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INTRODUCTION 

The  time  was,  in  days  gone  by,  that :  youth  was  given 
a  choice  between  an  education  and  «»ome  udustrial  occupa- 
tion. An  education  meant  an  acadc.  lic  *  iining  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  University  or  professional  schools.  An  industrial 
occupation  meant  a  *raining  for  muscular  activity  only. 
To-day  we  have  reached  a  stage  when  there  is  no  longer 
such  a  choice,  as  a  successful  career  in  any  industry  demands 
an  education.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  workman  possesses 
only  a  sl.ill  in  the  operations  of  his  trade.  He  must  be 
mentally  alert  and  well  informed.  The  individuals  seeking 
employment  in  our  banks,  offices  and  stores,  must  be  trained 
in  intelligent  reasons  for  operations  and  the  u  s  of  the 
materials  they  are  to  handle,  and  in  an  appreciation  of  their 
value,  if  they  are  to  compete  with  the  scientifically  trainer! 
labor  of  other  countries. 

They  must  be  trained  also  to  be  proficier  r  n-  the  niz  i'^- 
matical  conceptions  and  calculations  fundam^..  ial  to  indus- 
try and  to  have  facility  in  descriptive  expression,  through 
language  and  drawing,  and  to  be  freed  from  narrowness. 
Such  training  must  be  supplemented  by  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  history  and  geography. 

We  have  learned  by  experience  that  knowledge  is 
power  in  all  lines  of  endeavor. 

This  knowledge  cannot  all  be  learned  in  the  school  room. 
The  student  must  pursue  the  many  courses  of  supplementary 
help  open  to  him.  The  home  must  co-operate  wi'a  the 
teacher.  The  child  must  be  taught  that  the  home  is  an 
institution  of  learning  as  well  as  the  school.  The  parent 
must  see  that  the  child  has  the  proper  encouragement  and 
environment  in  the  home  and  be  supplied  with  such  supple- 
mentary help  as  will  correspond  with  the  work  in  the  school 
room.  Practical  experience  must  be  exercised  with  the  tech- 
nical, and  a  general  co-operative  spirit  must  exist  between 
the  parent  and  the  teacher  if  the  child  is  to  obtain  the  hijrhest 
efficiency  in  his  educational  career. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  volume  has  been  compiled. 


The  information  it  contains  is  just  what  every  boy  and  gii 
in  Canada  should  know,  and  the  grown-ups,  too,  for  tha 
matter.  The  different  departments  have  been  so  arrange 
as  to  harmonize  and  to  work  in  as  a  supplement  for  a 
studies  pertaining  to  Caiiada,  the  country  our  children  shoul 
know  first. 

All  the  information  will  be  found  accurate  and  depend 
able  as  it  has  been  obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources 
and  from  the  wide  experience  of  the  editor  in  the  teachin] 
field,  and  in  her  travels,  which  have  brought  her  in  toucl 
with  thousands  of  homes  of  all  classes  throughout  the  coun 
try,  has  placed  her  in  a  position  of  being  able  to  put  th 
material  in  most  usable  form,  both  for  home  and  school  use 

Therefore,  to  help  the  reader  and  the  student  to  knov 
more  about  our  great  men,  our  world-famous  industries,  am 
our  many  beauty  spots  located  throughout  various  parts  o 
our  great  Dominion,  which  at  present  are  known  to  but  ; 
few,  is  one  purpose  of  this  volume,  and  if  this  book  will  b 
the  means  of  making  Canada  come  first  in  the  lives  of  all  tha 
live  in  her  domain,  then  and  only  then  has  it  served  its  ful 
purpose. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  several  departments  o 
the  Dominion  Government  at  Ottawa,  the  many  city  official 
throughout  the  Dominion,  the  British  and  Colonial  Press 
and  the  different  individuals  who  have  assisted  us  witl 
valuable  material  for  the  different  departments  in  thi 
volume. 

We  wish  to  especially  express  our  thanks  to  the  Dom 
inion  Department  of  Mines,  the  Dominion  Department  o 
Fisheries,  the  Dominion  Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  th 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Dominion  Depart 
ment  of  Interior,  and  the  Dominion  Department  of  Publi 
Information  which  have  aided  us  by  permitting  the  use  o 
material  compiled  by  their  respective  departments,  and  fo 
many  of  their  illustrations  which  they  have  allowed  us  t' 
reproduce. 
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Photo  tiy   Brlti^h  &  I'uloliial   rre>.s. 

Prince  of  Wale,  ^t  Ottawa  After  Addreit  of  Welcome  by  Sir  Robert  Borden. 
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Prince  of  Wales  at  Toronto  Exhibition  Shaking  Hand*  With 
Woman  Who.e  Son  Wa»   Killed  in  the  War. 
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Princr  of  Wales  ]VSeeting  and  Shaking  Hands  With  Returned  Soldiers. 


riloto  by   C'litr.il    Vcu-    Si  I  w,  , 

Prince  of  Wales  on  His  Hunting  and  Fishing  Trip  in  Nipigon  District, 
Ont,    Showing  His  Indian  Guides  and  T'lt  He  Lived  in  While  There. 


Phntn  liy   nrftisl,  *   r.,l,.i,i.il   Tr.--- 


Prince  of  Wale*   at  Banff,  Alb.,  Where   He   Wai   Appointed  "Chief 
Morning  Star"  by  the  Stony  Indians. 
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Autograph  Picture  of  H.RH,   Edward.  Prince  of  Wales.  Taken   Fror 
Hi*   Perional  Collection. 
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Prince  of  Wales'  farewell  mes- 
sage to  Canada  when  leaving  on 
November  25,  1919,  after  his  four 
months'  stay  in  Canada. 

"I  feel  that  my  first  visit  to 
Canada  is  really  at  a*^  end  I  can 
never  forget  it,  nor  can  I  express 
the  whole  of  my  deep  gratitude 
for  the  open-hearted  welcome 
which  my  Canadian  fellow-coun- 
trymen and  women  have  given 
me.  The  last  four  months  will  in- 
fluence the  whole  of  my  life,  and  1 
shall  never  be  happy  if  many 
months  elapse  without  anothe.- 
visit  to  my  home  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic." 

"My  best  wishes  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  till  we  meet  again." 

{Siynal)  "  Kdinml  /'". 


AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture  is  Canada's  leading  industry  and  is  growing 
in  importance  every  year.  Our  great  Dominion  grows  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax,  which  are 
exported  to  every  corner  of  the  world. 

Agriculture  is  now  being  introduced  in  practically  ail 
our  rural  schools  and  many  of  the  town  and  city  graded 
schools.  It  is  considered  of  great  importance  and  is  placed 
in  the  same  rank  as  the  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
courses. 

The  Government  spends  many  million  dollars  annually 
for  the  express  purpose  of  advancing  agriculture  throughout 
the  Dominion.  It  has  established  nineteen  large  experi- 
mental farms  and  stations,  which  are  well  located  through- 
out the  different  provinces.  These  experimental  farms  have 
done  much  in  helping  the  farmers  to  increase  their  crops,  to 
select  better  seed,  to  test  seed  for  germination,  to  treat 
seed  for  smuts,  and  other  pests,  and  to  combat  the  weeds  and 
insect  pests. 

The  Government  has  also  established  agricultural  col- 
leges, in  each  of  the  provinces,  which  have  a  very  large 
enrollment  of  student  each  year.  The  scope  of  study  at 
these  colleges,  are  principally — "The  Soil."  This  includes, 
drainage,  irrigation,  tillage,  crop  fertility,  rotation  of  crops, 
and  fertilizers.  "Plant  life."  This  includes,  new  varieties 
studied,  increased  productiveness,  new  methods  of  selection 
and  breeding  are  investigated,  injurious  insects  and  bacteria 
are  studied  with  a  view  of  eradication,  and  preservation  of 
forests  and  reforestration  are  studied.  "Animals."  This 
includes,  breeds,  diseases  and  their  control,  chemistry  of 
foods,  dairying,  feeding,  etc. 

The  average  boy  and  girl  of  our  large  cities,  know  very 
little  of  the  great  work  of  our  farmers,  as  this  has  been 
one  very  important  branch  of  study  that  has  not  been  taken 
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up  in  the  class  room.  Now  that  greater  attetition  is  being 
given  to  this  science,  pupils  will  become  more  interested  in 
their  immediate  environment,  and  made  to  realize  the  fact 
that  the  producer  of  necessities  of  life  is  a  most  useful  type 
of  citizen,  and  that  the  fullest  life  may  be  realized  in  that 
field  of  endeavor.  The  teacher  should  realize  that  the  work 
in  agriculture  furnishes  and  stimulates  a  keener  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  child  in  the  study  of  Geography  as  well  as  the 
Nature  Study  work. 

In  the  early  spring  when  all  children  are  anxious  to  see 
something  growing,  their  attention  should  be  drawn  to  such 
early  plants  as  the  garden  tulips,  the  hyacinths,  nd  the 
early  onion  beds. 

Short  walks  should  be  taken  through  '  arks  and 

fields,  at  which  time  the  child  should  be  tau  '  le  names 
of  the  diflferent  trees  and  plants  found  on  the  gi«.  ..  These 
little  trips  can  be  made  very  interesting  and  mstructive 
to  every  child. 

At  home  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  arrange  a 
small  garden  of  their  own,  both  flowers  and  vegetables, 
where  they  will  have  a  chance  to  study  the  different  soils, 
such  as  sand,  sandy  loam,  clay,  etc.  They  should  then  be 
taught  how  to  use  the  garden  tools,  such  as  the  hoe  and 
rake,  how  to  prepare  to  plant,  the  best  way  to  plant  the 
different  seed  and  then  offer  each  a  prize  for  the  best 
results.  In  this  way  the  children  take  a  very  keen  interest 
in  their  work.  During  the  spring  and  summer  they  should 
be  taught  the  names  of  the  different  weeds  and  insects  that 
affect  their  gardens,  and  the  best  methods  of  destroying 
them.  In  the  meantime  a  little  explanation  how  plant  food 
is  secured,  and  the  importance  of  soil  moisture  will  interest 
them  very  deeply.  As  the  vegetables  become  ready  for  use 
the  parents  should  buy  them,  which  will  be  another  lesson 
in  preparing  products  for  the  market.  This  interesting  and 
valuable  experience  gives  the  child  a  sound,  practical  train- 
ing that  nearly  everyone  needs  at  some  time  or  other  in  his 
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Picking  Strawberrif*  on  Vancouver   Uiand 
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A  Young  Orchard  on   Vancouver    Island 


AGRICULTURE  • 

life.  It  also  lays  the  foundation  for  a  keen  interest  in  nature 
and  the  agricultural  industry  that  is  developing  by  leaps 
and  bounds  throughout  the  Dominion.  It  has  been  proven 
that  children  with  such  training  made  the  best  students  m 
later  years,  when  taking  up  advanced  studies  like  Botany, 
Zoology,  Physics,  etc. 

Seed  selection  and  iU  imporUnce.— Fertile  soil,  good 
seed  and  proper  cultivation,  arc  quite  sure  to  bring  a  bcmn- 
tiful  crop.  But  a  great  many  farmers  have  not  realized 
the  great  importance  of  selecting  and  planting  the  proper 
seed.  In  1918  the  government  started  a  movement  through- 
out the  Dominion  to  encourage  the  farmer  to  use  more  care 
in  selecting  his  seed  and  testing  it  for  germination,  making 
it  clear  that  our  farm  crops  could  be  increased  fifty  per  cent, 
by  careful  selections  of  seed  alone. 

Good  seed  has  the  following  description.— it  is  plump, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  varieties  of  -"»»,  sweet  corn 
and  onions,  whose  seeds  are  always  w  rinkled. 

It  has  a  good  color  and  luster,  (iood  seed  always  has 
a  bright,  clear  color,  and  a  certain  amount  of  luster.  If  the 
seed  lacks  this  luster,  it  means  that  it  was  stored  before 
being  thoroughlv  dry,  and  in  this  way  it  may  have  been 
heated,  which  would  kill   the  germ,  destroyir-  its  value 

as  a  seed. 

Testing  seed  for  germination.— No  seed  should  be  plant- 
ed before  it  is  tested.  It  takes  only  from  four  to  six  days  to 
do  and  is  well  worth  the  time,  as  if  at  least  85  per  cent,  does 
not  sprout  properly  the  seed  would  not  be  planted.  In  test- 
ing the  larger  seed,  such  as  corn,  beans,  etc.,  moist  cotton 
flannel  should  be  used,  placing  the  seed  between  the  folds. 
Medium  sized  seeds  such  as  wheat,  clover,  beets,  onion, 
etc.,  should  be  tested  between  the  folds  of  moist  blotting 
paper,  whereas  the  smaller  seed  such  as  flax,  and  timothy, 
the  test  should  be  made  on  top  of  moist  blotting  paper.  It  is 
vv.ry  easy  to  do,  and  making  the  test  is  but  to  take  just  100 
seeds  from  the  sample,  and  be  careful  not  to  have  the  testing 
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paper  too  wet.  The  temperature  should  be  kept  at  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  if  less  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  seed 
sprout,  it  should  not  be  used. 

Insects. — ^The  yearly  damage  caused  by  insects  amounts 
to  many  million  dollars.  Each  variety  of  grain  has  its 
individual  insect  pest,  as  does  the  potato,  corn,  oats,  flax  and 
barley.  The  vegetable  garden  is  also  infested,  as  is  the  apple 
orchard  and  grape  vineyard.  To  combat  these  destructive 
insects  is  one  of  the  most  difiticult  tasks  the  farmer,  fruit- 
growers and  market  gardener  has  to  contend  with,  and  to 
protect  his  crops  from  serious  damage  he  must  understand 
the  habits  of  the  insects  that  affect  them. 

How  '■.o  study  insects. — Successful  control  of  destruc- 
tive insects  can  be  made  only  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  life  history,  that  is,  the  study  of  its  complete  develop- 
ment from  the  tgg  to  the  full  grown  insect.  In  course  of  its 
development,  the  different  stages  must  be  carefully  studied, 
such  as  the  time  the  eggs  Ui)pcar,  and  the  plants  and  parts 
of  plants  on  which  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  the  eggs  to  hatch,  the  plant  or  parts  of  plant  the  larvae 
feeds  upon,  the  number  of  days  the  larvae  locates  its  cocoon, 
and  the  length  of  time  it  takes  the  larvae  in  the  cocoon  to 
deveolp  into  the  perfect  insect.  With  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  this  information  the  farmer  can  control  at  least  95  per 
cent,  of  the  insects  he  is  troubled  with.  By  the  uses  of 
different  applications  as  follows: — 

Insecticides. — By  having  a  knowledge  of  the  insects' 
feeding  habits,  the  uses  of  various  poisons  and  insecticides 
can  be  used  with  good  results.  If  the  insect  eats  leaves  and 
tissues,  that  is,  if  it  re-^lly  has  a  mouth  that  can  bite,  it  can 
be  killed  by  applying  poison  which  will  be  taken  into  the 
mouth,  such  as  Paris  green  or  lead  arsenate.  This  solution 
is  made  as  follows : 

Paris  Green 1  oz. 

Slaked  Lime 5  oz. 

Water 10  gals. 
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A  little  soft  soap  may  be  added  when  used,  to  make 
the  solution  stick  to  the  plant  surface  on  which  the  insects 
feed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Paris  Green  is  deadly 
poison  and  should  be  handled  with  care. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  insects  live  from  suckmg  the 
juices  of  plants,  its  beak  will  be  inserted  directly  into  the 
interior  of  the  kaf.  In  this  case,  the  solution  sprayed  on  the 
surface  will  not  give  the  desired  effect.  For  such  msects 
the  "contact"  insecticides  must  be  used.This  solution  is  made 
as  follows: 

Kerosene  Emulsion  for  Sucking  Insects 

Hard  Soap  (shaved  fine) I  ^^■ 

Hot  Water  (soft) 2  gals. 

Kerosene  (coal  oil) '^  S^^^- 

This  mixture  can  be  kept  indefinitely  if  sealed  in  air- 
tight jars.  This  emulsion  can  also  be  used  to  control  plant 
lice  when  diluted  with  ten  to  fifteen  parts  of  water.  It  will 
also  control  San  Jose  scale  on  fruit  trees  when  diluted  with 
three  or  four  parts  water. 

For  all  insects  that  live  in  stored  produce,  such  as  grain 
weevils,  "Fumigants"  are  generally  used.  These  are  gasses 
which  suffocate  the  insects  and  must  be  used  in  air-tight 
bins  or  sacks. 

Fumigants  are  made  as  follows: 

Carbon  bisulphide /a  lb.  to  each  50  cubic  feet 

The  amount  should  be  increased  a  little  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  below  60  degrees  Fahrenheit.  An  air-tight  box,  barrel 
or  bin  should  be  used,  and  the  carbon  bisulphide  placed  in 
a  shallow  dish  and  set  on  top  of  the  grain.  Then  cover  the 
box.  barrel,  or  bin  with  a  blanket  and  leave  it  for  twenty-four 
hours.  When  opened,  stir  the  grain  to  allow  the  gas  to  pass 
oflf.  Carbon  bisulphide  gas  is  subject  to  combustion,  there- 
fore great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  a  fire,  light,  or  a 
burning  cigar  or  pipe  to  come  any  where  near  the  prepara- 
tion. 
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Plant  dUewes.— It  is  also  a  well  established  fact  that 
plant  diseases,  like  insects,  cause  a  loss  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  annually. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  this  great  loss  can  be  pre- 
vented by  intelligent  methods  of  controlling  these  various 

discuses* 

Plant  diseases  should  be  studied  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  outlined  for  the  study  of  insects.  Diseases  of  plants 
are  caused  mainly  by  fungi  and  bacteria,  or  from  unfavor- 
able soil  or  weather  conditions.  The  most  injurious  fungt 
are,  mildew,  rusts,  smuts,  and  blight.  To  prevent  these 
plant  diseases,  it  requires  careful  study.  If  the  seed  is  sus- 
pected, it  should  be  treated  before  planting,  with  some  solu- 
tion which  will  kill  the  spores  which  develop  the  trouble. 

Rust.— The  rust  of  grain  crops  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive pests  of  cereal  crops.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a 
fungi  which  lives  on  both  the  stem  and  leaves  of  more  than 
fifty  different  cereals  and  grasses.  Up  to  this  time  no  satis- 
factory method  of  control  of  these  rusts  has  been  found. 
Although  it  has  been  found  that  early  planting  will  avoid 
a  good  per  cent.,  and  the  following  methods  of  control,  have 
been  found  quite  satisfactory: 

1.  The  elimination  of  barberry. 

2.  Keep  in  control  useless  wild  grasses. 

3.  Selection  of  seed  from  fields  which  have  shown  no 

rust.  .  .     £  ij 

4.  Use  very  little  nitrogenous  fertilizer  m  gram  fields. 

5.  The  growing  of  resistant  varieties. 

Smuts.— There  are  two  different  kinds  of  smut.  The 
loose  and  stinking  smut.  The  farmer  should  make  a  careful 
study  of  these  two  smuts,  so  as  to  be  successful  in  controlling 
them.  He  must  be  able  to  distinguish  the  difference  be- 
tween them  as  they  each  require  a  different  treatment. 

The  loose  smut  shows  up  more  clearly  than  the  stinking 
smut,  the  spore  mass  is  dry  and  powdery  and  easily  blown 
away  by  the  wind,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bare  stalk  where 
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the  head  should  be,  whereas,  with  the  stinking  smut,  the 
smutted  kernels  are  under  the  chaflf  and  are  not  so  easy  to 
detect.    It  also  has  a  peculiar  odor  from  which  it  received 

its  name. 

Methods  of  conlrol.-£ach  of  these  smuts  must  be 
treated  by  a  separate  process,  as  with  the  stinking  smut  the 
spores  are  on  the  outside  of  the  kernel,  and  those  of  the  loose 
smut  are  on  the  inside  of  the  kernel.  The  stinking  smut  can 
be  absolutely  controlled  by  the  formaldehyde  treatment^  It 
is  very  easy  to  do  and  costs  only  a  few  cents  per  acre  which 
makes  it  a  very  cheap  insurance  against  this  smut,  ine 
mixture  is  made  up  as  follows : 

Formaldehyde  Formula 

Formaldehyde >^  ^,^- 

Water   ^  &^'^- 

One  gallon  of  this  mixture  will  treat  two  bushels  of 
seed  Before  treating,  the  seed  grain  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  and  then  put  in  water  so  that  the  smut  ba  Is  will 
come  to  the  top  to  be  skimmed  off.  The  seeds  should  then 
be  dipped  in  the  formaldehyde  solution,  lifted  out  for  a 
minute  or  two  and  then  dipped  again,  two  or  three  times. 
The  grain  is  then  put  in  a  pile  and  covered  with  clean  can- 
vas or  blankets  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  It  can 
then  be  sown  immediately  or  spread  out  to  dry  and  kept 
until  seeding  time. 

Loose  smut.— The  loose  smut  cannot  be  killed  by  the 
formaldehyde  treatment,  as  the  smut  spores  are  on  the 
inside  of  the  kernel,  which  makes  treatment  a  little  more 
difficult.  The  hot  water  treatment  is  used.  The  seed  grain 
should  f^- .  be  well  cleaned  and  then  soaked  in  a  tub  of 
water  for  from  five  to  seven  hours. 

At  this  stage  it  should  be  placed  in  a  small  coarse-mesh 
sack  or  wire-basket,  and  let  drain  for  a  short  time.  Then 
two  tubs  of  water  should  be  arranged.    In  tub  No.  1  the 
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water  should  be  heated  to  about  125  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  in  tub  No.  2  the  temperature  of  the  water  should  be  129 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  seed  grai  i  is  then  placed  in  tub  No.  1  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  approximate  iempernture  of  tub  No.  2  so  that  the 
temperature  in  the  second  tub  will  not  be  lowered  when 
pouring  the  seed  in  it.  Leave  the  seed  in  tub  No.  1  for  ten 
minutes,  then  put  it  right  in  tub  No.  2  where  it  must  be  kept 
for  ten  minutes  longer  at  a  temperature  of  129  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  temperature  of  tub  No.  2 
be  kept  at  the  specified  temperature  as  this  is  the  tempera- 
ture required  to  kill  the  smut  spores  oi  the  inside  of  the 
kernel. 

When  the  seed  is  taken  out  of  the  hot  water,  it  should 
be  spread  out  on  a  clean  floor  or  canvas  and  allowed  to  dry 
thoroughly  before  storing.  If  the  seed  is  to  be  planted  at 
once,  the  planter  should  be  properly  adjusted  to  allow  for 
the  swollen  grain. 

Potato  blight. — Blight  is  the  most  serious  disease  the 
potato  growers  have  to  contend  with.  The  disease  is  more 
destructive  in  periods  of  moist,  medium  warm  weather.  It 
never  attacks  in  hot  weather.  As  a  rule  it  does  not  appear 
until  after  the  middle  of  August,  at  which  time  it  may  be 
noted  on  the  leaves  and  tubers.  At  first  the  leaves  are 
affected  by  small  purplish  spots  forming  at  the  tips,  and  if 
the  weather  continues  moist,  white  mould,  like  tuf^s  of 
fungus  may  appear  on  the  leaves.  The  disease  soon  spreads 
from  the  leaves  to  the  tubers.  Blight  spreads  very  quickly 
and  if  not  controlled  will  affect  the  whole  field  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time.  By  thorough  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  the  disease  can  be  controlled  absolutely.  The 
spraying  should  begin  when  the  plants  are  six  to  eight 
inches  high,  end  they  should  be  kept  well  covered  with  the 
mixture  throughout  the  season. 
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Most  farmers  do  not  spray  thoroughly  enough.  Mere 
sprinkling  will  not  do,  the  vines  must  he  kept  well  covered. 
The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  made  as  follows: 

Bordeaux  Mixture 

Copper  Sulphate 21   lbs. 

Ltdiip  Lime 21  lbs. 

Wn.tcr 25  gals. 

The  mixture  should  be  used  as  soon  as  made. 

Mildew. — ^Therc  are  two  kinds  of  mildew,  the  downy 
and  the  powdery.  They  are  both  very  destructive,  if  not 
checked  at  their  first  appearance. 

The  downy  mildew  appears  on  the  leaves  in  powdery 
])atchcs,  usually  on  the  lower  surface,  and  in  severe  cases 
the  whole  leaf  may  be  destroyed.  It  attacks  all  kinds  of 
berry  bushes,  grapes  and  many  flower  plants  such  as  roses, 
etc. 

The  disease  can  be  controlled  by  the  Hordeaux  if  the 
spraying  is  done  every  two  weeks. 

The  powdery  mildew  afTects  both  the  leaves,  stems  and 
other  parts  of  the  plant.  It  is  first  noticeable  on  both  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  the  leaves.  If  it  appears  during  a 
spell  of  very  hot  weather,  it  can  be  controlled  by  "flower 
(»f  sulphur"  being  dusted  on  the  affected  spots.  If  the 
weather  is  moist  and  mild,  the  Bordeaux  mixture  should  be 
used. 

Black  rot. — This  is  also  a  very  destructive  disease, 
which  affects  all  kinds  of  f-'ut  and  berries.  The  rot  is  first 
noticed  by  a  small  brov  3t  which  becomes  larger  and 

f larker  as  the  fruit  or  L  grows.     7 '      best  method  of 

control  is  spraying  the  trees  and  bushes  very  early  in  the 
season  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  spraying  should  be 
continued  every  two  weeks  throughout  the  summer  months. 

The  Soil. — Without  good  fertile  soil  the  farmer  cannot 
hope  to  raise  a  good  crop.  The  soil  must  contain  abundance 
of  plant  food.    The  chief  elements  of  this  food  are.  nitrogen, 
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1*  .         „  ;c  nhtained  from  the 

p„«sh  and  phosphates.  Th=  ^^It^^  ^.^.s  that  por- 
decomposition  o.  organic  matter  wtt  ^^^  phosphorus 

tion  of  the  soil  known  «  h""'"^-  ^  ^.^i.^  „ust  be 

„ist  in  the  mineral  por  .on    "J  *^^,;„„,  „„  be  used 
ehemically  decomposed  before  these 

'"  %  &  is  lacking  in  anyone  of  these  elements  a  good 

-^;rr:r:t^---r^i^:rcot 
ri^i^ra'i^ror^opieti^-^^^^ 

'"^  ^::tearn  the  texture  of  the  .oil  take  a  smaU  a-- -<«. 
,.,  it  out.  then  break  it  '^^^  „  ^„,ey  soil;  if 
half  or  more  of  .t  to  be  c  a>  .^  .^  ^^_^^^_  ^^.,    „ 

three-fourthsor  more  of  t  s  sa^  ^^.^    ^^^^^  ^^„<, 

find  one-fifth  of  .t  hme,  .^      "UeO       y        ^^ 
and  clay  is  found  together,  ^''^^^^^   ^^  /„„,..  Successful 
Next  find  whether  the  so'"j    "  ^  ;  j„„    i^nting,  it  is 
crops  cannot  be  raised  on  sour  so^-  -  ^e'^  .^  P^^  ..^„„^  „ 
always  best  to  test  the  so>l  to  make  »  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^, 

This  test  is  very  '"^  °  "".t^l^  ^Jre.  make  a  slit 
„ips  of  blue  litmus  P>PYj;°^,*\nife  blade,  and  stick  a 
in  the  ground  w.th  a  'j-™  f"^''  ,,;(.  Leave  it  there  for 
piece  of  litmus  paper  down  in  he  s  .^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  .„ 

L  minutes,  at  which  fme  puU      out      ^_^^^  ^^.^  _^^^^  ^, 
color,  the  soil  contams  ac^  and  ]^  ^ 
treated  with  slaked  hme  W""  '      ^  ^.^^  ^^^^  , 

«  nitrogen  ;»'»*Jf  ^fan*  leaves,  they  both  wi, 

:H;;tpX:^.^-;-tet;  matures,^ 
'  ,e  h^fflr fiiultrfhetrnel^^  are  usually  small  an 

shrunken. 
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Up-to-date  Method  of  Plowing 


Thretking    Scene   near    Rotthern,   S»»U. 
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If  potash  is  lacking,  the  stems  and  leaves  arc  weak  and 
brittle,  and  crops  that  produce  a  large  quantity  of  starch, 
such  as  potatoes,  and  root  crops  cannot  mature  properly  if 
potassium  is  lacking  in  the  soil. 

Fertilizer  tests. — This  test  should  be  made  under  the 
supervision  of  one  who  understands  the  work  thoroughly, 
and  who  is  willing  to  give  it  a  reasonable  amount  of  atten- 
;  tion.  It  is  usually  more  satisfactory  to  send  a  sample  of 
\  soil  to  one  of  the  Provincial  experimental  stations,  and  they 
I  will  furnish  the  correct  information  needed, 
j  Irrigation. — In  recent  years  irrigation  has  been  devel- 

oped to  a  point  that  would  have  been  considered,  a  few 
years  ago,  as  almost  impossible.  It  has  been  the  means  of 
turning  vast  acres  of  idle  and  useless  land,  into  some  of  the 
most  productive  we  now  have. 

The  sources  of  irrigation  water,  are  streams,  storage 
I  reservoirs,  springs  and  wells.  Water  may  be  drawn  from 
!  streams,  by  use  of  canals,  and  can  be  carried  with  a  fall  of 
I  a  few  feet  to  the  mile,  for  a  considerable  distance.  Most  of 
our  western  streams  have  a  fall  of  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  to 
the  mile,  which  make  them  very  useful  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses. The  water  used  should  be  pure ;  that  is,  it  should  not 
contain  large  quantities  of  alkali  or  other  injurious  material. 
Irrigation  is  carried  on  very  extensively  in  British 
Columbia.  In  the  south-western  part  of  the  province  a  great 
deal  of  fruit  of  the  finest  quality  is  being  grown  under  irri- 
gation. This  district  is  through  the  valleys  of  the  Okanagan 
and  Thompson  rivers,  and  their  tributaries.  There  are  more 
than  500,000  acres  under  irrigation  in  this  district,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  ten  acres  of  this  good  irrigated  fruit  land  is 
equal,  in  producing  value,  to  160  acres  of  the  ordinary  land. 
In  this  district  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  pay  for  the 
water  used  for  irrigating  purposes,  while  the  value  of 
increased  production  amounts  to  as  much  as  one  hundred 
dollars  per  acre. 
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Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  have  about  150,000  acres 
under  irrigation,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  400 
separate  irrigation  schemes  to  furnish  the  necessary  water, 
and  at  this  time  there  arc  four  other  very  large  projects 
under  construction,  which  when  completed,  will  irrigate 
several  million  acres  throughout  these  two  provinces. 

Irrigation  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  encounters 
more  difficult  problems  than  does  British  Columbia.  The 
land  under  irrigation  is  much  greater,  while  the  value  per 
acre  is  much  less,  and  the  water  supply  for  the  projects  is 
more  limited. 

In  1894  when  the  first  irrigation  law  was  enacted,  great 
interest  was  taken  in  the  districts  between  Calgary  and 
Lethbridge,  and  during  the  past  few  years  the  country 
around  Cypress  Hill,  and  that  district  along  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  between  Moose  Jaw  and  Medicine  Hat,  have 
been  successfully  developing  irrigated  farming.  There  are 
many  small  streams  in  this  district  which  have  proven  very 
useful  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  our  irrigation  systems 
Avill  continue  to  develop  and  will  become  a  permanent  fea- 
ture in  connection  with  our  agricultural  development,  as  the 
so-called  dry  belt  throughout  our  western  provinces  must 
depend  almost  exclusively  on  irrigation. 

A  great  many  farmers  have  the  idea,  that  irrigated 
lands  in  these  western  provinces,  will  raise  nothing  but 
wheat,  hay  and  pasture.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated  at 
the  Strathmore  Experimental  Farm  in  Alberta,  that  one 
acre  planted  to  strawberries,  yielded  $500.00  worth  of  fruit, 
which  made  a  net  profit  of  $300.00.  At  the  same  time,  an 
acre  of  green  garden  pears  yielded  a  net  profit  of  $260.00, 
and  a  half  acre  planted  to  turnips,  produced  a  net  profit  of 
$140.00. This  proves  very  conclusively  that  irrigation  will 
make  possible  diversified  farming  which  will  net  larger  and 
more  profitable  yields  per  acre. 
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Dry  Fanning.— Great  interest  is  being  taken  at  the 
present  time  in  "dry  farming,"  which  is  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  profitable  cro",  without  irrigation,  on  land  of  a 
low  annual  rainfall.  Irrigation  is  possible  in  regions  of  low 
rainfall  providing  a  source  of  water  is  available,  bu»  if  all 
the  rain  that  falls  throughout  the  year  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains could  be  held  and  used  for  irrigation  purposes.  »t 
would  only  supply  water  enough  for  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
total  semi-arid  lands  of  Canada  during  many  dry  years. 
Therefore  successful  farming,  during  these  drought  seasons, 
depends  upon  "dry  farming." 

D-y  farming  is  unprofitable  and  even  impossible  unless 
at  least  ten  inches  of  rain  falls  annually.  Its  success  then 
depends  largely  on  the  methods  of  tilling  the  soil  so  as  to  con- 
serve and  utilize  the  rainfall  of  the  season,  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent. 

The  rule*  for  succcMful  **4ry  fanning'*  are: 

1.  That  an  annual  rainfall  of  at  least  ten  inches  is 

necessary. 

2.  Deep  plowing  is  necessary,  and  fall  plowing  is  pre- 
ferable to  spring  plowing. 

3.  The  surface  soil  must  be  kept  loose.  This  checks  eva- 
poration. Small  grains  and  corn  should  be  harrowed  until 
they  are  four  or  five  inches  high. 

4.  Weeds  must  be  kept  down.  They  use  up  moisture, 
they  eat  up  plant  for  \  crowd  the  plants,  and  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  grow  and  make  it  hard  to  work  the  land  properly. 

5.  Live  stock  must  be  kept,  as  they  produce  manure 
which  is  very  necessary  to  t*'°  soil. 

Crops  best  adapted  to  dry  farming."— Different  kinds 
of  crops  require  varying  amounts  of  water.  The  crops  that 
require  the  least  moisture  are  known  as  drought  resistant 
varieties  and  are  the  best  suitable  for  dry  farming  purposes. 

Wheat  is  the  leading  dry  land  crop,  and  wheat  grown 
on  dry  land  has  the  highest   .'alue  for  milling  purposes. 
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Winter  wheat  is  better  than  the  spring  for  dry  farming,  as 
it  takes  root  in  the  fall,  starts  quicker  in  the  spring,  roots 
deeper,  and  matures  earlier. 

Rye  is  one  of  the  surest  of  dry  land  crops.  It  is  very 
hardy,  starts  quickly  in  the  spring,  and  matures  early,  which 
are  all  the  valuable  characteristics  for  a  successful  dry  land 
crop. 

Com  is  another  of  the  dry  land  crops  in  districts  where 
the  season  is  long  enough  for  proper  maturity.  It  is  econo- 
mical in  its  use  of  water  and  the  fact  that  it  permits  easy 
inter-tillage  which  is  so  necessary  in  conserving  moisture, 
makes  it  an  ideal  dry  farming  crop. 

Flax  makes  an  excellent  dry  land  crop  if  the  soil  is  pro- 
perly prepared  and  the  seeding  done  at  the  right  time.  The 
best  results  come  from  flax  sown  on  fall  plowing,  especially 
so  if  the  land  used  is  virgin  sod.  Very  early  seeding  is  an 
important  factor  as  it  gives  the  croj  a  chance  to  get  well 
rooted  before  the  dry  spells  of  midsummer. 

Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  hay  crops  for  dry 
lands.  Alfalfa  roots  have  been  known  to  grow  to  a  depth  of 
20  feet,  which  makes  it  particularly  adapted  to  dry  farming 
conditions.  Alfalfa  will  produce  wonderful  yields  under  a 
rainfall  of  less  than  fifteen  inches,  providing  it  has  been 
given  the  proper  culture.  Special  care  should  be  exercised  in 
selecting  seed  of  the  hardy  varieties,  such  as  "Grimm,"  "Lis- 
combe,"  and  "Variegated."  These  varieties  are  best  adapted 
to  semi-arid  climates. 

Alfalfa,  after  getting  a  good  start,  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  dry  land  crops.  It  produces  two  to  three  crops  a 
season,  builds  up  the  soil,  and  as  a  feed,  nothing  is  better. 

Potatoes  can  be  successfully  grown  in  a  semi-arid  cli- 
mate, even  wher-  *he  rainfall  is  as  low  as  twelve  inches 
annually.  The  f  Us  should  be  planted  in  "clock-rows" 
to  permit  cultivati.  ./  two  directions.  Such  planting  gives 
fewer  hills  per  acre,  but  the  yields  will  usually  run  much 
higher  because  of  the  more  thorough  cultivation  which  con- 
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serves  the  moisture.  In  following  these  methods  yields  have 
been  as  high  as  200  bushels  per  acre  in  semi-arid  sections. 

OUTLINE  STUDY  ON  AGRICULTURE 


I.  Leading  Products: 

(a)  Wheat 

(b)  Oats 

(c)  Barley 

(d)  Flax 
11.  Agricultural  Colleges 


IV.  Plant  Life: 

(a)  Different  varietios 

(b)  Seed  selection 

(c)  Injurious  insects 

(d)  Noxious  weed  era- 
dication 


(a)  Dominion    Exptri-  V.  Animal  Life: 

mental  Farms  (a)  Varieties 

(b)  Provincial  Colleges  (b)   Breeding 

(c)  Public  Schools  (c)  Diseases  and  their 

III.  SoU:  *=°"^'^°^ 

(a)  Drainage  VI.  Harvesting  and  Market- 

;;b)  Irrigation  ing** 

(c)  Tillage  atid  Fertili-  (a)  Time  of  year 

zation  (b)  Elevators 

(c)  Transportation 

PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  AGRICULTURE 

How  does  Canada  rank  in  agriculture? 

What  are  the  principal  crops  raised? 

Why  is  the  study  of  agriculture  being  introduced  in 
ail  the  rural  and  many  of  the  city  and  town  schools? 

How  much  does  the  Dominion  Government  spend  an- 
nually for  the  purpose  of  advancing  agriculture? 

In  what  way  have  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms 
helped  the  farmers  to  increase  their  crops? 

What  courses  are  taught  in  the  different  Agricultural 
Colleges  established  in  each  of  the  provinces? 

Why  should  every  boy  and  girl  be  encouraged  to  have  a 

garden?  .         . 

In  what  way  will  it  stimulate  a  keener  interest  m  their 

other  studies? 
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Name  a  few  of  the  plants  found  in  the  early  spring. 

What  practical  knowledge  can  be  gained  by  short  walks 
through  the  parks  and  fields? 

Why  is  careful  seed  selection  important? 

What  methods  are  used  in  selecting  the  best  seed? 

How  is  seed  tested  for  germination? 

How  much  is  lost  to  the  farmers  yearly  by  destructive 
insects? 

What  are  the  best  methods  of  controlling  them  ? 

What  are  the  most  common  plant  diseases? 

How  can  potato  blight  be  killed? 

By  what  method  can  grain  smuts  be  controlled? 

What  is  meant  by  "grain  rust"?    Can  it  be  prevented? 

What  causes  mildew? 

What  fruits  are  affected  by  black  rot?  How  can  it  be 
first  detected?    By  what  method  can  it  be  controlled? 

What  elements  must  the  soil  contain  to  raise  a  good 
crop  ? 

What  are  the  best  methods  of  studying  the  soil? 

Explain  the  Litmus  Paper  test? 

In  what  way  does  the  Government  assist  the  farmers 
with  the  fertilizer  test  ? 

What  has  irrigation  done  for  certain  sections  of 
Canada  ? 

From  what  sources  are  the  waters  secured  thatareused 
for  irrigation  purposes? 

In  what  part  of  Canada  is  irrigation  carried  on  most 
extensively?  What  crops  are  being  successfully  raised  in 
this  district? 

What  price  does  the  farmer  pay  annually  for  the  use 
of  irrigation  waters? 

What  was  the  value  of  strawberries  produced  from  one 
irrigated  acre  in  Alberta? 

Describe  the  irrigation  system  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta. 
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What  is  meant  by  "dry-farming"? 

How  many  inches  of  rainfall  are  necessary  to  make 
dry  farming  successful  ? 

Give  the  five  rules  applied  to  successful  "dry  farming." 

What  crops  are  best  adapted  to  "dry  farming"? 

Why  is  alfalfa  such  a  good  dry  farming  crop? 

Can  potatoes  be  successfully  grown  in  a  dry  farming 
district? 
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ARITHMETIC 

It  matters  not  in  what  sphere  of  life  you  place  your- 
self, a  ready  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  Arithmetic 
is  absolutely  essential.  The  housewife,  carpenter,  machinist 
or  farmer,  as  well  as  the  merchant  or  banker,  will  daily  meet 
with  mathematical  problems  that  must  be  solved  accurately 
and  quickly.  How  much  better  for  you  if  you  are  able  to 
depend  upon  yourself  in  such  matters.  The  knowledg  ■  that 
you  have  the  ability  to  solve  problems  for  yourself  will  fill 
you  with  a  self-confidence  that  cannot  but  have  its  reflection 
in  all  your  work.  It  thus  behooves  everyone  to  see  that  the 
proper  mathematical  impressions  are  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  children.  Possibly  you  yourself  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  sufficient  education  along  these  lines,  and  a  prac- 
tical up-to-date  reference  book  will  be  to  you  an  indispen- 
sible  factor. 

It  is  a  rather  careless  parent  who  leaves  the  work  of 
educating  his  children  entirely  to  the  school.  The  home,  the 
child  and  the  school  should  work  in  unison  to  secure  the  best 
results.  Each  has  its  distinctive  place.  The  teacher's  task 
is  to  explain,  illustrate  and  drill.  Tne  child  should  be  sent 
to  her  with  what  is  metaphorically  termed  as  the  "lid  oft. 
This  state  of  mind  may  be  secured  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  parent  in  all  reasonable  demands.  The  parent  must  also 
keep  in  touch  with  the  modern  methods  of  presentation.  A 
concise  and  brief  explanation  of  these  methods  will  prove  an 
invaluable  aid  to  all  concerned. 
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OUTLINE 
First  Year 


Count  numbers  to  100 
Read  numbers  to  100. 
Write  numbers  to  100. 


ARITHMETIC  *' 

Memorize  the  20  of  the  45  combinations  in  addition,  the 
sum  of  which  does  not  exceed  9.  ,  •     ,•     ^ 

Drill  in  addition  and  subtractions  with  the  combmations. 

Count  to  100  by  2's,  by  5's.  by  lO's. 

Drill  in  adding  columns  of  figures  on  boards  and  cards 
arranged  for  this  purpose,  the  sum  not  to  exceed  9. 
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Second  Year 

Continued  drill  in  the  use  of  the  45  combinations  in  addi- 
tion and  subtraction. 

Drill  on  series  work  in  addition. 
Illustration 
5  12  22  32  42  52.  etc. 

2  5  5  5  5     ,       ?      , 

Continue  drill  by  counting  by  2's,  3's,  4's,  5*s. 
Drill  in  subtraction.  Austrian  method. 
Notation  and  numeration  of  numbers  through  first  three 

periods. 
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Methods: 

Combinations  are  learned  as  facts.  Do  not  allow  chil- 
dren to  count  groups  of  objects  to  find  their  sum. 

Take  the  combinations,  the  sum  of  which  does  not 
exceed  9  first,  and  place  them  upon  the  blackboard  in  plain 
view  of  the  pupils,  as  follows: 

1       2      .3      4      6      7      8  2      3      4      5 

-1111}:}.  2222 

234578      9  4567  etc. 

Give  a  great  deal  of  drill,  oral  and  written,  with  these 
combinations.   Do  not  say : 
What  are  1  and  1 ;  but, — 
Teacher:  One — one? 
Pupil :  Two. 

This  is  a  preparation  for  subtraction  and  does  away 
with  unnecessary  delay. 

After  the  combination  has  become  a  mental  image  to 
♦  ae  child,  erase  the  answer  and  have  the  child  both  talk  it 
and  write  it. 

The  parent  can  help  the  child  in  mastering  these  com- 
binations by  giving  him  such  individual  drill  as  he  needs.  It 
might  be  impossible  for  the  teacher  of  a  large  class  to  give 
each  pupil  sufficient  drill. 

An  ingenious  teacher  can  devise  many  ways  by  which 
the  drills  necessary  for  combinations  can  be  secured. 

Drill  in  addition  of  columns. 

Memorize  the  45  combinations  in  multiplication. 

Teach  the  process  of  carrying  in  multiplication. 
Third  Year 

Continue  drill  in  counting  by  5's,  and  6's. 

Short  division  with  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  as  divisors. 

Multiplication  with  two  or  more  figures  in  the  multi- 
plier. 
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Definitions  of  terms  used  in  fundamental  operations: 
Addend,  sum.  minuend,  subtrahend,  remainder,  multiplicand, 
multiplier,  product,  dividend,  divisor,  quotient. 

Measures-Area  of  simple  figures.  Dimension  used  inch 
and  foot.  Square  inch  and  square  foot,  and  the  fractions  i 
and  i  as  applied  in  the  use  of  the  linear  unit  used  m  measur- 
ing, also  measures  of  pint,  quart,  gallon. 

Long  Division: 

Definition  of  factor,  prime  factor. 

Oral  drill  in  finding  prime  factors  to  100. 

Fourth  Year 

Roman  numerals  I.  to  C,  and  by  hundreds  to  M. 

Money:    Writing  and  reading  of  numbers  expressing 
dollars  and  cents. 

Teach  cancellation. 

Fraction.:  Reduction,  addition,  subtraction,  multiphca 
tion  and  division.  Problems  involving  the  same. 

Measures:   Dry  measure,  cubic  measure. 

Simple  problems,  oral  and  written,  connected  with  daily 
life.    Original  problems  worked  by  the  children.    Bills  and 

accounts. 

Fifth  Year 

Reading  and  writing  of  decimals.  .  ,       .  . 

Reduction  of  common  fractions  to  decimal  fractions  and 
decimal  fractions  to  common  fractions. 

Fundamental  operation  in  decimal  fractions. 

Memorize  aliquot  parts  of  a  dollar. 

Review  tables  of  linear  measvire,  square  measure,  and 

cubic  measure.  .        ,      .    ,       j  :.,  ^ 

Memorize  number  of  cubic  inches  m  a  bushel  and  m  a 

liquid  gallon.  .  . 

Memorize  tables  of  avoirdupois  weight,  dry  measure, 
English  money  and  circular  measure. 

Reduction  ascending  and  descending  as  applied  to  these 

tables. 
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Sixth  Year 

Review  fractions  and  denominate  numbers. 
Percentage: 

Fundamental  operations : 

(a)  Any  per  cent,  of  any  number. 

(b)  The  per  cent,  one  number  is  of  another. 

(c)  One  number  is  a  given  per  cent,  of  what  num- 
ber? 

Profit  and  loss,  commission,  simple  interest. 

ADDITION 

Addition:  The  process  of  finding  a  number  equal  to  two 
or  more  given  numbers. 

Addends:    The  numbers  taken  or  added. 

Sum:    The  result  obtained  by  adding. 

Table  of  45  combinations  for  use  of  Teacher  or  Mother : 
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Blackboard  Drill  in  Addition. 

Carrying: 

As  soon  as  children  are  familiar  with  combinations  the 
work  of  carrying  can  be  begun.  Place  on  board  such  num- 
ber combinations  as: 

27  48  43 

15  i7  J18_ 

Have  the  children  give  right  hand  combination  of  each 
number.  The  same  with  the  left  hand  combinations. 

Ask  how  many  figures  it  takes  to  tell  right  hand  com- 
bination in  27— the  combination  12  will  be  given  and  "two 

il 
figures  to  tell  it." 

Place  the  two  of  the  12  under  the  right  hand  combma- 

tion  27 

ii 

2 

Tell  the  children  to  keep  other  figures  m  their  heads. 
Ask  them  to  think  left  hand  combination  2  and  put  figure 

1 
in  their  head  with  it.  The  result  will  be  4. 

(Do  not  attempt  a^  this  time  to  explain  the  process). 

A  great  deal  of  drill  is  necessary.  Children  can  work  at 
board,  on  paper  and  also  talk  this  work. 

Gradually  the  work  is  extended,  using  larger  combina- 
tions each  time.    The  watch-word  of  teacher  and  parent  is 

Drill,  Drill.  '  ,.    t.  ,j 

All  through  the  work  in  addition  the  idea  must  be  held 
that  an  example  having  one  figure  wrong  is  absolutely 
wrong.  No  credit  should  ever  be  allowed  for  it. 
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Blackboard  Problems  in  Addition. 

lUustration: 

1.  John  has  15  cents  and  earned  12  more.    How  much 

has  he  then? 

2.  On  the  playground  Robert  can  throw  a  ball  67  feet 
and  Jack  can  throw  it  5  feet  farther.     How  far  can  Jack 

throw  the  ball? 

The  parent  can  easily  help  the  child's  work  by  writmg 
examples  for  child.    Have  child  examine  his  own  work  and 
see  if  he  can  detect  and  correct  errors. 
lUustration: 

3468 

7295 

3726 

4103 

3976 

HOW  TO  TEACH  A  CHILD  TO  TELL  THE  TIME 

A  child  can  learn  to  tell  time  as  soon  as  he  has  learned 

to  count  by  5's. 

Usually  a  teacher  can  obtain  from  a  jeweler  a  cardboard 
clock  face,  with  hands  attached.  If  not  the  use  of  a  diagram 
on  the  board,  clocks  or  watches  will  do. 
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It  is  better  at  first,  if  possible,  to  have  a  face  marked 
with  figures  instead  of  Roman  numerals.  Later,  after  the 
position  of  the  figures  and  their  relative  values  have  been 
mastered,  the  Roman  numerals  will  not  be  so  confusing. 

The  child  will  know  the  hours  by  hearing  them  fre- 
quently. Tell  him  that  the  small  hand  points  toward  the 
hour  it  is,  while  the  large  hard  counts  oflf  the  minutes.  The 
large  hand  does  a  great  deal  more  traveling  than  the  small 
one.  It  must  go  all  the  rvay  around  the  clock  while  the  small 
hand  travels  from  one  figure  to  another.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  it  is  made  so  much  larger  and  stronger.  Tell  the  children 
that  when  the  large  hand  is  at  12  and  the  small  one  at  1  it 
is  just  1  o'clock,  when  the  large  hand  is  at  12  and  the  sm.all 
one  at  2,  it  is  just  2  o'clock,  etc. 

It  takes  the  large  hand  just  5  minutes  to  travel  from  one 
figure  to  another,  so  when  the  large  hand  is  at  1  it  is  5 
minutes  after  the  hour,  when  it  is  at  2  it  is  5  more  or  10 
minutes  after  the  hour.    When  the  large  hand  gets  to  6  it 
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is  30  minutes  after  the  hour.  The  large  hand  is  just  half  way 
around  on  its  hourly  journey  so  we  say  it  is  half  past  the 
hour. 

After  this  the  bip  hand  is  on  its  way  home  and  we  count 
how  near  it  is  to  home.  When  it  is  at  7,  it  is  S  spaces  away 
from  home.  Each  space  equals  5  minutes,  so  it  is  25  minutes 
to  the  hour  that  the  small  hand  points  At  8  the  large 

hand  is  4  spaces  away  or  20  minutes,  etc. 

Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  drill  will  be  necessary  before 
the  child  can  tell  the  time  correctly  and  easily.  The  occa- 
sional observation  of  the  clock,  perhaps  between  classes, 
will  be  found  to  be  o^  considerable  help. 

SUBTRACTION 
Subtraction  is  the  process  of  finding  how  much  greater 
one  number  is  than  another. 
Terms: 

Minuend — ^The  number  from  which  another  is  sub- 
tracted. 

Subtrahend — ^The  number  subtracted. 

Difference — The  result  obtained  by  subtracting. 

For  children  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  addition 
combinations,  subtraction  will  be  an  easy  step. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  sign  — 

Place  on  board  a  subtraction  relation  as  8 

— 4  Say  four 
(pointing  to  the  figure  4)  and  what  (pointing  to  the  sign) 
makes  eight? 

Place  number  under  line  as  children  say  4. 

Give  other  examples  with  8  as  minuend.    Then  use  one 
as  12 
—  8 

Subtraction  combination  cards  can  be  easily  made  and 
should  be  used  from  now  on. 

It  is  well  at  first  to  ignore  the  child's  mistakes  and  com- 
mend his  successes. 
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Borrowing: 

Place  an  example  as  S4  on  board.     Say  7  and  uhat 

makes  4?  ■''^ 

Children  will  not  answer.  Place  8  on  b.vnrd.  then  say 
borrow  one.  Place  the  figure  1  before  the  f.jjure  4.  on  board. 

(This  writing  on  board  is  for  visibilitv-.  Cive  no  reason 
for  the  borrowing^.  The,,  .ay:  Seven  and  what  are  14. > 
Pupil-/  Place  7  under  rii;ht  hand  tiirures.  Ask  children 
what  they  did;  if  they  cannot  answer  go  through  process 

again. 

Ask  the  children:  What  they  must  do  when  they  bor- 
row?   Some  child  will  suggest  "pay  back." 

Place  craycm  on  3  of  subtrahend  and  say.  "pay  back 

here."  . 

Write  on  board  the  combination  3  to  have  child  see  the 

idea.  

Then:  Four  and  what  are  8?   Pupil— Four. 

Write  4  under  right  hand  figures.    As  soon  as  children 

grasp  the  borrow-pay-back  idea,  stop  asking  tl'.c  ciuestion. 
Pupils  are  early  taught  how  to  test  work  in  ;  ubtracti.m. 

—58  Place  hand  over  minuend,  and  say  9.  8.    Answer  17. 

~19 

5,  2.   Answer — 7. 

Parents  can  lielp  as  with  addition,  by  giving  individual 


work. 

Suggestive  examples: 

$65  $988 

—13  —196 


8000 
—506 


4006 
-1924 


$4132 
—1463 

6795 
—8^9 


$7146 
—3924 

7000 
—697 


11 


m  j... 


,if. 
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Problems: 

If  George  earned  45c  on  Saturday  and  spent  15c  of  it 
to  see  a  ball  game,  how  much  money  had  he  left  ? 
Model  solution — 

45c  money  earned. 
15c  money  spent. 
30c  money  left. 

Margaret's  cap  and  scarf  cost  75c.   If  the  cap  cost  25c, 
how  much  did  rhe  scarf  cost? 

MULTIPLICATION 
Multiplication:    The  process  of  taking  one  number  as 
many  times  as  there  are  units  in  another. 

Table  of  45  combinations  in  multiplication : 


/ 

2 

J 

A 

^ 

6 

7 

<r 

9 
9 

/ 

/ 

Z 

3 

4, 

^ 

^ 

7 

S" 

z 

J^ 

^ 

^ 

/o 

/z 

/A 

/<^ 

/S' 

3 

9 

/Z 

/J" 

/S' 

Z/ 

Z4 

27 

A 

/^ 

zo 

z/^ 

ZS' 

32 

36 

5 

Z5 

30 

3S 

/^O 

^S 

4> 

3C> 

4Z 

^^ 

5/. 

7 

^9 

J^ 

U 

8f 

(oA 

72 

9 

i7 

■"IP 
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Multiplicand— The  nunihcr  mulliplied  or  taken. 

Multiplier— The  number  by  wIj.  'r  another  is  multiplied. 

Product— the  result  obtained  by  multiplication. 

The  combinations  are  taught  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
addition  combination,  and  in  teaching  them  give  prepara- 
tion for  division :  that  is,  have  the  pupil  answer  the  questions, 
how  many  6's  in  24,  and  how  many  4's  in  24,  as  well  as  to 
state  that  6  times  4  are  24. 

Give  much  oral  drill,  seat  work  and  board  work  of  the 
following  character; 

3-2-4-32  8-&-3-54  20 

2  3  _3 


40 
4 


50 
5 


60 
6 


(iood  cards  are  easilv  obtained  or  made  and  should  be 
used  daily  for  drill.    These  cards  can  be  used  effectively  in 

many  ways,  as: 

Keep  a  record  of  how  many  cards  each  child  can  answer 
correctlv  in  a  given  time,  say,  two  minutes.  Work  to  see 
how  much  they  can  gain  from  one  week  to  another. 

Have  children  stand  3  or  4  in  a  group,  and  hand  card  to 
one  answering  first.    Then  have  winners  in  each  group  try 
together. 
Carrying: 

No  explanation  of  this  process  is  made. 
63845 
5 

Children  are  asked  the  product  of  5  times  5. 

Say— We  will  place  the  right  hand  figure  under  the  5 
and  think  the  other.  Then  5  X  4?  Ans..  20.  Add  the  number 
you  have  in  vour  head  to  this.  What  do  you  get?  Ans.,  22. 
Place  the  right  hand  figure  2  u  ider  the  3  and  think  the 
other,  etc. 


S    1 


1  ^'1 
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After  going  through  two  or  three  examples  stop  asking 
questions  and  expect  children  to  carry  without  being  told. 
Then  have  a  child  come  to  the  board  and  work  one,  giving 
products  orally. 

Two  or  more  figure  multiplication: 

By  the  time  children  come  to  this  work,  they  know  how 
to  read  and  write  numbers  and  know  the  value  of  units, 
tens,  etc. 

Example— Multiply  24  by  14. 
Explanation — 


Short  Process. 
24 
14 

24 
336 


24  multiplicand 
14  multiplier 

4X24=-~% 
10  X  24  -  240 

14  X  24  =  336  product. 

The  explanation  shows  that  to  multiply  by  14,  we  first 
multiply  by  4.  then  by  10,  and  add  these  i)roducts  to  obtain 
10  +  4  or  14  times  24. 

The  figure  0  in  the  explanation  does  not  appear  in  ordin- 
;iry  work. 
Multiply 


A ' 


ultiply: 


25 

36 

95 

13 

13 

23 

75 

108 

285 

25 

36 

100 

325 

468 

218^ 

63 

,U 

56 

89 

93 

15 

14 

17 

18 

17 

Problems : 

Simple  problems  should  be  introduced  in  the  work;  as 
soon  as  the  mechanics  of  the  process  are  mastered  these  at 
first  should  be  simple,  as: 


ARmiMKTU:  3'^ 

Mary  paid  5c  for  one  pencil.    How  much  will  6  pencils 
'°''  lohn  earths  3c  a  day.   How  much  money  will  he  earn  in 

'  ^^tv  always  tc.  keep  the  prnhlen.  l--ticaK  There  are 
ever  so  n.any  problems  come  up  m  even  a  child  s  hfe  that 
can  be  used  effectively. 

Later  such  as  these  may  be  used. 

Alice  went  to  the  store  for  her  mother  and  bought  3 
lbs  of  sugar  at  10c  per  lb..  2  cans  of  condensed  milk  at  18c 
""•  ::an,  ^nd  2  loavc.  of  bread  at  13c  per  loaf.  How  much 
chanee  will  she  receive  from  a  $2.00  bill.  ^,  -.^n      a 

How  much  is  gained  on  a  dozen  dolls  costing  $12.00  and 

selling  for  $2.50  each? 

Division:    The  process  of  fniding  how  many  times  one 
number  contains  another  is  called  division. 

The  terms  used  are: 

Dividend— The  number  divided. 

Divisor— The  number  divided  by. 

Quotient— The  result  ..btained  by  dividing. 

The  sign  -•-  is  read  "divided  by." 

The  pupil  knows  the  division  tables  through  his  w,>rk 

in  multii)licatiou  as  18  -^9.  ,  i  *  . 

He  should  now  thoroughly  review  these,  and  complete 

the  tables  through  108    •-  9. 

\  great  deal  of  time  at  first  should  be  given  to  review- 
in.^  ihese  tables.  Division  c.irds  may  be  used  with  other 
de'vicesas  such  drills  will  arouse  some  keen  competition, 
accuracv  and  rapidity  l:.-ing  the  incentive. 

Inexact  divisions  should  be  drilled  on  having  children 

name  remainder.  ^   crivJnP- 

Divide  each  number  in  the  first  two  rows  b>  2,  givmg 

each  quotient  and  the  remainder  when  there  is  one 

Tn  the  same  wav  divide  the  numbers  m  the  lust  three 

rows  by  3;  four  rows  by  4;  live  rows  by  5,  etc. 
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How  many  times  is  2  contained  in  46? 

Dividend,  46;  Divisor,  2;  Quotient,  23. 

2  is  contained  in  4  (ten)  2  times;  write  2  under  the  tens. 

2  is  contained  in  6,  3  times;  write  3  under  the  units. 
Divide  672  by  3 : 

672  -^  3  =  224. 

3  is  contained  in  6  (hundreds)  2  (hundreds)  times ;  write 
2  under  the  hundreds. 

3  is  contained  in  7  (tens)  2  (tens)  times  and  l(ten)  left 
over ;  write  2  under  the  tens. 

3  is  contained  in  10  add  2,  or  12,  4  times ;  write  4  under 
units  place. 

After  explanation  of  one  or  two,  the  process  is  shortened 
thus: 

3  into   6, 2  times. 

2  into    7,  2  times,  with  1  remainder. 

3  into  12, 4  times. 
Proof:  3  X  224  -  672. 
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696  : 
651  -: 
440-: 
672- 

3 

3 

5 

-6 

S9 


Examples: 

492-:- 2 

690-:- 5 

378-:- 2 

892-:- 4 

Find  how  manv  times  $650  contain  $2. 

Find  how  many  times  126  ft.  contain  3  ft. 

How  many  times  are  4  inches  contamed  m  464  mches. 

^'  '"john'bought  32  marbles  and  divided  them  equally  among 
himself  and  his  3  brothers.    How  many  marbles  will  each 

^""'^Mary  was  present  at  school  180  days  last  year.    How 
manv  weeks  did  she  attend? 

Mr.  Brown  sold  3  horses  for  $231.00.    How  much  d>d 
he  receive  for  eacl  -  <^  them? 

The  paren'  •    ^      .'o  much  toward  making  the  child  pro- 
ficient in  divisi  aiuch  drill  and  practice  at  home. 

LONG  DIVISION 
Long  Division:    There  is  perhaps  no  subject  in  arith- 
metic that  needs  more  constant  drill  than  long  ^I'vismm   Ln- 
less  he  can  do  it  accurately  it  will  be  diftcult  for  the  ch.  d   o 
master  the  later  work,  as  nearly  every  kmd  mvolves  the  use 

of  long  division.  .  .  , 

Do  not  allow  the  child  f.  divide  by  long  division  u.th 

a  divisor  of  11  or  12. 

Explanation: 


(  32 
31)992 


31  is  not  contained  in  9,  but  it  is  con- 

93  tained  in  99  about  as  many  times  as  30  is 

"~^2  contained  in  90,  or  3  is  contained  in  9. 

62  Try  3. 

WrhTs  in  the  quotient  over  9  the  last  figure  of  the 

.ividend  used,  then  multiply  31  X  3,  giving  93;  wnte  this 


h 


itu 
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under  99.  Sulitract  93  from  99;  brinj?  down  2;  31  is  in  62  as 
many  times  as  3  is  contained  in  6,  or  2  times.  Place  the  2 
in  the  answer  over  the  2.  Multiply  31  X  2.  giviiitj-  62.  sub- 
tract; there  is  no  remainder. 

Then  32  is  the  answer. 

Work  several  examples  on  board,  at  first  giving  the 
explanation  and  later  calli:  -.•  on  the  pupils  to  help.  Finally 
they  will  be  able  to  give  all  tlio  i'.xplaiiati<»n  and  work 
examples  independently. 

Perhaps  for  the  second  lesson  one  might  take  examples 


as: 


(     8 


22)1672 
176 
Explain  that  22  X  8  is  too  large  and  that  we  must  try 
a  smaller  figure,  as  7;  the  remainder  13  is  not  as  large  as  22, 
so  bring  down  the  next  numbers  as  before. 
(     76 


22)1672 

154 

132 

132 

Examples: 

Divide : 

4056  bv  52 

8188  by  92 

1344  by  32 

3486  bv  42 

34385  by   65 

73616  by  214 

22250  by   25 

4992  by    52 

Remember  that  there  are  five  principle  steps  to  Long 
Division. 

(1)  Divide. 

(2)  Write  figure  in  quotient. 

(3)  Multiply. 

(4)  Subtract. 

(5)  t3rin"-  down  next  figuro. 
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It  has  proved  excellent  practice  to  give  at  least  one 
example  in  Long  Division  at  the  beginning  ot  the  Ntmibe 
Period  each  day  for  a  whole  tern,,  after  the  work  has  been 
taken  up.    Proof  of  Lonir  Division:    Quotient  X  Divisor  - 
Dividend. 

FRACTIONS 

Fraction.:    One  or  more  of  the  ecpial  parts  of  a  unit  is 
called  a  fraction. 

Terms: 

Numerator— Number  above  the  line. 

Denominator— Number  below  the  line.  _ 

Mixed  Number— Number  composed  of  a  unit  and  trac- 
tion. « 

1  2  3 


1  circle  =  2  half  circles  -  4  quarter  circles 
1  ==  2  halves  =  4  fourths 

1  =2  -1 

2  4 

Into  how  many  parts  is  figure  2  divided? 
What  would  we  call  one  part  of  it? 
Into  how  many  parts  is  figure  3  divided? 

Thirds  and  Sixths:  »    ,    ^u- 

If  we  took  3  parts  of  these  what  part  of  the  whole  thing 

\vould  it  be? 


J 


6 

6 

H 


"n 
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Into  how  many  equal  parts  is  the  first  divided  ?  One  of 
the  three  equal  parts  of  anything-  is  one-third  of  it,  and  is 
written  \. 

Into  how  many  equal  parts  is  the  second  divided? 

One  of  the  6  equal  parts  of  anything  is  one-sixth  of  it, 
and  is  written  |. 

^  equals  how  many  sixths? 

f  equals  how  many  sixths? 

One  whole  thing  equals  how  many  thirds?  How  many 
sixths? 

Eighths: 

This  rule  is  3  inches  long.  Into  how  many  equal  parts  is 
the  first  inch  divided? 


One  of  the  eight  equal  parts  of  anything  is  one-eighth 
of  it,  and  is  written  J.   Write  three-eighths,  five-eighths. 

How  many  eighths  equal  i,  \,  |. 
Fifths  and  Tenths: 


f 

1 

1 
to 

1 

^  -jam— ,»tj-ar»«ii 
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How  many  tenths  are  equal  to  J  ? 
How  many  tenths  are  equal  to  t  ? 


4:1 


1  -  ? 
10 

I_  1  -  ? 
10        10 


3-  + 
10  ^ 


1  + 

4 

1 


"    =  ? 
1,=? 


Twelfths: 


One  of  the  tr^relve  equal  parts  of  anything  is  one-twelfth, 
and  is  written  i- 

\  equals  how  many  twelfths? 
\  equals  how  many  twelfths? 
\  equals  how  many  twelfths? 


i  +  - 

12  ^  12 

^-  +  - 

12  ^  12 


7_ 1      =    ? 

12  12 

9  —     *      =    ? 


12 


12 


Be  sure  that  the  children  understand  that  the  terms  of 
the  fraction  ask  two  questions: 

1.  Into  how  many  parts  is  the  unit  divided? 

2.  How  many  parts  are  taken? 


FracllonsMade  Easy  hy  Comparisons. 
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Pupils   Working  Out    Problems    in    Multiplication    and   Division    of 

Fractions. 

Principles  of  Fractions: 

1 — Multiplying  the  numerator  or  dividing  the  denomi- 
nator of  a  fraction  by  any  number,  multiplies  the  fraction 
by  that  number. 

Illustration  :—      6x212„  8  8. 

4         -4"  4+2*2" 

2 — Dividing  the  numerator  or  multiplying  the  denomi- 
nator of  a  fraction  by  any  number  divides  the  fraction  by 
that  number. 

Illustration : —      12  -f-  2     6     ^  12 


12 
6 


2_6_, 
"6"    • 


=  12  =  1 
6  x2      12 


3 — Multiplying  or  dividing  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by 
the  same  number  does  not  change  the  value  of  the  fraction. 


6 


=  2. 


12-2 
6  "^• 


6x2^ 
3x2 
12-^2 
6  -^2 


12 
6 
6 
"3 


12 


=  2. 


6 


=  2. 


Reducing  fractions  to  higher  or  lower   terms  does  not 
change  their  value. 

Reduce  I  to  lower  terms. 

2  -i-  2  ^  1     Divide  each  term  by  the  same  number.    We 

6-5-2     3        have  learned  that  J  has  the  same  value  as  L 
Reduce  i  to  fifteenths     1  X  3  ^  _3     Multiply  each  term  by 

5x3     15 
the  same  number,  i  and  A  have  the  same  value. 

(That  these  fractions  have  the  same  value  can  easily  be 
shown  by  turning  to  the  diagrams  shown  previously). 


■■n 


6    ^ 
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Examples:    Reduce  to  lowest  terms: 

1.?.    2-s  ,%^,  M  .V" 

Reduce  to  24ths.       J,   %,   i,   r2'   I'   3'   •" 
Addition  and  Subtraction: 

We  cannot  add  or  subtract  6  chairs  and  2  tables;  i 
apples  and  4  pears,  i  and  i 

'   We  must  reduce  our  fractions  so  that  they  will  have  the 
same  or  a  common  denominator. 


4 


9^ 
li 

2  8^ 

3  "      12 


17 

12 


*12 


4 


Easy  Examples: 


+i 


+i 


4^ 


+2i 


+2! 
+4| 


I 


71 
-3i 


12- 


+7J 


7i 

Problems: 

1  From  four  and  one-sixth,  take  two  and  one-eighth. 

2  I  had  $3 J  and  earned  $U.  How  much  had  1  then? 

3.  Mrs.  Morse  bought  12i  yds.  of  linen  and  used  all  but 
2i  yds.  of  it.   How  many  yds.  did  she  use? 

4.  John  saved  $30i  and  his  sister  saved  $25i  How  much 

did  both  save?  _  , 

5  If  it  takes  121  yards  of  carpet  for  the  hvmg  room 
and  16f  yds.  for  the  hall,  how  many  yds.  were  needed  for 

both? 

6  George  threw  a  baseball  45|  yds.,  and  James  threw 
it  40i  yds.    How  much  farther  did  George  throw  it  than 

Tames  ^ 

7  Guv  has  on  his  cart  12i  lbs.  cereal,  4  lbs.  sugar,  3\  Ibs^ 
of  bacon  and  24  lbs.  of  flour.  How  much  did  the  load  weigh. 
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MuItipHcatbn  and  Division: 

In  multiplication  of  fractions  cancel  whenever  possible, 


as: 


15  4     15x4     3 

16  ^5'  16x5"4 


.'1 


6x}-  6x3     9-4J 

4"2 

2 
3 
2  2x9  -6 

3x9  '3 


Fraction  Values  Illustrated 


w 


.    In  division  of  fractions  invert  the  divisions  and  multiply, 


m 


14     2     14x5     7 


15     5  "  15     2  ~  3 

3 
4+2     4 2     2 

5         " 5x  3" 5 

3 
6+2      6x3     „ 


=  i-2J 
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Exercises: 


1         a  V    * 
1.        4^0 


3.     7xf, 


4. 
5. 
6. 


tx24 
5  *| 


ix  16 
I  X  27 

y.    16  xi 


7. 

8. 


10.     \"  +  *. 


11.    16  + 
12. 


20 


Problems: 

1.  Hov    much  candy  at  Sf„  a  lb.  can   be  bought   for 


$4ii 


2.  How  many  eggs  at  $1  a  dozen  can  be  bought  lor 

3.  A  lot  in  the  form  of  a  square  is  20i  ft.  on  a  side. 
Find  the  perimeter. 

4.  If  a  train  runs  J  miles  in  one  minute,  how  far  will  it 
run  in  an  hour? 

5.  How   many   pieces  of  cord  f.  yds.  long  can   be  cut 
from  a  roll  of  cord  containing  49  yds. 

Diagram  for  drill  in  Fractions: 

The  following  are  a  few  sug^e^itions  for  its  use: 

1.  Beginning  at  upper  right  hand  corner,  name  all  frac- 
tions not  in  lowest  terms  and  reduce  them. 

2.  Change  all  the  halves  and  fourths  to  eighths. 

.^.  Find  all  the  improper  fractions  and  reduce  to  whole 
or  mixed  numbers. 

4.  Add  the  fractions  that  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
line  my  pointer  touches. 

5.  Divide  the  fractions  that  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
line  my  pointer  touches,  etc. 


'I' 
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This  dingram  left  on  the  h'.:\y<\  will  [>  .vc  .1  •  ondless 
source  of  material  t'(.r  rapid  drill  m  fractious.  .,  ini  iirs 
might  be  changed  occasionally. 
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Fraction  Table  for  Rapid  Drill  Exercise*. 

Decimals:  Fractions  that  express  tenth-  'lundredths. 
thousandths,  etc.,  are  called  decimal  fractions  iir  dcciiii  ps 

Reading  and  Writing: 

When  anything  is  divided  into  10  equal  [larts,  oacli 
jjart  is  called  one-t'^nth,  written  cither  ,',  ox  .1. 

When  anything  is  divided  into  100  equal  part^  lach 
is  called  one-hundred ths,  written  either  ^  or  .01. 

The  child  \\\\\  readily  see  that  at  tinu-s  ir  would  i'C  much 
easier  and  more  practical  to  use  the  decimal  insteaa  ot  the 
fraction. 
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Orders  of  dtcimals  an-  sli   wn  below 
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c  -s 


"  I  if 

3   e 


3     4(     6      -      i  —      - 

.«.•—«./—<  r~  —i  r^ 
8  7  n       4  3  2  o 

**75  ati<!  i  26  ten-thousandths, 
the  "rind,     it  t  ikint?  the  part  in 


di  !  s  •  !  \v  riting. 


sci   t! 
enthb 


the  child  under- 
indredths  under 


This  nuinber  is  re  •' 
Emphasis  is  laid  . 
reading  that  the  Jet  mal    .<'ii 

Addition  ^nd  Subtraction: 

Care  iiust  b-j  taken  at  first  t 
sta  is  that  t.-tiths  m\ist  be  itndt  i 
hn-    ircdth      etc. 

Exercises 

I'ind  ti      su-i  o' 

1.  3.5  and  (    45 

2.  7.45  an.   3.3 
>.  4.237,  3.. ^6.  4.234 
-.  3.6,     38,  .60 
5.  56.7     ,3.3,  3,  74,  6.2. 

Sobtr;         ^  indicated: 
4A.     —27  A 
4  —  2.98 
2  —  .0036 
—  .98 
.8—  .874 

Mvlti.      ition  and  Division: 

Ii  aiultiplication  of  decimals,  -mitiplv  a?  if  nui  hers 
were  integers,  and  from  the  right  m  the  "oduct  point  off 
as  many  decimal  places  as  there  are  in  both  multiplicand  and 
multiplier. 


6.   .75.  7.9.  .666.  S.625 
;.  4.03.  17.205,45.  10.0.> 

8.  64  06,  68.8243,  6.7142 

9.  40.08.  .063,  7.3842 
10.  5.4528,  10,307,  .3642 

6.  620.2—  .6643 

7.  49.06  —  3.4321 

8.  345.3  —  23.45 

9.  600  —  4.37 

10.  20  —  6.4283 


I 


i 

;  I 

W 
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.43 
.26 
258 
86 


ARITHMETIC 

Since  the  nuiltiplicand  has  2  decimal 
places  and  the  nuiltiplicr  2  decimal  places, 
the  product  must  contain  four  decimal 
placca. 


1118 


To  multiply  a  decimal  by  10.  100,  1000.  etc..  move  the 
decimal  as  many  places  to  the  riyht  as  there  arc  noughts  in 
the  multiplier. 

63.743  X  100-6374.3. 

To  divide  a  decimal  by  10.  100,  1000,  etc.,  move  the 
decimal  i)()int  as  many  places  to  the  left  as  there  are  noughts 
in  the  divisor. 

76.4^1000-  .0764. 

To  divide  a  decim.il  by  a  decimal,  change  the  divisor  to 
an  integer  by  moving  the  decimal  jKiint  in  both  dividend  and 
divisor  as  many  places  to  the  right  as  there  are  decimal 
figures  in  the  divisor.  Proceed  as  in  division  of  a  decimal 
bv  an  integer. 

Divide  .23460  by  .68. 

(      .345  Make  the  divisor  .68  an  integer  by  mov- 


68.  )23. 460     "iR  the  decmial  pomt  t\ 
20.4         dividend  23.460,  and  di' 

vo  places  m  Doi 
isor  68. 

306 

272 

340 

340 

rcises: 

15.4-^2 

6.208  X  .19 

77.50-:- 2.5 

36.4  X  .6 

40.56  X  .006 

4.58  X  3.6 

.14X  35 

48.783  X  85 

486  X  2.49 

85.36 -^  .08 

88.    :-  .0125 

.338  X  .04 

2.36^4 

26  -^  .  1625 

$6.45  -^  .05 

864.9-M2.4 

.3200-^-  .75 

4.9  X  .076 

.369  :    .003 

1.4635  -:    .05 

34 .75    : -  7 . 5 
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Constant  drill  must  be  the  aim  of  both  teacher  and 
parent  in  the  work  in  decimals. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  work  should  be  thoroughly 
mastered  and  rapidly  executed,  and  repetition  is  the  only 
way  in  which  this  end  can  be  secured. 

A  word  niisht  be  said  here  about  the  use  of  problems. 
They  are  valuable  not  only  as  form  of  drill  but  also  be- 
cause they  do  so  much  toward  training  the  mind  for  clear 
reasoning.  Always  use  them,  both  oral  and  written,  as  soon 
as  the  mechanics  of  the  work  are  covered. 

Suggestive  Problem*: 

1.  A  cow  gives  46o8.75  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year, 
many  quarts  did  she  give,  if  1  qt,  weighs  2.15  lbs.? 

2.  The  cost  of  drilling  a  well  at  $.625  per  foot,  was 
$26.25.  How  deep  was  the  well? 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Liquid  and  Dry: 

Liquid  measure  is  used  in  measuring  liquids,  as  milk, 

oil,  etc. 

Dry  measure  is  used  in  measuring  dry  or  bulky  sub- 
stances, as  potatoes,  grain,  etc. 

In  teaching  these  measures,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have,  if 
possible,  the  different  units  of  measure  and  let  the  child 
measure  for  himself. 


How 


Q*4at       Otue«      FW»  C'«-<- 

Liquid   Measure 


Dry  Measure 


I 


•2 
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TABLES 

4  gills  -  1  pint  (pt.)  2  pts.  =  1  qt. 

2  pts.  -  1  quart  (qt.)  8  qts.  =  1  peck  (pk.) 

4qts.  -  1  gallon  (gal.)  4pks.  =  1  bushel  (bu.) 


1  gal.  =  231  cu.  ins.  1  bu.  -  2150.42  cu.  ins. 
Reduce  6  its.  1  pt.  to  pints. 

2  pts.  in  1  qt. 

6  =  No.  of  qts. 
"12  pts.  Explanation:  If  in  1  quart  there  are 

+  1  2  pts.,  in  6  qts.  there  will  be  6  X  2  pts., 

13  pts.  or  12  pts.  12  pts.,  add  1  pt.  -  13  pts. 

Reduce  4  bu.  3  pks.  to  p  s. 
Reduce  3  pts.  2  gills,  to  gills. 
Reduce  5  qts.  3  pts.,  to  pts. 
Reduce  16  quarts  to  pts. 
8)16  =  No.  of  qts. 

Explanation:   If  it  takes  8  quarts 
to  make  1  pk,  there  are  as  many 
pks.  in  16  qts.  as  16  ^  8,  or  2  pks. 
Reduce : 

6  gills  to  pts. 


2  pks. 


Reduce : 

5  pts.  to  qts. 

9  pks.  to  bus. 

10  qts.  to  gal. 

Length 

12     inches  (in.)  =  1  ft. 
3     feet  —  1  yard  (yd.) 
5i  yards  =  1  roc*  (rd.) 
161  ft.  -=  1  rod 
320    rods  =  1  mile  (mi.) 


24  pks.  to  bu. 
30  pts.  to  qts. 

Area 

This  is  a  yd.  square  drawn 
to  a  smaller  scale. 


■■■■iB^ 


Square  Yard 


ARITHMETIC 

A  fathom,  used  in  measuring 
depth  of  water  ■=  6  ft. 
A  knot,  used  in  measuring  dis- 
tances at  sea,  is  about  1.15 
miles. 
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Table 

144  sq.  inches  =  1  sq.  ft. 
9  sq.  ft.  —  1  sq.  yd. 
30i  sq.  yds.  "=  1  sq.  rod 
160  sq.  rds.  =  1  acre 
640  acres  =  1  sq.  mile 


A  hand,  used  in  measuring  height  of  horses  =  4  ins. 

In  teaching  these  tables  of  measure,  the  children  should 
themselves  measure  the  ft.,  yd.,  rod.,  etc.    It  will  give  them 
a  more  lasting  idea  oT  the  unit. 
Change  to  sq.  yds. :  Reduce  to  feet : 

15  sq.  rds.         18  s(i.  ft.  9  yds.  24  ins. 

27  sq.  rds.        24  sq.  ft.  6  yds.  48  ins. 

32  sq.  rds.         16  sq.  ft. 

Volume  Measure 


SFt. 


ir». 


CUKC  rooT. 


CUBIC  YARD. 

Table 

1728  cu.  inches  =  1  cu.  ft. 

27  cu,  ft.  —  1  cu.  yd. 
A  cu.  yd.  of  earth  is  a  load. 

Reduce  to  next  lower  unit : 

6  cu.  ft.        7  cu.  yds.  12  cu.  ft.        3i  cu.  yds. 

Reduce  to  next  higher  unit : 

378  cu.  ft.        1350  cu.  ft.        25,920  cu.  ins. 
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Weight  Measure: 

16  ounces  (oz.)  —  1  pound  (lb.) 
100  pounds  —  1  hundredweight  (cwt.) 
2000  pounds  -  1  ton  (T.) 
2240  pounds  —  1  Long  Ton 

The  L.  T.  is  used  in  weighing  iron  and  steel,  iron  ore. 
and  other  products  of  mines. 

A  cu.  ft.  of  water  weighs  62i  lbs.    A  gallon  of  water 
weighs  8i  lbs. 

Express  in  tons: 

220  cwt.  8000  lbs.  7000  lbs. 

Find  the  cost  of  5000  lbs.  of  hay  at  $20.00  per  ton. 
Cork  is  .24  as  heavy  as  water.  How  much  does  a  cu.  ft. 
of  cork  weigh? 

Time  Measure: 

60  seconds  (sec.)  —  1  minute  (min.) 
60min.  —  1  hour  (hr.) 
24  hours  —  1  day  (da.) 
365 days—  1  year  (yr.) 

10  yrs.  -  1  decade ;  100  yrs.  =  1  century 

Thirty  days  have  September, 

April,  June  and  November. 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one. 

Save  February,  which  alone 

Has  twenty-eight,  and  one  day  more 

We  add  to  it  one  year  in  four. 

Value  Measures: 

The  unit  of  English  money  is  the  pound  or  sovereign. 

4  farthings  (far.)  —  1  penny  (d.) 
12  pence  —  1  shilling  (s.) 
20  shillings  —  1  pound  (£) 

1  pound  -  $4.8665 
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The  unit  of  French  money  is  the  franc. 

100  centimes  (c.)  =  1  franc  (fr.) 

1  franc  =  $.193 

The  unit  of  German  money  is  the  mark. 

100  pfennigs  (pf.)  =  $.238 

COMMON  MEASUREMENTS 
Rectangles: 

The  diiTcrence  in  the  direction  of  two  lines  that  meet  is  an 

angle.  ,^ 

A  figm-c  that  has  four  straight  sides  and  four  c^iual 

angles  is  a  rcctangk.  |       | 

A  four-sided  figure  whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel  is 
a  parallelogram.     £Ji 

The  number  of  stjuare  units  in  a  surface  is  its  area. 

The  area  of  a  rectangle  or  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  its  base  and  altitude,  expressed  in  like  units. 

Find  the  area  of  a  rectangle  14  ft.  by  4  ft.  6  ins. 

Explanation:    Express  the  dimensions  in  like  units: 

Base  =  14  ft.   .\ltitude  -  14  ft.  =  63  sci.  ft. 

Then,  area  =  (4i  X  14)  sq.  ft.  =  63  sq.  ft. 

Find  the  missing  area  or  part  for  each  parallelogram  : 

Base  Altitude  Area 

20  ft.  8  ft.  6  ins.  —  sq.  ft. 

_  rds.  26  rds.  988  sq.  rds. 

lOrds.  25  rds.  -  sq.  rds. 

Triangles:     A  plane  figure  bounded  by  three  straight 
lines  is  a  triangle. 
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Each  triangle  is  one-half  of  a  parallelogram,  of  the  same 
base  and  altitude.   As: 

Area  of  triangle  =i  (base  X  altitude). 

Find  area  of  these  triangles: 

Base  Altitude  Base  Altitude 

24  ins.  10  ins.  50  rds.        46rds. 

30  ft.  16  ft.  80  yds.        45  ft.  6  ins. 

A  triangular  grass  plot  has  a  base  of  40  ft.  and  an  alti- 
tude of  20  ft.  6  ins.   Find  its  area. 

Find  the  cost  of  a  hard  wood  floor  for  your  schoolroom 
at  9c  per  square  ft. 

Rectangular  Solids:  A  solid  having  6  rectangular  faces 
is  a  rectangular  solid. 

The  number  of  cubit  units  that  any  solid  contains  is  its 
volume. 

The  volume  of  a  rectangular  solid  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  its  length,  width  and  thickness  all  expressed  in  like 
units. 

1.  Find  the  volume  of  a  cake  of  ice,  3  ft.  long,  2  ft. 
wide  and  15  ft.  thick. 

2.  How  many  cu.  ft.  of  air  does  the  room  you  are  in 
contain? 

3.  Find  the  number  of  cu.  ft.  in  a  pile  of  stone  25  ft. 
long,  3  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  high. 

4.  A  door  sill  is  6  ft.  long,  16  ins.  wide  and  10  ins.  thick. 
Find  the  number  of  cu.  ft.  of  stone  it  contains. 

5.  How  many  cu.  ins.  docs  a  brick  contain,  if  it  is  6  ins. 
long,  3  ins.  wide,  and  2i  ins.  thick? 

WOOD  MEASURE 

128  cu.  ft.  —  1  cord  (cd.) 

A  pile  of  4  ft.  wood,  8  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  high,  is  a  cord. 
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Change  to  cds.: 
512  cu.  ft. 
640  cu.  ft. 


One  Cord  of  Wood 

Exercises: 

1.  Change  to  cu.  ft.: 
10  cd.  20  cd. 

9  cd.  14  cd. 

Find  the  number  of  cords  of  4  ft.  wood  in  a  pile : 
iR'  V  2'  20'  X  4'  36'  X  2' 

t'll-       5,x6;       3o;><4: 

16'  X  8'  64'  X  5'  25   X  » 

Find  the  number  of  cords  of  stove  wood  in  a  pile  46  ft. 
long  and  8  ft.  high. 

Problems  in  Mensuration: 

1.  If  the  capacity  of  the  tank  of  a  locomotive  tender  ,s 
890  cu.  ft.,  how  many  gallons  of  water  will  it  hold. 

2  Find  the  cost,  at  45c  a  cu.  yd.,  of  excavating  a  cellar 
28  ft.  long,  27  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep. 

3.  Find  the  cost,  at  $7.40  per  cu.  yd.,  of  a  concrete  wall 
36  ft.  by  2  ft.  by  6  ft.  .    oatm, 

4.  The  main  passage  of  a  Toronto  post  office  is  240  ft. 
long  and  24  ft.  wide.  Find  its  area. 

5  Find  the  cost  of  painting  the  front  of  an  apartment 
house'30  ft.  wide  and  54  ft.  high,  at  25c  per  sq.  yd. 

6  This  is  a  diagram  of  a  cellar.  Find  the  cost  of  paving 
the  cellar  floor  with  concrete  at  $1.25  per  square  yard. 
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2.6,- 

7.  The  cellar  was  dug  6  ft.  deep. 
Find  the  cost  of  the  excavation  at  50c  per 
cu.  yd. 

8.  A  grain  elevator  had  a  bin  1\  ft. 
square  and  60  ft.  deep.  About  how  many 
bushels  would  it  hold. 


Diagram  of  Cellar 


PERCENTAGE 

The  general  name  given  to  that  part  of  arithmetic  that 
treais  of  per  cents,  is  percentage. 

The  term  per  cent,  means  per  hundred  or  hundredths. 
The  sign  for  it  is  ^'i . 

To  a  child  familiar  with  fractions  and  decimals,  per- 
centage will  hold  no  horrors.  It  involves  no  new  principal 
for  per  cents,  are  really  fractions  or  decimals  whose  dcmo- 
minators  are  100. 

4%,  4  per  cent.,  4/ 100,  and  .04.  all  represent  the  same 
thing,  namely,  4  hundredths. 

When  the  per  cent,  has  an  easy  fractional  equivalent, 
work  can  be  shortened  by  using  it. 

Memorize  this  table: 

70  % 
90  % 

\    Of     ^ 

12i%  =  \ 
37i%  -  i 

The  three  chief  types  of  problems  in  percentage  are: 

1.  Finding  a  per  cent,  of  a  number. 

2.  Finding  what  per  cent,  one  number  is  of  another. 

3.  Finding  a  number  when  a  per  cent,  of  it  is  given. 

The  number  of  which  some  per  cent,  is  found  is  called 
the  base. 

The  number  of  hundredths  found  is  called  the  rate. 


50%  =^ 

25%  =  \ 

75%  =  I 

20%  =  \ 


40%  =  I 

00%  =  I 

80%  =  \ 

10%  =  I 

30%  =  To 


10 
9 
10 


631%  -  f 

87i%  .  J 

6J%  =  I 

33^%  -  \ 


60|%  -  I 
16|%  =  \ 

83~J%  =  % 

mo  -  A. 
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The  result  found  by  finding  a  per  cent,  oi  the  base  is 

percen*   ge. 

Thus.  50%  of  20  -  10.  -^O  is  the  base,  50%  the  rate,  and 

10  the  percentage. 

The  best  way  to  approach  these  problems  is  through 
the  three  similar  cases  in  fractions. 
Finding  a  per  cent  of  a  number: 

Rule :    Base  X  Rate  =  Percentage. 

Similar  example  in  fractions:  What  is  \  of  30? 
Rate     Base 

Find  25%  of  60. 

25%-    i 
=-15 
i  X  60=  15  percentage. 
Find  the  per  cents,  indicated  by  using  fractional  equiva- 
lents : 

10%  of  20  37i%  of  40 

50%  of  40  62i7o  of  80 

25%  of  32  87i%  of  88 

Find  24%  of  $47.25. 


60%  of  75 
40%  of  125 
20%  of  400 


$47.25  =  Base 
.24  =  Rate 

18900 
9450 


$11.3400  Percentage 

Find : 

88%  of  15 
23%  of  $14.50 


15%  of  $25.00 
12%  of  2634 


base 


Finding  what  per  cent,  one  number  i»  of  another 
Rule:    The  rate  equals  the  percentage  divided  by  the 

Similar  example  in  fractions:    What  part  of  60  is  30? 


V 

m 
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What  per  cent,  of  160  is  60? 
(  .37i  or  37i% 

160)60.00 
48.0 

1200 
1120 

160      ' 
What  percent,  of: 

96  is  64  888  is  148 

90  is  75  944  is  350 

900  is  460  800  is  180 

Finding  a  number  when  a  per  cent,  of  it  u  given 
Rule:    The  base  equals  the  percentage  divided  by  the 

rate. 

Similar  example  in  fractions :  Find  the  number  of  which 

f  is  15. 

Find  the  number  of  which  30  is  4% : 
■04)30.00 

Base 


)  750 

Find  the  number  of  which ; 

98  is  7% 
60  is  16% 


126  is  37i% 


LC7. 


40  is  I2i% 
100  is  207o 
$45  is  60% 

15  is  757o 


50  is  25% 

Problems: 

1.  How  much  steel  was  used  in  constructing  a  building, 
if  12%  of  it,  or  1200  tons,  was  used  in  the  dome? 

2.  One  season  a  basket  ball  team  played  24  games  and 
won  16.  What  per  cent,  of  the  games  played  were  won? 

3.  Mr.  Jones  had  80  hens  and  sold  20  of  them    What  per 
cent,  of  all  his  hens  did  he  sell? 


p--' 
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4.  Margaret  spent  $.75  for  a  book.  This  was  20%  of 
all  her  money.   How  much  money  had  she? 

5  Formerly  there  were  400  fishermen  in  a  certain  town. 
If  the  number  has  decreased  10  %.  how  many  fishermen  are 

there  now?  , 

6.  A  man.  who  had  a  pile  of  wood  contammg  240  cords. 

sold  16f  %  of  it.  How  many  cords  did  he  sell? 

INTEREST 
Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money  is  interest. 
The  money  for  the  use  of  which  money  is  paid  is  the 

^""  The  sum  of  the  principal  and  the  interest  is  the  amount. 
Interest  is  reckoned  as  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  rate  of  intereit  is  the  per  cent,  paid  for  one 

year. 

Ordinarily  a  month  is  regarded  as  30  days. 

A  child  can  readily  be  taught  to  understand  that  the 
principal  in  interest,  represents  the  base  in  percentage,  that 
the  interest  corresponds  to  percentage  and  that  rate  of 
interest  and  rate  are  the  same. 

The  different  problems  will  then  be  easy  to  the  child, 
for  they  are  brought  to  him  through  old  knowledge. 

Rule:  The  interest  equals  the  principal  multiplied  by 
the  rate  multiplied  by  the  time  expressed  in  years. 

Find  the  amount  of  $260.60  for  2  yrs.  8  months,  at  5,, . 


Principal 
Rate 


$260.60 
.05 


Int.  for  1  year   13.03 


24 


Int.  for  -I  yr. 
Int.  for  2  yrs. 
Int.  for2iyrs. 
Principal 
Amount 


S8.69 

2606 

$34.75 

260.60 

$295.35 


2  yrs.  8  mo. -2i  yrs. 


(To  the  nearest  cent) 


ii 
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Find  the  interest  on:  Find  the  amoimt  of: 


$130  at  5%  for  J  J  yr. 
$250  at  4%  for  3}  yrs. 
$570  at  /To  for  10  mos. 
$650  at  3%  for4|  yrs. 
$700  at  8%  for  3 j  yrs. 

Note. — 15  da.  —  J  mo 


$1200  for  1  yr.  6  mos.  at  6%. 
$2500  for  3  yrs.  4  mos.  at  5%. 
$6000  for  5  yrs.  8  mos.  at  4  %. 
$650  for  2  yrs.  4  mos.  15  days 
at  6%. 

4i  mo.  —  f  yr. 

Six  Per  Cent.  Method: 

When  the  given  rate  is  6%,  the  six  per  cent,  method  is 
often  used,  making  the  interest  on  $1.00  the  basis  of  com- 
putation. 

Int.  on  $1.00  for  1  yr.  at  6%  is  $.06. 

Int.  on  $1.00  for  1  mo.  at  6%  is  $.005. 

Int.  on  $1.00  for  1  da.  at  6%  is  $.000i 

Find  the  interest  on  $600  for  2  yrs.  4  mos.  14  das. 

Int.  on  $1.00  for    2  yrs.  -$  .12 

Int.  on  $1.00  for   4  mos.  -      .02 

Int.  on  $1.00  for  14  das.  -    .002^ 

Int.  on  $1.00  for  2  yrs.  4  mos.  14  das.  -  .  142^ 

Int.  on  $600  ==  $600  X  $.  142J  -  $85 . 40. 

.  1421 
$600 


200 
852.00 


$85.40 

Using  the  six  per  cent,  method,  find  the  int.  at  6%  on: 

$500  for  7  yrs.  4  mos.  20  das, 

$42.50  for  5  yrs.  3  mos.  15  das. 

$39.75  for  6  yrs.  5  mos.  10  das. 

$920.65  from' Mar.  14, 1913,  to  Apr.  3,  1914. 

$3,200  from  Feb.  28,  1914,  to  Oct.  31,  1915. 
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PromUtory  Note 


(tS 


$50CXJ.0O  Montreal.  Que,  Nov.  10,  191/. 

Three  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order 

of  James  Banks    

I'ive  Thousand  and  l^ollars. 

\'alue  received,  with  int    at  G'i. 

JOHN  I'AYNK 


Demand  Note 


ji       ^'-f, 


$500.00  Toronto.  Ont.,  Sei  '    '    1*)!^' 

On  demand    I    pr  >mi.se  to  pay  to 

Mary  IMake    

Five  hundreil  and  -'^,  Dollars. 

X'alue  received 

ROBERT  AP.XMS. 


LONGITUDE  AND  TIME 


Comparative  Time  when  Noon  in  Toronto. 


iflsf 
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An  imaginary  line  passing  north  and  south  from  one 
pole  of  the  earth  to  the  other  is  called  a  meridi?n. 

Distant -s   east   and    west   are   measured    from    some 
selected  meridian,  called  the  prime  meridian. 

The  prime  meridian,  commonly  used,  passes  through 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  I'.ngland. 

Distance  east  or  west  of  the  prime  meridian  measured 
in  degress  along  the  Er|uator  is  called  longitude. 

East  longitude  is  the  distance  c^ist  of  the  prime  meri- 
dian, west  longitude  is  the  distance  west  of  it. 

Since  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  once  in  24  hours,  any 
meridian  passes  thn.ugh  M^  degrees  in  that  time. 

So  15  degress  of  longitude  pass  under  the  sun's  rays  in 
1  hour. 

360  degrees  of  longitude  correspond  to  24  hrs.  of  time. 
15  degrees  of  longitude  correspond  to  1  hr.  of  time. 
15  minutes  of  longitude  correspond  to  1  min.  <.f  time. 
15  seconds  of  longitude  correspond  to  1  sec.  of  time. 


HemUfhere 


Since  the  earth  turns  from  west  to  east,  the  sun  appears 
to  move  from  east  t<^  west.  Therefore  when  it  is  noon  at  any 
place,  it  is  before  noon,  or  earlier  at  all  places  .vest,  because 
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the  sun  has  not  yet  reached  the  meridians  of  those  places. 
It  is  after  noon,  or  later,  in  all  places  east,  because  the  sun 
has  already  crossed  the  meridians  of  those  places. 

STANDARD  TIME 

In  1883,  the  railroads  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
agreed  upon  a  system  of  standard  time  that  has  come  into 
general  use.  Under  this  system  there  are  five  time  belts, 
each  appn)ximately  15  degrees  of  longitude  in  widih,  and 
each  having  the  time  of  its  central  meridian. 


The  Five  Time  Bells  oi  Canada. 

The  time  belts  are  called  Atlantic,  with  the  time  of  the 
meridian  of  60  degrees  W. ;  Eastern,  with  the  time  of  the 
meridian  of  7.5  degrees  W.;  Central,  with  the  time  of  the 
meridian  of  90  degrees  W.;  Mountain,  with  the  time  of  the 
meridian  of  105  degrees  W.:  and  Pacific,  v.ith  the  time  cf 
the  meridian  of  120  degrees  W. 

Central  time  is  1  hr.  earlier  than  Eastern;  Mountain 
time  is  1  hr.  earlier  than  Central,  and  Fccific  time  is  1  hr. 
earlier  than  Mountain. 
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SQUARE  ROOT 

The  square  of  an  integer^'or  a  fraction  is  called  a  perfect 
square. 

m 


y\  -1 

^'lOO  =  10 

^'25  =5 

J^aooo  =  60 

y^i  .9 

•^10000.   =  100 

«r 


S 


H^ 


What  Is  the  square  root  of  576.  or  what  is  the  side  of  a 
square  wh.  'u  ato;i  is  576  square  units? 


20  X  2 
2  x20 

.■)  76( 

4  00 

»  40)1  76 

20 

4 

24 

or 

)24 
5/76 
4 
=  40  176 
4  !  176 

(.40  -,  4) 

X  4  -  176 

2  X  20 

44 

Divide  the  number  into  periods,  commencing  at  the 
right  The  largest  square  oi  5  is  the  square  of  2,  or  4.  The 
remainder  wili  be  176.  2  X  20  -  40,  the  trial  dividor.  40  is 
contained  in  176,  4  times.  40  +  4-44. 

j75h-44  =  4.    The  square  n^.t  of  .=^76  is  24. 
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Extract  the  scjuare  root  of  2809. 

(5  3 


«7 


28  09 

50  X  2  =  100 

25 

3 

309 

103 

309 

(5  1 

26/01 

50  X  2  =  100 

25 

Square  root  ot  2809  is  53. 


Square  root  of  2601  is  51. 


Jl 
10 1 


101 
101 


Fill 


id  the  side  of  a  sijuarc  whose  area  is: 
^^^-  -      "-  841  sq.  ft. 

4225  sq.  rds. 
1225  sq.  rds. 


7225  sq.  ins. 
1444  sq.  ins. 
2209  sq.  ins. 


U)3  X  20  X  2  -  1200  I  7  625  (25 
3  X  20  X  5  -  300 
5  -   25 


(b)  1525 


625 


CUBE  ROOT 

One  of  the  three  equal  factors  of  a  number  is  its  cube 
root. 

15'625    (25     1.  Point  off  the  nunilx-r 
j;^'  into  periods  of  thnv 

figures  each  begin- 
ning at  units. 

2.  Find  the  greatest  cube 
root  in  the  left  han<l 
l^riod,  and  write  its 
root  as  the  first  figure 
of  the  required  root. 

3.  Cube   this  root,    sub- 

tract from  the  left 
hand  period  and  briii^; 
down  the  next  iK'ri(Kl. 

4.  Multiply  the  square  of  the  root  already  found  (con- 
sidered as  tens)  by  3,  and  divicU^  the  dividend  by  it  The 
result  w  ill  be  the  second  part  of  the  root. 
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5.  Add  three  times  the  product  of  the  firs-t  of  the  root 
(considered  as  tens)  hy  t.^e  second  part,  and  also  the  square 
of  the  second  part  to  this  i)artial  divisor.  The  sum  w«  be 
the  complete  divisor. 

6.  Multiply  the  complete  divisor  ^v  the  sec^md  |«rt  of 
the  root  and  subtract. 

Continue  until  all  the  figures  for  the  root  have  been 

found 

Find  the  cube  root  f)f : 

2744  185,193  46.*..% 

ANALYSIS  BY  EQUATIONS 

The  use  of  X  as  a  symbol  for  the  unknown  quantity  in 
problems  is  becoming  quite  common. 

It  not  only  simplifies  the  problem,  but  prepares  the  child 
for  the  study  of  Algebra. 

How  many  lbs.  added  to  50  lbs.  wiH  give  75  lbs.  ?    The 
statement  of  the  problem  may  be  condensed  to: 
50  pounds  50  pounds 

+  ?  pounds         or  +X  iwunds,  or  50  +  X  —  75. 
"75  pounds  75  pounds 

Solution: 

If  50  is  subtracted  from  each  member  of  the  equation 
50  +  X  —  75.  the  equality  will  be  preserved. 

50  +  X  -  75 
50 


50 
X-25 
Solve: 

X  +  6-8 
X  — 3-2 


30  +  X-4O 

20  +  X  -  24 
12-  10  +  X 


X  +  2  -  10 

X  — 5-11 

X+1-12 

Rules: 

The  same  number  may  be  added  to  both  members  of  an 
equation  or  subtracted  from  both,  without  destroying  the 
equality. 
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Both  members  of  an  equation  may  be  multiplied  or 
divided  by  the  same  number  without  destroying  the  equality. 
What  number  increased  by  8  equals  44? 

Sahition: 

Let  X  =  the  number. 

Then  X  +  8  =  44. 

Subtracting  8  from  both  members,  X  ■—  36. 

What  number  increased  by  15  is  equal  to  50? 

What  number  decreased  by  40  is  eciual  to  60? 

What  number  multiplied  by  3  is  eciual  to  78? 

SokitMn: 

Let  X  =-  the  number. 
Then  X  X  3  -  78. 

Divide  both  memijers  I  y  3,   X  -^  26. 
Test— 3  X  2&  -  78. 
Solve  the  et{uatrion  3X  -^  30. 
2 
Fkmt  Sokatmrnz 

Dividing  both  members  by  3:  iX  -^  10. 
^luirtpiy  borh  members  by  2:  X  =  20. 


X»30 


By  multiplying  by  2  before  dividing  by  3.  fractious  may 
be  avoided. 

3 

2 

Multiply  both  mcmlKTs  by  2      3X  =  60 
Dividing     "  "  "    3       X     20 

Test  3  of  20  ^  30 

2 

If  3  of  a  number  is  18,  what  is  the  number? 

If  I  of  a  number  of  pupils  in  a  school  is  300,  what  is  the 
whole  no.  of  pupils? 

I'ind  the  number  of  feet  in  the  width  of  a  street,  if  J  of 
the  width,  or  36  ft.,  lies  between  the  curbstones. 
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Any  term  may  be  transposed  from  one  member  of  an 
equation  to  the  other,  provided  its  sign  is  changed. 

as        3X+2-11  4X-U-3X: 

3X       -11-2  4  X+    3X^14 

2X+20      -80—    4X 
2X+    4X-80  — 20 
6X-60 
X-  10 

Solve       2X+2X-4X+3X+8X  -3X+64 
2X+2X  — 4X+3X+8X— 3X-64 

xl    8 


Solve  the  equation 


Solve 


4X— 6  +2X-2X   +10 
4X  +2X  — 2X  -    6+10 
4X  -  16 
X  -    4 

Problems: 

1.  Two  boys  dug  320  clams.  If  one  dug  3  times  as  many 
as  the  other,  how  many  did  each  dig? 

2.  What  number  added  to  5  times  itself  equals  24? 

3.  Two  boys  bought  a  boat  for  $60.00.  One  furnished  4 
times  as  much  money  as  the  other.  How  much  did  each 
furnish  ? 

4.  During  the  summer  they  earned  $40.00  by  renting 
the  boat.    Find  the  amount  of  rent  due  each  boy. 

5.  One  year  3000  violins  were  made  in  Europe.  Twice 
as  many  were  made  in  Italy  as  in  France,  and  these  two 
countries  made  half  of  all  that  were  made.  How  many 
violins  were  made  in  France?  in  Italy? 

6.  In  lighting  a  hall,  a  certain  number  of  16  candle- 
power  electric  lamps  and  twice  as  many  20  candle-power 
lamps  were  used.  The  total  illumination  amounted  to  300 
lamps.  Find  the  number  of  lamps  of  each  kind. 
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OUTLINE  STUDY  FOR  ARITHMETIC 
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I.  Definition: 

II.  Fundamentals: 

(a)  Addition 

(b)  Subtraction 

(c)  Multiplication 

(d)  Division 

IIL  Department*: 

(a)  Kindergarten 

(b)  Elementary 

(c)  Intermediate 

(d)  High 

IV.  Methods: 
V.  Order  of  Topics : 

(a)  Junior  and  Senior, 
first 


(b)  Junior  and  Senior, 
second 

(c)  Junior  and  Senior, 
third 

(d)  Junior  and  Senior, 
fourth 

(e)  High 

VI.  Lessons: 

(a)  Blackboard 

(b)  Memory 

(c)  Home 

VIL  Home  Helps: 

(a)  Parents 
(b)  Reference  books 


PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

Why  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic  so  essen- 
tial in  all  spheres  of  life? 

In  what  way  can  the  parent  co-operate  with  the  teacher 
in  connection  with  their  children's  arithmetic  lessons? 

What  is  said  of  the  parent  who  leaves  the  entire  work 
of  educating  the  child,  to  the  school  room? 

In  what  way  can  the  parent  keep  in  touch  with  the 
present  methods  of  teaching? 

What  work  is  called  for  on  the  part  of  the  child  the 
first  year?    The  second  year? 

What  form  of  fractions  are  taken  up  in  the  fourth  year 

work  ? 

How  is  multiplication  taught  in  the  third  year? 

How  are  the  children  taught  to  memorize  in  the  fifth 
year? 

What  review  wcrk  is  taken  up  in  the  sixth  year? 


n 
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What  combination  addition  table  is  now  used  by  the 
teacher? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  a  child  to  tell  time  ? 
What  kind  of  a  clock  should  be  used? 

How  many  cubic  feet  does  one  cord  of  wood  contain  ? 

Is  stone  measured  the  same  way? 

How  can  the  number  of  gallons  a  tank  holds  be  deter- 
mined? 

What  is  meant  by  percentage? 

What  method  is  now  used  in  finding  the  per  cent,  of  a 
certain  number? 

What  is  meant  by  interest'; 

What  is  the  diflference  between  interest  and  principal? 

How  many  days  has  a  month  in  figuring  interest? 

What  is  meant  by  the  six  per  cent,  method? 

In  what  year  is  longitude  and  time  taken  up? 

When  did  Canada  and  the  United  States  agree  on  a 
standard  system  of  time? 

How  many  time  belts  come  under  this  arrangement? 
Name  them. 

What  is  a  square  root.'    Cube  root? 

In  what  way  is  the  child's  algebra  work  now  simplified? 
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BANKS  AND  BANKING 

Banks  were  first  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
money  exchange  and  was  a  rccosfnized  business  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century,  but  modern  banking  was  not  known  until 
the  year  1587,  at  v  '  Ich  time  the  "Banco  di  Rialto"  was 
established  at  Venice. 

The  banks  of  to-day  have  two  functions  to  perform, 
that  of  receiving  on  deposit,  money  from  the  people,  and 
that  of  lending  money  for  short  periods,  which  money  is 
secured  by  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange. 

The  first  bank  in  Canada  was  organized  in  1792,  at 
which  time  the  Canada  Banking  Company  of  Montreal, 
secured  a  charter.  During  the  next  few  years,  other  attempts 
were  made  to  secure  charters,  but  did  not  succeed.  In  1817, 
a  nuii^bcr  of  prominent  citizens  organized  a  private  banking 
institui-on  and  named  it  the  "Montreal  Bank,"  which  was 
later  granted  a  charter  by  tiie  C  vernment,  and  is  now 
known  as  the  "Bank  of  Montreal"  and  is  world  famous  for 
its  strong  financial  standing. 

In  1867,  the  banks  o^  Canada  were  placed  under  control 
of  the  Dominion  Government,  and  the  present  system  of 
banking  is  based  upon  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in 
May,  1870,  and  .\pril,  1'^71,  which  specifies  that  banks  can 
be  chartered  for  ten  year  periods,  and  that  the  banking  laws 
shall  b^^  revised  eery  ten  years.  In  1900  the  Canadian 
BanVcrs'  .\ssociati(*n  wa*^  org.- lized  and  empowered  to  give 
general  supervisi  .n  over  al'  the  banks.  By  the  Act  of  1913 
a  central  gold  rcser\e  was  created,  and  a  bank  can  issue 
notes  to  the  full  amount  of  gold  or  Dominion  notes  it  has 
deposited  in  this  resei  ve  fund,  and  the  Act  also  gave  the 
banl  s  permission  to  lend  money  on  farm  stock  and  on  grain 
in  storage. 

Before  a  b^nk  can  secure  a  Government  charter,  it  must 
have  a  cupital  of  $500,000,  one-half  of  which  must  be  paid 
in,  and  earh  director  of  the  bank  must  own  at  least  three 
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I>er  cent,  of  its  stock.  The  par  value  of  all  bank  shares  is 
$100.  and  each  stockholder  has  a  "double  liability,"  that  is. 
he  is  liable  for  an  additional  $100  for  every  $100  share  he 
owns. 

The  large  amount  of  capital  required  to  secure  a  Gov- 
ernment bank  charter,  makes  it  practically  impossible  to 
establish  independent  banks  throughout  all  the  cities  that 
need  banking  facilities,  so  the  chartered  banks  have 
established  branches  in  every  town  of  any  importance. 
There  are  now  twenty-one  chartered  banks  in  Canada  and 
over  3,000  branch  banks  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$180,000,000,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  $11.^000,000. 

Chartered  banks  are  authorized  to  issue  bills,  but  not 
in  a  lower  denomination  than  five  dollars,  as  the  Dominion 
Government  reserves  the  right  to  issue  all  bills  of  a  smaller 
denomination  than  this  amount. 

Opening  a  Bank  Account:  It  is  best  for  a  stranger  to 
have  some  person  known  at  the  bank,  to  introduce  him  to 
the  manager;  this  is  imt  absolutely  necessary,  if  evidence 
of  good  character  is  produced  by  the  person  wishing  to  open 
the  account.  The  bank  furnishes  blanks  on  which  the  amount 
and  the  kind  of  funds  are  written,  which  is  called  the 
"deposit  slip,"  and  should  ah\  ays  be  filled  in  and  signed  by 
the  depositor.  On  receipt  of  the  first  deposit,  the  bank  sup- 
plies the  depositor  with  a  bank  book,  called  a  "pass-book," 
on  which  all  entries  are  made  showing  amounts  deposited. 
The  pass-book  nuist  always,  he  taken  to  the  bank  whenever 
a  deposit  is  made,  and  carefully  inspected,  to  see  that  the 
bank  ledger-keeper  has  properly  entered  the  amount  depo- 
sited. Under  no  circumstance  should  the  holder  of  a  pass- 
book write  in  this  book,  and  rare  must  be  taken  that  it  is 
not  lost,  as  it  is  the  receipt  for  the  funds  deposited  in  the 
bank. 

Bank  Cheque;,  and  how  to  u»e  them;  A  cheque  is  a 
Bill  of  Exchange,  and  an  order  on  the  bank  to  pay  on  demand 
the  amount  specified.     If  the  cheque  is  made  payable  to 
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bearer,  it  can  be  cashed  by  anyone  holding  it,  but  if  it  is 
made  out  in  the  name  of  a  certain  person,  it  must  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  payable,  and  when 
received  back  to  the  bank,  will  serve  as  a  receipt  that  the 
person  received  the  money. 

As  the  cheques  are  received  back  to  the  bank,  their 
respecti  .•  amounts  are  deducted  from  the  funds  credited  to 
your  account  and  baknces  carried  forward,  which  are  shown 
clearly  on  the  pass-book  when  checked  up  by  the  bank  at  the 
end  of  each  month. 

A  marked  cheque,  is  a  cheque  that  has  been  presented 
to  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn  and  has  been  stamped  by 
the  bank  ofTicial  that  suf!^cient  funds  are  on  hand  to  the 
credit  of  the  maker  of  the  checiuc  to  pay  the  amount 
specified. 

YOMGE  ft  RICHMOND  BRANCH 

"^kt  ttogitl  Sunk  0i€mn^n. 

Bank  Cheque  Properly  Filled  In 

Bank  Draft,  is  a  bill  of  exchange  which  is  usually  drawn 
by  one  bank  on  another  in  favor  of  a  third  party,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  cheque,  is  the  form  of  negotiable  paper 
used  most  commonly  in  ordinary  business  transactions.  It 
a  draft  specihes  "pay  at  sight"  or  "on  demand,"  the  debtor 
must  either  pay  the  amount  of  the  draft  at  once,  or  reject 
it,  and  if  he  fails  to  pay  at  time  fixed,  he  may  be  sued  \v'ithout 
further  notice. 
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Bank  Draft  Properly  Filled  In 

Note,  or  Promutory  Note,  is  a  written  promise  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  at  a  specified  date.  The  maker  is  the  one  that 
signs  the  note  and  the  payee,  the  one  to  whom  it  is  made 
payable.  The  holder  of  the  note,  when  it  falls  due,  looks  to 
the  maker  for  payment,  and  the  law  protects  the  holder 
under  practically  all  conditions.  If  necessary,  the  maker  is 
allowed  three  days,  which  is  called  "three  days  of  grace,"  in 
which  to  meet  his  note  after  it  falls  due  and  payable. 
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Promissory  Note  Properly  Filled  In 

Mortgage:  A  mortgage  is  a  pledge  of  property,  either 
real  or  personal,  by  a  debtor  to  a  creditor,  as  security  for  a 
debt.  Any  legal  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  may  be 
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mortgaged.  Real  property  means  farm  lands,  buildings,  etc., 
and  personal  property  means  furniture,  stock  cattle,  mach- 
inery, etc. 

Giving  a  mortgage  is  one  way  in  which  many  people 
can  carry  out  their  plans  in  which  ready  money  is  needed. 
They  arrange  with  some  bank,  real  estate  firm  or  private 
investor,  for  a  loan,  amounting  to  only  a  part  of  the  pro- 
perty's full  value,  giving  a  mortgage  on  the  entire  property 
as  security  for  the  repayment  ot  the  money.  The  mortgage 
is  virtually  a  sale  or  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  lender, 
or  the  mortgagee,  as  he  is  called;  but  it  diflfers  from  an 
actual  sale  in  that  the  borrower  or  mortgagor,  remains  in 
possession,  and  if  the  debt  is  repaid  with  the  interest  agreed 
upon,  by  the  time  specified,  the  tentative  sale  is  cancelled, 
and  the  property  is  again  clear  of  debt. 

A  mortgage  must  give  a  clear  description  of  the  property 
it  covers  and  a  full  statement  of  the  amount  due,  the  inter- 
est, the  date  and  place  of  payment  and  interest  payment, 
and  the  names  of  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee. 

Foreclosure:  If  the  money  loaned  is  not  paid  on  the 
date  fixed  in  the  mortgage,  the  property  is  forfeited,  and 
the  mortgagee  is  allowed  to  take  possession.  In  most  cases, 
the  mortgagor  is  given  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  redeem 
his  property  after  the  payment  becomes  due.  A  foreclosure 
sale  is  ordered  by  a  court  of  equity  at  the  request  of  the 
mortgagee,  and  the  sale  is  made  at  public  auction,  after 
proper  notice  has  been  published.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale, 
if  it  amounts  to  more  than  the  principal  of  the  mortgage, 
the  interest  and  tl  v  c  >  t  of  the  court,  belongs  to  the  mort- 
gagor. In  cases  wher  two  or  more  mortgages  are  given  on 
the  same  property,  the  first  mortgage  will  be  paid  in  full,  and 
the  second  or  third  mortgage  must  take  a  chance  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  amounting  to  enough  to  cover  their 
amounts. 
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Deeds:  A  deed  is  a  written  agreement,  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered,  whereby  a  transfer  of  title  is  effected.  In 
common,  the  vord  is  applied  only  to  transfers  of  land,  but 
in  law  all  instruments  under  seal  are  deeds. 

A  deed  must  be  executed  by  persons  legally  capable  of 
binding  themselves,  a  consideration  should  be  named,  and 
the  other  requirements  of  an  ordinary  contract  should  be 
fulfilled.  In  many  cases  where  the  full  amount  of  money 
is  not  wanted  known,  the  deed  specifies  a  nominal  consid- 
eration" such  as  one  dollar,  which  makes  the  deed  as  bindmg 
as  if  the  full  amount  was  specified  for  which  the  property 

was  sold.  , 

The  deed  must  contain  the  names  of  the  grantor  ana 
grantee,  and  for  safety,  it  should  be  signed  by  both  parties 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  who  should  also  sign. 

Wills:  It  is  highly  important  that  every  person  having 
property  should  know  how  to  execute  a  will  properly.  It  is 
a  daily  occurrence  to  read  in  the  daily  papers  where  long 
and  expensive  battles  have  been  fought  in  the  courts,  over 
certain  properties  where  the  will  of  the  deceased  had  not 
been  carried  out  properly,  and  his  or  her  wishes  had  not  been 

carried  into  effect. 

The  person  who  makes  a  will  is  called  the  testator.  The 
person  who  carries  it  out,  if  a  man,  is  the  executor,  if  a 
woman,  the  executrix.  If  the  will  fails  to  name  an  executor, 
the  court  appoints  somebody  to  administer  the  estate.  This 
person,  if  a  man,  is  called  the  administrator,  if  a  woman,  the 
administatrix.  If  a  person  dies  without  makmg  a  will,  he 
is  said  to  have  died  intestate,  and  in  this  case,  the  court  ap- 
points an  administrator. 

A  will  can  be  legally  made  by  any  person  of  legal  age, 
except  idiots  and  insane  persons.  A  will  should  in  every 
case  be  witnessed  by  at  least  two  persons  who  are  not  to 
benefit  by  it.  It  is  most  desirable  that  a  competent  attorney 
be  consulted  when  making  a  will,  as  each  province  has  its 
own  laws  on  executing  w'lls. 
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I.  History  of  Banking: 

(a)  First    bank    estab- 
lished 

(b)  Modern     banking 

started 

II.  Bank  Functions: 

(a)  Deposits  received 

(b)  Loans 

(c)  Trust  companies 

(d)  Saving  banks 


III.  Forms  Used: 

(a)  Pass  books 

(b)  Checks 
(c)Drafts,  etc. 

IV.  Banking  Laws: 

(a)  Governmental    con- 
trol 

(b)  Methods  of  organi- 
zation 

(c)  Reserves  required 


PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  BANKING 

What  is  the  real  purpose  of  banks? 

In  what  century  was  banking  first  recognized  as  a 

business? 

In  what  year  was  modern  banking  established? 
When  was  the  first  bank  in  Canada  organized?    What 

was  its  name? 

How  was  the  Bank  of  Montreal  first  started? 

In  what  year  were  the  banks  of  Canada  placed  under 
Government  control  ? 

For  what  term  of  years  can  a  bank  be  chartered? 

What  is  the  Canadian  Bankers'  Association? 

What  important  bank  act  was  made  law  in  1913? 

How  much  capital  must  a  bank  have  before  it  can 
secure  a  Government  charter? 

What  is  the  par  value  of  all  bank  shares? 

What  is  meant  by  "double  liability"? 

In  what  way  does  the  present  laws  prevent  independent 
banks  from  being  established  in  the  smaller  towns  and 

cities? 

How  are  banking  facilities  furnished  the  small  villages 

and  towns? 

How  many  chartered  banks  are  there  in  Canada? 
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How  many  branch  banks? 

What  form  of  bills  are  the  chartered  banks  authorized 

to  issue?  , 

What  is  required  of  a  stranger  in  opening  an  account  f 

What  is  meant  by  a  "pass-book"? 
How  should  a  check  be  made  out?    In  what  way  does 
it  act  as  a  receipt? 

What  is  a  "marked  check"? 

For  what  purpose  is  a  bank  draft  used? 

How  does  the  law  protect  a  holder  of  a  promissory 

note? 

How  many  days  of  grace  are  given  by  law  to  meet  a 

payment  due  on  a  note? 

What  is  a  mortgage? 

How  should  a  mortgage  be  made  out? 

What  is  meant  by  foreclosure? 

When  can  the  mortgagee  take  possession? 

In  what  way  is  the  first  mortgage  more  secure  than 
the  second  or  third? 

What  is  a  deed? 

By  what  persons  must  a  deed  be  executed? 

Is  it  necessary  that  the  full  value  of  property  sold  be 
specified  in  the  deed? 

Why  is  it  so  necessary  that  every  person  owning  pro- 
perty should  mak^  a  will  ? 

How  is  the  estate  settled  where  there  is  no  will? 

Can  any  person  of  legal  age  make  a  will? 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

or 

ART  OF  HOME-MAKING 

Greater  interest  is  being  taken  in  this  very  important 
branch  of  study  every  year.    It  is  usually  taken  up  in  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  year  work  and  continued  through- 
out the  High  School.  It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  prac- 
tically everything  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  was 
created  in  the  home,  but  it  is  different  now.  The  shops  and 
the  factories  have  developed  to  the  point  of  making  ready 
practically  all  the  needs  of  the  home,  from  the  furniture  to 
the  most  delicious  pastries.   In  the  early  days  the  education 
of  the  girl  was  mostly  along  the  line  of  training  for  house- 
hold duties,  but  since  the  new  progress  of  things,  changes 
have  been  brought  about  and  the  girls  are  now  trained  for 
clerical  positions,  such  as  office  work,  teaching,  arts,  etc., 
and  very  few  are  fitted  for  looking  after  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  house.    But  at  the  same  time  there  is  hardly  a  girl 
but  what  looks  forward  to  the  day  that  she  will  marry  and 
have  her  own  home,  and  it  is  when  this  time  comes  that  she 
finds  how  little  she  knows  about  the  home-making,  the  buy- 
ing cf  foodstuffs,  the  proper  cooking,  etc.     It  is  for  this 
reason  that  this  very  important  science  is  now  taking  such 
a  prominent  place  in  our  present  course  of  study. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  girl  who  marries  to  have  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  making  and  keeping  of  the  house  on  a 
perfectly  systematic  and  business  basis,  as  much  so  as  it  is 
for  the  man  whom  she  expects  to  marry  to  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  his  profession  or  business  so  that  he  will  be 
able  to  provide  the  income  necessary  to  maintain  the  home 

and  family. 

it  is  not  enough  for  her  to  know  only  the  keeping  of  the 
home,  but  she  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  buying  the 
household  needs  as  economically  as  possible.  All  these  very 
important  things  are  carefully  covered  in  this  branch  of 
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Study  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the  girl  for  home 
management,  and  giving  her  a  better  understandmg  of  prac 
tical  economy  and  more  efficiency  m  the  "-^^^J^^^^ 
covers  both  the  practical,  which  is  learnmg  how  to  do  things 
and  the  theoretical,  which  is  learning  why  they  should  be 
done  and  the  home  and  school  should  co-operate  m  brmg- 
fng  ;bout  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  very  important 
scfence  among  the  young  girls  of  our  growmg  generation. 

Housekeeping  is  no  longer  considered  ^  drudgery  by 
those  who  have  ranked  it  in  a  class  among  the  Prfcsions 
and  go  about  their  work  in  a  scientific  way   The  well-trained 
woman  used  great  care  in  selecting  the  food,  clothmg  and  all 
The  other  necessities  for  the  uplifting  and  growth  o    a 
family   well  balanced  mentally,  morally,  and  physically. 
She  is  trained  in  the  true  value  of  all  her  purchases,  whether 
food  for  the  table  and  clothes  for  the  body,  or  f-^^m^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  household.    It  is  necessary  that  every  girl  has  all  this 
knowledge  before  marriage,  otherwise  her  learning  becomes 
v"y  cosUy  at  the  expense  of  her  husband,  who  is  likdy 
to  look  at  it  from  an  extravagant  standpomt.  which  has 
caused  many  troubles  between  young  married  couples. 

Efficient  home-making  calls  for  organization,  there  must 
first  of  all  be  svstem.  there  must  be  a  place  for  everything, 
and  everything  must  be  kept  in  its  place.    Next  each  hour 
in  the  dly  muft  be  planned  out  for  certain  definite  and  sys- 
Temalic  work,  recreation  or  study.  The  bus  mess  in  the  home 
must  be  planned  and  laid  out  the  same  as  the  business  m 
Te  office  a  definite  time  for  everything.    By  usmg  a  little 
cae  and  buying  at  the  right  time,  a  big  saving  can  be  made 
Marketing  I  L  art  itself,  and  deserves  carefusud     no 
onlv  for  the  saving  that  can  be  gained,  but  also  for  the 
^alue  of  the  food  bought.     Food  should  be  purchased  in 
le^on  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  is  better  to  buy  m  large 
"uantiti",  food  that  will  keep,  than  to  buy  -  the^-^^ f 
mouth  style  as  is  the  custom  of  many  city  people  to-da>. 
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The  kitchen  should  be  well  equipped.  The  best  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run.  Every  woman  should  take  great 
pride  in  her  kitchen,  and  keep  it  in  such  condition  that  she 
will  be  proud  to  have  her  lady  friends  see  it  the  same  as  the 
man  is  proud  of  his  office  when  his  friends  call.  A  well- 
equipped  kitchen  consists  of  the  following: 


Bread  mixer. 

Bread  box. 

Bread  board. 

Bread  p?ns,  3  or  more. 

Bowl' :  *>,  in  assorted 

sir' 
Broom. 
Coffee  iniil. 
Coffee  pot. 
Colander. 

Chopping  knife  and  bowl. 
Covered  roaster. 
Cake  pans,  layers,  3. 
Chair. 
Casserole. 
Custard  cups. 
Clothes  hamper. 
Carpet  sweeper. 
Double  boiler. 
Dish  pan. 
Drainers 
Egg  beater. 
Fireless  cooker. 
Frying  basket. 
Pood  chopper. 
Flour  seive. 

Floor  and  stove  brushes. 
French  vegetable  knife. 
Funnel. 


Grater. 

Garbage  pail. 

High  stool. 

Kitchen  cabinet  or  table. 

Loaf  pan,  square,  oblong,  or 

oval. 
Lemon  squeezer,  glass. 
Muffin  pan. 

Meat  and  bread  knives. 
Measuring  cups,  1  tin  and  1 

glass. 
Measuring  spoon. 
Pans  or  basins,  2  or  3. 
Potatoes  and  vegetable  press 
Pie  plates,  2  or  more. 
Potato  masher,  wood. 
Range. 
Refrigerator. 
Rolling  pin. 

Receptacles  for  flour,  sugar. 
Steam  cooker. 
Steel  spider,  9. 
Steel  frying  pan,  7. 
Spatula. 

Steel  knives  and  forks,  3. 
Sponge  cake  pan. 
Sink  strainer. 
Scales. 
Soap  shaker. 
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Tea  spoons,  3. 
Tin  mold. 
Thermometer. 
Vegetable  dishes,  3. 
Vegetable  brush. 
Waste  basket. 
Wooden  spoons. 
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Salt  box. 

Skewers. 

Skimmer. 

Slotted  wooden  spoon. 

Stew  pans,  3,  1  qt.  to  3  qt. 

Tea  kettle. 

Toaster. 

Tea  pot. 

A  well  equipped  laundry  consists  of  the  following: 

Boiler.  Soaps. 

Bluing.  Starch. 

Clothespins.  Small     vegetable     or     nail 

Clothesline.  brush.  ,       ^         ^.  , 

Clothes  basket.  Wash    tubs,    2    medmm,    1 

Clothes  stick.  large. 

Clothes  pole.  Wash  board,  medmm. 

Clothes  horse.  Wringer. 

Irons.  Wash  tub  bench. 

Ironing  board. 

To  be  successful,  one  must  ..ave  the  right  kind  of  tools 
to  work  with,  whether  in  the  office,  in  the  field,  or  in  the 
home.  We  are  all  learning  to  be  systematic  and  accurate 
in  all  our  undertakings,  and  the  result  is,  our  work  is  easier, 
and  we  have  better  success,  with  fewer  failures,  especially 
is  this  true  in  cooking  foods. 

The  question  of  measuring  is  a  very  important  one. 
Perfect  results  cannot  be  obtained  by  using  a  coffee  cup  one 
time  and  a  tea  cup  the  next,  or  guessing  at  the  quarters, 
thirds  and  halves.  Regardless  of  what  experience  you  have 
had,  make  it  a  regular  habit  to  accurately  measure  in  fol- 
lowing all  recipes.  The  following  table  will  be  found  very 
helpful  in  this  connection : 
1  cup  equals  .  .i  pint,  or  regular  measuring  cup 
1  gill  equals  .  -i  pint,  or  regular  measuring  cup 
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4  tablespoons . .  \  pint,  or  regular  measuring  cup 

1    pint  equals 1  lb. 

2\  cups  of  sugar  . .  1  lb. 

1  cup  of  butter  .  .Jib. 

2  cups  of  flour  . .  1  lb. 

1  rounding  tablespoon  of  flour    J  oz. 

1  rounding  tablespoon  of  sugar 1  oz. 

1  rounding  tablespoon  of  butter  . . .  1  oz. 

Value  of  foodstuff*:  When  buyiner  for  the  table,  there 
are  several  points  to  be  remembered.  First,  why  we  need 
food,  the  kinds  we  need,  the  quantity  we  need,  by  what 
methods  must  it  be  prepared,  and  the  nutriment  it  will  give. 
A  great  many  diseases  of  to-day  are  directly  caused  by  the 
food  taken  into  the  stomach.  Therefore,  if  the  housewife 
could  understand  this  fully,  she  would  realize  the  necessity 
of  knowing  just  what  the  body  rr  juires  and  use  her  best 
judgment  in  making  her  selections.  There  are  three  thing, 
that  the  food  must  do,  namely,  it  must  furnish  materials  for 
replacing  worn-out  body  tissues,  it  must  give  us  animal  fat, 
anr  supply  us  with  energy  tor  work.  No  one  kind  of  food 
can  furnish  all  three,  it  is  .'or  this  reason  we  must  have  a 
mixed  diet.  The  food  substances  consist  of  three  groups, 
namely,  minerals,  substances  containing  nitrogen,  and  those 
which  contain  no  nitrogen.  The  chief  mineral  substance  is 
water,  of  which  three-fourths  of  the  body  consists.  All 
articles  of  food  contain  a  very  large  percent,  of  water. 

The  other  minerals  needed  for  the  body  are  lime,  salt, 
soda  and  iron.  Although  the  body  consists  of  only  five  per 
-ent.  of  these  minerals,  they  are  absolutely  necessary;  with- 
out them  we  could  not  exist. 

The  substances  containing  nitrogen  belongs  to  a  very 
important  class,  and  are  called  proteins,  which  goes  to  build 
the  body  tissue,  supplies  the  energy  and  the  heat,  which  are 
so  essential  to  keep  the  body  in  a  healthful  condition. 
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The  third  division  of  food  substances,  those  which  con- 
tain no  nitrogen,  is  of  two  classes,  called  carbohydrates  and 
hydrocarbons,  which  means  substances  found  in  vegetable 
origin,  of  which  sugar  and  starch  are  the  most  miportant 
These  elements  furnish  much  of  the  energy  of  the  body,  and 
some  animal  heat,  but  the  chief  heat  producer  is  the  hydro- 
carbons, which  consist  of  the  oils  and  fats  of  all  kmds. 
whether  vegetable  or  animal. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  our  food  contains  these  three 
important  food  substances  just  named,  not  only  contams 
them  all.  but  it  must  consist  of  the  right  proportions.  Many 
tests  have  been  made  along  this  line  by  many  prominent 
physicians  and  specialists,  and  the  best  authorities  agree 
that  the  food  consumed  each  day,  should  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Protein.  U  ozs.;  Fat.  1|  ozs.;  Carbonhydrate.  16 
ozs  This,  from  the  food  -tandpoint.  would  mean  about  5f 
ozs  of  beef,  If  ozs.  of  butter,  6  ozs.  of  pc  ^toes  and  19  ozs. 
of  bread.  Other  foods  can  be  subst'^uted  that  contain  these 
different  substances,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  following 
articles  giving  the  food  value  of  many  of  the  most  used 

foods.  . 

Bread  and  iU  food  value:  Bread  of  one  kind  or  another 
is  one  of  the  most  common  foods  the  world  over,  and  to  most 
people  it  is  their  chief  article  of  diet.  Wheat  bread  is  of  the 
best  value  and  meets  the  needs  of  the  body  better  than  any 
other.  Bread  contains  a  great  percentage  of  starch,  some 
fat.  and  just  enough  protein  and  mineral  matter  to  make  it 
a  good  tissue-builder.  Graham  and  whole  wheat  breads 
contain  more  mineral  matter  than  white  bread  and  for 
people  that  are  inactive  and  make  more  use  of  their  brain 
than  their  muscles,  the  coarse  breads  are  the  best,  as  the 
bran  in  them  has  a  tendency  to  work  more  freely  on  the 
intestinal  system. 

Cereals,  and  iU  food  value:     Cereals  are  among  the 
most  important  of  vegetable  foods,  and  make  a  valua    e 
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food,  containing  ns  they  do,  -"ll  th  elements  of  foodstuffs 
necessary  for  liie  niaintcnan<  j.  C  reals  contain  from  50  to 
75  per  cent,  starch,  and  are  therefore  a  valuable  fuel  food. 
Corn-meal  contains  more  fat  which  makes  it  a  better  \vi  ter 
food.  Oatmeal  is  richer  in  food  material  than  other  grains 
but  contains  a  fibre  which  is  less  easily  digested,  and  should 
be  eaten  only  by  hard  working  people,  or  those  having  a 
great  deal  of  exercise.  Rice  contains  very  little  protein  or 
minerals,  it  being  almost  pure  starch,  and  therefore  should 
always  be  eaten  with  butter  or  creams.  Cereals  must  never 
be  eaten  unless  well  cooked.  They  shou. '  be  cooked  ^  a 
stiffness  which  will  need  some  chewing  when  taken  ini  he 
mouth ;  this  will  allow  the  saliva  to  mix  with  it  properly  to 
aid  in  digestion. 

Meat,  and  iU  food  value:  An  (  -^lary  pie  e  of  beef 
consists  of  62  per  tc.t.  of  water,  19  per  cent,  of  protein,  18 
per  cent,  of  fat  and  1  per  cent,  of  minerals.  A  lean  piece  is 
chiefly  protein  and 
water,  therefore  the 
more  fat  there  is,  the 
greater  its  fuel  value. 
There  are  many  other 
foods,  much  cheaper 
than  meats  and  are  far 
better  for  us,  and  un- 
der no  circumstances 

should    we    eat    meat  Showing  Cuts  of  Beef 

three  times  a  day  unless  doing  very  hard  muscular  work,  or 
doing  much  exercising,  as  overfeeding  the  body  with  rich 
meats,  causes  excess  of  acids  which  do  much  harm.  Pork 
and  veal  are  harder  to  digest  than  beef  or  mutton,  and  are 
not  as  good  for  the  regular  diet. 

If  it  is  found  that  meat  purchased  is  coars.'  grained  and 
tough,  it  must  be  cooked  with  much  more  care,  making  sure 
it  is  well  done  before  serving;  this  aids  digestion. 
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How  to  know  good  beef:  The  lean  part  of  good  fresh 
beef  is  firm,  elastic,  and  when  first  cut  is  purplish  red,  and 
the  surface  turns  bright  red  and  moist  when  exposed  to  the 

air.  .  ,      .  , 

By  pressing  the  finger  on  the  lean  and  raismg  it  quickly, 
the  part  touched  will  come  back  quickly  to  its  proper  state. 
Should  the  dent  stay,  it  indicates  that  it  is  not  a  fresh  piece 
of  meat  The  tenderer  cuts  should  show  fine-grams,  well 
mottled  with  fat.  There  should  be  a  thick  layer  of  firm,  light, 
straw-colored  fat  extended  over  the  rib  and  loin  cuts,  and  the 
kidney  suet  is  white  and  crumbly.  Flabby,  dark,  or  coarse 
beef  with  yellow  fat  is  poor.  If  it  has  little  fat.  it  indicates 
that  it  is  from  an  old  or  poorly  fed  creature.  Good  lamb  and 

mutton  are  distinguished  in  the 

same  manner  as  good  beef,  only 
the  lean  part  is  lighter  colored 
and  the  fat  whiter. 

Good  veal  can  be  told  by  its 
pale  pink  or  flesh  color,  and  has 
Showing  Cut.  of  Lamb        clear,  white  fat.    Veal  that  has 
whitish  lean  is  poor  and  should  not  be  eaten. 

Good  fresh  pork  is  of  a  pale 
red,  and  the  lean  is  of  a  firm 
nature,  while  the  fat  is  clear 
white. 

Eggs,  and  their  food  value: 

The  nutritive   value  of   eggs  is ^.^^.^^  ^ut.  of  Pork 

more  than  one-half  protein;  this 
makes  them  one  of  the  most  valuable  foods  as  a  tissue- 
builder  Three  fourths  of  the  egg  is  water,  while  only  a 
small  per  cent,  contains  mineral  matter,  which  includes 
valuable  compounds  of  calcium,  iron  and  phosphorus.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  yoke  is  fat  in  the  form  of  oil.  Eggs  to 
be  good  should  have  a  hard  shell  and  deep  yellow  yolk.  The 
white  and  the  volk  are  distinct  and  separate  easily.    The 
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'jolor  of  the  shell  does  not  matter.  A  bad  egg  can  be  detected 
by  shaking,  as  the  yolk  forms  into  a  liquid  ^nd  rattles.  A 
very  stale  tgg  will  float  if  put  in  water. 

Milk,  and  its  food  value:  Cow's  milk  contains  fat,  albu- 
min, and  a  small  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter  which  makes  it 
serve  all  the  purposes  of  good  food  and  drink.  One  can  live 
a  long  time  on  milk.  For  a  growing  child,  nothing  is  better, 
as  it  does  not  produce  some  of  the  acids  and  poisonous  waste 
that  meat  does.  Milk  contains  the  best  form  of  iron  which 
makes  good  red  blood,  and  \x  -  all  would  be  better  to  use 
more  milk  and  less  meat.  The  mineral  matter  contained  m 
milk  supplies  calcium  which  hardens  the  bones  and  tissues, 
and  also  helps  to  build  up  the  nerve  and  brain  cells. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  only  pure  milk 
is  used,  as  of  all  foodstuffs,  milk  is  the  most  subject  to  con- 
tamination. Fresh  milk  should  be  creamy  white,  and  a 
high  cream  should  rise  to  the  top  after  standing  for  a  short 
time.  Under  no  circumstances  should  milk  be  used  that 
shows  dirt  or  other  sediment  in  it.  In  the  cities  it  is  not  safe 
to  buy  milk  in  any  other  form  than  in  bottles.  If  you  are 
in  the  least  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  milk  is  pure,  it 
should  be  boiled  before  using  it. 

As  butter  is  made  from  the  cream  of  milk,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  wholesome  as  well  as  most  delicious  of  all  forms  in 
which  fat  may  be  eaten,  and  it  is  a  good  fuel  food. 

Cheese,  and  iU  food  value:  Cheese  is  about  one-fourth 
protein  and  one-third  fat,  and  contains  a  very  little  sugar  and 
mineral  matter.  It  makes  one  of  the  best  foods  for  healthy 
and  active  people.  The  European  people  use  more  cheese 
than  meat,  which  is  a  practice  the  people  in  this  country 
would  do  well  to  follow,  as  Canada  is  one  of  the  leading 
countries  in  the  production  of  this  valuable  article  of  food. 
Potatoes,  and  their  food  value:  Potatoes  are  78  per  cent, 
water,  18  per  cent,  carbohydrate  starch,  3  per  cent,  protein 
and  1  per  cent,  mineral.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  potato  is 
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one  of  our  most  starchy  foods,  and  should  not  be  eaten  alonv\ 
As  meat  or  cheese  is  lacking  in  starch,  either  of  these  makes 
a  good  combination  with  the  potato.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
more  nutritious  than  white,  as  they  contain  sugar  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  foodstuflfs  found  in  white  potatoes.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  croking  potatoes  to  have  them  cooked 
soft  all  through,  as  the  starch  is  enclosed  by  walls  of  woody 
fibre  which  are  not  easily  acted  upon  by  the  digestive  juices 
unless  softened  through  the  process  of  cooking.  When  buy- 
ing potatoes,  only  those  with  smooth  skins  should  be  se- 
lected, as  those  containing  scabs  and  scrufs,  require  deeper 
paring,  making  it  necessary  to  pare  away  the  mineral  sub- 
stances of  the  potato  which  lie  just  underneath  the  skin. 

FUh,  and  iU  food  value:  As  one  of  Canada's  greatest 
industries  is  the  fish  industry,  the  people  of  Canada  should 
learn  the  true  value  of  fish  as  a  food  and  make  more  use  of 
it.  In  food  value  and  digestibility,  fish  is  much  like  that  of 
lean  meat.  It  contains  about  18  per  cent,  of  protein,  5  to  8 
per  cent,  of  fat,  1  per  cent,  mineral  and  about  three-fourths 
per  cent,  water.  Fish  containing  little  fat  is  usually  white 
in  flesh,  while  in  most  dark-fleshed  varieties,  fat  is  more 
plentiful.  As  a  rule,  warm  water  fish  is  drier  and  poorer  in 
flavor  than  the  deep  cold  water  fish.  Dried,  smoked  or  salted 
fish  is  more  nutritious  than  fresh  fish,  as  much  of  the 
watei  is  lost  through  the  curing  process. 

How  to  tell  good  fre«h  fish:  The  gills  of  fresh  fish  are 
bright  red,  the  eyes  are  bright  and  bulging,  and  the  flesh 
along  the  back-bone  is  firm  and  elastic.  If  you  can  dent  the 
fish  with  your  finger  it  is  not  safe  to  buy.  Fish  should  be 
cooked  the  same  day  they  are  bought,  especially  fresh  mack- 
erel, as  they  spoil  very  quickly. 

Poultry,  and  its  food  value:  The  food  value  of  poultry 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  fish,  with  the  exception  of  the 
flesh  of  ducks  and  geese,  which  is  like  that  of  pork,  so  fat 
that  it  is  not  easily  digested.    It  is  far  more  economical  to 
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buy  good  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  than  to  buy  poultry,  as  far  as 
the  real  nutriment  is  concerned. 

How  to  tell  good  freih  poultry:  A  "spring  chicken"  is  a 
chicken  that  is  not  more  than  five  months  old,  while  a  fowl 
is  a  chicken  over  a  year  old.  A  young  chicken  can  easily  be 
told,  as  the  scales  on  the  legs  are  yellow  and  soft,  and  the 
breast-bone  is  soft,  yielding  by  a  pressure  of  the  finger.  Pm 
feathers  are  also  an  indication  that  the  fowl  is  young.  The 
older  fowl  have  horny  scales,  a  hard  breast-bone,  thicker 
and  yellower  skin,  and  more  fat,  and  hairs  take  the  place  of 
pin-feathers. 

A  young  cock-turkey  can  always  be  known  by  its  short 
spurs.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  examine  the  spurs  care- 
fully as  in  some  cases  the  dealers  have  been  known  to  scrape 
the  spurs  of  an  old  gobbler  to  make  them  appear  young. 
The  eyes  of  a  good  turkey  will  be  bright  and  full  and  the 
feet  soft  and  pliable,  the  breast  plump  and  the  flesh  white, 
while  that  of  a  poor  one,  the  beak  is  hard,  the  legs  red  and 
rough,  and  the  eyes  dim  and  sunken.  An  old  gobbler  is 
never  very  good,  and  many  Thanksgiving  dinners  have  been 
spoiled  because  the  proper  care  was  not  used  in  selecting 
the  right  turkey,  which  is  the  principal  dish  of  the  feast. 

When  buying  a  duck,  make  sure  the  feet  and  legs  are 
yellow  in  color,  soft  and  pliable,  which  will  indicate  that  they 
are  young  and  have  been  recently  killed.  The  eyes  should 
also  show  freshness,  and  the  windpipe  is  brittle  enough  to 
snap  readily  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  An  old  duck 
will  generally  be  thin  and  lean,  and  have  dry  and  stiff  feet 
and  legs.    Ducks  more  than  one  year  old  are  not  good. 

A  young  goose  is  known  by  its  yellow  beak  and  feet, 
with  very  few  bristles.  The  feet  and  legs  will  be  soft  and 
pliable,  and  the  breast,  as  with  all  poultry  in  good  condition, 
is  plump  and  the  flesh  whiter  than  that  of  old  birds. 

Vegetables,  and  their  food  value:  Vegetables  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  are  watery  and  fibrous,  and  contain  very  little  fat. 
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They  also  contain  very  little  protein,  and  only  a  few  have 
much  starch.  But  all  have  fully  enough  to  supply  the  body 
with  what  minerals  it  requires,  as  these  are  the  real  tissue- 
building  substances  which  are  so  essential.  They  are  also 
valuable  in  neutralizing  the  acids  produced  by  protein  foods. 
It  is  for  this  reason  vegetables  and  meats  make  a  good  com- 
bination of  foods  to  be  eaten  together.  Vegetables  are 
always  best  steamed  or  boiled  in  a  small  proportion  of  water 
in  their  natural  state,  as  most  of  the  minerals  lie  near  the 
skin,  whereas  if  they  were  pared  or  scraped  before  cookmg 
their  real  nutriment  would  be  lost. 

Fruits,  and  their  food  value:  Fruits  have  very  little 
protein,  no  fat,  and  when  ripe  very  little  or  no  starch,  as 
the  ripening  changes  their  starch  to  sugar.  Fresh  fruit  con- 
tains from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  water  and  considerable 
cellulose.  Sugar  is  the  only  food  substance  found  in  any 
considerable  amount  in  fruit.  They  have  very  little  fuel 
value,  excepting  bananas,  which  contain  more  starch  than 
other  fruits. 

We  eat  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  for  their  deli»;ious 
taste,  their  refreshing  juices  and  the  very  important  com- 
pounds they  supply  the  body,  which  includes,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, potassium,  phosphorus,  and  iron.  Although  the 
proportions  are  small,  they  are  very  needful  for  the  full 
development  and  health  of  the  body,  and  they  help  to  prevent 
the  bad  results  from  eating  too  much  meat. 

Fruit  in  one  form  or  the  other  should  be  used  daily, 
whether  fresh,  canned  or  dried.  Under-ripe  or  over-ripe  fruit 
should  never  be  eaten,  nor  should  peach,  plum,  or  any  other 
tough  fruit  skins  be  eaten.  It  is  bad  practice  to  eat  grape 
seeds,  as  they  retard  digestion  and  have  been  known  to 
irritate  the  intestinal  channel. 

Proper  preparation  of  foods:  It  is  not  only  necessary 
to  select  foods  that  are  best  adapted  to  tissue-building,  and 
of  health-giving  qualities,  but  it  is  just  as  important  that 
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these  foods  receive  the  proper  preparation  throueh  cooking, 
etc.  In  this  connection  the  following  table  will  be  found 
accurate  and  useful  in  determining  just  the  time  needed  for 
properly  cooking  the  following  list  of  foods. 


How  cooked 

Asparagus   Boiled 

Beef,  5  lbs Roasted 

Beefsteak Fried 

Beans  (pod)  Boiled 

Beets,  young  Boiled 

Bread,  wheat Baked 

Bread,  corn Baked 

Cabbage  Boiled 

Cauliflower  Boiled 

Cake,  sponge  Baked 

Carrots    Boiled 

Codfish,  dry,  3  lb.  . .   Boiled 

Chicken Fricasseed 

Custard,  1  qt Baked 

Duck  Roasted 

Dumpling,  apple  . . .   Boiied 

Eggs,  soft Boiled 

Eggs,  hard Boiled 

Eggs  Fried 

Fowl    Roasted 

Goose,  8  lbs Roasted 

Lamb,  5  lbs Boiled 

Mutton,  5  lbs Roasted 

Onions   Boiled 

Oysters   Stewed 

Parsnips  Boiled 

Pork,  5  lbs Poasted 

Pork,  5  lbs ijuiled 


Time  of 

Time  of 

Cooking 

Digestion 

Hrs.  Min. 

Hrs. 

Min. 

15  to  30 

2 

30 

2 

00 

3 

00 

0 

15 

4 

00 

1 

00 

2 

30 

2 

00 

3 

45 

1 

00 

3 

30 

45 

3 

10 

1 

00 

4 

30 

lto2 

00 

2 

30 

45 

2 

30 

1 

00 

3 

15 

45 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

45 

3 

00 

2 

45 

1 

30 

4 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

0 

3 

3 

00 

0 

10 

3 

30 

0 

5 

3 

30 

1 

00 

4 

00 

2 

30 

2 

30 

1 

30 

2 

30 

2 

00 

3 

15 

lto2 

00 

3 

00 

0 

5 

3 

30 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2 

30 

5 

15 

2 

00 

4 

30 
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Time  of  Time  of 

Cooking  Digestion 

How  cooked  Hrs.    Min.  Hrs.  Min. 

Potatoes Bciled  0        30  3  30 

Potatoes Baked  0        45  3  30 

Rice   Boiled  0        20  1  00 

Salmon    Boiled  0         8  1  45 

Sausage Broiled  0        20  4  00 

Soup,  chicken Boiled  2        00  3  00 

Soup,  vegetable  . . .  Boiled  1        00  4  00 

Soup,  mutton Boiled  3        30  3  30 

Spinach    Boiled  1  to  2    00  2  30 

Tomatoes   Stewed  1        00  2  30 

Turkey,  8  lbs Roasted  2        45  2  30 

Turnips   Boiled  45  3  30 

Veal   Broiled  20  4  00 

Scientific  helps  for  the  home:  Home-making  is  made 
much  easier  and  is  less  a  drudgery  by  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  many  little  things  that  come  up  from  time 
to  time.  So  in  this  department  you  will  find  many  helps  in 
the  scientific  care  of  the  house. 

To  clean  carpets:    Cut  up  one  cake  of  ivory  soap  in  2 

gallons  of  hot  water,  and  stir  until  thoroughly  dissolved,  let 

cool  and  add  a  medium  sized  bottle  of  ammonia  and  a  little 

ether.    When  using,  clean  a  small  space  at  a  time,  using  a 

tiflf  brush,  then  wipe  dry  with  a  cloth  dampened  with  warm 

To  clean  wall  paper:  Care  must  be  exercised  when 
cleaning  paper  on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  The  following  re- 
cipe has  been  found  very  satisfactory  and  will  not  leave  any 
streaks  if  used  as  directed.  Take  one-half  cup  of  water,  one 
cup  of  flour,  and  add  three  teaspoonfuls  of  vinegar,  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  ammonia,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  carbon  oil. 
Boil  and  keep  stirring  constantly  until  thick,  then  work  into 
balls. 
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When  cleaning,  rub  the  paper  witi.  a  downward  move- 
ment. 

To  clean  linoleum  or  oil  cloth:  Add  a  small  amount  of 
sweet  milk  to  the  water,  and  use  as  little  soap  as  possible. 
The  milk  has  a  brightening  effect.  A  little  borax  added  will 
add  to  the  appearance,  and  making  the  cleaning  easier. 

To  remove  paint  stains  from  clothing:  Cover  the  spot 
with  olive  oil  or  butter  and  then  apply  a  drop  of  chloroform, 
rub  gently  with  a  soft  cloth. 

To  remove  ink  spots:    Use  a  few  drops  of  oxa'ic  acid. 

To  clean  mud  from  clothing:  Never  try  to  remove  it 
while  it  is  w^et.  Let  dry  thoroughly,  then  rub  briskly  with  a 
stiflf  brush. 

To  remove  coffee  stains:  Apply  a  few  drops  of  glycerine, 
or  mix  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a  little  water  and  cover  the 
spot,  cleaning  off  with  warm  water. 

To  clean  iron  rust:  Soak  thoroughly  with  kerosene  oil, 
and  clean  with  hot  water. 

To  remove  grease  spots:  Sprinkle  the  spot  with  rye  or 
buckwheat  flour  and  let  it  absorb  the  grease,  then  brush  off 
the  flour.  If  the  spot  is  not  completely  removed,  apply  more 
flour  until  all  the  grease  is  absorbed.  In  case  the  flour  is  not 
handy,  cornstarch  can  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  Never 
put  hot  or  cold  water  on  grease  spots. 

To  remove  kerosene:  Sprinkle  the  spot  with  a  little 
cornmeal  and  cover  with  clean  paper  and  rub  lightly  with 
a  heated  iron.  It  may  take  two  or  three  applications.  In 
r-xse  cornmeal  is  not  handy,  powdered  chalk  may  be  used 
instead. 

To  remove  fruit  stains:  Simply  pour  boiling  water 
through  the  cloth  where  it  is  stain* 

To  remove  grass  stains:  Rub  the  spot  with  spirits  of 
wine  and  wash  thoroughly  w  ith  good  soap  and  water. 

To  remove  tea  stains:  Wash  the  spot  with  milk.  This 
will  leave  a  grease  spot  which  can  be  removed  with  benzine 
or  naphtha. 
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To  clean  light  colored  gloves:  If  not  badly  soiled,  they 
may  be  cleaned  by  rubbing  them  with  fine  crumbs  of  bread. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  rub  them  after  each  wearing  to  keep 
them  from  becoming  badly  soiled. 

To  dean  kid  gloves:  Take  a  small  piece  of  silk  and  drop 
a  little  oil  upon  it  and  rub  the  gloves  thoroughly,  making 
sure  to  cover  the  whole  glove  as  the  oil  has  a  tendency  to 
darken  the  kid  a  shade  or  two. 

To  clean  silver:  Mix  a  little  ammonia  together  and  rub 
the  silver  with  the  fluid,  then  polish  with  a  little  whiting  on 
a  chamois  or  soft  cloth. 

To  dean  jewelry:  It  should  first  be  washed  thoroughly 
in  soap  suds,  then  rinse  it  well  in  diluted  alcohol,  after  which 
it  should  be  dried  in  sawdust. 

To  clean  tinware:  Collect  some  fine  soft  coal  ashes  and 
mix  with  soft  soap,  then  scour  with  a  flannel  cloth,  after 
which  polish  with  a  clean  piece  of  flannel. 

To  remove  scorches  from  clothmg:  Take  the  juice  of 
two  onions,  two  ounces  of  Fuller's  earth  and  one-half  pint 
of  vinegar,  mix  thoroughly  and  place  on  a  hot  fire  and  let 
boil  until  thoroughly  cooked,  then  spread  over  the  scorched 
place,  and  rinse  off  with  warm  water. 

To  remove  mildew:  Take  a  bowl  of  sour  buttermilk 
and  dip  the  article  into  it,  then  lay  it  in  the  sun,  which  will 
whiten  it.  It  should  then  be  washed  in  clean  water. 
Another  very  satisfactory  method  is  to  apply  a  mixture  of 
soap,  starch,  salt  (half  as  much  as  starch  used),  and  the 
juice  of  a  lemon. 

To  dean  coat  collars:  Take  a  clean  piece  of  flannel  and 
dip  into  benzine  and  rub  the  collar  thoroughly.  Thir,  will 
not  change  the  color  and  will  be  found  very  satisfactory  In 
case  benzine  is  not  handy  aqua  ammonia  may  be  used. 

To  clean  greasy  cooking  utensOs:  Use  boiling  water 
with  a  little  soda  added,  then  wash  in  the  usual  way. 

To  dean  brass  or  copper  kettles :  Scour  thoroughly  with 
soap  and  fine  ashes,  then  mix  a  handful  of  salt  in  one  pint  of 
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vinegar,  pour  into  kettle  and  place  over  fire  and  let  come  to 
a  boil,  at  which  time  wash  out  thoroughly  and  the  kettles 
will  have  the  appearance  of  being  new. 

To  wash  lied  linen  or  bedding:  Mix  a  little  powdered 
borax  in  warm  or  tepid  water,  and  when  the  borax  is  com- 
pletely dissolved,  dip  the  article  into  the  solution,  this  will 
set  the  color,  then  wash  quickly  and  separately,  using  very 
little  soap.  Then  rinse  in  warm  or  tepid  water  containing  a 
little  boiled  starch.  Dry  in  the  shade  and  iron  when  almost 
dry. 

To  dean  velvet:  Heat  a  flatiron  hot,  and  place  it  bot- 
tom side  up,  putting  one  thickness  of  wet  cotton  cloth  over 
it,  then  lay  the  velvet  over  this  with  the  wrong  side  next  the 
wet  cloth,  and  rub  gently  with  a  dry  cloth  until  the  pile  is 
raised,  then  place  the  velvet  on  a  table  and  brush  with  a 
cloth  or  soft  brush. 

To  clean  woollen  or  silk  dress  goods:  Wash  and  rub 
well  in  a  small  amount  of  gasoline;  this  removes  all  dirt 
very  quickly  and  will  not  injure  the  colors  of  the  fabric. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  using  gasoline  near  a  stove  or  light. 

To  wash  laces:  Take  a  little  cold  water  and  mix  enough 
dry  particles  of  starch  to  make  it  look  like  milk  and  water ; 
this  must  be  boiU  i  in  an  earthen  dish  until  it  is  transparent. 
After  removing  the  lace,  squeeze  through  soap  sud^  nnd 
rinse  in  clear  cold  water.  A  little  bluing  may  be  added  if  a 
clear  white  is  desired.  After  running  through  the  starch, 
roll  upin  towels  until  dry.  When  dry,  press  between  tissue 
paper,  using  a  hot  iron. 

To  wash  lace  curtains:  First  make  sure  to  shake  out 
all  dust  and  loose  dirt,  then  place  the  curtains  in  a  vessel  of 
lukewarm  water  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a  little  soda, 
then  wash  in  several  waters  and  rinse  in  water  that  has  been 
well  blued ;  from  this  it  should  be  dipped  in  well  blued  boiled 
starch,  and  squeezed  out  by  the  hands,  not  through  a  ringer. 
To  dry  curtains,  frames  should  be  used,  but  in  case  you 
haven't  the  frames,  sheets  can  be  pinned  on  the  carpet  of 
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a  spare  room  and  the  curtains  pinned  to  them,  making  sure 
that  the  curtains  are  stretched  to  the  same  size  as  before 
washing.  In  this  way,  they  will  dry  in  a  few  hours  and  will 
be  ready  to  put  up.  As  curtains  shrink  rapidly  they  should 
be  measured  before  washing  so  that  the  exact  size  is  known, 
and  can  be  stretched  accordingly  before  drying. 

To  clean  feathers:  Take  some  white  curd  soap  and  cut  in 
small  pieces  and  dissolve  in  boiling  water  in  which  add  a 
little  pearlwash.  Let  cool  until  the  hand  can  stand  it,  then 
put  m  the  feathers,  drawing  them  through  the  hand  until 
the  dirt  is  squeezed  uva,  then  put  them  in  a  c'°an  lather  con- 
taining a  little  bluing.  They  should  then  b.  rinsed  m  cold 
water  with  r.  little  bluing  added  to  give  tl-em  a  good  color. 
For  drying,  spread  out  on  sheet  near  t..  •      e. 

To  kUl  insecU,  such  a»  bed  bugs,  -  »,  etc:  Take  a 
vessel  of  water  and  boil  alum  in  it  until  a.»solved,  and  while 
hot  applv  the  solution  with  a  brush  to  bedsteads,  closets 
cracks,  etc.,  wherever  the  insects  are  to  be  found.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  known  methods  of  destroying  these  pests, 
and  by  this  method  there  is  no  danger  of  poisoning. 

To  remove  tan  from  face  or  hands:  Mix  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  lemon  juices  in  which  wash  thor- 
oughly, and  rinse  in  juice  of  unripe  grapes,  or  "Fuller's  earth 
water." 

To  remove  wrinkles:  Take  one  ounce  of  white  wax,  two 
ounces  of  strained  honey  and  two  ounces  of  the  juice  of  lily 
bulbs,  place  on  a  hot  fire  to  melt  and  stir  together  until  all 
dissolved  and  applv  to  the  face  each  night  before  retiring. 
This  application  will  be  found  very  satisfactory  as  the  solu- 
tion feeds  the  tissues  of  the  skin  and  gives  it  new  life. 

To  keep  away  moths:  Where  there  has  been  fine-cut 
tobacco  scattered,  moths  will  not  lay  their  eggs.  It  is  also 
well  to  sprinkle  the  drawers  and  boxes  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. Camphor  gum  is  another  very  good  preventive,  and 
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the  cedar  chest  is  also  recommended,  but  one  of  the  best 
methods  is  exposing  the  cloths  and  furs  to  the  light  and  air 
occasionally,  beatmg  and  shaking  them  thoroughly. 

To  get  rid  of  flies:  Flies  will  not  stay  where  geraniums 
are  growing.  Therefore  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  many 
geraniums  growing  throughout  the  diflferent  rooms  of  the 
house  and  you  will  be  troubled  very  little  with  flies. 

To  prevent  mosquito  bites;  Was4i  the  hands  and  face 
with  a  mixture  of  six  parts  of  sweet  oil,  one  part  penny- 
royal and  one  part  creosote.  Be  careful  and  not  let  any  get 
into  the  eyes. 

To  drive  away  red  ants:  Place  a  small  bag  of  sulphur 
in  the  drawers  and  cupboards  around  the  kitchen.  It  is  also 
well  to  scatter  sweet  fern  in  places  they  visit. 

To  kill  roaches:  Sprinkle  around  the  floor  and  about  the 
water  pipes,  a  little  hellebore  at  night  before  retiring.  It 
should  be  removed  in  the  morning  and  repeated  z.t  night. 
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IV.  Household  Economics: 

(a)  Sanitation 

(b)  Furnishing 

(c)  Care  of  the  house 


I.  Equipment: 

(a)  Kitchen 

(b)  Laundry 

(c)  Living  rooms 

II.  Food  Values: 

(a)  Proteins 

(b)  Fats 

(c)  Carbohydrates 

(d)  Minernls 

III.  Clothing: 

L  Materials — 

(a)  Sources 

(b)  Methods  of  pre- 
paring 

2.  Making — 

(a)  Cutting  and  fit- 
ting 

(b)  Hand  sewing 

(c)  Machine  sewing 

(d)  Embroidery 

3.  Mending  and  Darning 

PRACIICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

How  does  the  study  of  Domestic  Science  rank  among 
the  other  studies  taught  in  the  public  schools? 

Why  is  it  more  necessary  that  this  important  study  be 
taught  to-day  than  a  few  years  ago? 

In  fitting  a  girl  for  economical  home  management,  what 
subjects  should  be  carefully  studied? 

How  can  housekeeping  be  kept  from  drudgery? 

What  great  care  is  exercised  by  a  well  trained  woman 
in  domestic  science,  when  purchasing  home  necessities? 

What  is  the  first  step  in  efficient  home-making? 


V.  Marketing: 

(a)  Quantity  to  purchase 

(b)  Food  value 

(c)  Seasonable  foods 

VI.  Care  of  Person: 

(a)  Care  of  teeth,  nails, 
hai*- 

(b)  Bathing 

(c)  Care  of  clothing 

VII.  Miscellaneous: 

(a)  Cooking 

(b)  Preserving 

(c)  House  cleaning 
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How  can  the  business  of  keeping  house  be  planned  and 
laid  out  the  same  as  the  business  in  the  oflfice? 

What  care  should  be  exercised  in  marketing? 

In  what  quantities  should  food  be  purchased? 

Name  the  list  of  things  necessary  for  a  well-equipped 
kitchen?   A  well-equipped  lauwdry? 

What  cause  is  responsible  for  most  failures  in  food 
cooking? 

Why  should  accurate  measures  always  be  kept  handy 
for  cooking  purposes? 

What  is  the  chief  mineral  substance  of  food? 

What  per  cent,  of  the  body  consists  of  these  m    erals? 

In  what  way  does  the  body  depend  upon  proteins  ?  What 
foods  produce  it  ? 

What  is  meant  by  carbohydrates?  In  what  foods  is  it 
found?  In  what  way  is  it  a  body  builder? 

'  What  per  cent,  of  protein,  fa>,  and  carbohydrate  should 
be  consumed  crxch  day  to  keep  the  body  healthy? 

Name  the  food  value  of  bread? 

In  what  way  docs  graham  bread  differ  from  ordinary 
wheat  bread?  Why  is  it  considered  best  for  people  making 
more  use  of  their  brains  than  muscles? 

How  are  cereals  classed  as  a  fooa.  What  per  cent,  of 
starch  do  they  contain? 

Why  should  oatmeal  be  eaten  only  by  hard-working 
people? 

Of  what  does  an  ordinary  piece  of  meat  consist  ? 

What  other  foods  can  be  used  in  the  place  of  meat? 

Which  is  the  harder  to  digest,  beef  or  veal? 

By  what  method  can  good  beef  be  selected  at  the  mar- 
ket?   Good  veal?    Good  pork?    Good  mutton? 

How  is  milk  rated  as  a  food?    What  properties  does  it 
contain?   How  does  it  act  on  the  tissues  of  the  body? 
•*  When  should  milk  not  be  used? 

How  is  cheese  recommended  as  a  food?  In  what  way 
is  it  used  by  most  European  people? 
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Why  are  potatoes  considered  so  valuable  as  a  food? 
Why  should  they  not  be  eaten  alone? 

What  food  properties  does  the  potato  contain?  By 
\Yhat  method  should  they  be  cooked  ? 

When  buying  potatoes,  what  care  should  be  exercised  ? 

How  is  fish  classed  at  a  food?  What  food  properties 
are  found  in  them? 

Why  is  dried,  smoked  or  salted  fish  more  nutritious  than 
fresh  fish? 

How  can  good  fresh  fish  be  selected  when  buying  at 

the  market? 

Why  should  fish  always  be  cooked  the  same  day  as 
I'lught? 

How  is  poultry  classed  as  a  food? 

What  are  the  best  methods  used  in  selecting  a  fresh 
young  chicken?  A  young  turkey  ?  A  young  duck?  A  young 
goose  ? 

What  tissue-trilding  substances  do  vegetables  contain? 

By  what  methods  should  all  vegetables  be  cooked  to 
retain  their  full  value  as  a  food? 

How  is  fruit  classed  as  a  food? 

In  what  way  does  eating  fruit  counteract  the  bad  results 
of  eating  meat? 

W^hy  is  daily  fruit  eating  recommended  so  highly? 

When  should  fruit  not  be  eaten? 

How  long  should  a  five  pound  piece  of  beef  be  cooked 
to  be  thoroughly  done?  Chicken?  Duck?  Goose?  Lamb? 
Pork?  Beans?  Potatoes?  Fish? 

What  are  the  best  methods  of  cleaning  carpets? 

How  can  wall  paper  be  cleaned  without  being  spotted? 

What  is     iC  best  method  of  removing  grease  spots? 

In  washing  greasy  cooking  utensils,  what  is  the  best 
method  to  use? 

How  can  lace  curtains  be  washed  successfully?  By 
what  methods  should  they  be  dried? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  washing  feathers? 
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What  is  the  best  known  methods  of  destroying  insects? 
How  can  moths  be  kept  away  ? 
What  is  the  best  method  of  Retting  rid  of  tlies? 
How  can  red  ants  be  driven  away? 
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CANADIAN  BIOGRAPHY 
The  Lires  of  Our  Famous  Mer  end  Women 

Biography  is  a  very  important  branch  of  study.  Every 
time  a  boy  or  girl  reads  the  life  of  some  great  man  or 
woman,  it  raises  their  thoughts  to  a  higher  level.  It  inspires 
in  them  a  great  ambition  to  follow  and  imitate  their  lives. 
Parents  should  see  that  their  children  make  a  habit  of 
reading  the  life  of  some  great  man  or  woman  at  least  once 
a  week,  by  doing  so  it  develops  the  child's  character  and  he 
soon  learns  that  the  development  of  our  great  Dominion  has 
been  brought  about  by  these  famous  men  and  women. 

In  arranging  these  biographies,  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  make  them  as  interesting  as  possible,  both  for  the 
child  with  his  school  work,  the  teacher  for  leference  pur- 
poses, and  the  man  and  woman  seeking  information  regard- 
ing them. 

How  to  study  Biography.  First  get  firmly  fixed  in  your 
mind  the  name  of  the  man,  and  what  he  is  noted  for,  whether 
an  Author,  Statesman,  Actor,  etc.  Then  the  year  and  where 
born,  the  particulars  as  to  his  education,  colleges  attended 
and  the  time  he  entered  his  business  or  professional  career. 
The  great  achievements  of  the  man  should  then  be  studied, 
weaving  in  the  interesting  events  and  anecdotes  which  have 
helped  to  shape  his  character. 

Abbott,  Sir  J<^  Joseph  Caldwell.  A  great  Canadian 
statesman,  born  at  St.  Andrew's,  Quebec,  in  1821,  and  died  in 
May,  1893.  He  was  educated  at  McGill  University  and  was 
later  appointed  one  of  the  governors.  He  first  appeared  in 
public  life  in  1857,  when  he  contested  the  representation  of 
his  native  county  of  Argenteuil.  After  two  years  of  inves- 
tigation, he  obtained  a  seat  and  was  successively  re-elected 
till  1874. 

As  Solicitor-General  in  1862,  he  introduced  the  use  of 
stamps  as  payment  of  judicial  and  registration  fees  in  Lower 
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Canada.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Montreal  in  1887  and 
held  this  office  for  a  term  of  two  years,  at  the  same  time 
being  a  -nember  of  the  Dominion  Senate. 

After  the  deuth  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdoiiald  in  1891,  he 
became  Premier  of  Canada.  He  resigned  from  this  office  in 
1892,  on  account  of  old  age. 

Aberdeen,  His  Excellency  Sir  John  Campbell  Hamilton 
Gordcm,  7th  Earl  of.  A  very  prominent  English  statesman, 
born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Aug.  3rd,  1847.  He  received  his 
education  at  St.  Andrew's  University  and  University  College, 
Oxford. 

In  January,  1886,  he  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  He  held  this  office  only  a  few  mont)-  \  at  this  time, 
but  was  appointed  again  in  December,  1905.  This  term 
of  office  expired  in  1915.  He  was  Governor-General  of 
Canada  from  1893  to  1898,  during  which  time  he  became 
well  liked  by  all  classes  of  people  throughout  the  Dominion. 
■^  While  here  he  received  many  honorary  degrees  fro'n 
Toronto,  Queen's,  McGill,  Ottawa,  Laval,  and  from  many 
Universities  of  the  United  Stages.  He  was  also  appointed 
Honoiary  Colonel  of  the  10th  Grenadiers  Regiment.  On 
'eaving  Canada  in  June,  1898,  he  was  given  a  farewell 
address  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  high  appreciation  of  his  good  work  and  ser- 
vices in  Canada. 

Adam,  Graeme  Mercer.  A  well-known  author,  born  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  May  25th,  1839,  and  came  to  Canada 
in  1858,  at  which  time  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
publishing  business. 

In  1876,  he  opened  a  publishing  house  with  John  Tovell, 
*-•  New  York,  a  venture  which  proved  very  successful.  He 
returned  to  Toronto  in  1878,  and  at  once  entered  a  very 
active  literary  career.  Some  of  his  best  known  works  are, 
"The  Royal  Canadian  Readers",  "Canadian  High  School 
Word  Book",  "School  History  of  England  and  Canada."  In 
1885,  he  published  "The  Canadian  North-West,  Its  History 
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and  Its  Troubles."  Among  other  works  from  his  Pen  have 
been:  "An  Outline  History  of  Canadian  Literature",  "Can- 
ada from  Sea  to  Sea",  and  many  others.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Royal  Military  School  of  Toronto,  and  served  many 
years  in  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles,  commanding  a  company  at 
Ridgeway  during  the  first  Fenian  Raids.  In  1892  he  moved 
to  New  York,  where  he  continued  his  literary  work. 

Adams,  Frank  Daucon.  Educationist,  born  at  Montreal, 
September  17th,  1859.  He  graduated  from  McGill  Univer- 
sity in  1878,  with  first  rank  honors  in  Natural  Science.  Later 
he  studied  at  Yale  University  and  at  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
where  he  received  the  degree  f  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in 
1892.  In  1893,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Geology  at 
McGill  University,  and  became  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  in  1908.  He  was  elected  President  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Geologists  in  1910.  His  papers 
dealing  with  metamorphism  and  the  older  crystalline  rocks 
of  the  earth's  crust,  have  appeared  in  many  scientific  pub- 
lications in  Canada,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

Aikint,  James  Cox,  LL.D.  A  statesman,  born  in  Toronto, 
1823.  He  was  educated  at  Victoria  College,  and  then  began 
his  business  career  as  a  farmer.    At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  became  interested  in  politics,  and  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent his  county  in  Legislature,  and  later  entered  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Macdo'nald  Government,  as  Secretary  of  State  and 
Registrar-General,  which  offices  he  held  until  1873.    When 
his  party  came  into  power  again  in  1878,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  which  he  exchanged  in  1880  for  the 
office  of  Inland  Revenue.     In  1882  he  resigned  from  the 
Cabinet  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Manitoba.    This  office  he  held  for  one 
term  and  was  then  elected  to  the  Senate.   He  died  in  1904. 
Aherns,  Carl.    A  landscape  painter,  born  at  Winfield, 
Ont.,  February  15th,  1866.  He  studied  art  under  Wm.  Chase, 
Edwin  Elwell,  and  Geo.  Inness,  of  New  York.    In  1890,  his 
picture,  "The  Day  is  Done,*'  received  much  favorable  atteu- 
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tion  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists. 
Another,  "The  Fisherman's  Child."  was  Riven  the  place  ()f 
honor  in  the  Biennial  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Academy  in  1893.  After  finishing  his  famous  picture  "Ripe 
Corn  Time,"  in  1896,  the  Ontario  Government  purchased  it 
for  the  Parliament  Buildings  in  Toronto.  This  picture  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Elbert  Hubbard,  who  v.as  so  greatly 
impressed  with  the  beautiful  atmospheric  effects  it  con- 
tained, persuaded  the  painter  to  go  to  East  Aurora,  N.Y..  to 
continue  his  good  work.    In  September,  1907,  he  returned 

to  Canada. 

Other  of  his  well-known  works  are  "Cradled  in  the 
Net,"  which  was  shown  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair;  "The 
House  in  the  Clearing",  "Gleams  in  the  Woodlands",  "The 
Woodcutters",  "The  Glow  in  the  Woodland",  "Passing 
Showers"  and  "The  Coming  Storm". 

Allan,  Hon.  Lieut..Col.  Sir  Hugh  Montagu.  A  capitalist, 
born  at  Montreal,  October  13th,  1860,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville,  and  Paris,  France. 
He  was  created  a  Knight  Bachelor  by  His  Majesty  King 
Edward  VII.,  in  1904,  and  made  a  Commander  of  the  Vic- 
torian Order  in  1906.  He  is  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Allan 
Steamship  Company,  President  of  the  Merchants'  Bank  of 
Canada,  and  has  extensive  interests  in  many  other  corpora- 
tions. 

Sir  Hugh  '•■'  a  great  lover  of  fine  horses,  and  is  President 
of  the  Mo!  Jockey  Club.    In  1919,  he  was  appointed 

Hon.  Lt.-Ct        ih  Regime.  ;     Royal  Highlanders." 

AUward,  Walter  Seymour.  A  sculptor,  born  in  Toronto, 
November  18th,  1875.  Son  of  the  late  John  A.  and  Emma 
Allward,  both  of  St".  John's,  Newfoundland.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Toronto  Public  Schools,  and  at  the  age  of  14 
began  his  apprenticeship  in  an  architect's  office.  He  became 
interested  in  sculptor  at  the  age  of  19,  by  producing  figure- 
work  for  architectural  purposes.  The  following  year  he 
received  his  first  commission  in  a  competition  for  the  figure 
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"Peace,"  which  crowns  the  Toronto  North-West  Rebellion 
Monument  in  Queen's  Park.  On  completion  of  this  figure, 
his  genius  was  fully  recognized,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
execute  busts  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Sir  Chas.  Tupper,  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  Sir  J.  P.  Whitney,  and  many  others,  for  the 
Provincial  Museum,  Toronto.  The  South  African  Monu- 
ment is  one  of  his  masterpieces,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
British  America,  the  main  shaft  being  70  feet  in  height,  the 
column  being  surmounted  by  a  winged  figure,  representing 
Victory. 

In  1908,  he  completed  for  the  Provincial  Government  a 
life-size  monument  of  Hon.  J.  Sandfield  Macdonald,  first 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario.  This  monument  was  erected  in 
Queen's  Park,  Toronto.  In  1909  his  design  for  the  Alexandev 
Graham  Bell  Memorial,  Brantford,  Ont.,  was  accepted.  lie 
is  now  recognized  as  one  of  Canada's  foremost  sculptors. 

Angers,  Sir  Auguste  Real.    A  statesman,  born  in  the 
city  of  Quebec,  October  4th,  1838,  and  received  his  education 
at  Nicolet  College.  In  1860  he  began  his  professional  career 
as  a  lawyer,  and  in  1874,  was  elected  to  the  Quebec  Assem- 
bly, which  seat  he  held  for  five  years.   He  was  Solicitor  and 
Attorney-General  in  the  De  Boucherville  Administration.  In 
1880,  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  February  to 
November,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.     He  resigned 
this  position  October,  1887,  to  take  up  the  duties  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  Province.     He  held  this  office  until 
December  5th,  1892,  at  which  time  he  joined  the  Thompson 
Administration  at  Ottawa,  and  continued  in  the  Cabinet 
under  Sir  M.  Bowell,  until  July  8th,  1895. 

In  May,  1896,  he  was  appointed  leader  from  Quebec  in 
the  Charles  Tupper  Government,  but  retired  in  a  few  months 
into  private  life.  While  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec,  Sir 
Auguste  had  the  great  honor  of  entertaining  at  a  ball,  Prince 
George  of  Wales,  who  is  now  King  of  England. 
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Anglin,  Hon.  Fancis  Alexander,  Judge,  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  Timothy  Warren  Anglin,  who  was  for  some  time 
Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa. 

He  was  born  April  2nd,  1865,  in  St.  John's,  N.B.,  and 
educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal,  Ottava  Univer- 
sity and  Ontario  Law  School.  He  graduated  with  honors  in 
1888.  He  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  Ontario  High  Court  of 
Justice,  March  16th,  1904,  and  promoted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  in  February,  1909.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
member  of  the  Separate  School  Board,  which  he  represented 
on  the  Board  of  Education,  Toronto,  and  is  author  of  num- 
erous articles  on  legal  questions,  has  lectured  a  great  deal, 
and  rendered  some  very  famous  judgments. 

Anglin,  Miss  Margaret  Mary.  A  very  distinguished 
Canadian  actress,  born  in  Ottawa,  April  3rd,  1876.  Daughter 
of  the  late  Hon.  Timothy  W.  A.  Anglin,  who  was  Speaker 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Canada,  from  1874  to  1878. 

She  was  educated  at  the  Loretta  Abbey,  Toronto,  and 
Convent  Sacred  Heart,  Montreal,  and  graduated  from  the 
Empire  School  of  Acting,  New  York,  in  1894,  and  made  her 
first  appearance  the  same  year  in  "Shenandoah."  In  1896, 
she  became  leading  lady  with  James  A.  Neil,  touring  with 
him  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States,  meeting  with 
much  success  in  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,,'  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me",  "Hamlet",  as  "Lady  Ursuly"  with  the  Sothern 
Co.,  and  in  1898,  played  with  Richard  Mansfield  as  "Roxane," 
in  "Cyrano  the  Bergerac."  It  was  at  this  time  she  scored 
such  great  success  that  she  gave  evidence  of  her  sterling 
merits  as  an  actress.  Again  in  1899,  with  Chas.  Frohman,  in 
California,  she  met  with  great  success.  With  Hy.  Miller, 
she  starred  all  over  the  continent  in  such  plays  as  "Tira", 
"Macbeth",  "The  Only  Way",  "The  Great  Divide",  and  many 
other  important  plays. 

In  1909,  she  produced  a  new  play,  "The  Awakening  of 
Helena  Richie",  the  same  year  touring  Australia  and  Egypt. 
She  returned  to  Canada  again  in  1911  in  the  comedy  "Green 
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Stockings".  She  has  also  played  in  several  Shakesperean 
roles.  In  May  of  1911,  she  married  Howard  Hull,  who  is 
well  known  as  a  dramatic  critic. 

Archibald,  Sir  Adam  George.  A  statesman,  born  1814. 
at  Truro,  N.S..  and  educated  at  Picton  College.  He  entered 
public  life  in  1851,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  took  a  very  import- 
ant part  in  the  movement  for  Confederation  and  m  1870 
became  the  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba.  In  1873, 
he  resigned  this  position  and  later  served  a  term  as  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Nova  Scotia,  his  native  Province.  He  was 
again  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Canada,  m  1888, 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  Sir  Adam  died  in  1892. 

Argyll,  His  Grace,  John  Douglass  Sutherland  Camp- 
bell, 9th  Duke  of.  An  English  statesman  and  author,  born 
August  6th,  1845.  at  Stafford  House,  London,  England.  Edu- 
cated at  Edinburg  Academy.  Eton  College,  St.  Andrew  s 
University,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  18/1,  mar- 
ried H.R.H.  Princess  Louise  Caroline  Alberta,  the  fourth 
daughter  of  her  late  Majesty.  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  Canada  in  1878.  which  office 
he  held  until  1883,  and  was  well  liked  by  all  classes  of  people 
throughout  the  Dominion. 

His  name  has  been  given  many  towns  and  settlements 
in  several  provinces  of  Canada. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  well-known  books,  includ- 
ing "Memories  of  Canada  and  Scotland".  "The  United  States 
After  the  War",  "Canadian  Pictures",  "Imperial  Federa- 
tion", "Our  Railwav  to  the  Pacific".  In  1889,  he  wrote  the 
"Life  of  Palmerston".  and  in  1901.  the  "Life  and  Times  of 
Queen  Victoria".    He  died  in  the  year  1914. 

Arthur,  Sir  George.  An  English  statesman,  born  at  Ply- 
mouth, England,  in  the  year  1784;  died  1854. 

He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  served 
with  great  distinction.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Gover- 
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nor  of  Upper  Canada  in  1837,  which  office  he  held  until  the 
union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in  1841. 

While  Lieutenant-Governor,  he  was  determined  to  pun- 
ish all  rebels  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  led  by  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Mackenzie.  He  filled  the  jails  w  ith  prisoners,  two 
(.1  whom  were  executed,  at  which  time  the  British  Ciovern- 
ment  interfered,  knowing  that  Canadians  could  not  be 
handled  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tasmania  colonists  were 
dealt  with  by  Arthur.  While  in  India,  from  1843  to  1846, 
he  helped  to  place  British  rule  on  a  firm  basis. 

Arthur,  Julia.  Renowned  actress,  born  at  Hamilton, 
May  3rd,  1869.  When  only  eleven  years  of  age,  she  played 
in  a  local  amateur  dramatic  club,  and  made  her  professional 
debut  three  years  later,  as  "Prince  of  Wales"  in  Daniel  K. 
Bandmann's  "Richard  111."  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
went  to  England  and  Germany,  to  study  violin  music  and 
dramatic  art.  Later  she  returned  to  New  York  and  made 
her  first  successful  appearance  at  L'nion  .Square  Theatre, 
New  York,  in  "The  Black  Masque".  One  of  her  greatest  suc- 
cesses v,as  in  "Mercedes",  which  she  played  in  1893;  an- 
other of  her  great  triumphs  was  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet",  it 
being  said  of  her  that  in  this  role  she  had  no  rival  on  the 
American  stage,  she  being  so  endowed  with  the  Juliet  nature. 
She  is  well  known  and  very  popular  throughout  Canada, 
United  States  and  the  European  countries.  In  April,  1898, 
after  a  wonderfully  successful  stage  career,  she  married 
Beny  Pearce  Cheney,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  shortly  after 
retired  into  private  life. 

After  sixteen  years  off  the  stage  she  again  played  in 
Shakespearean  roles  in  1916,  it  being  the  ter-centennial  of 
Shakespeare's  death. 

Aylesworth,  Hon.  Sir  Allen  Bristol,  statesman,  born  at 
Newburgh,  Ont.,  November  27th,  1854.  Educated  at  New- 
burgh  Academy  and  Toronto  University,  from  which  he  gra 
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duated  in  1874.  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1878.   He  prac- 
ticed his  profession  very  successfully  in  Toronto  for  some 

time. 

In  July,  1904,  he  represented  the  Province  before  the 
Privy  Council,  England,  in  reference  to  the  dispute  over  the 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  old  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Dominion.  In  1903,  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Alaska  Boundary  Tribunal,  and  together 
with  Sir  Loui-  A.  Jettc,  the  other  Canadian  representative, 
refused  to  sign  the  award  for  reasons  fully  specified  in  their 
report.  He  represented  Canada  and  Great  Britain  before  the 
Hague  Tribunal  in  the  Atlantic  Fisheries  Arbitration  in  1910. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Laurier's 
Ministry  and  appointed  Postmaster-General.  He  was  one 
of  the  three  representatives  of  Canada  to  attend  the  funeral, 
in  May,  1910,  of  the  late  King  Edward  of  England. 

He  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  on  June  4th,  1906, 
and  held  this  office  until  February,  1911,  when  he  retired 
from  public  life.  For  his  services  in  connection  with  the 
Hague  Tribunal  in  January,  1911,  he  received  the  honor  of 
Knighth^-'d. 

Bagot,  Sir  Charles.  A  British  diplomatist.  Born  in  1781. 
He  represented  Great  Britain  at  various  times  in  Paris, 
Washington,  Petrograd,  The  Hague  and  Vienna,  between 
the  years  1814  and  1834.  While  representing  his  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  he  negotiated  the  famous  Rush-Bagot 
Treaty,  which  limited  the  number  and  size  of  war  vessels 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  He  was  appointed  Governor-General  of 
Canada  in  1842.  Just  after  entering  the  duties  of  office,  his 
health  began  to  fail  and  he  resigned  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  He  died  the  following  year,  1843. 

'  Baldwin*,  Robert,  statesman.  Born  in  York  (now  Tor- 
onto), May  12th,  1804.  He  was  educated  under  the  direction 
of  Bishop  Strachan.  His  father  was  a  prominent  lawyer, 
physician  and  school  teacher.  When  he  graduated  in  law,  he 
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became  h'r,  father's  partner  in  1825.  The  partnership  was 
very  successful,  and  in  1830,  he  became  interested  in  politics, 
at  which  time  he  was  elected  to  the  Upper  Canada  Assem- 
bly. This  office  he  held  until  the  general  elections  in  1831, 
when  he  lost  his  seat.  During  the  next  few  years  he  did  not 
take  a  very  active  part  in  public  life.  In  1840,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General  for  Upper  Canada,  and  was  Attor- 
ney-General and  Premier  from  1842  to  1843.  He  was  again 
at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  from  1848  to  1851.  During  his 
second  term  of  office,  a  great  amount  of  constructive  legis- 
lation was  accomplished,  such  as  the  organization  of  the 
municipal  system  as  it  now  exists,  the  establishment  of  the 
Toronto  University  on  a  non-sectarian  basis,  the  creation  of 
the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  commerce.  On  account  of  some  political  differ- 
ences between  the  leader,  George  Brown,  and  himself,  he 
resigned  from  office  but  sought  election  again  in  1851. 
As  he  refused  to  pledge  himself  to  secure  the  secularization 
of  the  "Clergy  Reserves,"  he  was  defeated  for  re-election. 
He  was  already  failing  in  health,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  retirement.  He  died  in  1858. 

Barr,  Robert,  author.  Born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Sep- 
tember, 1850.  Came  to  Canada  with  his  parents  when  five 
years  c'  age  and  settled  at  Wallacetown,  Ont.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Toronto  Normal  School,  and  was  appointed 
Headmaster  of  Central  School,  Windsor,  Ont.,  in  1875.  He 
went  to  Englar-^  in  1881,  where  he  established  the  weekly 
edition  of  the  '  i  ree  Press  in  London".  His  writings  at  this 
time,  under  the  pen  name  "Luke  Sharp",  made  him  very 
popular  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1892,  his  first 
novel  "In  a  Steamer  Chair"  was  published.  His  best  known 
novel  in  Canada,  "In  the  Midst  of  Alarms",  is  a  story  refer- 
ring to  the  Fenian  raids  in  Canada  in  1866.  Among  his  other 
well-known  works  of  fiction  are  "Strange  Happenings", 
"From  Whose  Bourne",  "The  Face  and  the  Mask",  "Re- 
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\  cnge",  "A  Woman  Intervenes",  "A  Mutable  Many",  "Coun- 
tess Ukla",  "A  Prince  of  a  Good  Fellow",  "The  Palace  of 
Logs",  and  "The  Unchanging  East". 

Beaven,  Hon.  Robert,  statesman.  Born  in  Leigh,  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  January  28th,  1836.  He  came  to  Canada 
while  quite  young.  In  the  early  days  he  went  to  California 
and  met  with  great  success  for  some  years  in  the  gold  mining 
l)usiness.  He  then  removed  to  Victoria,  B.C.  He  was  Mayor 
of  Victoria  from  1892  to  1897.  He  entered  the  De  Cosm  »s 
Cabinet,  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Works,  De- 
cember 24th,  1872,  which  office  he  held  for  several  years. 
In  1878  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Finance  and  Agricul- 
ture, and  on  February  29th,  1893,  as  Premier.  His  Govern- 
ment was  defeated  and  he  resigned.  While  in  office  he  proved 
himself  a  very  able  I'lrliamentarian. 

Beck,  Sir  Adam.  A  statesman  and  manufacturer.  His 
father  came  to  Canada  in  1837,  and  founded  the  town  of 
Baden,  Ont..  at  which  place  Sir  Adam  was  born,  June  30th, 
1857.  He  was  educated  at  Rockwood  Academy.  He  entered 
his  business  career  as  a  manufacturer  of  veneering,  thin 
lumber  and  cigar  boxes,  his  principal  place  of  business  being 
at  London,  Ont.  He  became  interested  in  politics  in  1902, 
at  which  time  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  London.  The  same 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  Ontario  Legislature.  On  February 
8th,  1905,  he  was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  Sir  James  P.  Whit- 
ney's Cabinet,  without  portfolio.  He  was  appointed  com- 
missioner to  investigate  the  development  and  distribution  of 
power  from  the  Niagara  Falls  in  1903.  In  May,  1906,  he  in- 
troduced legislation,  creating  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
F.  ^r  Commission,  of  which  he  became  chairman.  Sir 
/.  -n  i  well-known  throughout  the  Dominion  for  his  inter- 
est thoroughbred  horses.  He  promoted  the  Canadian  Joc- 
key Club  and  is  master  of  the  London  Hunt  Club.  In  1907 
he  won  prizes  at  the  Olympian  Horse  Show,  London,  Eng- 
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land,  where  Canada  was  represented  by  nine  home-bred 
horses,  owned  by  him.  In  1916  he  was  appointed  to  buy 
horses  throughout  Canada  for  war  purposes. 

Beck,  Hon.  Nicholas  Du  Bois  Dominic,  LL.B.  Judge. 
Born  in  Cobourg.  Ont.,  May  4th,  1857.  Educated  at  Toronto 
University,  receiving  his  degree  LL.B.,  in  1881.  He  prac- 
tised his  profession  with  much  success  in  the  cities  of  Peter- 
horo,  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  He  has  taken  an 
.".ctive  interest  in  Catholic  educational  affairs  for  many  years, 
bci  .J,  for  sonif  time  a  member  <>1  the  Educational  Council. 
In  1908  he  was  appointed  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Alberta.   He  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1883. 

Begin,  Most  Rev.  Loius  Nagarie.  Cardinal.  Born  in 
Levis,  Quebec,  January  10th,  1840.  Educated  at  Quebec 
Seminary  and  Laval  University.  In  1865,  he  attended  the 
French  Seminary  at  Rome.  He  continued  his  studies  at  the 
Catholic  University,  Innisbruck,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
June  10th,  1864. 

Was  Bishop  of  Chicoutimi  from  1888  to  1891.  April 
12th,  1898,  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  and  Car- 
dinal in  1914.  Cardinal  Begin  has  traveled  very  extensively 
throughout  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  all  Catholic  educational  affairs 
throughout  the  Dominion.  He  presided  over  the  tribunal 
constituted  to  try  the  case  of  Consignor  De  Laval,  1st 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec,  for  canonization,  October, 
1898.  He  is  author  of  many  well-known  works.  Among  his 
books  are:  "The  Rule  of  Faith",  "The  Infallibility  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffe",  "The  Catholic  Faith",  and  many  others 
on  religious  questions. 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham.  A  well-known  inventor,  known 
the  world  over  as  being  the  inventor  of  the  telephone.  He  is 
a  son  of  the  late  Alex.  Meleville  Bell,  who  was  at  one  time 
Professor  of  Elocution  in  Queen's  University,  Kingston, 
Ont. 
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He  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  March  3rd,  1847. 
Educated  at  Edinburgh  University  and  University  College, 
London,  Eng.  He  came  to  Canada  with  his  father  in  1870, 
and  in  1876  invented  the  telephone,  the  first  trial  of  the  sys- 
tem taking  place  at  Brantford,  Ont.  The  instrument  was 
far  from  perfect  at  this  time,  but  the  inventor  kept  making 
experiments  upon  it,  and  succeeded  in  developing  it  to  such 
a  point  that  in  January  of  1915  a  conversation  was  easily 
carried  on  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  a  distance 
of  over  three  thousand  miles.  To-day  the  telephone  is  in- 
valuable in  all  lines  of  business,  and  many  homes  would  not 
know  how  to  get  along  without  it.  Bell  has  also  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  and  in  memor- 
ial of  his  father,  he  presented  to  the  Association  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  to  the  deaf  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Volta  Bureau,  the  sum  of  $75,000.  His  inventions,  other  than 
the  telephone,  includes  the  photophone,  induction  balance 
and  the  telephone-probe,  which  detects  bullets  in  the  human 
body.  He  also  invented  a  flying  machine  in  December,  1907, 
which  made  a  successful  flight  at  Baddeck,  N.S.,  his  summer 
residence.    He  is  author  of  many  scientific  and  educational 

works. 

Bell,  Robert,  scientist.  Born  in  Toronto  June  3rd,  1841. 
Educated  at  McGill,  Queen's  and  Edinburgh  Universities. 
He  has  made  some  very  extensive  topograph  and  geolo- 
gical surveys  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  since  the 
year  1857.  He  also  made  the  first  surveys  of  some  of  our 
lakes  and  rivers  in  Canada,  including  Great  Slave,  Nipigon, 
Seul,  Osnaburg,  and  parts  of  Athabasca,  Winnipeg,  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  Nelson,  and  Churchill  rivers.  When  only  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  joined  the  staflf  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey in  1857,  right  after  finishing  his  studies  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity. From  1863  to  1867,  he  was  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Natural  Science  in  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 
In  188^,  he  was  geologist  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  Hud- 
son Bay  and  in  1897  surveyed  the  south  coast  of  Baffin  Land, 
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and  reached  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  interior.  He  has  pub- 
lished over  two  hundred  reports  and  papers  on  geology, 
biology,  and  geography.  Dr.  Bell  is  one  of  Canada's  most 
distinguished  geologists,  and  has  done  much  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  Canadian  conditions. 

Bengough,  John  Wilson.  Born  in  Toronto,  April  7th, 
1851,  He  was  educated  at  Whitby  District  and  Grammar 
Schools.  He  studied  law  for  some  time,  but  changed  to  jour- 
nalism. He  established  a  humorous  weekly,  "The  Grip,"  in 
Toronto,  in  1873.  His  cartoons  in  this  paper  were  of  such 
high  character  that  they  were  subsequently  twice  published 
in  book  form. 

Mr.  Bengough  enjoys  a  mild  reputation  as  a  humorous 
lecturer  and  as  a  poet.  He  was  made  an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts,  when  that  institution  was 
organized  in  1880.  His  important  works  include:  "A  First 
Book  of  Lessons  for  Little  Political  Economies",  "The  Up- 
to-date  Primer",  "Motley  Verses",  "Caricature  History  of 
Canadian  Politics". 

Blake,  Hon.  Edward,  statesman  and  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Adelaide,  Ont.,  October  13th,  1833.  Educated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Upper  Canada,  and  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1856.  He  practised  law  in  Toron- 
to and  soon  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Canadian  Bar. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Ontario  Assembly  in  1867,  where  he 
led  the  Liberal  party  until  1871.  He  was  retained  as  counsel 
for  the  Dominion  in  many  cases  taken  to  England  for  settle- 
ment, and  was  Nationalist  member  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  for  fifteen  years,  1892-1907.  He  retired  from 
public  life  in  1907,  and  died  in  Toronto  in  1912. 

Blewett,  Jean.  (An  author,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Jean  McKishney).  Born  at  Scotia,  on  Lake  Erie,  November 
4th,  1862.  Her  success  as  an  author  began  when  she  wrote 
"Cabinet  Articles",  "Out  of  the  Depths",  a  novel  with  some 
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merit,  but  inferior  to  her  later  works.  She  is  best  known  by 
her  poems.  "Heart  Songs",  "The  Corn-Flower",  and  other 
poems.  She  is  called  Canada's  smartest  poet.  * 

Borden,  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  WUliam,  physician  and 
statesman.  Born  May  14,  1847,  at  Cornwall,  Nova  Scotia. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Windsor,  N.S.,  and  at 
Harvard  University,  Boston. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1874,  and 
has  served  his  party  in  some  capacity  ever  since.  He  was 
made  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence  a.d  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council  in  1896.  He  held  this  position  until 
the  end  of  the  Laurier  Administration  in  1911.  In  1869  he 
was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  of  the  68th  Battery. 

Bor'^en,  Sir  Robt.  Laird.  Statesman  and  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Grand  Pre,  Nova  Scotia,  June  26th,  1854.  He  was 
educated  at  Acadia  Villa  Academy,  Horton.  In  1878,  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar  and  successfully  practised  law,  first  at 
Kentville,  N.S.,  in  partnership  with  the  present  Judge  J.  P. 
Chipman,  and  afterwards  at  Halifax,  where  he  was  head  of 
the  firm,  Borden,  Ritchie  and  Chisholm.  He  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1894,  where  he  is  still  represent- 
ing. He  made  several  tours  of  Canada,  lecturing. 

Sir  Robert  was  a  leader  in  the  Conservative  party  and 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Taft-Fielding  Reciprocity  Compact. 
When  Laurier  was  defeated  in  1911,  he  ^yas  called  on  to  form 
a  new  Ministry  and  he  waij  made  Premier. 

In  1912,  Mr.  Borden  was  appointed  to  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council,  and  in  1914,  was  created  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George. 

One  of  the  notable  events  of  Borden's  Administration 
was  the  extending  of  the  boundaries  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
Manitoba,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Nations,  in 
August,  1914,  his  Naval  Bill  was  before  the  House.  All  poli- 
tical issues  were  then  laid  aside,  and  Sir  Robert  took  steps 
to  have  Canada  aid  England  in  every  way  to  push  the  war 
to  a  victorious  end.    Thousands  of  Canadian  soldiers  were 
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organized  for  overseas  service,  millions  of  dollars  were 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies that  the  soldiers  would  need,  and  Borden  was  instru- 
mental in  arranging  to  ship  to  England  large  quantities  of 
food  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  during  the  war. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1917,  Sir  Robert  pledged  Canada 
to  raise  and  equip  500,000  soldiers  for  overseas  service  so  as 
to  keep  the  Canadian  forces  in  the  field  up  to  full  strength. 
Later  on  he  found  that  the  number  required  could  not  be 
raised  by  the  volunteer  system  of  recruiting  which  had  been 
in  force,  so  he  introduced  a  Military  Service  Act  that  would 
draft  the  men  as  required.  This  Act  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Liberals  who  wanted  the  people  to  vote  on  it  before 
putting  it  into  effect. 

This  resulted  in  Borden  forming  a  Union  Government 
and  a  general  election  was  called  on  December  17,  1917,  and 
the  Military  Service  Act  was  used  as  the  chief  plank  in  the 
Union  Party's  platform.  The  election  proved  a  big  victory 
for  Borden  and  the  Union  Government,  and  the  Military 
Service  Act  was  put  into  force  at  once. 

In  November,  1918,  after  the  armistice  had  been  signed 
by  Germany,  which  broi-ht  all  hostilities  to  an  end.  Sir 
Robert  was  called  to  England  to  sit  at  the  peace  conference 
as  the  representative  of  the  Canadian  people,  in  arranging 
the  peace  terms  with  Germany. 

Borden  is  a  very  forceful  and  convincing  speaker,  anu 
an  able  administrator,  and  has  earned  for  himself  a  high 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  day, 

Bourassa,  Henri.  Legislator  and  journalist,  was  born 
at  Montreal,  Sept.  1st,  1868.  He  was  educated  by  private 
tutors.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  18%, 
but  he  resigned  in  order  to  prove  by  re-election  a  vindication 
of  his  position  on  the  constitutional  aspect  of  Canada  taking 
a  part  in  the  South  African  war.  He  was  re-elected  by  ac- 
clamation in  January,  1900,  and  again  in  1904.  In  his  earlier 
life,  he  was  an  Independent  Liberal,  but  later  he  became  a 
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Nationalist.  He  strongly  opposed  Laurier  in  the  general 
election  of  1911,  chiefly  on  the  question  of  the  Canadian 
navy. 

Bowell,  Hon.  Sir  Mackenzie.  Statesman.  Born  at  Suf- 
folk, England,  December  27th,  1823.  He  came  to  Canada 
with  his  parents  in  1833.  The  family  settled  in  Belleville, 
Ont.,  at  which  place  he  received  his  education.  After  ^earn- 
ing the  printer's  trade,  he  became  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Belle\ille  Intelligencer,  which  he  made  one  of  the 
most  influential  newspapers  of  Ontario.  In  1863,  he  became 
interested  in  politics,  and  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1867,  where  he  served  continually  for  25  years. 

December  5th,  1892,  he  was  called  to  the  Senate.    He 
was  a  member  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  and  Sir  John  J.  C. 
Abbott's  Administrations,  holding  successively  the  office  of 
Minister  of  Customs,  Minister  of  Militia,  and  Minister  of 
Trade,  from  1878  to  1894,  at  which  time,  December  21,  1894, 
he  became  Premier.  While  Premier,  his  main  policy  was  the 
enforcement  of  legislation  in  the  matter  of  the  Manitoba 
School  Question.  He  also  tried  to  unite  Newfoundland  with 
Canada,  but  failed  in  his  negotiations.   He  resigned  as  Pre- 
mier in  1896.   Sir  Mackenzie  was  at  one  time  Grand  Master 
of  the  Orange  Association  of  British  America,  being  its 
spokesman  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  for  many  years. 
Although  he  was  an  Orangeman,  he  favored  support  of 
Separate  Schools  for  Roman  Catholics.  In  1893,  he  was  dele- 
gate to  Australia,  with  Sir  S.  Fleming,  in  support  of  the 
Pacific  cable  for  trade  purposes.    He  was  created  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George 
in  1895.    In  1900  he       s  appointed  a  Governor  of  Toronto 
University,  and  appointed  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Senate  at  King  George's  coronation,  London,  England,  in 
1911.  He  had  extensive  interests  in  many  commercial  enter- 
prises.   Sir  Mackenzie  died  very  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Belleville,  Ont.,  December  10th,  1917. 
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Bowser,  Hon.  William  Johri  Statesman.  Born  at  Rex- 
ton,  N.B.,  December  3rd,  1867,  and  educated  in  Mt.  Allison 
Academy,  Sackville,  N.B.,  and  finished  his  education  by  com- 
pleting a  law  course  in  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  re- 
ceiving his  degree  LL.B.  in  1890.  After  practising  law  in 
New  Brunswick  for  a  year,  he  removed  to  Vancouver,  B.C. 

In  1896,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Dom- 
inion House  of  Commons.  He  was  also  defeated  for  the 
Provincial  Assembly  in  1898,  but  was  successfully  elected  to 
the  Provincial  Assembly  of  British  Columbia  in  1903.  In 
the  McBride  Government,  Sir  Richard  appointed  him  Attor- 
ney-General and  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  in  1907,  and  he 
was  acting  Minister  of  Finance  between  1909  and  1910.  In 
December  of  1915,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Richard  McBride, 
Bowser  was  appointed  Premier,  but  in  the  general  elections 
of  September,  1916,  the  Conservatives  were  defeated  and 
Bowser  was  succeeded  as  Premier  by  the  Liberal  leader,  H. 
C.  Brewster. 

Boyd,  John.  A  poet  and  journalist,  was  born  at  Mon- 
treal on  May  2nd,  1864,  and  educated  at  Montreal  High 
School  and  McGill  University.  He  left  the  University  before 
finishing  his  course,  in  order  to  take  up  his  chosen  work, 
journalism.  Since  1881,  he  has  been  successfully  connected 
with  the  Montreal  Herald,  Montreal  Wit'-ess,  Montreal  Ga- 
zette, the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire,  and  other  leading  Cana- 
dian and  U.  S.  papers.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Tercentenary 
Celebration  of  Quebec,  he  published  his  poems,  "On  Quebec 
Battlefields",  and  "The  Fight  of  the  Atlantic".  He  has  trans- 
lated many  French-Canadian  poems  into  English.  Among 
his  best  poems  are  his  "Sonnet  of  Milton"  and  on  "Poe",  and 
poems  on  "The  Centenary  of  Tennyson's  Birthday"  and  on 
the  "Death  of  Swinburne".  He  took  a  prominent  part  at  the 
great  celebration,  which  was  held  on  the  Place  d'Armes, 
Montreal,  on  May  29,  1910,  to  commemorate  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  DoUard  and  16  companions  at  the 
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Long  Saulte.  By  this  heroic  deed,  Montreal  was  saved  from 
the  Iroquois.  He  has  well  been  called  one  of  Canada's  best 
poets. 

Broder,  Hon.  Andrew.  Merchant  and  legislator.  He 
was  born  at  Franklin,  Quebec,  April  16th,  1845.  He  received 
his  education  at  Malone,  N.Y.,  and  the  Huntingdon  Aca- 
demy. In  1866,  he  removed  to  Dundas,  Ont.,  and  was  en- 
gaged as  a  farmer  and  merchant  until  1892,  at  which  time 
he  was  appointed  Collector  of  Customs  at  Morrisburg.  He 
represented  Dundas  county  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  as  a 
Conservative  from  1875  to  1886.  In  1896,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  same  constitu- 
ency and  secured  re-election  in  1900,  1904,  1908  and  19n. 
He  represented  Ontario  at  the  Good  Roads  Convention, 
which  was  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  1909,  and  accompanied 
Sir  Robert  L.  Borden  on  his  western  tour  in  19U.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada  on  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  1916. 

Broder  was  often  spoken  of  as  "The  Canadian  Lincoln'' 
by  many  of  his  close  friends.  He  died  very  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Morrisburg,  Ont.,  January  4ih,  1918. 

Brodeur,  Hon.  Louis  Philippe.  Statesman.  He  was  born 
at  Bedoeil,  Que.,  August  21st,  1862,  and  educated  at  St.  Hya- 
cinthe  College  and  Laval  University,  receiving  his  LL.B. 
degree  in  1884  and  LL.D.  in  1904.  He  practised  his  profes- 
sion in  Montreal  until  1891,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed 
to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1900,  he  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House,  but  resigned  in  January,  1904  to  be- 
come Minister  of  Inland  Re'  °nue  in  the  Laurier  Cabinet. 
He  held  this  office  until  February  5th,  1906,  at  which  time 
he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries.  In  Aug- 
ust of  1907,  he  was  appointed  with  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  by 
the  King,  to  make  and  conclude  the  first  treaty  ever  put 
into  effect  by  a  British  colony,  the  French-Canadian  Treaty. 
This  treaty  was  for  trade  purposes  between  France  and  Can- 
ada.  In  June,  1909,  he  introduced  the  first  naval  bill  in  the 
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Canadian  Parliament  and  the  following  year,  in  June,  he 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Naval  Affairs,  and  welcomed  the 
first  ship  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy,  at  Halifax.  N.S., 
October,  1910.  In  the  latter  part  of  1911  he  resigned  his 
Cabinet  position  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Justice  of  the 
Dominion  Supreme  Court. 

Brown,  Hon.  George.  Statesman.  Born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Edinburgh  High 
School  and  Academy.  When  twenty  years  of  age,  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  New  York  and  removed  to  Toronto  in 
1843,  where  he  founded  the  well-known  newspaper,  "Toron- 
to Globe".  In  1851,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  Can- 
ada, and  on  July  31st,  1858,  he  was  appointed  Premier  and 
formed  the  Brown-Dorion  Ministry.  He  held  this  office  for 
only  four  days,  resigning  because  the  Governor-General  re- 
fused to  dissolve  the  Assembly  and  call  a  new  general  elec- 
tion. Until  his  death  in  1880,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
management  and  editorship  of  the  Globe. 

Brown,  His  Honor  George  William.  Lawyer  and  states- 
man. Born  at  Holstein,  Ont.,  May  30th,  1860.  He  received 
his  education  at  Mount  Forest  High  School,  Brantford  Col- 
lege and  Toronto  University.  He  went  West  in  1882,  and 
successfully  practised  his  profession  as  a  lawyer  at  Regina, 
Sask.  He  is  also  an  extensive  land  owner.  For  twelve  years, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Regina  Board  of  Education,  and 
from  1894  to  1906,  he  sat  in  the  Legislature.  On  October 
5tb,  1910,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Sas- 
katchewan. He  had  the  great  honor  of  being  presented  to 
His  Majesty  King  George,  at  St.  James'  Palace,  in  June, 
1911. 

Bruchesi,  The  Most  Reverend  Louis  Joseph  Paul  Napo- 
leon. Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Montreal.  He  was 
born  in  Montreal,  October  29th,  1855,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Saint  Sulpice  College,  Montreal,  and  in  Paris  and 
Rome.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  Rome  in  1878,  and  on  re- 
turning to  Canada  he  became  a  professor  in  Laval  LTniver- 
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sity.  and  at  the  same  time,  Chaplain  to  the  UrsuHn  Convent. 
On  account  of  ill  health  he  was  compelled  to  resign  both 
these  positions  and  go  abroad.  He  returned  again  to  Mon- 
treal, and  in  1887  he  became  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Montreal,  at  the  same  time  being  Professor  of  Christian 
Apologetics  at  Laval  University.  He  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner to  represent  edu  ional  exhibits  for  his  native 
province,  Quebec,  at  the  Wo.  id's  Fair,  in  Chicago,  and  was 
for  some  time  chairman  of  the  Roman  Catholic  School  Board 
of  Montreal.  On  June  25th,  1897,  he  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Montreal. 

Archbishop  Bruchesi  is  the  auvhor  of  a  great  number  of 
pastorals,  lectures  and  other  literary  works,  many  of  which 
have  attia:ted  wide  attention,  and  movements  for  social  and 
industrial  betterment  have  always  received  his  hearty  sup- 
port. During  King  Edward's  illness  he  ordered  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  in  all  Roman  Catholic  churches  for  his  recovery, 
and  after  King  Edward's  death,  in  1910,  he  personally  con- 
ducted a  memorial  service  for  him. 

Bryce,  Rev.  George.  Author.  He  was  born  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ont.,  April  22nd,  1844,  and  educated  at  Mount 
Pleasant  Academy,  Brantford  High  School,  and  Toronto 
University,  from  which  he  graduated  with  honors  in  1867. 
He  also  studied  theology  at  Knox  College,  Toronto.  In  1871, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
appointed  him  to  proceed  to  Winnipeg  and  organize  a  college 
and  church  for  Manitoba. 

The  following  year  he  organized  the  Knox  Church  in 
Winnipeg  and  was  its  first  pastor.  He  also  organized  the 
St.  Andrew's  Church  in  the  same  city  in  1881.  He  founded 
the  Manitoba  College  in  1871  and  took  a  leading  part  a  few 
years  later  in  organizing  the  University  of  Manitoba,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  for 
fourteen  years.  From  its  organization  in  1871  until  1909, 
he  was  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Manitoba  College, 
and  from  1870  to  1872  he  was  also  an  examiner  in  Natural 
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History  in  Toronto  University.  In  1876  he  was  appointed 
the  first  Inspector  of  Winnipeg  Public  Schools,  becoming 
Chairman  of  the  City  School  Board  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  Public  School  Teachers.  Dr.  Bryce 
is  also  a  writer  of  many  well-known  books,  including  "Mani- 
toba", "Infancy",  "Progress  and  Present  Conditions".  In 
1887,  he  wrote  "Short  History  of  Canadian  People".  In 
1900,  he  wrote  "Remarkable  History  of  Hudson  Bay  Co.", 
and  in  1910  "The  Canadianization  of  Western  Canada".  He 
also  wrote  many  articles  and  pamphlets  of  miscellaneous 
character.  Dr.  Bryce's  name  will  always  be  connected  with 
the  early  development  of  Manitoba. 

Brymarer,  William.  Painter.  He  was  born  in  Greenock, 
Scotland,  December  14th,  1855,  and  came  to  Canada  with 
his  parents  while  very  young.  He  received  his  education  at 
Saint  Francis  College,  Richmond,  Que.,  and  Saint  Therese 
College,  Saint  Therese,  Que.,  and  later  he  studied  painting 
for  five  years  in  Paris  under  W.  A.  Bouguereau,  Tony  and 
Rvobt.  Fleury.  In  1901,  he  was  awarded  medals  for  his  paint- 
ing, exhibited  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  at  Buffalo, 
another  at  St.  Lou's  Exposition  in  1904,  and  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  at  St.  Louis,  in  1905.  The  advanced 
art  classes  of  the  Art  Association  of  Montreal  have  been 
under  his  direction  since  1886,  ana  he  has  been  President  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Art  since  1909. 

Bulyea,  His  H<mor  George  Hidley  Vicars.  Statesman. 
He  was  born  at  Gagetown,  N.B.,  February  17th,  1869,  and 
educated  in  Gagetown  Grammar  Schools  and  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick.  In  1882  he  went  to  Winnipeg  and  the 
following  year  to  Qu'Appello,  Sask.,  at  which  place  he  en- 
gaged in  commercial  life.  In  the  general  election  of  1894,  he 
was  elected  to  the  North- West  Council,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  In  Octobt  i97, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Haultain-Ross  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment, and  held  office  successively  as  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Public  Works.    In  1898,  he  was  appointed 
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.1  commissioner  for  the  Territorial  Government  of  Yukon, 
and  on  the  organization  of  Alberta  as  a  province,  he  became 
first  Lieutenant-Governor,  which  position  he  filled  with 
great  distinction  for  ten  years.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term  in  1915.  he  became  first  Chairman  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Public  Utilities  Board. 

Burpee,  Laurence  Johnstone.  Author  and  librarian.  Born 
at  Halifax  X..S..  March  5th,  1873,  and  received  his  education 
l)artly  at  home  and  private  schools.  He  was  private  secretary 
to  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  two  Dominion  .Administrations, 
but  resigned  in  1905  to  take  up  duties  as  Chief  Librarian  of 
tl  e  Ottawa  Public  Library.  He  is  the  author  of  many  well- 
known  works,  including  "Canadian  Life  in  Town  and  Coun- 
trv",  "The  Search  for  the  Western  Sea",  "Flowers  from 
Sam  Slick",  "Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Haliburton",  "By  Canadian 
Streams",  and  in  1911,  he  brought  out  "A  Century  of  Cana- 
dian Sonnets",  "An  Index  and  Dictionary  of  Canadian  His- 
tory", and  he  has  also  contributed  to  many  papers  and 
articles,  chiefly  on  Canadian  subjects. 

Burrell,  Hon.  Martin.  Fruit  grower  and  legislator.  He 
was  born  in  Faringdon,  Berks,  Eng.,  October  15th,  1858,  and 
received  his  education  at  St.  John's  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 
In  1886,  he  came  to  Canada  and  settled  in  the  Niagara  Penin- 
sula, near  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
horticulture  for  four  years.  In  1900,  he  removed  to  British 
Columbia,  where  he  became  interested  in  the  fruit  growing 
business.  In  IW^,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Grand  Forks, 
and  in  1907,  he  was  appointed  a  fruit  commissioner  and  lec- 
turer for  the  British  Columbia  Government  in  England.  He 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Taft-Fielding  Reciprocity  Com- 
pact, and  on  the  defeat  of  the  Laurier  Adininisrtation  in 
1911,  he  accepted  office  in  the  Borden  Cabinet  as  Minister  of 
Agriculture. 

Burstall,  Major-General  Henry  E.  Distinguished  sol- 
dier, and  Commander  of  the  Secono  Canadian  Division  in 
France  during  the  War  of  Nations. 
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General  Burstall  was  born  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  August 
26th,  1870,  and  received  his  education  at  Bishop's  College 
School,  Lennoxvillc,  and  later  he  attended  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College  at  Kingstu  After  graduating,  he  served  with 
the  Yukon  force,  and  when  the  South  African  War  broke  out 
he  volunteered  his  services.  During  this  war  he  was  men- 
tioned several  times  in  despatches  by  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  for  his  distinguished  services  he  was  decor- 
ated with  a  number  of  medals.  On  returning  to  Canada  he 
was  given  command  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Horse  Artillery, 
and  in  1911  was  placed  on  the  Permanent  I'^orce  as  Inspec- 
tor of  Horse,  Field  and  Heavy  Artillery,  as  "''•H  as  being  in 
command  of  the  Royal  School  of  Artillery,  Oi,  1,  •-:. 

When  the  War  of  Nations  broke  out  he  volunteered  his 
services  for  overseas,  and  was  given  command  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Horse  Artillery,  In  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
services  at  the  front,  he  was  promoted  up  the  ranks  very 
rapidly.  In  September,  1915,  he  was  appointed  Brigadier  of 
the  General  Royal  Artillery,  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year  he  was  made  a  Brigadier-General.  In  1917,  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  and  given  the  command 
of  the  Second  Canadian  Division  in  France. 

Burwash,  Rev.  Nathaniel.  Educationist.  Born  near  St. 
Andrew's,  Que.,  July  25th,  1849,  and  received  his  education 
at  Victoria  University,  Cobourg,  Ont.,  Yale  University,  and 
the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  at  Evanston,  111.  In  1860,  he 
entered  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  in  1864.  In  1866,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Victoria  Col- 
lege, and  in  1874,  he  was  appointed  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Biblical  and  Systematic  Theology,  which  position  he  held 
for  thirteen  years.  In  1887,  he  was  appointed  President  of 
the  University,  which  office  he  held  with  great  distinction 
for  twenty-six  years.  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that 
the  federation  of  Victoria  College  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  was  brought  about,  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Economical  Conferenc    at  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1901.  and 
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at  London,  Eng.,  in  1911.  He  is  an  author  of  many  well- 
known  works,  some  of  the  most  significant  being  "Wesley  s 
Doctrinal  Standards,"  which  he  wrote  in  1881;  "A  Manual 
of  Christian  Theology",  in  1900,  and  "The  Development  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  as  a  Provincial  Institution",  m 
1905.  His  portrait  was  presented  to  Victoria  University  by 
Hon.  G.  A.  Cox,  in  1910. 

Calder,  Hon.  James  Alexander.  Educator  and  political 
leader.  Born  in  Ingersoll,  Ont  ,  September  17th,  1868.^  In 
1882,  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Manitoba  and  received 
his  education  at  the  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba  Colleges,  gradu- 
ating with  honors  from  the  latter  in  1888.  In  1891,  he  was 
appointed  principal  of  Moose  Jaw  High  School,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  three  years,  and  then  for  six  years  he  was 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Northwest  Territories.  From 
1901  to  1905  he  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  Territories.  He  resigned  this  position  to  accept  a  seat 
in  the  Saskatchewan  Assembly,  and  was  appointed  Provm- 
cial  Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Scott  Minis- 
try, and  since  1913  he  has  been  Minister  of  Railways. 

Cameron,  Mm»  Agne.  Deans.   A  well-known  educator, 
author  and  traveler.  She  was  born  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  Decem- 
ber 20th,  1863,  and  received  her  education  in  the  local  Public 
and  High  Schools.  She  began  her  career  as  a  teacher  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  for  eighteen  years  followed  the  teaching 
profession.    In  1906,  she  was  elected  a  School  Trustee  for 
Victoria,  B.C.  She  is  very  well  known  for  her  study  of  Can- 
ada's natural  resources.    In  1908,  she  made  a  10,000-inile 
journey  from  Chicago  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  way  of  Atha- 
basca, Great  Slave  Lake,  and  the  Mackenzie  River,  return- 
ing through  the  Peace  River  Valley.  On  this  long  trip,  she 
was  accompanied  only  by  her  niece.    Miss  Cameron  is  also 
well-known  and  distinguished  as  a  lecturer  in  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  England.    Among  her  most  interesting 
lectures  have  been:  "From  Wheat  to  Whales",  "The  Witch- 
ery of  the  Peace",  "Wheat,  the  Wizard  of  the  North",  and 
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Fielding,  Hon.  William  Stevens.  Statesman.  He  was 
born  in  Halifax,  N.S.,  November  24th,  1848,  and  was  edu- 
cated there.  He  started  his  business  career  as  a  reporter  on 
the  "Halifax  Morning  Call,"  and  later  became  its  managing 
editor.  In  1882,  he  was  elected  to  the  Provincial  Assembly 
and  two  years  later  became  Premier  of  the  Province.  He 
resigned  his  position  as  Premier  in  1896  t<>  accept  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Laurier  Ministry,  He  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Finance  by  Laurier,  and  during  his 
fifteen  years  of  office  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  introduced  various 
measures  forming  the  British  Preferential  TarifY,  and  many 
amendments  to  the  Banking  and  Insurance  Acts.  He  was 
appointed  at  different  times  to  represent  the  Dominion  on 
Imperial  Commissions  and  at  imixirtant  conferences  in  Lon- 
don, and  between  190"  and  1911.  negotiated  conunercial 
treaties  with  France,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Belgium.  It  was  through  his  efforts  in  1901  that  the 
Royal  ^lint  was  installed  at  Ottawa,  and  in  1903,  he  estab- 
lished the  Penny  Bank  System  in  Canada,  He  declined 
the  honor  of  knighthood  in  1902.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  Washington  with  Hon.  G.  P.  Graham,  to  discuss 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  President  Taft,  in  1910,  which 
was  responsible  for  the  fall  of  the  Laurier  Ministry  in  1911. 
On  retiring  from  public  office,  he  returned  to  his  old  field 
of  journalism  in  Montreal. 

Fisher,  Hon.  Sydney  Arthur.  Statesman.  He  was  born 
in  Montreal,  June  12th,  1850,  and  received  his  education  at 
McGill  University  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  then 
devoted  hin.self  to  scientific  farming.  His  model  farm  "Alva 
Farm,"  Knowlton,  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  first 
farms  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Laurier  Ministry,  in 
1896,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Agriculture,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1911.  As  Minister  of  Agriculture  he 
secured  the  enactment  of  many  laws  that  proved  very  bene- 
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ficial  to  the  farmers  and  people  in  general.  In  1903,  he  visited 
Japan  and  began  negotiations  which  resulted  in  a  favorable 
commercial  treaty  with  that  nation.  He  has  also  founded 
public  institutions  including  the  Natural  Art  Gallery  and  the 
Archives  Bureau  at  Ottawa.  He  has  delivered  many  very 
important  addresses  on  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture, 
and  believes  that  all  natural  resources  should  be  available 
by  the  whole  people  and  should  not  ^e  controlled  by  or  given 
away  to  private  corporations. 

Fitzpatrick,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles.  Chief  Justice. 
He  was  born  in  Quebec,  December  19th,  1853,  and  received 
his  education  at  St.  Ann's  College  and  Laval  University.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1876,  and  practised  his  profes- 
sion very  successfully  for  many  years  in  the  city  of  Quebec. 
During  this  time  he  earned  the  reputation  as  being  one  of 
the  foremost  criminal  lawyers  in  Canada,  and  was  counsel 
for  the  defence  in  many  famous  trials,  including  that  of 
Louis  Riel,  who  was  tried  for  high  treason  and  executed  in 
Regina,  in  1885.  In  1890,  he  entered  political  life  as  a  Lib- 
eral, and  was  elected  to  the  Quebec  Legislature,  in  which 
he  sat  until  1896,  at  which  time  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons.  From  1896  to  1902,  he  was  Solicitor-General  of 
the  Dominion,  and  from  1902  to  1906,  Minister  of  Justice. 
On  June  4th,  1906,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Can- 
ada. In  1908,  King  Edward  VII.  appointed  him  one  of  the 
British  members  of  the  Hague  Peace  Tribunal,  and  also 
made  him  a  member  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council.  A  spe- 
cial compliment  was  paid  Sir  Charles  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  June,  1911,  by  ordering  his  speech  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Society  of  International  Law,  to  be  printed,  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  general  cause  of  peace  and  arbi- 
tration. Sir  Charles  resigned  the  Chief  Justiceship  on  Octo- 
ber 21st,  1918,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Quebec. 
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Fleming,  Sir  Sanford.  A  renowned  engineer,  and  builder 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  Sir  Sanford  was  born  in  Kirk- 
caldy, Fifeshire,  Scotland,  June  7th,  1827,  and  received  his 
education  there.  When  18  years  of  age  he  moved  to  Canada, 
where  he  joined  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Northern  Rail- 
way, and  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  in  1857.  In  1863, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  Red  River  Settlement 
(now  in  eluded  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba)  to  represent 
them  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  open  railway  communication  between  Red  River 
and  Eastern  Canada,  which  resulted  in  .he  construction  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  the  building  program  being  laid 
out  and  supervised  by  Fleming.  When  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1871,  he  was  appointed  Chief  F.ngineer  of  the  com- 
plete system,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
He  r-cVed  from  this  position  in  1880,  at  which  time  he  was 
el^  Thancellor  of  Queen's  University,  which  position  he 

h  \  ■  il  his  death  in  1915.  In  his  later  years,  Sir  Sanford 
d«  .  .  himself  to  special  branches  of  science  and  literature, 
anu  m  lending  his  assistance  to  the  Government  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  in  various  departments  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. He  first  advocated  the  idea  of  the  Pacific  Cable  in  1879, 
and  ever  since  that  date  he  has  written  much  on  the  subject 
and  was  one  of  its  strongest  supporters.  It  is  largely  due 
to  his  efforts  that  the  present  system  of  standard  time  was 
adopted  by  Canada  in  1883.  Sir  Sanford  is  also  the  author 
of  a  large  number  of  reports  and  papers  on  purely  profes- 
sional subjects  He  has  also  written  and  published :  "A  Great 
Territorial  Road  to  B.  C",  "The  Intercolonial",  "A  Historical 
Sketch",  "England  and  Canada",  "Time  and  Its  Notation", 
and  "The  New  Time  Reckoning".  He  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  Canada's  greatest  men. 

Forbes,  Sir  G)lin.  Artist.'  He  was  born  in  Toronto. 
January  23rd,  1846,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Upper 
Canada  College,  South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  Royal 
Academy,  London,  England.  He  was  speciallv  commissioned 
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by  the  House  of  Conimonr  of  Canada  to  paint  portraits  of 
the    late    Kin^    Edward,    and   Queen    Alexandra,    for    the 
adornment  of  the  cha.nbers,  and  was  accorded  Persona  ^n- 
tinirs  for  the  same.    Later  he  was  commissioned  by  Queen 
Alexandra  to  paint  Her  Majesty's  portrait,  for  the  Queen 
of  Norway.  Mo  is  best  known  as  a  portrait  painter,  --i^though 
he  has  done  fo-.ne  beautiful  landscape  painting",  lor  which  he 
has  received  valuable  prizes,     .\m0n.4  his  landscape  works 
are-  '"Toronto  Bav"',  which  took  first  prize  at  the  Toronto 
Exhibition  in  1866;  "Beware",  which  "«-  hangs  in  the  Na^ 
tional  Art  Ciallcry  at  Ottawa:  -Loss  of  t  .  H.berma     and 
"Christ    and    Barabbas".      -\mong    his    famous    portraits 
painted  are:  Marquis  of  Lufferin,  which  now"^ hangs  m  the 
Parliament  Buil  lings  at  Ottawa;  Sir  \\  ilfrid  Launer    Sir 
John   \.  Macdonald.  Hon.  Alex.  Mackenzie,  Sir  Chas.  Tup- 
ner    Rt    Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  the  late  Rt.  Hon    Sir 
Henrv  Campbell  Bannerman.    The  two  last  mentioned  are 
in  th;  National  Liberal  Club.  London.  E,  .c-     He  has  also 
painted  portraits  of  many  English,  American  and  French 

notabilities.  r  u-  u  ^^^i, 

Foster,  Sir  George  Eulas.    A  statesman  of  high  rank. 
Born  in  Carleton  County,  New  Brunswick,  September  3rd, 
1847,  and  received  his  education  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  from  which  he  graduated  with  honors  ml  868^ 
He  then  took  up  studies  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Heidelberg.  After  finishing  his  education  he  engaged  m 
the  teaching  profession  and  soon  became  Protessor  of  Clas- 
sics in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick.    He  resigned  this 
position  in  1879  and  went  on  a  very  extensive  lecturing  tour 
throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States,  during  which 
he  spoke  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  Temperance  and  Prohibi- 
tion   In  1882.  he  entered  political  life  as  Conservative  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons.    Sir  John  A.  Macoonald  ap- 
pointed him  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  1885.  which 
position  he  exchanged  in  1896  for  that  of  Minister  oj  Fin- 
ance  He  held  this  position  in  the  Abbott,  Thompson,  Bowell 
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and  Tuppcr  Administrations.  On  defeat  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  1896,  he  remained  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
member  unfil  1900.  When  the  Borden  Ministry  was  formed 
in  1911,  Sir  Robert  appointed  him  Minister  )f  Trade  and 
Commerce,  which  position  he  has  held  ever  since.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  while  Sir  George  was  in  Toronto,  he  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  from  being  killed  at  the  old  Toronto  depot, 
where  he  was  struck  by  a  shunting  engine  and  sustained  a 
fractured  collarbone,  which  laid  him  up  in  he  Toronto  Gen- 
eral Hospital  for  several  weeks.  In  the  general  election, 
December,  1917,  Sir  George  was  again  re-elected  to  the 
House  by  a  large  majority. 

Forsyth,  Wesley  Octavius.  Composer  of  songs,  and  dis- 
tinguished Canadian  pianist.  He  was  born  in  Markham 
township,  York  County,  Ont.,  January  26th,  1861,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  local  schools.  He  then  took  up 
a  musical  course  in  Toronto  and  later  at  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory, and  under  distinguished  masters  at  Vienna.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Canada,  he  engaged  in  his  profession  at  Toronto, 
where  he  is  director  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Music  and 
at  the  same  time  conducts  a  very  large  class  of  p.  -ate 
pupils,  many  of  whom  are  studying  and  preparing  for  pro- 
fessional life.  He  is  author  of  many  musical  compositions, 
both  songs  and  piano  pieces,  which  have  been  very  popular. 
Forsyth  is  also  a  frequent  contrlu  tor  to  many  American  and 
Canadian  musical  journals.  It  is  said  of  him,  "That  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  piano,  there  is  no  superior  and  few  equals 
in  Canada." 

Fraser,  Duncan  Cameron.  A  statesman.  Born  in  New 
Cilasgow,  N.S.,  in  184 .S.  and  received  h-'s  education  in  the 
Public  Schools,  and  Normal  School  at  Truro,  and  Dalhousie 
University.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1873,  and  prac- 
tised his  profession  successfully  until  he  was  elected  Mayor 
of  New  Glasgow,  which  office  he  held  for  two  terms.  In 
1878.  he  entered  the  Legislative  Council  of  Nova  .Scotia.  He 
was  again  elected  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Province 
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in  1888,  at  which  time  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  resigned  this  position  to  contest  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  Liberal  and  was  elected  in  1891, 
re-elected  in  1896  and  again  in  1900,  to  the  same  seat.  He 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  1904,  and  from  1906  until  his  death  in  1910,  he  was  Lieut- 
enant-Governor of  the  Province. 

Frichette,  LouU  Honore.  A  renowned  French-Canadian 
poet.  He  was  born  in  Levis,  Que.,  and  attended  the  Quebec 
Semin?ry  and  Laval  University.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1864.  After  founding  the  newspaper  "Journal  de 
Levis,"  he  left  Canada,  and  from  1866  to  1871,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  newspaper  work  in  Chicago.  He  returned  to  Can- 
ada in  the  year  of  1871  and  practised  his  profession  as 
barrister  until  1879,  at  which  time  he  again  took  up  news- 
paper work.  In  1874,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  on  the  completion  of  this 
term,  took  no  further  active  part  in  politics.  His  first 
volume  of  poems  appeared  in  1863,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  Among  his  many  well-known 
works  are,  "Veronica",  a  drama;  "Mes  Toisirs",  "I  a  Voix 
d'un  Exile",  a  satire  written  in  1867,  and  directed  against 
the  Canadian  Government,  and  "Les  Oiseaux  de  Niege", 
which  received  the  laurel  crown  of  the  French  Academy. 
He  also  wrote  "Papineau"  and  "Felix  Po'-tre",  two  histori- 
cal dramas.  Practically  all  of  his  works  were  written  in 
French,  and  he  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  greatest 
poet  of  his  race.   Frichette  died  in  1908. 

Gagnon,  Qarence  A.  Artist.  He  was  born  and  educated 
in  Montreal.  He  studied  for  his  profession  with  W.  Brymner 
and  J.  B.  Laurens,  of  Paris.  He  has  done  some  very  clever 
work  in  oils,  but  it  is  on  etches  that  he  has  won  fame.  His 
fame  comes  to  us  from  Paris,  where  his  debut  at  the  Salon 
won  him  an  honorable  mention.  He  specializes  in  land- 
scapes, in  which  he  puts  a  touch  of  great  distinction.  He  is 
an  excellent  designer  and  very  clever  painter.      He    was 
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awarded  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion in  1906,  and  received  honorary  rewards  for  six  ctchinj;s 
at  the  same  place  in  1910.  His  "Dancing  Girl"  has  often 
been  spoken  of  as  "a  brilliant  achievement."  Several  of  his 
works  are  in  the  National  Art  (iallery,  Ottawa. 

Gait,  Sir  Alexander  Tillach.  Financier  and  statesman. 
He  was  born  in  London,  Eng.,  in  1817,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  came  to  Canada.  He  entered  his  business  career 
with  the  Canada  Land  Company,  of  which  his  father  was 
superintendent.  He  was  connected  with  this  company  for 
twenty  years,  and  in  1849,  he  entered  political  life  as  a 
member  of  the  Canada  Assembly.  He  was  very  much  op- 
posed to  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  which  was  the  chief 
measure  of  his  party,  so  he  retired  from  the  Assembly  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  1853,  he  was  again  appointed  to  the 
Assembly  and  was  leading  spokesn-.an  for  the  English  Pro- 
testants of  Quebec  for  the  next  twenty  years.  He  was 
Inspector-General  of  Finance  from  1858  to  1862,  and  again 
from  1864  to  1866,  during  which  time  he  did  much  to  better 
the  financial  conditions  of  Canada.  It  was  through  his 
eflforts  that  the  Tariff  Act  was  passed  in  1859,  which  gave 
a  protective  system  to  the  Canadian  manufacturers.  It  was 
largely  through  his  influence  that  the  Coalition  Ministry 
was  formed  in  1864.  He  was  appointed  Minister  of  Finance 
by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  the  first  Dominion  Ministry, 
but  he  held  the  position  only  a  few  months.  In  1877,  he 
served  as  special  Canadian  representative  on  the  Anglo- 
American  iMsheries  Commission,  which  met  at  Halifax,  and 
was  first  High  Commissioner  to  Great  P.ritain  from  1880  to 
1883,  being  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  He  spent  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  retirement.    He  died  in  1893. 

George  the  Fifth,  His  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  George 
Frederick  Ernest  Albert.  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  the  British  Dominion  beyond 
the  seas,  and  Emperor  of  India.  He  is  the  second  son  of  His 
late  Majesty,  King  Edward  VII.      Born  at  Marlborough 
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House.  London,  Enjr..  June  3rd.  1865,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation by  private  tuition,  and  on  the  Britannia,  On  June  5th, 
1877,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Royal 
Navy  with  his  brother,  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  a  cadet, 
and  spent  two  years  on  the  Britannia,  the  Schoolship,  at 
Dartmouth.     In  1879.  he  joined  the  Bacchante,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  and  went  on  a  cruise 
to  the  West  Indies.    He  was  promoted  to  Midshipman  in 
1880  and  later  crossed  the  Equator,  visiting  the  Canaries, 
the   Falklands,   Simon's   Bay,    Montividio,   and   Australia, 
where  he  remained  for  several  months.    He  then  went  to 
China,  returning  by  w  ay  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Suez 
Canal,  completing  his   trip   through   Palestine.      Later  he 
spent  six  months  with  his  brother  in  Lausoime,  Switzerland. 
He  was  made  sub-Lieutenant  in  1884  and  full  Lieutenant 
the  following  year.    He  received  his  first  command  in  1889. 
that  being  of  a   torpedo  boat.  No.  79,  during   the  naval 
manoeuvres.   While  in  command  of  this  vessel,  he  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  another  vessel  which  was  in  distress. 
On  May  6th.  1890,  he  took  full  charge  of  the  first-class  gun- 
boat "Thrush,"  and  spent  a  yt    -  on  it  visiting  Canada  and 
the  West   Indies.     He  was  made  Captain  in   1893,  Rear- 
Admiral  in  1901,  Vice-Admiral  in  1907,  and  was  gazetted  a 
General  in  the  army  in  1902.     In  Canada,  he  is  Honorary 
Colonel  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons  and  the  43rd  Regi- 
ment. The  death  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  from 
pneumonia  in  1892.  left  him  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.    In 
1893,  he  w  as  married  to  the  Trincess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck, 
and  in  1897  their  present  Majesties  made  a  journey  to  .Ire- 
land, where  they  were  very  cordially  received.   Their  mem- 
orable visit  to  the  British  colonies  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  was  begun  on  the  steamship  Ophir,  in  March,  1901. 
The   trip   was   through   the   IMediterranean   and   the   Suez 
Canal  to  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  St. 
Vincent,  West  Indies,  and  then  to  Nova  Scotia,  through 
Canada  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  back  to  England,  arriving 
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thcr  Nf.vcmlier  'st.  1901.  at  \  ich  fin  the  Royal  C(  uplc 
recei\'(l  an  fiithu  iastic  r  ccpti  i  -jor-  Durii  this  trip 
His  Majesty  speii     more  than        noi  fl 

studying' Canada's     -source     and  i  ">-i|)ii    tcs.   1 
in  Canad    inlOf'Sa    rJicKui    "srei      scntative  at 
Tercent.    ary    ctli  1  -ation        nd    t.i     July    24th. 
handed  <     rr  to    he       nr-  ji-Ceni'!  il.  Karl  ( ,\\ 
of  the  bailkrielus  oi  th      .i  icient  city,  thereafter  to  he  used 
as  a  ];u!)Hc  park  for  all  time.    On  the  death  of  hi-  father, 
Edward  V"^  .   May  (>•'      l')10,  he  was  proclaimed   i     ij?  as 
(ieor^'^e  \'.      ''ith  th  •  ex  ollei  i  tr-ininj,"-  he  had      cei\  k1, 
was   AC  '  prtjiared  t     ,-is mue  the  duties  ui  his  k' <-■«'" 
r.oth  the  King  an-    yueen  arc  very  i)oi)ular  with  tin 
jects  and  are  well   inown  in     ''  tiu   leading  cohjnies 
En^T^ire. 

Gordon,  Rev.  Charles  >\aitain.     Novelist  and 
eriar  Tiiini        ,  boi      at   Indian  Lands,  (ilengarrv. 
Sf.pten^'.er  1,     1860.    ih   was  educated  at  Kii"     Co 
Toronto  T'liix    j    ity.      oro'U  ..  and  at   Xew   t.      '<■ 
tnir<;    ,  Scotlar       Hi-  ■  eaH>tic  .stories  of  life  in  i 
Norlhnest,  i,.iv'    'fv>       :im  place  among  llie  fori 
diaii  writers.  Hi  st  known  by  his  pen  name,  •Jvalph  Con- 

or" and  he  has  :n  himself  to  be  cne  of  the  i ost  honest 

'  genial  characters  who  are  doing  good  f.  r  ;  'i.ankind. 
deep  pe'etration  into  human  natures  is  '■  ,  in  such 
ies  as  "Black  Rmc.",  '  j'hc  Man  from  Ck  arry",  "Th  ■ 
.5ky  Pilot",  "(.leni^arry  School  Days".  "The  JVos].  ctor' . 
and  "The  Doctor".  Among  his  latest  novels  arc  "C  rporal 
Cameron  of  tlie  \orthw.  st  Mounted  Police"  and  its  sejuel 
'The  Patrol  oi  the  .'^nn  Dance  Trail".  In  1917.  he  wrote 
'•The  Major",  which  at  once  became  very  ,  opuLir  and  en- 
joyed a  very  large  sale  tlin  u^  ".ut  Canada  nc  the  United 
States.  This  novel  give.'!  hi-  imprcssion.s  (  •  the  wa  with 
Germany,  and  tells  abo;  ;  the  "th-ring  of  Ca;;;:  Ufs  Hrst 
army  when  the  call  to  arms  came,  and  he  show.s  how  the 
war  affects  the  love  stories  of  his  various  charact'-'--     This 
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novel  was  written  after  he  had  been  several  months  at  the 
front,  which  gave  him  good  material  to  write  on.  He  is  now 
known  as  Major  Charles  W.  Gordon. 

Graham,  Hon.  George  Perry.  A  well-known  journalist 
and  statesman,  being  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  Liberal  party.  He  was  born  in  Eganville,  Ont.,  March 
31st,  1859,  and  received  his  education  at  the  local  schools, 
Iroquois  High  School,  and  Morrisburg  Collegiate  Institute. 
His  early  years  were  spent  as  a  public  school  teacher,  and  he 
entered  into  journalism  as  editor  of  the  Morrisburg  "Herald" 
in  1880.  This  position  he  held  for  twelve  years,  at  which 
time  he  became  editor  of  the  "Free  Press,"  Ottawa,  and  later 
was  managing  director  of  the  Brockville  "Recorder."  This 
position  he  successfully  filled  for  fourteen  years.  He  en- 
tered his  political  career  in  1898,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Ontario  Legislature.  He  retained  this  seat  until  1907,  at 
which  time  he  was  chosen  to  lead  the  Liberal  Opposition. 
On  August  29th,  1907,  he  was  sworn  in  as  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Canada,  and  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Railways  and  Canals  in  the  Laurier  Ministry.  He  resigned 
the  following  year,  and  in  a  spectacular  bye-election  in 
1912,  was  re-elected  for  South  Renfrew.  Graham  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  platform  speakers  in  Ontario  and 
often  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Germany,  in  1914, 
he  made  frequent  speeches  before  patriots  and  recruiting 
meetings. 

Grant,  George  Monro.  An  author,  clergyman,  and  well- 
known  educator,  being  for  25  years  the  distinguished  Prin- 
cipal of  Queen's  University,  which  grew,  under  his  leader- 
ship, from  a  small  College  into  one  of  Canada's  leading  edu- 
cational institutions.  He  was  born  at  Albion  Mines,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1835,  and  received  his  education  at  Pictou  Acad- 
emy, West  River  Seminary,  and  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
He  was  ordained  a  minister  in  1860,  and  on  returning  to 
Canada,  he  took  up  duties  at  Prince  Edward  Island,  later 
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becoming  pastor  of  Saint  Matthew's  Church,  Halifax,  and 
filled  this  position  until  chosen  to  take  up  duties  as  Principal 
of  Queen's  in  1877,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death  in 
1902.  Among  the  well-known  works  from  his  pen  are: 
"Ocean  to  Ocean",  "Our  National  Objects  and  Aims",  "New 
Year's  Sermon",  "The  Religions  of  the  World"  and  "French- 
Canadian  Life  and  Character". 

Greenway,  Thomas.  Statesman.  Born  in  Cornwall, 
England,  in  1838.  He  came  to  Canada  at  a  very  young  age, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  Public  Schools  at  Huron, 
Ont.  He  entered  his  business  career  as  a  merchant,  but  later 
became  interested  in  political  life  and  from  1875  to  1878,  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  then  removed  to  Manitoba, 
and  was  again  elected  to  the  Manitoba  Legislature  in  1879, 
and  became  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  1887,  the  following 
year  being  elected  Premier  of  Manitoba.  During  his  admin- 
istration, he  secured  the  law  that  abolished  French  as  an 
official  language  for  the  Province,  and  he  also  succeeded  in 
abolishing  Separate  Schools  in  1890. 

GrenfeU,  Wilfred  Thomson.  Physician  and  philanthro- 
pist. He  is  well  known  for  the  good  worK  he  has  done  since 
1892  for  the  people  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  He 
was  born  at  Parkgate,  Cheshire,  England,  February  28th, 
1865,  and  educated  at  Marlborough  College  and  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. In  1890,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
the  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  which  was  made  a 
Royal  National  Institution  by  Her  Majesty,  the  late  Queen 
Victoria,  in  1897  He  has  built  and  equipped  four  small  mis- 
sion hospitals  and  a  series  of  co-operative  stores,  an  orphan- 
age, and  many  industrial  scheme  r  the  people  of  Labra- 
dor. Dr.  Grenfell  is  a  fluent  spe  or  and  his  writings  are 
widely  known,  not  only  in  Canada  ut  throughout  the  whole 
world.  Among  his  well-known  worki  are:  "Adrift  on  a 
Pack  of  Ice",  "Off  the  Rocks",  "Labrador"',  and  "Down  to 
the  Sea".  Dr.  Grenfell  returned  to  Canada  again  in  January, 
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nor-General  of  Canada.  "^^/^  ^^^j   .  College,  Cambridge, 
and  educated  at  Harrow   ^"^  J"nit^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

,,here  he  graduated  ->th     -or.     He  ^^^  ^^^^ 

House  of  Con.mons,  En.la  d  -^  yea  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^  .„  ^ggo. 
seated  on  a  techmcahty  ^"^^^"^  j  ^he  next  few  years 
which  seat  he  held  untd  l^^?,  ^^^^^^f  ^^^  was  appointed 
he  held  some  very  respon-W^^%„  .j,  ,,nval  at  Hali- 
Governor-General  of  C^^^^a;"  ^^'^  ,,,,,„  into  office  and 
fax.  Decern,  er  10th.  he  -^    ^^  ""^^^i,,^  ,,;,  term  of  office 

reached  Ottawa  ^^'-^^/^^''i',''' ,,ion  of  the  Dominion  and 
he  visited  every  provu.ce  and  ^^^^^^  ^,,  ,,,,,es  of  the 

became  very  popular  and  vx  ell  hkda^^^^g^^^^^^^^^  ^ ,. 

Canadian  people.  He  ^1^^/'  p^.^idents  Roosevea  and 
United  States,  being  a  guest  ^^J'  ^^^  ^^  of  the 

Taft.  He  was  very  ^I'^^^^lXX  S^^^'  '"^^^^'^  '"  ''' 
American  Repubhc.  "^^^  ^^^^^^'e  D--n-n.  Among  the 
social  and  economic  progress  of  th  ^^  ^^  ^„,,ng 

principal  events  -'^^ -\^„'^,he  ^veiling  of  a  monument 
his  term  of  office  haNe  bee",    »  ^^.j,^,,  War. 

to  the  Quebec  -^^;--;^;/;^;,lee  of  Alberta,  the  open- 
thc  inauguration  of  the  "e^^  reception  given 

-^:f:^::.rK:=a;^-y.    He  returned 

yer  and  statesman.    He  -as  born  at  Fort  Q      ^PP^^ 
January  3rd.  1878.  and  '"^^^^^-ed /  ^  ^^'^^  ^  Bar  in  1901,  and 
Lllege.  ^Vinnipeg.    "^^ --,,?f^  ^^  ^^o'one  term,  in  1907. 
was  later  elected  ^^^y-\f^^  SoUh  African  War  and  was 
He  saw  active  service  in  the  SotUh^  ^^^^^^^^  ^.^^^   ^^^^ 

gazetted  Captain  of    ^^  ^^  ^^^^q    ^hen  the  war  broke  out 
4th.  1908.  and  ^lajor  m  June,  i  Ji^J- 
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with  Germany  in  1914,  he  went  to  England  with  the  first 
Canadian  Contingent  as  second  in  command  of  the  7th  Divi- 
sional Cavalry.  In  December  of  1914,  he  returned  to  Canada 
and  was  promoted  to  Colonel.  While  here  he  raised  the  49th 
Edmonton  Battalion,  infantry,  in  twelve  days,  and  again 
sailed  for  overseas  with  his  new  battalion  on  June  15th. 
1915.  After  a  few  months'  traim'nt*  on  St.  Martin's  Plains, 
he  left  for  France  on  October  9th,  1915.  P.etween  that  time 
and  the  first  of  January,  19'8,  he  was  mentioned  three  times 
in  despatches.  On  February  14th,  1917.  he  was  promoted  to 
Bripfadier-C.eneral.  He  is  a  soldier  of  whom  Canada  may 
well  be  nroud.  In  1907,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Edmonton, 
President  of  the  Union  of  .Mbcrta  Municipalities  in  19(38, 
and  President  of  the  Imperial  Home  Reunion  Association  in 
1913-1914.  He  was  a  Unionist  candidate  for  Edmonton  in 
the  j^eneral  election,  December  17th,  1917,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  Parliament.  He  is  a  very  well  read  man  and  is 
well  fitted  for  his  new  duties. 

Griffin,  Martin  Joseph.  E.\-journalist,  literary  critic  and 
librarian.  He  was  born  in  St.  John's.  Newfoundland,  on 
.\ujjust  7th.  1H47.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1854,  where  he 
received  his  education  at  St.  Mary's  Collejje,  Halifa.x.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1868  and  successfully  practised 
his  profession  for  some  time  in  Halifax.  In  1873,  he  assisted 
Hon.  Jas.  McDonald  as  counsel  for  Nova  Scotia  before  the 
Halifax  Insheries  Connnission.  l"or  a  number  of  years  he 
was  editor  of  the  Halifax  "Herald"  and  from  1881  to  1885. 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Toronto  "Mail."  He  was  appointed 
Parliamentary  Librarian  at  Ottawa,  on  August  6th,  1885. 
which  i)osition  he  still  held  in  P)18.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
series  of  articles  -k-voted  to  literary  criticism  ai)pearing  in 
the  Montreal  "Gazette"  under  the  heading  "At  Dodsley's," 
and  has  contributed  to  nearly  all  the  Canadian  magazines 
and  to  "Blackwood's,"  "The  Forum"  and  many  other  high 
class  English  and  .\merican  publications. 
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Haggart,  Hon.  J<din  Graham.  Statesman.  For  forty 
years  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa.  He 
was  born  at  Perth,  Ont.,  November  14th,  1836,  and  received 
his  education  there.  He  started  his  business  career  in  the 
milling  business,  and  was  Mayor  of  Perth  in  1867,  1869,  and 
1871.  In  1872,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  cf  Commons, 
where  he  served  continuously  until  his  death  in  1913.  He 
was  Postmaster-General  in  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  Admin- 
istration and  Sir  John  Abbott's,  until  1892,  when  he  be- 
came Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  during  which  time 
he  completed  the  construction  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal, 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  Canadian  canals  connecting  the 
Great  Lakes  with  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Haggart  was 
appointed  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  Coronation  of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary,  in 
June,  1911. 

Haliburton,  Thomas  Chandler.  A  Judge  and  humorist, 
better  known  by  his  pen  name  "Sam  Slick."  He  was  born 
in  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1796,  and  educated  at  King's 
College.  In  1820,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself.  When  thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
Nova  Scotia,  and  was  promoted  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1840,  where  he  served  with  great  distinction  for  fifteen 
years.  He  then  moved  to  England,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  from  1859  until  just  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  in  1865.  Under  his  pen  name,  the  Sam 
Slick  sketches  won  immediate  recognition.  His  first  one 
appeared  in  a  local  paper,  picturing  a  Yankee  clockmaker. 
His  shrewd  sayings  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  were 
at  once  recognized.  These  sketches  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1837,  under  the  title  of  "The  Gockmaker,  or  Say- 
ings and  Doings  of  Samuel  Slick  of  Slickville".  Another 
series  uf  his  stories  appeared  in  1838,  and  a  third  in  i8-r0. 
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Others  of  his  works  are:  "The  Old  Judge",  "The  Letter  Bag 
of  the  Great  Western",  "Traits  of  American  Humor",  and 
"An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  Nova  Scotia". 

Haiina,  William  John.    Barrister  and  statesman,  who 
came  into  prominence  as  Food  Controller  of  the  Dominion 
in  1917.     He  was  born  in  Adelaide  Township,  Middlesex 
County,  Ont.,  October  13th,  1862,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion there,  the  Toronto  University,  and  the  Ontario  Law 
School,  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  1890.    He  then  practised 
his  profession  for  some  time  at  Sarnia,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Western  Bar.    He  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public  life  in  1896,  when  he  was  an    unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  suc- 
cessfully elected  in  1902.    He  held  his  seat  until  February 
8th,  1905,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  Provincial  Secre- 
tary and  Registrar-General  of  Ontario  in  the  Whitney  Cabi- 
net. He  resigned  this  office  in  December,  1916,  and  in  June, 
1917,  he  was  appointed  Food  Controller  by  Order-in-Council.' 
The  duties  of  this  office  were  exceedingly  difficult,  as  its 
whole  purpose  was  the  conservation  of  food  to  enable  bet- 
ter supplies  for  the  armies  at  the  front,  and  Hanna  was 
naturally  criticized  from  many  sources,  but  nevertheless,  he 
directed  an  educational  campaign  on  the  food  question  that 
had  mighty  good  results,  and  he  did  much  in  th.   way  of 
price-fixing.    Profits  of  milk  dealers  and  flour  millers  were 
Imiited  and  provision  was  made  for  the  licensing  and  con- 
trol of  flour  mills.  The  duties  of  office  reached  such  propor- 
tions, that  Hanna  found  he  could  not  do  justice  to  it  and 
look  after  his  other  personal  interests,  so  he  resigned  in 
January  of  1918,  and  was  succeeded  by  H.  B.  Thompson,  of 
V  ictona,  B.C.     Mr.  Hanna  died  suddenly  on  March  20th, 
1919,  while  on  a  trip  to  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Rnrn"r"v  .'^*^'^'  °"^  °^  ^^"^^^''  distinguished  artists. 
Born  m  Vale  of  Conway,  North  Wales.  September  17th. 
1849.  He  came  to  Canada  with  his  parents  in  1856.  and  set- 
tled down  m  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  he  received  his 
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education  at  F'rincc  of  Wales  College,  Charlottetown.  P.E.I. 
He  later  studied  in  the  Slade  School  and  University  College 
London,  Eng..  and  in  the  "Atelier"  of  Bonnat.  Paris,  as  well 
as  Italy.  Belgium,  and  Holland.    After  fniishing  hts  studies, 
he  returned  to  Canada  and  spent  two  winters  m  Toronto, 
where  he  was  elected  a  member  of   the  Royal  Canadian 
\ssociation  of  Artists.    He  then  decided  to  take  up  further 
studv  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  later,  he  exhibited  at 
the  Roval  Academy.  L.^idon.  and  Paris  Salon,  returning 
again  to  Canada  in   1883.  and  settled  down  in  Montreal, 
where  he  became  Director  of  the  Art  Scho..l  of  the  Montreal 
\rt  \ssociation.     In  1893.  he  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago.    He  is  known  chieny  as  a  figure 
and  portrait  painter,  and  one  of  his  early  pictures     The 
School  Trustees",  is  in  the  National  Art  C.allery,  Ottawa,  as 
also  is  his  "The  Fathers  of  Confederation",  which  he  pamted 
nnder  a  commission  from  the  Domini.ni  Government.  Among 
his  most  succ-ssful  portraits  are  those  of  "I'.arl  of  Aber- 


<lcen".  "T.ord  Strathcma".  "Lord 


',  "Sir  John  A.  Mac- 


donald".  and  'Sir  Hugh  Allen".    In  1902  he  was  created  a 
C  M  G.    He  died  February  27th,  1919. 

Harvey,  Hon.  Horace.  Judge  and  soldier,  born  in  Mala- 
hode.  in  Elgin  County.  Ont..  October  1st,  1863.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Thomas  College  and  Toronto  University.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1889,  and  practised  law  in 
Toronto  fo;  four  years.  He  moved  to  Calgary  and  in  1896 
he  was  appointed  Registrar  of  Land  Titles.  In  1900,  he 
became  Deputv  Attorney-General  for  the  Canadian  North- 
west. Upon  the  organization  of  the  Province  of  .\lbcrta,  he 
became  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  in  1910,  he  suc- 
ceeded lion.  Arthur  Sifton  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior 

Court  of  Alberta. 

Harvey,  Sir  John.  A  British  soldier  and  statesman,  was 
born  in  1778  and  died  in  1852.  He  served  his  country  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  in  1812  he  was  sent  to  Canada,  He 
defeated  General  Pearbourn  at  Stoney  Creek,  and  he  was 
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"Vancouver,  Isle  o'  Dreams".  She  has  also  been  the  author 
of  two  very  interestins:  books,  namely,  "The  New  North", 
which  she  wrote  in  1909.  and  "The  Outer  Mail",  written  in 
1910.  She  was  for  many  years  associate  editor  of  the  Educa- 
tional Journal  of  Western  Canada.  She  died  in  1912  at  her 
home  in  Victoria,  B.C. 

Campbell,  Sir  Alexander.   A  statesman,  and  one  of  the 

leaders  in  forming'  the  Confederation.  He  was  horn  in  Hey- 
don,  Yorkshire.  Enffland,  and  educated  at  Lachine  and  St. 
Hyacinthe.  He  came  to  Canada  at  the  ajje  of  two,  with  his 
parents,  who  first  settled  in  Lachine  and  later  removed  to 
Kingston,  Oiil.  He  studied  law  and  became  a  partner  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald,  and  in  1860  was  appointed  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law  in  Queen's  University.  Kingston,  Ont.  Lati  r 
he  was  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Cpper  Canarla. 
and  Commissioner  oi  Crown  Lands.  He  was  summoned  to 
the  Dominion  Sctiatc  at  Confederation,  which  position  he  re- 
signed to  take  up  the  duties  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Ontario,  in  June,  1887.  He  held  this  T)osition  until  his  death 
in  1892.  Sir  Alexander  was  always  considered  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional influence  and  for  twenty  years  was  the  Conserva- 
tive leader. 

Sir  John  Macdonald  gave  him  various  Cabinet  positions 
from  1878  to  1887.  In  1867,  he  was  Postmaster-General,  in 
1880,  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence;  in  1881  to  1885,  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  and  from  1885  to  1887,  again  Postmaster- 
General. 

Campbell,  Hon.  Colin  H.  A  1  rvyer  and  statesman,  born 
at  Burlington,  Ont.,  December  25th,  1859,  and  educated  in 
the  loc;';  schools  and  Oakville  High  School.  In  1881  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Ontario  and  the  following  year  to 
the  Bar  of  Manitoba.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Mani- 
toba Assembly  in  1900,  and  appointed  Attorney-General  in 
October  of  the  same  year.   He  had  the  great  honor  of  being 
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presented  to  Kinjf  deorge  and  Queen  Mary  at  Buckingham 
I'alace  in  May.  1911,  and  was  also  present  at  Their  Majesties* 
Coronation  in  June,  1911. 

Campbell,  William  Wilfred.  One  of  Canada's  best 
known  and  loved  poets,  dramatist,  novelist,  and  historian, 
whose  death  on  New  Year's  Day  of  1918  was  a  big  loss  to 
Canada.  He  was  Scottish  and  English  descent  and  born  in 
lierlin  (now  Kitchener ),  Ont..  June  1st,  1861.  He  received  his 
eilucation  at  the  Toronto  University,  and  Cambridge,  Mass. 
He  was  ordained  in  1885  for  the  Church  of  England  ministry. 
Three  years  later  he  returned  to  Canada  to  take  up  duties  as 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's.  New  Brunswick,  but  retired  from  the 
church  in  1891  to  take  up  civil  service  work  at  Ottawa.  It 
was  not  liiug  before  his  writings  apjjcared  and  at  once  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  attention.  His  poem,  "The  Mother", 
which  appeared  in  .\pril,  1891,  has  been  placed  by  the  Chi- 
cago "Inter-Ocean"  as  one  of  the  gems  in  English  literature. 
It  is  said  to  have  recei\  ed  more  notice  than  any  other  single 
])()em  that  ever  appeared  in  the  American  press.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion, by  .Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  first  phase  of  his  poetical 
life,  his  Lake  |)oems,  "Lyrics  and  Other  Poems",  which  came 
from  his  pen  in  1889,  is  said  to  be  the  truest  expression  of 
his  personality.  Vinoiig  his  later  works  are  "The  Dread 
Voyage",  "Beyond  the  Hills  of  Dreams",  "Mordred  and  Hil- 
debrand",  ".\  Beantiful  Rebel",  "The  Scot -man  in  Canada", 
and  in  1910,  'e  hi  ught  out  "The  Canadian  Lake  Regina". 
His  volume  called  "Sages  of  Vaster  Britain"  contains  some 
notable  iniMerialistic  verse.  He  often  lectured  in  Britain  and 
was  alwa\  a  welcome  visitor  there.  He  was  a  true  son  of 
Canada  and  a  man  of  fine  impulses  and  great  achievements. 

Carling,  Hon.  Lt.-G>I.  Sir  John.  Statesman.  Born  in 
London,  Ont.,  January  23rd,  1828,  and  educated  in  the  local 
schools.  Vv'hen  entering  his  business  eareei  he  joined  his 
father  and  later  succeeded  him  as  president  of  the  firm.  In 
1854,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  London  Citv  Council 
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and  was  called  to  the  old  Canadian  Assembly  in  1857.  At 
the  Union  he  was  returned  to  both  the  Ontario  Legislature 
and  the  House  of  Conunons.  and  continued  to  sit  in  both  for 
some  time.  Later,  on  April  27th,  1891,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  at  which  time  he  sat  alto^jcther  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. For  a  short  period  in  1862  he  was  Receiver-General 
in  the  Cartier-Macdonald  Government. 

He  was  Commissioner  <>!  Agriculture  and  Public  Works 
in  the  first  Ontario  Administration  led  In  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Mac- 
donald.  and  successively  held  the  office  of  Postmaster-(icn- 
eral  and  .Minister  of  .Xj^riculture  under  Sir  John  .Macdonald 
and  Sir  John  .Abbott  respectiv  ely.  He  ,'lso  founded  the  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Experimental  l-'arm  in  Ontario,  and  the 
system  of  Experimental  harms  for  the  Dominion. 

Cartier,  Sir  George  Etienne.    A  statesman  and  one  of 
the  "Fathers  of  Confederation."   He  \  as  born  in  the  village 
of  Saint  .\ntoine,  Que.,  September  6th,  1814.    He  graduated 
in  law  from  the  College  of  Saint  Sulpicc,  in  .Montreal,  in 
1835.    Two  years  after  he  began  to  practice  iiis  jirofession 
the  rebellion  of  1837  broke  out,  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part  with  the  leader,  Louis  I'apineau.    He  next  appeared  in 
public  life  in  1848,  at  w  hich  time  he  entered  Parliament  as  a 
member  for  his  native  county,  and  from  that  time  on,  he 
'vas  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  Canadian  affairs. 
In  1855,  he  was  Provincial  Secretary,  two  years  later  Attor- 
ney-General for  Lower  Canada,  and  from  1857  to  1862  was 
joint  Premier  with  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.    Cartier  spoke 
and  wrote  constantly  in  favor  of  Confederation,  the  foun- 
«lation  of  a  Dominion,  and  against  great  opposition  he  car- 
ried the  Province  of  Quebec  into  the  Confederation.   He  was 
a  great  political  leader,  and  with  Lafontaine  and  Laurier,  he 
stands  among  the  greatest  French-Canadian  statesmen.'  It 
was  through  his  great  determination  that  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  was  brought  through  to  completion.    In  the  first 
Dominion  Ministry,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Militia 
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iml  Detciicc  aiul  held  this  (.iVici'  until  M2,  when  his  health 
!»cRan  to  fail.  He  died  the  following  year,  on  May  20lh, 
1873, 

Carman,  William  BIi»«.  Canada's  foremost  lyric  poet. 
He  was  hern  in  l-"redcrict<>n.  X.Il,.  April  15tli.  1861.  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  liKui  schools  a  .a  Iniversity  of 
Xew  P.riinsuick.  He  later  studied  at  the  i:dinl)urKdi  and 
Harvard  rniveisities.  after  wliicli  hv  ^  •■.ua'-r«-'<^l  •>'  journalism 
and  coiitril>nted  to  mar.y  ii.iiM.rt.nt  C  ana.lian  and  Anniican 
journals.  lii>  fusi  volume  appeared  in  \S'K\  entitled  '"Lfjw 
Tide  on  Crai.d  Pre",  a  volume  <n  verse  v.hich  l)rouj,'ht  him 
to  the  ]<uhlic  notice  as  a  younj^:  poet  of  threat  i)romise.  His 
\'iitin'4S  have  a  tliplh  and  ric'niess  of  im-nrinatinn  an<l  his 
;^ift  for  expressini:  his  t?noti'>ns  'n  he.iutiful  and  fiitinj,^ 
lanp,uatR'  are  Itmu^IiI  out  very  eleariy  in  his  well-known 
■".At  the  (Iranite  <i.ite".  Ainonv;  hi^  other  numerous  works 
are  the  series  of  "Soul;-;  from  \';i';o|)..!i(l;;i",  "Pipes  ol  Pan  . 
••P.allads  of  l.o' ;  lla.fn",  "'A  Winter's  iloliila\".  "Kinshi]* 
of  Nature",  w  !uch  is  an  ess:i>  coniini;-  from  his  pen  i'l  Vl^'. 
••I'riendsliip  of  .\rl"  and  "The  Making'  of  Personality", 
which  ai)i)tatcd  in  PXX).  His  later  works  includi  "The  Rough 
Ride  and  Other  Poems",  and  "Dau.uditers  of  Dawn". 

Cartwright,  the  Hon.  Sir  Richard  John.  A  statesman 
and  financier,  born  at  Kiiiust'in,  Out.,  Deccndier  4th,  1835. 
He  received  his  ediicaii-n  at  Trinity  Cnllcjre,  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, and  on  his  return  to  Canada  he  studied  law,  but  never 
jmictised  his  profe^^sion.  He  be.uan  his  public  career  as  a 
Conservative  when  he  \>as  elected  to  the  Parliament  for 
Upper  Canada  in  18''o,  which  seat  he  held  until  Confedera- 
tion, 1867,  when  lie  became  a  Liberal  nuMuber  of  the  Mouse 
of  Commons  for  T-ernox.  Iii  the  Mackenzie  (iovermnent  he 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Finance  from  187.^  to  1878,  and 
then  for  sixteen  years  he  was  chief  spokesman  as^ainst  the 
fmancial  and  trade  policy  of  the  Conservatives.  When 
Laurier  became  Premier  in  1806,  lie  ajipointed  Sir  Richard 
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^Fini«.Jcrot"rra(lc  ,-111(1  Lumtnti  II ,  tml  in  1X'I7  he  roprcst-iitod 
the  Dominion  ;it  \\;isIiiiij,M<>ii  t<>  proiiinic  !)cttcr  ci'innKTcial 
rc'latiiiis  l)ctu  (.cii  LMiiada  and  du'  I'liitcd  States,  in  1S'>8. 
he  served  dm  tlic  Joint  lliyli  (nniniissiini  |", .i-  settling,'  all 
existing' disputes  iKtweeii  the  I'liited  States  and  <  ireat  Bri- 
tain relating  ti.  (anaila.  lie  wa'^  ealKd  t-.  the  Senate  a,L;ain 
by  Karl  (ire\.  ^eptiMnl'ir  Mnh.  I'Xtj.  and  was  one  of  the 
Liberal  leaders  in  the  Sen;ite  until  his  death  in  l')12.  Durinji; 
Sir  Wilfrid  T.au;  ler's  absenee  in  1S<)7.  VKi2.  I'ln;'  and  l'»ll. 
he  was  act!  ••  I'nniier.  In  sulijeei-  .•'■  delate.  Sii-  Uieliard 
developed  s,r,^  .  puu  ers  of  i.rat..r\  ,  ,  •'  .  -jjeeeh  in  secoiid- 
in>:f  the  \<>te  oi  thanks  to  the  \i>Iuni.  .  i,  h  erved  in  the 
Xorth  \\  t -^t  Kebeilion  in  1S<^5.  i<  stii'  ljmu  1  as  one  of 
the  niastei   lieces  of  I'arliauie'ilary  el'     •■  'ir  . 

Cochrane,  Hon.  Francis.  Merchant  and  statesman.  r.orn 
at  (.  larenceviile.  One..  N'oviinber  IStli.  lS5i.  and  received  his 
education  at  the  (,'i;ii  ence\  i!le  Academy.  When  a  vonno- 
man.  he  removed  to  Su.ilmry.  Out.,  where  for  some  \ears  he 
was  a  h.-irduare  nuieh;int,  and  deep!\  interested  in  the  !nin- 
in^"-  and  lundier  bn^ness.  lie  was  Ma\.ir  of  Sudbmy  for 
sever.il  terms,  anc!  from  V)OS  to  l')ll.  .sat  in  the  Provincial 
.\ssend)ly.  On  Mav  .iiJth.  I'X).^,  he  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Mines  In  Sir  James  V.  Whitney's  Cabinet,  lie 
opposed  the  Taft-bieldi:  r  Keciprocity  Coni'tact  and  on  the 
defeat  of  the  l.aurier  .Xdndnistr.atioii  in  1*)11.  he  aeci-pted 
office  in  tl-.e  Borden  Cabinet  :is  Minister  of  Raib\ays  :\Uf.) 
Canals.  This  office  he  retained  itntil  his  death  in  September 
1019. 

Coldwell,  Hon.  George  Robson.  .\  barrister  and 
le.yislator,  born  in  Durham  Cunty,  Out..  July  4th.  IS.s8,  and 
educated  there  and  at  Trinity  L'niversity,  Toronto.  He  re- 
moved to  Manitoba  in  1882  and  practised  his  profession  at 
Winnipesf  and  later  at  P-randon.  >\here  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  the  late  lion.  T.  M.  i)aly.  He  was  a  memb  r 
of  the  City  Council  for  tw  enty  \  ears,  and  in  Xovember.  l'.*or. 
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was  appointed  Municipal  Commissioner  for  Manitoba,  and 
the  following  year  was  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Roblin 
Administration. 

Cote,  Aurele  Suzor.  Canada's  most  distinguished 
French-Canadian  sculptor  and  painter.  He  was  born  at 
Arthabaska,  Que.,  in  1870.  and  received  his  educati<jn  there 
at  the  Commercial  Academy.  At  an  early  age  he  became 
interested  in  the  study  of  i^culpture,  and  later  in  painting, 
in  which  art  he  is  best  known  and  most  widely  appreciated. 
In  1891,  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  at  the  Ecole  National 
des  Beaux  Arts,  under  the  famous  Bonnat,  and  the  .*\.ca- 
demi  Julien,  in  which  he  studied  under  Lefebre.  He  then 
left  Paris  and  traveled  in  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Den- 
mark. Spain  and  Italy,  during  which  time  he  was  painting 
and  studying  landscapes,  people  and  architecture.  He  then 
had  a  desire  to  settle  down  and  returned  to  his  native  town 
in  Canada,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since,  devoting  his  time 
to  his  profession,  which  has  won  him  international  fame. 
Like  Cullen,  his  best  work  is  in  snow  scenes,  which  are 
palpitating  with  color  and  atmosphere,  .\mong  the  more 
natable  of  Cote's  works  are  a  pastoral,  which  was  exhibited 
in  the  Salon  in  1898,  and  now  belonging  to  Mrs.  T.  J.  Forget, 
of  Montreal,  and  "Poachers  Near  the  Fire".  The  Canadian 
Government  has  acquired  two  of  his  pictures,  "Return  from 
the  Fields"  and  "A  Winter's  Landscape".  He  has  also 
l)aintcd  a  portrait  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  for  the  Parliament 
r.uiidings,  Ottawa.  Others  include  "The  Landing  of  Cham- 
plain  at  Quebec",  and  "The  Discovery  of  Canada  by  Jacques 
Cartier",  all  of  which  have  much  merit.  Among  his  work  as 
a  sculptor  is  "The  Canadian  Trapper",  which  represents  an 
old  Canadian  pulling  a  fur-laden  toi)oggan  through  deep 
snow.  This  masterpiece  has  been  exliibited  many  times  at 
both  Salons  in  Paris.  Suzor-Cote  is  without  a  doubt  in  the 
front  rank  of  all  leading  and  distinguished  Canadian  artists. 
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Coimaught  and  Stratheam,  Field  Marshal,  HU  Royal 
Highness.  Arthur  WUliam  Patrick,  Duke  of.    Soldier  and 
statesman.  He  is  the  third  son  of  Her  late  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  and  was  born  at  Buckingham  Palace.    His  educa- 
tion was  given  him  privately  and  his  military  training?  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.     At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  assigned  to  the  Royal  Engineers  and  then 
with  the  Royal  Artillery.    In  August,  1869,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Rifle  Brigade.    He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Captain  in  1871,  Major  in  1875,  General  in  1893,  and  Field 
Marshal  in  1902     Tn  1882  he  commanded  the  Guards  Bri- 
gade in  Egypt,  and  was  mentioned  several  times  in  des- 
patches during  the  Battle  of  Tel-el-KeMr,  and  made  Com- 
panion of  the  Bath  and  was  thanked  by  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. He  also  was  in  active  service  in  India  from  1886  to 
1890.    During  the  next  eight  years  he  was  District  Com- 
mander at  home.    In  1900,  he  succeeded  Lord  Roberts  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.    In  1909,  he 
became  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  headquarters  at  Malta.     He  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada  on  October  13th.  1911.  in  suc- 
cession to  Earl  Grey.   For  the  five  years  he  filled  this  very 
important  post  he  became  one  of  the  most  popular  Gover- 
nors-General Canada  has  ever  known.  His  last  public  duty  in 
Canada  was  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Parliament 
Buildings  at  Ottawa.    In  1916  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was 
appointed  his  successor. 

Costigan,  Hon.  John.  Statesman.  Was  born  at  St. 
Nicholas,  Quebec,  on  l-ebruary  1st.  1835.  He  was  a  Cana- 
dian political  leader  for  forty  years,  and  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  Dominion  House  of  Conunons. 
In  1907,  he  was  made  Senator  of  the  Dominion  Tn  his  early 
life  he  moved  to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  began  bis  poli- 
tical career.  He  served  as  representative  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  \^7  to  1907.  which  is  a  longer  time  than 
has  fallen  In  anv  other  member.    He  wns  Minister  of  Inland 
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Revenue  under  Sir  John  A.  MacdonaW.  PolitJcally  he  was  a 
Conservative  up  t<<  iHe  time  of  the  Laurier  Adniinmration, 
then  he  hecain*'  a  i  tt"  r.il. 

CuUen,  Maurice  Galbraitk.  Canada's  greatest  landscape 
painter,  v  h<i  wa.s  comniisstoned  by  the  Dorwinion  Govern- 
tnont  in  1918.  to  proceed  t  >  the  battle  from  in  Ft-nnce  to 
commemorate  on  canvas  the  doeds  of  vaU^r  by  Canadian 
troops.  He  was  born  at  St.  J(»lin's,  New  ti>imdland,  in  1866, 
and  rcceiA  ed  his  education  there  He  tlwn  ca«m:  to  Canada 
and  settled  in  Montreal,  where  ^e  first  bejran  his  business 
career.  Tlien  bcconn'njj:  interested  mi  sculpture,  he  studied  a 
year  under  Hel)ert,  but  ir  1888  he  ent  to  Paris  where  he 
studied  paintinpf.  and  made  his  first  exhibit  at  the  New  Salon 
in  1804.  He  then  spent  several  year-^  traveling;  in  Italy, 
Spain  and  Holland,  returning  to  Canada  in  1896.  I  lis  works 
are  mostly  of  landscapes,  principally  wirrrer  scenes,  wiidch 
are  all  vitally  atmospheric.  The  scenes  live,  tht-n.'  is  noCMng: 
of  transcription  about  them.  Cullen  has  been  aa^ivancing'  for 
ward  for  years,  until  now  he  is  a  matured  art»t  of  interna- 
tional fame. 

He  was  awarded  bronze  medals  for  his  exhfeits  at  the 
Pan-American  Exhibition  in  1901,  and  zg^m  at  the  Liniisiana 
Purchase  E.xhibition  in  1904. 

Currie,  Lieut.-Gciieral  Sir  Artfaar  W.  Distin^shed 
Canadian  soldier,  who  in  June,  1917.  succeeded  Sir  Julian 
Bynp  as  Commander  of  the  Canadian  forces  in  l^rance.  He 
was  born  at  Nappcrton,  Middlesex  County,  Ontario,  in  ISrS. 
and  received  his  education  at  the  Strathroy  Collej^^iate  Insti- 
tute, and  when  only  18  years  of  age  removed  to  British 
Columbia.  In  1893,  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  a  Public 
School  at  Sydney,  B.C.,  but  a  few  years  later  resigned  and 
entered  the  real  estate  business.  In  189",  he  bejran  his  mili- 
tary career  as  a  private  in  the  .^th  Re^-^imcnt,  Canadian  Car 
rison  Artillery,  and  earned  promotion  rajiidly,  receiving  his 
commission  three  years  later,  and  the  following  year  was 
given  command  of  No.  1  Company.    During  the  eight  years 
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of  his  coniniand  of  this  company,  it  won  the  efficiency  shields 
several  times.  In  1902,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Captain, 
Major  in  1906,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1909,  at  which  time 
he  succeeded  Lieut. -Col.  John  Hall  in  command,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  the  fall  of  1913,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  50th  Cordon  Highlanders  of  Canada  on  their  forma- 
tion. Immediately  after  the  rnithrca1<  of  the  War  f>f  Xatiotm. 
in  AuGTUst.  1014,  he  was  offered  the  command  of  a  Canadian 
Bricfnde.  which  he  at  once  accepted,  and  was  raised  in  rank 
to  Brigfadier-Ceneral.  Within  a  few  months  he  left  for  Over- 
seas, arrivinpf  at  the  front  in  Fchruary.  1015,  and  diirinir  the 
next  two  years  won  great  distinction,  being  mentioned  sev- 
eral times  in  despatches,  and  was  awarded  the  C.B.  and 
K.C.M.C.  Tn  June,  1917.  when  only  42  years  of  age,  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Julian  Ryng  as  Commander  of  the  entire  Cana- 
dian forces  in  France,  at  the  same  time  being  raised  in  rank 
to  Lieut. -( iencral. 

General  Currie  was  criticized  for  certain  tactics  he  etn- 
ployed  in  directing  troops  under  his  command,  hut  on  his 
return  to  Canada  in  .August,  1919.  he  was  able  to  satisfy  tho 
folks  at  home  that  no  efforts  were  spared  to  give  the  Cana- 
dian troops  every  comfort  possible  and  that  no  lives  were 
unnecessarily  sacrificed  under  his  command.  On  November 
18th,  1919,  rieneral  Currie  was  a])pointed  Tnspector-(]eneral 
and  Chief  Military  Councillor  for  Can.ida. 

Davies,  Sir  Louis  Henry,  Judge,  u  as  born  at  Charlotte- 
town,  Prince  Edward  Island,  May  4th,  1845.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Prince  of  Wales  College  in  that  city  and  at  tlie 
Cunee  Temple.  London.  Kn.!;laiul.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  ISr/i  and  soon  became  a  leader  in  his  jirofession.  He 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Liberal  in  1.^82 
and  was  re-elected  until  1901,  wlien  he  was  made  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Joint  High  Commission  to  settle  all  disputes  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.    When  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick 
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resigned  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  on  October  21st,  I'JIS,  Sir  I.ouis  was  appointed  to 
fill  that  prcat  office. 

Dawson,  George  Mercer,  was  burn  at  I'ictou,  Xova 
Scotia,  in  1849.  He  wa.s  educated  at  Mcdill  and  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  Lond(«i,  Knp.  lie  was  author  of 
many  scientific  papers,  especially  of  surface  peology.  In 
1875,  he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Cicolojfical 
Survey  of  Canada,  and  in  1895  became  director  of  this  Com- 
mission. He  had  cha'-jje  of  the  (lovernment  survey  of  the 
Yukon  country  in  1887.  He  is  known  as  one  of  Cana<la's 
greatest  geolo^n'sts.    He  died  in  1*X)1. 

Denison,  Col.  G  '  .^feTsylor..  Col.  Denison  is  considered 
one  of  Canada's  n.  .-  ,)atriotic  citizens.  He  was  born  in 
Toronto,  August  31st.  18.39,  and  educated  in  thf  l'])per 
Canada  College  and  Toronto  University,  reccning  his  degree 
of  LL.B.  in  1861.  He  entered  his  business  c.ireer  as  a  barris- 
ter in  1861.  and  successfully  practised  his  ])rofession  in 
Tonmto  for  a  number  of  years.  In  \HC)6  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  I'enian  Raid,  commanding  the  outpost  on  the 
Niagara  River,  imder  Col.  Wolselcy.  .A'lfiiin  in  1883,  he  saw 
active  service  in  the  North-\\'est  Rebellion,  at  which  time 
he  was  mentioned  in  the  despatches. 

He  has  served  in  the  Canadian  militia  for  more  than 
forty  years.  Col.  Denison  is  also  well  known  for  his  many 
^vorks  of  military  history  and  tactics.  In  1865  he  won  the 
Grand  IVize,  offered  by  ti-e  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  the  best 
work  on  the  "History  of  Cavalry".  On  this  accasion  he  went 
to  St.  I'etersburg  (now  1  e'rograf'),  where  he  stayed  for 
two  nil  iiths,  during  which  tinu  tie  wa.->  ]>resented  »o  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  His  book  was  published  the  same 
year  (1877)  in  London,  and  then  translated  into  many 
languages.  He  was  highly  praised  on  this  achievement,  not 
only  by  Canadians,  but  by  British  subjects.  Since  th.'n  he 
has  written  many  other  well-known  works,  including  The 
National  Defences".  'Manual  of  Outpost  Duties",  "Soldier- 
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ing  in  Canada",  "The  Stru^^K^lc  for  Imperial  I'nity".  Flo  has 
also  contributed  to  many  Canadian  and  ICii}jlish  majja/ines. 
Since  W)6,  he  has  been  Trcsident  of  the  British  Empire 
League  in  Canada,  and  during  the  war  with  ( lerniany,  which 
started  in  1914,  he  took  a  very  deep  interest.  He  had  l)een 
Polici.  Ma^Hstrate  in  Toronto  since  1877. 

Devoiuhire,  Victor  Christian  WUliam  Cavendish,  Ninth 
Duke  of.  He  was  appointed  (iovernor-(  leneral  of  Canada  in 
I'Jlf).  succeeding?  His  Koyal  Hififhness,  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught.  After  finishing  his  education  he  entered  the  House 
of  Commons.  England,  in  1891,  as  a  Liberal  Unionist,  and 
continued  to  sit  in  the  House  until  l'X)S,  at  which  time  he 
succeeded  to  Dukedom,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  eighth 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  I'lom  1900  to  1903,  he  was  Treasurer 
of  His  .Majesty's  Hou.sehold.  For  two  years  he  was  Finan- 
cial .Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  In  1892,  he  married  I.ady 
Evelyn  iMizniaurice.  daughter  of  the  fifth  Mar<|uis  of  Lans- 
downe,  who  was  (iovernor-Ceneral  of  Canada  from  1><83  to 
1S.S8.  The  Duke  oi  Dev,  nshire  is  one  of  the  great  land  own- 
eis  of  (ireat  Britain,  his  estates  including  niimral  lands  and 
forests,  amounting  to  more  than  IW.OOO  acres.  He  is  very 
fond  of  hunting  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  democratic  of  the  British  peers.  Since  taking  up  his 
office  as  Governor-General  of  Canada,  in  1916,  he  has  served 
C.iuada  well,  and  won  the  confidence  of  the  jjcople  through- 
out the  Dominion. 

Dcherty,  Hon,  Charles  Joseph.  Statesman.  Born  mi 
Mortieal.  Mav  Ihh,  1855,  and  educated  at  St.  M,ir>',  Col- 
lege lul  McCilI  Cfiiversity.  He  received  his  degree  LE.D. 
from  the  Ottawa  University  m  1895.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1877  and  successfully  practised  his  profession  in 
.Montreal  for  some  years.  In  1.X85  he  served  as  Captain  of 
the  Sixty-fifth  Battalion  during  the  North-West  Rebellion, 
i'-rom  1901  to  Vm,  he  was  Judge  of  the  Superior  Curt  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  He  was  i'n.fessor  of  Civil  and 
International  Law  for  more  than  twentv  vcars  at   McGill 
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Univcrsitv.  In  1010.  ho  acc-upaniod  S.r  Kolu  rt  RorcU-n  on 
his  Westt'rn  fair,  and  ..„  the-  dc-K-at  ..f  tlu  l.aurKr  Admnus- 
tration,  in  Octobc-r.  1911.  ho  accepted  ofVicc  ni  the  burden 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Justice. 

Dorion,  Sir  Antoine  Amie.   Lawyer  and  statesman.    He 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  .^t.  Anne  He  !,a  I'irade.  in  C  ham- 
nlain  Countv.  Quebec.     He  attended  Niclet  Colh|;o    uid 
^  ndied  law  at  Nb.ntreal.    In  1H42  he  was  --^H-  ,;;;-;:;.  j 
He  practised  his  profession  for  some  years  '^'^l    '^^^  \     .  , 
pub  ic  life  in  1854.  when  he  was  elected  to  the  ^^",ad  , 
\ssemblv.  in  which  he  sat  tmtil  Confederation  ,n  1S<./.    On 
\uirust  2nd.  1858,  he  was  appointed  Coimnissiuner  o   C  n.wn 
Unis  for  Lower  Canada  in  the  Brown-Uorion   Mnn^t  y. 
and  after  holdin-  office  for  only  fonr  day.^.  tlu^MMnstr> 
was  the  shortest  ^Tinistry  in  Canadian  history.    From  lM/4 
to  18X7  he  was  Cliief  Justice  of  Quebec.    He  died  in  1K«)1. 

Drury,  Hon.  Erne»t  Charles.     A  practical  farmer  and 
leader  of  the  Tnited  Farmers  of  Ontario.     He  was  born  on 
Tanuarv  22nd.  1878.  at  Crown  Hill.  Simcoe  C.umty.  near 
Barrio,'  Ont.     S.m    of  the   late    Ib-n.   C.   Drury.    who    was 
Ontario's  first  Minister  of   \-ncu1ture.     After  finishini:-  his 
studies  in  the  public  schools.  Orury  attended  the  Cneli.li 
Agricultural  Colletif.  fn-m  which  he  pfraduated,  in  1000.  with 
depree  f.f  R.S.A.    He  then  settled  down  to  farming:  on  the  old 
h.mestead.  where  he  was  considered  a  jjood  practical  f.irmer. 
He  has  aUvavs  taken  an  active  interest  in  farmers'  or^^ani/:i 
ti..ns.  and  in  politics  was  a  Liberal  until  the  formation  of  the 
I'nitcd  I'armers  of  Ont:iri<..  of  which  party  he  became  an 
nithusi.-.stic  member.    After  the  -eneral  election  in  October. 
lOiO   in  whicb  the  U.F.O.  won  by  a  lartre  majority.  Drnry 
was  called  upon  to  form  a  Ministry.     On  November  14th. 
1910,  he  took  office  as  Premier  of  Ontario. 

Duff,  Hon.  Lyman  Poore.  Jud^a>.  Horn  in  Mcaford.  Ont., 
Tanuarv  7th.  1863.  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Toron- 
to graduating  with  first-class  honors  in  mathematics  and 
metapi.vsics  in  1887.  He  then  studied  law  and  was  called  to 
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the  Bar  and  practised  his  profession  at  Fergus.  Ont.,  later 
goin<j  to  \'ictoria,  B.C.,  where  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Bar.  In  1<X)3,  he  was  associated  with  the  Hon.  Edward 
Blake,  K.C.,  and  the  late  Christopher  Robinson,  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  Canada's  claims  before  the  Alaska  P.oundary 
Tribunal.  He  sat  as  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
British  Columbia  from  1904  to  1906.  at  which  time  he  was 
appointed  a  }r  Isj^c  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Dufferin  and  Ava,  Frederick  Temple  Hamilton  Black- 
wood, Marquis  of.  He  was  l)orn  in  Morence,  Italy,  in  1826. 
His  father,  Price  Blackwood.  Baron  DulTerin.  was  a  British 
naval  officer,  and  owner  of  very  rich  estates  in  Ireland.  When 
only  twenty-three,  young  Frederick  was  already  a  great  fav- 
orite and  became  attached  to  the  Liberal  party,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lord  John  Russell.  In  1850.  he  was  given  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Claudeboy,  and  created 
Earl  of  DutYerin,  in  1871.  The  following  year,  in  1872,  he 
was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada.  While  in  Can- 
ada, his  great  personal  charm  and  wonderful  ability,  com- 
bined to  make  his  administration  one  of  the  most  popular 
in  the  history  of  Canada.  He  resigned  as  Governor-General 
in  1878,  returning  to  England,  where  for  over  thirty  years 
he  continued  in  public  service,  as  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  Viceroy  of  India,  Ambassador  to 
Italy  and  then  to  France.  In  1888  Queen  Victoria  created 
him  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  He  died  in  1902. 

Dunsmuir,  Hon.  James.  Statesman  and  capitalist.  Born 
at  Fort  \'ancouver,  \\  ashington.  He  received  his  education 
at  Xanainio.  I'.C.,  Hamilton  Colleinate  Institute,  and  Mili- 
t'.y  .-chool,  Blackburg,  Va.  He  joined  his  father  in  the 
mmi  g  business  and  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  under  him.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  became 
president  and  chief  owner  of  the  business,  and  also  the  chief 
stockholder  of  the  Esquimalt  and  Xanaimo  Railway,  which 
lie  sold  later  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  in 
1905.    He  is  now  considered  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
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British  Columbia,  owning  over  40,000  acres  of  land  and  being 
deeply  interested  in  many  business  enterprises.  Ht  has 
always  given  largely  of  his  wealth  to  educational  and  chari- 
table institutions.  In  1898,  he  was  elected  to  the  British 
Columbia  Legislature,  and  from  1900  to  1902  was  Premier 
and  President  of  the  Council.  Ke  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province  in  1906,  which  office  he  held  for  a 
term  of  three  years. 

Durham,  Lord  John  George  Lambton,  First  Earl  of.  An 
English  statesman,  born  in  London  in  1792  and  educated  at 
Eton,    He  will  always  be  remembered  for  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  his  "Report  on 
the  Affairs  of  British  North  America,"  which  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  Union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.    In 
1813,.  he  first  appeared  in  public  life,  at  which  time  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.    He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Durham,  in  1828.   Early  in  1837,  Durham 
was  asked  by  Viscount  Melbourne,  then  Premier  of  England, 
to  come  to  Canada  as  Governor-General.  At  first  he  refused, 
but  several  months  later  he  accepted  and  he  received  the 
assurances  of  Mefbourne,  that  the  Government  would  give 
him  "the  firmest  and  most  unflinching  support."    On  May 
27th,  1838,  Durham  arrived  at  Quebec,  and  sailed  from  Oue- 
bec  the  following  November  3rd.    Although  he  remained  in 
Canada  as  Governor-General  only  six  months,  his  very  able 
statesmanship  made  a  lasting  impression.  He  held  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Governors  of  the  Provinces  and  made  inquiries 
as  to  the  exact  conditions  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  form 
of  government,  and  this  conference  resulted  in  the  confed- 
eration of  the  provinces.  On  his  return  to  England,  his  health 
began  to  fail  very  rapidly  and  he  died  July  28th,  1840. 

Eaton,  Sir  John  Craig.  A  well-known  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  son  of  the  late  Timothy  Eaton,  who  founded 
the  T.  Eaton  Co.,  T  ,td.,  of  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver. 
Sir  John  was  born  in  Toronto,  November  9th,  1875,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Toronto  Model  School.  He  received  his  business 
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training  under  his  father  and  became  President  of  the  Com- 
pany on  his  father's  death  in  1907.  His  firm  employs  15,000 
hands,  and  during  the  war  with  Germany,  over  1,500  enlisted 
and  the  firm  continued  to  pay  them  their  full  salaries  while 
on  active  service.  He  has  given  very  freely  of  his  wealth  to 
charitable  and  educational  institutions,  and  when  the  war 
broke  out  in  1914,  he  at  once  donated  $100,000  to  the  Cana- 
dian Government  for  the  equipment  of  a  battery.  He  also 
offered  the  Government  his  private  yacht  "The  Tekia," 
which  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  steam  yacht  on  Lake 
Ontario.  In  memory  of  his  father,  he  constructed  the  entire 
surgical  wing  of  the  New  General  Hospital,  Toronto,  at  a 
cost  of  $250,000.    He  was  knighted  in  1915. 

Elgin,  James  Bruce,  Eighth  Earl  of.  British  statesman 
and  colonial  administrator.  He  was  born  in  1811  and  at  the 
age  of  thirty  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  England,  as  a 
Conservative,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  death  of 
his  father  made  him  Earl  of  Elgin,  which  compelled  him  to 
retire  from  the  House  of  Commons.  The  next  year  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica,  which  position  he  held  for 
four  years.  On  return  to  England  in  1846,  he  was  at  once 
appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  struggle  for  Responsible  Government  in  Canada 
was  at  its  height.  His  genial  manners  and  frankness  in  all 
his  dealings  were  of  a  great  aid  to  him  in  his  efforts  toward 
reform,  and  long  before  his  term  of  oflfice  expired,  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Canada.  He  was 
therefore  the  first  Governor-General  to  put  into  practice 
the  principles  of  Responsible  Government,  for  which  Cana- 
dians had  fought  for  a  generation.  In  1857,  Lord  Elgin 
returned  to  England  and  Sir  Edmond  Walker  Head  was  his 
successor  in  Canada.  During  the  hst  eighteen  months  of  his 
life.  Lord  Elgin  was  Viceroy  of  India.   He  died  in  1863. 

Enunerson,  Hon.  Henry  Rc«bert.  Lawyer  and  states- 
man. He  was  born  in  Mangerville,  N.B.,  September  25th, 
185.^,  and  received  his  education  at  .Amherst  Academy,  Mt. 
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Allison  Academy,  St.  Joseph's  College,  Acadia  College,  and 
Boston  University;  receiving  his  degree  LL.B.  in  1877,  at 
which  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  New  Brunswick. 
He  practised  his  profession  very  successfully  at  Dorches- 
ter for  some  years,  and  in  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  Province.  He  was  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  in  1892  and  from  1897  to  1900  he  was  Premier  and 
Attorney-General  of  New  Brunswick.  Later  he  was  elected 
to  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  and  was  Minister  of 
Railways  and  Canals  from  1904  to  1907  in  the  Laurier  Cabi- 
net. He  has  always  favored  freedom  of  trade  with  England 
and  is  deeply  interested  in  growing  wheat  and  promoting 
and  developing  the  oil  properties  in  New  Brunswick. 

Falconbridge,  Sir  WUliam  Glenholme.  Chief  Justice. 
Sir  William  was  born  in  Drummondville,  Ont.,  May  12th, 
1846,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Brr.ie  Grammar 
School  and  University  of  Toronto,  graduating  with  honors  in 
1866.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1871,  and  the  following 
year  was  appointed  an  examiner  in  the  Toronto  University. 
He  was  Registrar  of  the  University  until  1881.  He  was 
created  Queen's  Counsel  (now  King's)  by  Lord  Lansdowne, 
in  1885,  and  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  of 
Ontario,  in  1900.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
jurists  of  the  Dominion.   He  was  knighted  in  1908. 

Falconer,  Rev.  Robert  Alexander.  Educationist.  Born 
in  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  February  10th,  1867,  and  received 
his  education  at  Queen's  Royal  College,  Trinidad,  British 
West  Indies,  and  later  studied  at  the  Universities  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  He  was  ordained  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  in  1892.  Later,  until  1907,  was  in  turn 
an  instructor,  a  professor  and  Principal  of  the  Presbyterian 
College  at  Halifax.  Since  1907,  he  has  been  President  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Dr.  Falconer  is  author  of  many  well- 
known  works,  including  "The  Truth  of  the  Apostolic  Gos- 
pel", which  he  wrote  in  1904.  He  has  also  delivered  many 
.-;*l:;rcK:-'  b  on  \ery  important  (iucstions  of  the  day. 
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again  conspicuous  at  the  Battle  of  Chrysler's  Farm.  He 
returned  to  England,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  He  was  sent  again 
to  Canada  in  1836  as  Governor  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  as  Governor  of  New  Brunswick  in  1837  and 
as  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1846,  which  position  he  re- 
tained until  his  death  in  1852.  He  earned  the  esteem  of 
the  people  of  Canada  at  a  time  when  Governors  were  not  at 
all  popular.    This  is  a  high  tribute  to  Sir  John's  character. 

Haultain,  Frederick  William  Gordon.  A  Canadian 
statesman  and  lawyer,  who  was  born  at  Wolliville,  England, 
in  1857.  He  came  to  Canada  at  a  very  early  age  and  was 
educated  at  Peterboro  Collegiate  Institute  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Ontario 
in  1882,  but  two  years  later  went  to  the  Northwest  and 
located  at  Regina  in  1887.  He  was  elected  member  of  the 
Northwest  Assembly  in  1888  and  became  very  influential 
until  he  was  made  Territorial  Premier  in  1897,  which  office 
he  filled  until  the  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
were  organized.  Then  he  entered  the  Legislature  and  be- 
came a  Conservative  leader. 

Hazen,  John  Douglas.  Barriste-  and  statesman.  He 
was  born  at  Aroncocto,  New  Brunswick,  June  5th,  1860.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  and 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1883.  He  successfully  practised  law, 
first  at  Fredericton,  and  then  at  St.  John.  In  1899,  he  was 
elected  to  the  New  Brunswick  Assembly,  where  he  was  a 
Conservative  leader  for  nine  years.  In  1908,  Hazen  was 
called  on  to  found  a  Ministry,  in  which  he  became  Premier 
and  Attorney-General.  After  the  elections  of  1911,  he  was 
called  to  the  Dominion  Cabinet  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  St,  John,  by  acclamation. 

Head,  Sir  Edmund  Walker.  An  English  author  and 
statesman,  who  was  born  in  1805.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  and  later  became  a  fellow  at  Morton  Col- 
lege. He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcv  in  1838,  and  in  1847,  he 
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was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Brunswick. 
l''rom  1854  to  1861,  he  was  Governor-General  of  British 
North  America.  During  his  term,  Ottawa  was  made  the  per- 
manent Capital  of  Canada.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
volumes  of  criticism  of  painting.  Among  them  is  "A  Hand 
Book  on  French  and  Spanish  Painting",  In  1863,  he  was 
made  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  In  the  year  of  his 
death,  1868,  there  was  published  a  book  of  his  poems,  "Bal- 
lads and  Other  Poems,  Original  and  Translated".  It  is  said 
of  him  that  though  Canada  may  have  had  many  greater 
Governors,  she  never  had  one  who  was  his  equal  in  learning. 

Head,  Sir  Francis  Bond,  a  cousin  of  Sir  Edmund  Wal- 
ker Head,  who  was  born  at  Hingham,  Norfolk,  England,  in 
1793,  and  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy. 
He  was  for  some  years  stationed  on  the  continent  and 
fought  at  Waterloo.  In  1825,  he  v.as  sent  to  South  America 
to  develop  some  mining  interests,  but  remained  only  two 
years.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Canada 
in  1835,  and  found  it  a  very  difiicult  office  to  hold  during  the 
Rebellion  of  1837.  He  resigned  soon  after  the  end  of  the 
Rebellion  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  writing. 
Among  his  important  works  arc  '"Bubbles  from  the  Brun- 
ner  of  Nassau",  "The  Emigrant",  "Stokus  and  Pokus",  "Fag- 
gots of  French  Strikes"  and  "The  Royal  Engineer". 

Heame,  Samuel.  A  Canadian  explorer  and  trader,  who 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Fort 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  Churchill  River.  Indians  who  came 
from  the  north  to  trade,  brought  pieces  of  copper  which 
they  told  him  were  found  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  com- 
pany sent  an  exploring  party  with  Heanie  at  its  head,  to 
investigate.  After  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  a  start  was 
made  in  July,  1771.  They  were  to  travel  as  far  north  as  70 
degrees  north  latitude,  looking  for  fur-bearing  animals,  cop- 
per, and  to  find  the  northwest  passage.  He  explored  the 
Coppermine  River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  establishing  friendly 
relations  with  the  Indians  from  Hudson  Bav  to  Lake  Atha- 
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baska.  After  a  journey  of  great  hardships,  he  again  reached 
Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  in  June,  1772.  Hcarne's  achievement 
was  a  very  important  one,  as  it  was  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  throughout  that 
country.  He  died  in  the  year  1792,  but  his  name  will  always 
be  remembered  as  one  of  our  great  explorers  in  the  early 
days. 

Hearst,  Sir  William  Howard.  Barrister  and  solicitor, 
who  succeeded  Sir  James  P.  Whitney  as  Premier  of  Ontario. 
He  was  born  in  Bruce  County,  Ont.,  February  15th,  1863, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  local  schools,  Collingwood 
"^llegiate  Institute,  and  Toronto  University.  He  was  ad- 
•iitted  to  the  Bar  in  1888  and  successfully  practised  his  pro- 
fession at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  he  was  counsel  in  all  the 
important  civil  and  criminal  cases  tried  in  the  Algoma  dis- 
trict. He  always  took  a  keen  interest  in  political  life,  but  did 
not  hold  office  until  1905,  at  which  time  Whitney  appointed 
him  as  Special  Government  Agent  in  connection  with  the 
Guarantee  Loan  and  Lake  Superior  Corporation's  affairs. 
He  was  elected  as  a  Conservative  member  to  the  Ontario 
Legislature  in  1908,  where  he  was  later  appointed  Provincial 
Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  IMines,  in  1911.  On  the  death 
of  Sir  James  P.  Whitney,  in  1914,  Sir  William  became  Pre- 
mier of  the  Province,  which  office  he  held  until  November, 
1919. 

Hebert,  LouU  Philippe.  One  of  our  foremost  French- 
Canadian  sculptors.  He  was  born  in  Ste.  Sophie  d'Halifax, 
Que.,  January  27th,  1850,  and  was  educated  at  the  local 
Public  Schools.  After  leaving  school,  he  took  up  farm  work 
ni  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  during  this  time  when 
his  first  desire  for  carving  began  and  in  his  s]  ire  moments, 
he  would  occupy  himself  in  carving  wood.  Soon  after  he 
went  t-  Montreal,  where  he  took  up  the  study  of  sculpture, 
and  after  finishing  his  studies  there,  proceeded  to  Paris' 
where  he  spent  a  year  in  hard  study.  Returning  to  Canada' 
he  went  to  Montreal  and  became  Professor  of  Modelling  at 
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the  Association  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  becoming  Vice- 
President  of  the  Association  in  1898.  He  has  been  awarded 
many  prizes,  both  in  money  and  medals,  among  them  being 
the  Confederation  Medal,  awarded  nim  in  1894,  by  the  Can- 
adian Government,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  his  talents, 
and  created  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (France)  in 
1901.  Among  his  best  known  \\orks  are  the  following:  "De 
Salaberry  Monument",  Chambly,  Que.,  the  ".Sir  Geo.  E.  Car- 
tier"  and  "Queen  Victoria  Monuments",  in  the  Parliament 
Square,  Ottawa,  the  "Laval  Monument",  Quebec,  and  the 
"Howe  Statue"  at  Halifax.  He  also  executed  a  number  of 
historical  statues  for  the  Legislative  Buildings,  at  Quebec, 
Que.  One  of  his  later  works  is  that  in  honor  of  King  Edward 
VII..  for  one  of  the  squares  of  Montreal.  His  numerous 
statuettes,  inspired  by  important  incidents  of  the  French 
regime,  show  us  the  heroic  colonist  in  his  struggles  against 
the  Iroquois,  clearing  the  land  and  conquering  it  as  well. 

Hill,  James  Jerome.  Master  railroad  builder  of  America, 
who  rose  from  grocery  boy  to  empire  builder.  .\  man  whose 
influence  was  doubtless  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  V  alth  of  the  great  Northwest,  both  in  Can- 
ada and  United  States,  and  who  developed  railroad  interests 
that  are  among  the  most  extensive  and  most  valuable  in  the 
world.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Guelph,  Ont.,  September 
16th,  1838,  and  received  his  education  at  Rockwood  Acad- 
emy. The  death  of  his  father  while  James  was  very  young, 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  school  and  take  up  work 
at  a  local  grocery  store  for  the  small  sum  of  four  dollars  a 
month,  to  help  his  mother.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  started 
out  to  seek  more  profitable  employment,  and  this  took  him 
to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  was  at  that  time  only  a  village  of 
five  thousand  inhabitants.  Here  he  secured  a  position  with 
a  steamboat  company  as  helper,  and  through  his  honesty  and 
hard,  industrious  work,  he  was  advanced  very  rapidly. 
James  was  always  very  ambitious  and  watched  every  op- 
portunity to  better  himself  and  when  only  twenty-five  years 
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of  age,  he  was  employed  as  agent  of  the  Northwestern  Pac- 
ket Company,  during  which  time  he  took  great  interest  in 
the  transportation  problem.  His  great  ambitions  led  him  to 
organize  a  company  of  his  own  in  1870.  He  named  his  com- 
pany the  Red  River  Transportation  Company,  and  then 
opened  communications  between  St.  Paul  and  Winnipeg.  It 
was  at  this  time  he  saw  the  wonderful  opportunity  before 
him  in  opening  up  the  Great  West,  which  culminated  in  the 
completion  of  the  Great  Northwestern  Railway  System, 
with  its  line  of  steamers  connecting  Puget  Sound  with 
China  and  Japan  across  the  seas.  He  then  became  interested 
in  organizing  another  company,  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Manitoba  Railway  Company,  in  1879,  to  take  o\'er  the 
Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad,  which  organization  he  was 
deeply  interested  in,  until  his  death  in  1916.  James  Hill  was 
a  very  convincing  public  speaker  and  fluent  writer.  His 
advice  was  often  so'ight  in  the  great  financial  centres 
of  the  world,  and  he  was  considered  the  forcK  ost  authority 
on  transportation.  He  was  a  son  that  Canada  may  well  feel 
proud  of. 

Hinks,  Sir  Francis.  Journalist  and  statesman,  who  took 
a  very  prom,  ent  part  for  responsible  Government  in  Can- 
ada. He  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  but  of  English  descent. 
On  becoming  of  agC;  he  entered  his  commercial  career,  and  in 
1832,  he  came  to  Canada,  settling  down  in  Toronto,  where  he 
later  became  interested  in  politics.  He  founded  the  Toronto 
"Examiner"  in  1838,  and  under  his  leadership  it  became  the 
leading  Liberal  organ  in  Upper  Canada.  In  1841,  Sir  Francis 
was  elected  to  the  Assembly  and  the  following  year  ap- 
pointed Inspector-General  of  Finance.  He  held  this  position 
for  three  years,  and  again  held  the  same  position  in  the 
Baldwin-Lafontaine  Ministry,  from  1848  to  1851.  On  the 
retirement  of  the  Baldwin  Ministry,  Sir  Francis  was  ap- 
pointed Premier  and  while  in  this  office,  he  negotiated  for 
the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  He  resigned 
as  Premier  in  1854  and  was  appointed  Governor  of  Barbados 
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in  1855,  which  position  he  lield  tor  six  years,  at  which  time 
he  was  appointed  Ciovern'.r  of  British  (luiana.  He  returned 
to  Canada  in  1869,  and  was  at  once  appointed  Minister  of 
Finance  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  He  resiji^ncd  from  this 
position  in  1873,  but  continued  to  take  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  pul)lic  affairs  until  his  death,  August  18th,  1885.  Sir 
Francis'  services  were  invaluable  to  Canada,  and  he  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  Canada's 
history. 

Howe,  Joseph.  A  journalist,  and  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  his  day.  He  was  born  at  Halifax, 
December  13th,  18CM-,  and  received  what  little  schooling  he 
got  at  the  local  sciiools.  He  was  very  fortunate  in  having  a 
good  father  that  took  great  interest  in  him,  and  taught  him 
in  many  subjects  that  helped  him  in  later  life.  At  a  very 
young  age,  he  took  up  work  with  his  brother.  He  was 
alwa\  s  ([uick  to  learn  and  was  advanced  very  rapidly.  When 
only  twenty-three,  he  went  in  business  for  himself,  becoming 
editor  of  the  weeklv  "Acauian,"  and  the  next  year,  purchas- 
ing an  interest  in  the  "Nova  Scotian."  In  November  of  1836, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  under  his  leadership, 
m^ny  important  reforms  were  brought  about,  and  after  a 
very  determined  struggle  that  w  ill  be  remembered  for  all 
time,  in  1848,  responsible  goverr.ment  was  established  for 
Nova  Scotia.  This  was  one  of  Howe's  greatest  achievements. 
He  was  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia  from  1860  to  1863.  Again 
being  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1867.  and  in  1869 
accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  in  the  Macdonald 
IMinistry,  becoming  Secretary  of  State  in  1870.  In  May  of 
1873,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death  June  1st,  1873. 

Hughes,  James  Laughlin.  A  distinguished  educator, 
well  known  throughout  the  Dominion  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  United  States  and  England.  He  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Durham  anty,  near  Bowmanville,  Ont.,  February  20th, 
1846,  and  leceived  his  education  at  the  Public  Schools  and 
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later  at  Toronto  Normal  School.  On  completing;  his  educa- 
tion, he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Toronto  Model 
School.  In  1871,  he  became  Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 
This  position  he  held  for  three  years,  at  which  time  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  City  of  Toron- 
to, a  position  he  held  for  forty  years  continuously.  After 
resigning  this  position  in  1914.  he  devoted  himself  to  lec- 
turing and  writing.  Dr.  Hughes  has  always  been  considered 
a  foremost  authority  on  the  Kindergarten  and  other  phases 
of  modern  educa*''^n.  He  has  been  on  many  important  mis- 
sions, both  to  England  and  United  States  and  takes  a  great 
interest  in  all  movements  that  are  of  an  educational  nature. 
His  writings  have  been  mostly  c  ucational  subjects  as, 
"Froebel's  Educational  Laws",  "Dickens  as  an  Educator", 
"Mistakes  in  Teaching",  "What  Adulthood  Should  do  for 
Childhood"  and  "Attention  and  How  to  Retain  It",  "The 
Practical  Speller",  and  "Equal  Suffrage".  He  has  also  lec- 
tured very  extensively  throughout  Canada.  England  and  the 
United  States. 

Hughes,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Samuel.  A  soldier  and 
political  leader.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Durham  County, 
Ont.,  January  8th,  1853.  and  received  his  education  at  the 
local  schools,  the  Toronto  Model  and  Normal  Schools,  and 
later  graduating  from  the  Toronto  University  with  honors. 
He  also  attended  the  Royal  Militia  School.  He  then  taught 
school  for  several  years  in  Belleville,  Lifford  and  Piowman- 
ville.  He  was  later  appointed  Lecturer  in  English  Language, 
Literature  and  History  in  the  Toronto  Collegiate  Institute. 
After  ten  years,  he  retired  to  devote  himself  to  journalism. 
In  1885,  he  went  to  Lindsay,  Ont.,  where  he  purchased  the 
Lindsay  "Warder"  and  edited  this  paper  until  1891.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  in  public  life  in  1892,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Conservative  member, 
representing  Victoria  County,  Ont.  Sir  Sam  has  always 
taken  a  very  deep  interest  in  military  affairs,  having  seen 
active  service  in  the  South  .\frican  War  as  an  ofiiccr  on  the 
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staff  of  Sir  Henry  Settle,  and  received  high  commendation 
for  his  great  courage  from  Lord  Milner,  then  High  Commis- 
sioner for  South  Africa.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Taft-Fielding  reciprocity  compact  and  on  defeat  of  the 
Laurier  Administration  in  October,  1911,  he  was  sworn  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  accepted  office  in  the  Bor- 
den Cabinet,  as  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence.  He  at 
once  took  steps  to  develop  the  cadet  system  in  Canadian 
schools  and  to  train  the  militia  along  the  most  efficient  and 
modern  methods.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany, 
in  1914,  he  established  four  large  training  camps  in  which 
he  trained  the  first  division  of  33,000  men  that  were  sent  to 
England  six  weeks  later.  During  the  next  two  years  through 
his  efforts,  Canada  had  nearly  400,000  men  under  arms. 
This  was  considered  a  wonderful  achievement,  although  he 
was  bitterly  criticized  for  his  methods.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1916,  differences  of  opinion  arose  in  the  Cabinet  and  Sir 
Sam  resigned.  At  the  general  election  in  December,  1917, 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Jette,  Sir  Louis  Amable.  Chief  Justice  and  statesman. 
He  was  born  at  L'Assomption,  Que.,  January  15th,  1836,  and 
was  educated  at  L'Assomption  College.  He  was  called  to 
the  Bar  in  1857,  and  successfully  practised  his  profession  in 
Montreal.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Guibord  case  in 
1870,  and  later  he  pleaded  before  the  Privy  Council  in  Eng- 
land on  behalf  of  the  Quebec  Government.  From  1872  to 
1878,  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Liberal  and  just 
before  retiring,  he  refused  the  position  of  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, offered  him  by  Alexander  Mackenzie.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Puisne  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Quebec  in 
1878,  which  office  he  held  for  the  next  twenty  years.  He 
then  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec.  He  held  this 
position  from  1898  to  1908,  and  then  returned  to  the  Superior 
Court  as  Chief  Justice  in  1909.    In  1903,  he  was  a  member 
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of  the  Alaska  Boundary  Commission  which  had  to  do  with 
the  settling  of  the  dispute  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.   He  resigned  from  the  Bench  in  1911. 

Johnson,  Miss  Emily  Pauline.  A  poetess.  She  was  born 
at  Chiefswood,  Ont.,  and  was  the  daughter  of  the  head  chief 
of  the  Six  Nation  Indians  (he  being  a  full-blooded  Indian). 
Miss  Johnson  received  her  education  by  private  tuition  and 
at  Brantford  IModel  School,  and  her  first  verses  appeared 
in  the  "Gems  of  Poetry,"  published  in  New  York.  In  1894, 
she  went  to  England,  and  while  there  published  "The  White 
Wampum."  She  made  another  visit  to  Europe  in  1906,  at 
which  time  she  made  her  first  appearance  at  Steinway  Hall, 
as  a  poet-entertainer,  and  was  highly  received  and  well 
thought  of.  But  it  was  not  imtil  1891  that  she  made  her  first 
appearance  as  a  reciter  of  her  own  poems,  and  since  then  she 
has  appeared  in  many  Canadian  and  American  cities,  making 
several  tours  across  Canada.  In  1896,  she  won  the  first  prize 
of  the  three  offered  by  the  Industrial  League  for  the  best 
campaign  song  for  the  Dominion  general  election.  It  was 
entitled  "The  Good  Old  M.P."  Her  best  poems  are  on  In- 
dian subjects  and  Canadian  scenery,  such  as  "The  Death 
Cry",  "The  Idler",  "In  the  Shadows",  "In  April"  and  her 
"As  Red  Men  Die"  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  poems 
ever  written  in  Canada.  In  1903,  she  published  a  new  volume 
of  poems,  "Canadian  Born",  which  enjoyed  a  very  large  sale, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  her  newer  pieces  is  "Made 
in  Canada".    She  died  in  1913. 

Joly  de  Lothiniere,  Sir  Henri  Gustave.  A  statesman, 
born  in  Epemay,  France,  in  the  year  1829.  When  quite  young 
he  came  to  Canada  with  his  parents  and  spent  five  years 
study  ing  law,  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  1855.  In  1861,  he 
entered  his  political  career  as  a  Liberal.  He  was  strongly 
opposed  to  Confederation,  thinking  the  French-Canadian 
would  not  be  benefited.  After  Confederation,  he  sat  in  both 
the  Quebec  Assembly  and  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons. 
In  March,  1878,  he  was  appointed  Premier  of  (^uebec.    He 
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retired  in  October.  1879.  but  remained  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  for  the  next  four  years,  retiring  from  public  hfe 
in  1885.  In  1896  he  was  again  enduced  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  campaign  and  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauricr  appointed  him  Controller  of 
Inland  Revenue  and  later  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as 
Minister  of  Inlaud  Revenue  .  He  was  Lieutenant-Governor 
for  British  Columbia  from  1900  to  1906.  Sir  Henri  aKyays 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  promotion  of  Canadian  agricul- 
ture and  forestry.    He  died  in  1908. 

Jones,  Alfred  Gilpin.  Statesman,  born  in  Weymouth, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1824.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  opposing 
Confederation  in  1865,  and  when  the  British  Government  re- 
fused to  appeal  the  British  North  America  Act,  he  made  a 
speech  that  made  his  opponents  question  his  loyalty.  It 
was  this  speech  that  gave  him  the  name  "Haul-down-thc- 
Flag  Jones."  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  in  1878  it  was  largely  through  his  influence 
that  the  Liberal  party  refused  to  abandon  its  policy  of  free 
trade  which  was  the  means  of  bringing  on  its  defeat.  In 
1900  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Gov.;rnor,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  death  in  1906. 

Kemp,  Sir  Albert  Edward.  [Manufacturer  and  states- 
man He  was  born  in  Clarenceville,  Que.,  August  11th,  1858, 
and  received  his  education  there  at  the  local  academy  and 
Lacolle  Academv.  He  then  entered  on  his  business  career,  in 
which  he  was  very  successful,  becoming  the  President  of 
the  Kemp  Manufacturing  Company,  the  largest  manufactur- 
ers of  graniteware  and  tinware  in  Canada.  He  also  control- 
led the  Sheet  Metal  Products  Co.,  another  big  business  well 
known  throughout  the  Dominion.  In  1900,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  politics,  when  he  was  elected  as  a  Conservative  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  held  this  seat  for  the  next  eight 
years  and  then  retired.  He  took  an  active  part  in  opposmg 
the  Taft-Fielding  reciprocity  compact,  and  on  the  defeat  of 
the  Laurier  Administration  he  was  sworn  in  to  the  Privy 
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Council  and  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Borden  Cabinet  without 
portfolio,  October  II  Mi,  1911.  After  the  war  broke  out  with 
Germany,  in  1914,  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  War 
Purchasing  Commission,  and  during  the  first  year,  gave  con- 
tracts for  all  supplies,  except  munitions,  that  amounted  to 
more  than  $100,000,000.  On  several  occasions  when  Sir  Sam 
Hughes  was  on  business  in  England  in  1915  and  1916,  Kemp 
was  acting  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence,  and  on  the  re- 
signation of  Hughes  in  1916,  Kemp  was  appointed  to  the 
office.  In  1917,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Overseas  Mili- 
tary Forces,  making  his  headquarters  in  London,  Eng. 
On  January  19th,  1918,  Sir  Edward  made  a  visit  to  the 
front  where  the  Canadian  forces  were  fighting.  During 
this  trip,  he  visited  Vimy  Ridge  where  our  Canadian 
forces  crowned  themselves  with  glory  the  previous  April. 
On  this  trip  he  reports  that  only  those  who  have  seen 
the  Ridge  and  have  studied  the  German  positions,  can  ap- 
preciate the  magnitude  of  the  Canadians'  work  in  those  des- 
perate battles  of  a  few  months  ago. 

Kerr,  Miss  Estelle  M.  Writer  and  artist.  She  was  born 
in  Toronto,  and  studied  art  under  Miss  Laura  Minty,  in 
Toronto,  at  the  Art  Students'  League,  New  York,  and  in 
Paris,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Holland.  She  is  better  known 
for  her  landscape  and  portrait  paintings.  In  1908,  she  pub- 
lished "Little  Sam  in  Volendam,"  comprised  of  rhymes  and 
pictures,  which  had  a  wide  distribution.  After  the  war 
broke  out  with  Germany,  in  1914,  she  took  a  great  interest  in 
war  work,  and  in  January  of  1918,  she  was  accepted  from 
Toronto  as  a  member  of  the  French  War  Emergency  Fund, 
to  do  work  by  driving  a  motor-delivery  van  to  carry  supplies 
to  hospitals  in  France.  W^ith  two  years'  residence  abroad,  the 
ability  to  speak  French,  together  with  close  familiarity  with 
the  motor,  makes  Miss  Kerr  well  fitted  for  her  newly  chosen 
duties.  Her  latest  picture  "The  Vigil",  is  a  very  striking 
picturt.  showing  the  Red  Cross  Nurse  on  night  duty,  with 
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the  night  light  as  her  only  companion.  Patriotic  posters 
painted  by  her  during  the  war,  had  very  wide  distribution 
both  in  Canada  and  England. 

King,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie.  Statesman.  Born  in 
Berlin  (now  Kitchener),  Ont.,  December  17th,  1874.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  local  Public  and  High  Schools, 
and  later  studied  at  Toronto  University,  Harvard  University 
and  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has  always  taken  great 
interest  in  all  labor  problems  and  has  helped  to  settle  many 
industrial  disputes.  He  was  instructor  in  political  economy 
from  1896  to  1900,  first  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
later  at  Harvard.  He  was  then  appointed  Deputy  Minister 
of  Labor  and  from  1909  to  1911  he  was  Minister  of  that  De- 
partment, he  being  the  first  to  have  the  honor  of  being  ap- 
pointed to  that  office.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Laurier  .\dmin- 
istration  in  1911  he  resigned  his  office.  In  1914,  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  appointed  him  to  do  some  extensive  re- 
search work.  In  1919  he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  Canada. 

Kirby,  William.  Novelist  and  poet.  He  was  born  at 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  England,  in  1817,  and  came  to  Canada 
with  his  parents  when  a  boy  of  fifteen.  The  family  settled 
down  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  where  he  engaged  in  newspaper 
wprk.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Golden  Dog",  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best  historical  novel  yet  written  by  any  Cana- 
dian. It  gives  a  very  interesting  account  relating  to  the 
struggle  of  the  French  to  hold  Canada  against  the  British. 
He  also  wrote  many  other  works  of  prose,  including  "U.E.", 
an  epic  poem,  and  a  volume  of  verses  called  "Canadian 
Idylls". 

Kingsmill,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles.  Director  of  the 
Naval  Service  of  Canada  since  May  15th,  1908.  Sir  Charles 
was  born  in  Guelph,  Ont.,  July  7th,  1855,  and  received  his 
education  at  Upper  Canada  College,  Dr.  Baron's,  Cobourg, 
and  on  the  "Britannia"  training  ship.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  a  midshipman,  and  five  years  later  was  sub-Lieuten- 
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ant  on  Queen  Victoria's  private  yacht.  He  then  advanced 
to  Commander,  Captain,  and  finally,  in  1908,  after  thirty- 
eight  years  of  service,  he  became  Rear-Admiral.  During 
this  time  he  had  been  in  command  of  many  principal  war- 
ships of  the  navy,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  active  service. 
In  1884,  he  was  British  Agent  in  Qclia,  East  Africa,  and  in 
1892  he  took  part  in  the  Egyptian  war,  receiving  both  the 
Queen's  medal  and  the  Khedive's  bronze  star,  in  recognition 
of  his  valuable  services.  When  in  command  of  the  warship 
"Blenheim",  Sir  Charles  had  the  sad  task  of  conveying  to 
Canada  the  body  of  the  late  Sir  J  ihn  Thompson,  and  nine 
years  later,  while  in  command  of  the  "Majestic",  he  brought 
the  remains  of  the  late  Hon.  R.  Prefontaine  across  the  At- 
lantic. Since  taking  up  his  duties  as  Director  of  Naval  Ser- 
vice of  Canada,  Sir  Charlei?  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
developing  Canada's  navy  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
it  was  no  fault  of  his  that  it  wjis  not  able  to  cover  itself  with 
glory  in  the  war  with  Germanv,  that  broke  out  in  August. 
1914. 

Klotz,  Otto  Julins.  Astronomer.  Born  in  Preston,  Ont., 
March  31st,  1852,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Gait 
Grammar  Schools  and  Toronto  University.  He  also  studied 
at  the  Michigan  Uaiversity.  After  completing  his  studies, 
he  did  some  exploring  along  the  north  shores  of  Lake  Su- 
perior and  then  took  up  private  practise  in  Guelph,  until 
1879,  when  he  entered  the  services  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. Later  he  became  Dominion  Astronomer.  In  1884,  he 
undertook  an  exploration  along  the  Lackawon  and  Nelson 
Rivers  to  Hudson  Bay.  The  trip  was  made  in  a  canoe  and 
covered  more  than  2,000  miles.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first  man 
that  ever  decamped  the  entire  length  of  the  Nelson  River. 
On  this  trip  he  '  and  many  relics  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Franklin.  In  1889,  he  was  sent  on  an  important  mission  to 
Alaska,  and  in  1893,  he  was  again  sent  there  on  the  boun- 
dary survey.  He  completed  the  first  astronomic  girdle  of  the 
world  in  1904  and  has  contributed  to  various  journals,  lit- 
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erary  and  scientific,  as  well  as  publishing  many  articles  and 
reports  on  surveying,  terrestrial  force  and  seismology.  In 
1907.  he  represented  Canada  at  the  International  Seismo- 
logical  Congress  at  the  Hague. 

Lafontaine,  Sir  Louis  Hippolyte.  A  jurist  and  states- 
man. He  was  born  at  Bouchervillc.  Lower  Canada,  in  1807. 
After  graduating  in  law  he  practised  his  profession  very 
successfully,  very  soon  becoming  financially  independent. 
He  then  became  interested  in  politics.  At  first  he  was  a 
follower  of  Papincau,  but  soon  became  his  rival,  and  later 
succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the  French  party.  Charges  of 
treason  were  made  against  him  in  1838,  as  taking  an  interest 
in  the  Rebell'ton  of  1837.  These  charges  could  never  be 
proven,  but  .Sir  Louis  was  so  upset  he  left  Canada  and  went 
to  England  and  then  to  France.  He  later  returned  to  Can- 
ada and  in  1842  he  joined  Robert  Baldwin  in  forming  a  Min- 
istry, as  he  also  did  in  1848.  This  second  Ministry  was  the 
beginning  of  responsible  government  in  Canada.  Sir  Louis' 
name  will  always  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
great  struggle  he  put  forth  to  secure  responsible  govern- 
ment for  Canada.  He  retired  from  political  life  in  1851 ;  two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Lower  Can- 
ada, which  position  he  filled  with  great  distinction  until  his 
death  on  I'ebruary  26th,  1864.  He  will  always  be  ranked 
high  among  the  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  great 
Dominion. 

Lamont,  John  Henderson.  Judge.  Born  at  Homing's 
Mills,  Ont..  November  12th,  1865.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Orangeville  High  School  and  Toronto  University,  fror.i 
which  he  graduated  with  honors  in  1893.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1895,  and  practised  his  profession  very  suc- 
cessfully at  Toronto  and  later  at  Prince  Albert,  Sask.  In 
1904,  he  entered  political  life,  being  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Saskatchewan.     The  following  year  he  was 
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appointed  the  first  Attorncy-Cieneral  of  the  Province,  and 
since  September  23rd,  1907,  has  been  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Province. 

Landman,  Archibald.  A  poet,  who  earned  the  great  dis- 
tinction of  being  ranked  as  one  of  America's  best  poets.  He 
was  born  at  Morpeth,  Kent  County,  Ont.,  in  1861,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  On  com- 
pleting his  studies  in  1882,  he  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Government  at  Ottawa.  During  his  college  days  he  began 
to  write  verses,  but  his  first  volume  did  not  appear  until  1888, 
His  published  volumes  are  "Among  the  Millet,  and  Other 
Poems"  and  "Lyrics  of  Earth".  It  was  very  unfortunate 
that  his  life  had  to  be  cut  short  just  when  his  work  was  be- 
ginning to  win  such  great  popularity.    He  died  in  1899. 

Langevin,  Sir  Hector  Louis.  .X  rcjiowned  statesman, 
being  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  Confederation. 
He  was  born  at  the  City  of  Quebec,  in  1826.  On  finishing  his 
studies  and  graduating  in  law  at  a  very  early  age,  ho  quickly 
became  prominent.  He  was  Mayor  of  Quebec  from  1858  to 
1861,  and  previous  to  Confederation,  he  held  many  important 
offices  in  the  Canadian  Ministry,  including  those  of  Soh'citor- 
General  for  Lower  Canada  and  Postmaster-General.  He 
took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  movement  for  Confcdera- 
tio!-  being  a  delegate  to  the  conference  during  which  the 
British  North  America  Act  was  draftc  '  \fter  the  new 
Government  was  formed,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  first  Dominion  Cabinet.  He  resigned  in  187.^, 
iMit  later  accepted  the  ofifice  of  Minister  of  Public  Works  in 
1879,  which  position  he  filled  with  great  success  until  1891. 
He  next  appeared  in  public  ofifice  in  1897  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  seat  he  held  continuously  for  the 
next  twenty-nine  years,  at  which  time  Sir  Hector  retired 
from  public  life.    He  died  in  1906. 

Lansdovme,  Henry  Charles  Keith  Patty-Fitzmaurice, 
Fifth  Marquis  of.  A  British  statesman.  Governor-General 
of  Canada  from  1885  to  1888    He  received  his  education  at 
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Eton  and  Balliol  Colegc,  Oxford,  and  became  prominent  in 
public  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  at  which  time  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  held  many  very  import- 
ant offices,  including  that  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  from  1872  to  1874,  and  the  same  office  for  India  in  1880. 
He  resigned  the  latter  office  as  he  could  not  agree  on  the 
policy  Gladstone  took  toward  Ireland,  and  later  he  joined 
the  Liberal  Unionist  party.  While  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  very  able  administra- 
tor, being  here  during  considerable  internal  unrest,  namely, 
the  Northwest  Rebellion  and  the  arbitration  of  the  fisheries 
dispute  with  the  United  States.  The  completion  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  was  also  br  ight  about  while  he  was  in 
office.  On  returning  to  Englana  Lord  Lansdowne  held  many 
other  high  offices  in  th'  '"-  linet,  and  after  1905  was  tiie 
leader  of  the  Opposition  •'-  House  of  Lords.  He  was  very 
opposed  to  the  Lloyd  Geo.  aidgct  in  1909.  When  Premier 
Asquith  formed  the  coalition  Ministry,  in  May,  1915,  to  be 
able  to  prosecute  the  war  more  successfully.  Lord  Lans- 
downe was  appointed  Minister,  without  portfolio,  but  later 
resigned  when  the  Lloyd  George  ministry  was  formed. 
During  his  many  years  in  public  service,  he  earned  for  him- 
self a  place  in  the  highest  rank  and  his  name  will  always  be 
very  prominent  in  English  history. 

Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid.  A  French-Canadian  statesman  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Canada 
for  many  years,  being  Premier  of  the  Dominion  from  1896 
to  1911.  He  was  the  first  French-Canadian  to  hold  this  very 
distinguished  office.  Sir  Wilfrid  was  born  at  St.  Lin,  Quebec, 
on  November  20th,  1841,  receiving  his  education  at  New 
Glasgow,  Que.,  L'Assomption  College  and  McGill  Univer- 
sity, Montreal.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1864,  and 
practised  his  profession  in  Montreal,  during  which  time  he 
was  also  interested  in  journalism.  He,  like  all  Quebec  Lib- 
erals, strongly  opposed  Confederation,  thinking  it  would  not 
benefit  the  French  people  and  would  cause  the  ruin  of 
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Lower  Canada,  which  proved  to  be  otherwise  after  Conted- 
eration,  when  Sir  Wilfrid  himself  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  Dominion  politics.   During  his  term  oi  ufike  as  Premier, 
Canada  enjoyed  wonderful  prosperity,  and  proved  to  be,  in 
some  respects,  a  period  of  Canadian  history  of  the  most  im- 
portant since  Confederation.    Our  preat  railway  expansion 
and    agriculture    and    manufacturing^    devclopnxiit,   were 
hroug-ht  about  during  this  period.    A  few  of  his  nuiny  out- 
standing achievements  as  Premier  arc.  the  enactment  of 
special  tariflfs  in  favor  of  goods  imported  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  adoption  of  the  two-cent  postage  act.  the  organi- 
zation of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and  the  reciprocity 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which 
was  the  outstanding  feature  in  the  general  election  in  1911. 
This  agreement   did   not   meet    with    the   approval    ..f   the 
majority  of  the  Canadian  people,  most  of  them  thinking  that 
it  would  lead  to  the  annexation  of  Canada  with  the  United 
States.    This  agreement  was  very  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Conservative  party  and  when  the  question  was  put  to  the 
votes,  the  Liberals  were  defeated  and  the  treaty  in  ratifica- 
tion.   The  Lauricr  Ministry  resigned  on  October  6th,  1911, 
and  since  that  date.  Sir  Wilfrid  has  been  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  On  many  occasions  he  has  represented  the  Dom- 
inion at  Imperial  conferences  at  London,  and  at  sessions  of 
the  Joint  High  Commission  at  Washington  in  1898  and  1899. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany  in  1914,  Sir  Wil- 
frid appealed,  with  Sir  Robert  Borden,  to  all  people  of  Can- 
ada for  loyalty  and  service  to  the  Empire,  and  although  he 
was  still  in  opposition,  he  declined  in  any  way  to  interfere 
with  the  Government  in  its  war  policies.    In  December  of 
1917,  ai  the  general  election.  Sir  Wilfrid  ran  agah.  ;,s  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
Liberal  platform  being  the  opposing  of  the  Military  Service 
Act,  Sir  Wilfrid  claiming  that  before  conscription  was  en- 
forced, a  vote  should  be  given  the  people.     The  Unionist 
party  strongly  opposed  this  feature,  as  it  would  delay  send- 
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in-,'  reinforcements  to  the  front  that  were  badly  needed. 
Then' fore  tlie  Lil)eral  party  were  again  defeated,  hut  Si>- 
Wilfred  remained  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Sir  Wilfrid  was 
witliout  a  doubt  one  of  the  Cfreatest  orators  Canada  has  ever 
had.    He  died  on  February  17th,  1919. 

Laut,  n!iss  Agnes  Christina.  An  author,  well  known  fur 
her  historical  and  biographical  sketches.  She  was  horn  in 
Stanley.  Ont.,  February  11th,  1871,  and  removed  to  Winni- 
peg while  very  young.  After  finishing  her  education  at  the 
Manitoba  University,  she  took  up  editorial  writlnj^  for  t!ic 
"Manitoba  I'rce  Press."  and  after  1897,  contributed  very 
frecjuently  t<>  oiher  Canadian  and  American  newspapers  and 
jourmis.  In  I'XX),  her  first  important  book  appeared,  en- 
titled "Lords  of  the  Xorth."  In  1902,  she  published  "Heralds 
of  Empire"  and  ".Story  of  the  Trapper",  followed  by  "Path- 
finders of  the  West",  "Viking  of  the  Pacific"  and  "The  Con- 
(piest  of  the  Great  Xorth-W^est".  One  of  her  later  works 
is  "Through  Our  Unknown  South-West,  the  Wonderland 
of  the  United  .States".  She  not  only  had  splendid  ideas,  but 
had  an  original  way  of  expressing  them  through  her  works, 
that  made  her  a  great  favorite. 

Leacock,  Stephen  Butler.  An  educationist  and  author. 
He  was  born  in  Swanmoor,  Hants,  England,  December  30th. 
1869,  and  came  to  Canada  with  his  i)arents  when  a  young 
boy  of  six  years  of  age.  He  wai  educated  at  the  Upper  Can- 
ada College  and  University  of  Toronto,  later  studying  at 
Chicago  University,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  ric  has  been  a  teacher  since  1891  and  has 
for  many  years  been  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  Political  .Science  In  McOill  University.  During  1907-8 
he  toured  the  British  Empire  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Imperial  problems  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cecil  Rhodes 
Trust.  His  early  writings  were  as  an  economist  and  his- 
torian, but  more  recently  he  has  been  writing  very  interest- 
ing humorous  sketches.  Among  his  works  are  "Literary 
Lapses",  "Nonsense  Travels",  "Simshlne  Sketches  of  a  Little 
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Town",  "Behind  the  Beyond"  and  "Arcadi.in  Adventures 
with  the  Idle  Rich".  One  of  his  best  known  works  is  "Ele- 
ments of  I'olitical  Science".  He  also  wrote  the  hiograpliies 
of  Baldwin,  Lafontaine.  and  Hincks,  in  the  ".Makers  of  Can- 
ada" scries. 

Le  Moine,  Sir  James  MacPherton.  Historian  and  natur- 
alist. Born  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  January  24th,  1825,  and 
was  educated  there  at  Petit  .Seniinaire.  lie  w.is  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1850,  and  successfully  practised  his  profession 
in  Quebec  until  October  12th,  1869,  when  he  was  appointed 
Inspcctf>r  of  Inland  Revenue,  for  the  district  of  Quebec. 
Retirinjj  from  this  ])osition  in  18'J9,  he  dev  ted  himself  to 
literary  work.  He  always  took  a  very  k^en  interest  in 
natural  hi.story,  particularly  the  study  of  birds,  and  his 
"Birds  of  Quebec"  is  anionjj  his  most  jiopular  writinpfs.  .An- 
other of  his  well-known  works  on  birds  is  "L'.Xrnithologie  in 
Canada",  .\mong-  his  oih--  works  are,  "Quebec,  Past  auv! 
Present",  written  in  1876,  "The  Scot  in  New  France",  "The 
Chronic.es  of  the  St.  Laurence",  "The  Land  We  Live  In", 
"The  Annals  of  tlie  Port  of  Quebec".  He  had  the  great 
honor  of  being  knighted  by  Queen  \'ictoria  in  1897.  He  died 
in  1916,  and  his  name  will  always  hold  a  place  among 
French-Canadian  authors  of  hi' '-  rank. 

Lighthall,  William  Doney.  Lawyer,  poet  and  novelist. 
He  was  born  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  December  27th,  1857,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  Montreal  High  School  and 
McGiil  University.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1881,  and 
successfully  practised  his  profession  in  Montreal,  where  he 
is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bar.  It  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  the  Maisonneuvc  monument  was  erected  in 
Montreal,  and  he  was  also  the  discoverer  of  the  Indian  bury- 
ing ground  at  Westmount.  He  was  Mayor  of  Westmount 
from  1900  to  1902,  and  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  School  Commissioners  in  1909.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
well-known  works,  including  "Thoughts,  Moods,  and 
Ideals",  a  volume  of  poems,  "Songs  of  the  Great  Dominion", 
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"The  Masters  of  Life",  "Canadiaii  I'oenis  and  Lays"  and 
"The  Governance  of  Empire".  He  is  a  man  of  wide  culture, 
refined  taste  and  exceptional  literary  faculty,  and  has  done 
much  in  many  lines  of  endeavour,  making  a  success  of  each. 

Lipsett,  Major-General  Louis  James.  Distinguished  sol- 
dier, and  on  the  death  of  General  Mercer,  was  appointed 
(ieneral  Officer  in  command  of  the  Third  Canadian  Division 
in  France,  during  the  War  of  Nations. 

General  Lipsett  was  born  in  Ireland,  June  15th,  1874, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  given  a  commissi,  n  in  the 
Irish  Regiment.  He  saw  active  service  in  India  in  1897,  and 
also  in  the  South  African  War. 

In  1911,  General  Lipsett  came  to  Canada  as  General 
Stafif  Officer  of  the  Canadian  Militia  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
and  when  the  War  of  Nations  broke  out  in  1914,  he  was  given 
command  of  the  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles  (later  nicknamed  by 
the  Germans  "Little  Black  Devils"). 

He  went  overseas  with  the  first  contingent,  and  for  his 
valuable  and  distinguished  services  in  the  Second  Battle  of 
Ypres,  the  King  conferred  upon  him  the  C.M.G.,  at  the 
same  time  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 

It  was  officially  reported  that  "at  the  most  critical 
moment  in  the  Battle  of  St.  Julien,  his  battalion  practically 
saved  the  day." 

In  1915,  General  Lipsett  introduced  "the  trench  raid," 
which  was  afterwards  used  by  all  the  Allied  Armies  in  the 
field.  In  June,  1916,  when  General  M.  S.  Mercer  was  killed 
in  action,  General  Lipsett  succeeded  him  in  command  of  the 
Third  Canadian  Division  in  France.  Field  Marshal  Haig  men- 
loned  his  name  in  despatches  in  December,  1917,  and  he 
was  given  a  C.B.  in  the  New  Year's  honors  of  1918. 

General  Lipsett  was  shot  on  October  19th,  1918,  by  a 
German  sniper,  while  making  an  inspection  of  the  front- 
line trenches. 
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Luter,  Thomas  Harkness.  An  author  who  came  into 
prominence  during  the  war  with  Germany.  He  was  born 
in  Toronto,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Model  and 
High  School  in  that  city.  His  first  attempt  at  writing  was 
in  the  early  days  when  he  was  engaged  in  "herding  China- 
men in  the  Rocky  Mountains"  during  the  building  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  One  of  his  first  writings  that 
gained  prominence  was  "Mother  o'  Mine,"  which  he  wrote 
thirty-five  years  ago.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1918  that 
he  became  well  known,  at  which  time  he  published  "Songs  in 
Your  Heart  and  Mine".  This  volume  he  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  earlier  poems  treating  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
and  the  latter  part  "Khaki  Rhymes",  which  deals  with  our 
soldier  boys.  A  strong  patriotic  strain  runs  through  this 
portion  of  the  book,  and  gave  the  gallant  boys  in  the 
trenches  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  It  was  for  this  object  that 
Mr.  Lister  had  the  book  published  in  this  form.  The  first 
of  the  Khaki  Rhymes"  is  entitled  "Would  They  Go",  which 
is  a  striking  appeal  to  mothers  having  their  sons  answer 
the  call  of  their  country.  A  few  of  the  other  titles  are, 
"Come  on  and  Join  the  Colors",  "To  Boys  of  the  New  Bri- 
gade", "The  Lads  in  the  Trenches",  "Don't  be  a  Slacker", 
"It's  Up  to  Us"  and  "The  Honor  Roll". 

Lisgar,  Sir  John  Young,  Baron.  A  British  statesman, 
and  Governor-General  of  Canada  from  1869  to  1872.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Eton  and  Oxford;  later  he  took  up 
the  study  of  law,  but  before  he  finished  his  studies,  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  England,  and  held  this 
seat  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  later  held  the  ofifice  of 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Donian  Islands.  In  1860,  he  was  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales.  On  January  2nd,  1869,  he  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  and  Governor  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
that  not  being  united  with  the  Dominion  at  that  time.  When 
Sir  John  took  up  his  duties  in  Canada,  November,  1869,  the 
Red  River  Rebellion  was  in  progress,  but  was  suppressed 
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the  following  year.  Among  the  notable  events  during  his 
administration  are,  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
the  plans  for  the  const /i.ction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way were  perfected  and  the  entrance  of  Manitoba  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  into  the  Dominion.  He  was  created  Baron 
Lisgar  in  1870,  while  in  Canada,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
term  of  office,  he  returned  to  his  large  estates  in  Ireland, 
where  he  died  October  6th,  1876. 

Lougheed,  Hon.  James  Alexander.  Lawyer  and  States- 
man. He  was  born  at  Brampton,  Ont.,  September  1st,  1854, 
and  received  his  education  at  Toronto,  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1877.  He  practised  his  profession  in  Toronto 
until  1883,  at  which  time  he  removed  to  the  North-West 
Territories,  locating  in  Calgary,  where  he  continued  his 
practise  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar.  On  De- 
cember 10th,  1889,  he  was  called  to  the  Senate  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  in  April,  1906,  was  chosen  as  Conservative  leader 
in  the  Senate  in  succession  to  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell.  He 
was  appointed  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Senate  at 
the  coronation  of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  in  June, 
1911.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Taft-Fielding  compact, 
and  on  defeat  of  the  Laurier  Government  in  1911  he  was 
sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  accepted  a  seat 
in  the  Borden  Cabinet,  without  portfolio. 

McBride,  Hon.  Richard.  Statesman.  He  was  born  in 
the  city  of  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  December  15th,  1870, 
and  received  his  education  there  in  the  Public  and  High 
Schools,  New  Westminster,  and  Dalhousie  University.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1892,  and  practised  his  profes- 
sion very  successfully  at  Victoria.  In  1898,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  public  life,  at  that  time  being  elected  to 
the  Legislature  of  British  Columbia.  He  held  this  seat  until 
1907.  From  1901  to  1902,  he  was  ?^Iinister  of  Mines  for 
British  Columbia,  and  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  from  1902 
to  1903.  On  June  1st,  1903,  he  was  elected  Premier  of 
British  Columbia,  a  position  which  he  still  held  in   1918. 
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McBride  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Province  of  British  Colunihia.  He  is  a  very 
fluent  orator  and  a  very  able  statesman.  His  name  will 
always  rank  high  among  the  big  men  of  British  Columbia. 
Macdonald,  Sir  Hugh  John.  A  barrister  and  statesman, 
second  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  first 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  Sir  Hugh  was  born  at  Kingston. 
Ont.,  March  13th,  1850,  and  received  his  education  at  Queen's 
College  Preparatory  School  and  University  of  Toronto.  He 
graduated  from  the  latter  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  at  which 
time  he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1872.  He  successfully  practised  his  profession  in 
Toronto  in  partnership  with  his  .ather  until  1882  and  then 
removed  to  Winnipeg.  In  1891,  he  [•=  pan  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  public  affairs,  and  was  elected  as  a  Conservative  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Tupper  Ministry  that  resigned  in  1896,  and  then  was 
chosen  leader  of  the  Manitoba  Conservatives.  In  1899,  he 
was  elected  Premier  of  the  Province,  but  the  duties  of  office 
were  not  as  smooth  as  could  be  expected,  so  he  resigned  the 
following  year.  He  still  took  a  very  nctive  part  in  politics 
and  continued  to  stand  high  in  the  Conservative  ranks.  He 
was  appointed  a  Police  Magistrate  of  Winnipeg  on  Decem- 
ber 12th,  1911. 

Macdonald,  Rev.  James  Alexander.  Clergyman,  editor 
and  publicist.  He  was  born  in  Middlesex  County,  Ontario. 
He  received  his  education  at  Toronto  and  Hamilton  Colle- 
giate Institutes,  Edinburgh  University,  and  Knox  College, 
Toronto.  He  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  nn'nister  in  189l[ 
and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Knox  Church,  in  Saint  Thomas,' 
Ont.  He  held  this  appointment  for  five  years,  at  which  time' 
he  removed  to  Toronto  and  became  interested  in  jovrnalism, 
later  becoming  editor  of  the  "Westminster,"  a  religious' 
monthly  journal.  His  next  position  was  editor  of  "The  Pres- 
byterian," a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  interests.   He  was  at  the  same  time  Principal  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Ladies'  College.  In  1902,  he  became  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Toronto  "Globe,"  which  under  his  leadership, 
became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential  journals  in 
Canada.  He  resigned  as  editor  of  the  "Globe"  in  1915,  and 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  since  lecturing  and  writing 
about  international  peace,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  1911  he  was  appointed  a  director  of  the  World's 
Peace  Foundation,  and  has  always  been  one  of  the  foremost 
Canadian  advocates  of  arbitration.  Macdonald  was  fre- 
quently oflfered  nomination  to  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  and 
Parliament  of  Canada,  but  has  always  declined.  He  is  with- 
out a  doubt  one  of  the  most  famous  religious  and  political 
speakers  in  Anu    ca. 

Macdonald,  Sir  John  Alexander.  Our  greatest  states- 
man, who  is  responsible  for  uniting  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  Premier,  and  for  a  generation,  the 
foremost  figure  in  Canadian  public  life.  The  history  of  Can- 
ada cannot  be  studied  apart  from  the  life  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald. He  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  January  11th, 
1815,  and  when  only  five  years  of  age  his  parents  brought 
him  to  Canada.  On  arriving  in  Canada,  the  family  settled 
at  Kingston,  Ont.,  which  at  that  time  was  a  very  small  place 
of  few  people.  'After  spending  his  boyhood  days  there,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1836,  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar.  In  his  early  life  he  was  always  ambitious,  energetic, 
and  very  independent.  He  practised  his  profession  very  suc- 
cessfully at  Kingston  until  ^344,  at  which  time  he  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly  as  a  Conservative.  During  his  first 
years  in  the  Assembly,  he  had  very  little  to  say.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time  studying  the  men  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  skilful  party  lead- 
ers and  the  ablest  parliamentarian  in  the  history  of  Cana- 
dian politics.  His  wonderful  ability  was  soon  recognized, 
and  in  1847,  he  was  appointed  Receiver-General  and  then 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands.  He  was  Attorney-General 
in  the  Cabinet  formed  by  Sir  John  MacNab  and  Arguste 
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Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
Father  of  Confederation 
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jMorin.    In  this  office  he  had  two  very  serious  problems  to 
dispose  of,  namely,  the  clergy  reserves  and  seigniorial  ten- 
ures, which  had  been  of  long-standing  importance.     Until 
1857,  Macdonald  had  not  held  any  office  of  very  great  im- 
portance, but  between  1857  and  1867,  he  was  several  times 
Premier.     During  this  period,  Ottawa  was  chosen  as  the 
Capital  of  Canada,  British  Columbia  became  a  Crown  col- 
ony, the  decimal  system  of  currency  was  adopted,  the  fam- 
ous Victoria  bridge  at   Montreal  was  completed,  and  the 
Trent  Affair  and  Fenian  Raid  of  1866  caused  great  excite- 
ment.    During  all  this  time  there  was  a  growing  feeling 
among  the  Canadian  people  that  the  two  Canadas  (Upper 
and  Lower)  should  be  united.    A  great  lesson  was  taught 
from  the  War  of  Secession  in  the  United  States,  so  there  was 
a  movement  to  bring  about  Confederation,  the  union  of  all 
the  British  colonies  in  North  America.  Great  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  organizing  the  Dominion ;  it  called  for  great 
tact  and  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  Macdonald.  The  dif- 
ferent provinces  had  their  jealousies  that  had  to  be  diplo- 
matically handled,  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  the  Dom- 
inion had  to  be  regarded.    In  all  these  matters  Macdonald 
proved  a  great  statesman  and  diplomat.    Sir  John  went  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  settle  the 
Alabama  case  and  the  fisheries  dispute  in  1870,  and  in  1871 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Treaty  or  Washington.     In 
1873,  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was 
one  of  the  most  important  projects;  this  developed  into  a 
scandal,  it  being  learned  that  the  party  in  power  had  received 
money  from  the  railroad  promoters  for  election  purposes, 
and  Sir  John  was  forced  to  resign,  although  he  had  not  pro- 
fited in  any  way  personally.  During  the  next  five  years  there 
was  a  general  industrial  depression  throughout  Canada,  and 
in  1878,  the  Conservatives  seized  the  opportunity  of  offering 
a  protective  tariff  as  their  platform  and  it  won  the  votes  of 
approval,  v^•hich  re-elected  Sir  John  as  Premier,  which  office 
he  held  continuously  until  his  death  on  June  6th,  1891.   Most 
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of  Sir  John's  efforts  were  directed  to  the  organization  and 
development  of  the  great  Northwest,  and  one  of  his  greatest 
reforms  was  the  establishing  of  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police.  He  proved  himself  a  wonderful  political 
leader;  very  few  men  ever  had  so  many  opposing  elements 
to  reconcile  as  he  had  during  his  career.  His  singleness  of 
purpose  and  personal  independence,  combined  with  his  in- 
exhaustible energy,  enabled  him  to  triumph  where  others 
could  see  nothing  but  defeat. 

Macdonald,  John  Sandfielcl.  Statesman,  He  was  born 
at  Saint  Raphael,  Ontario,  in  1812.  and  when  only  a 
boy  he  displayed  great  independence  and  showed  a  strong 
determination  to  advance  himself  by  hard  work  and  careful 
study.  For  a  number  of  years  he  worked  as  a  clerk  in  a  small 
store  in  Cornwall,  Ont.,  and  not  being  satisfied  with  the  pros- 
pects before  him  in  this  line  of  business,  he  began  the  study 
of  Law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1840.  Later  he  be- 
came interested  in  political  life,  being  elected  to  the  Cana- 
dian Assembly,  and  then  becoming  the  leader  of  the  Reform 
party.  From  1849  to  1851,  he  was  Solicitor-General  for 
Upper  Canada  in  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine  Ministty,  and  in 
1858,  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  in  the  Brown- 
Dorin  Ministry.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  from 
1852  to  1854.  He  was  elected  Premier  of  Canada  in  1862, 
which  office  he  held  for  two  years,  but  his  Ministry  did  not 
prove  a  very  strong  one,  -'"d  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald.  He  was  very  opposed  to  Confederation,  but 
was  its  loyal  supporter  after  the  passage  of  the  Act.  In  1867 
he  was  appointed  to  organize  the  first  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario,  and  during  his  Ministry  he  established  the 
Provincial  Agricultural  College  and  many  other  important 
institutions  throughout  the  province.  He  proved  himself  a 
very  efficient  and  economical  administrator  and  after  four 
years  of  office,  retired  into  private  life.    He  died  in  1872. 
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Macdonald,  Sir  Waiiam  Chmtopher.     Capitalist  ai  .1 
philantropist.    He  was  born  at  Glenaladale,  P.E.I. .  in  1831. 
and  received  his  education  at  the  Central  Academy,  Char- 
lottetown.   When  twenty-three  years  of  a^re.  he  removed  to 
Montreal  where  he  entered  his  business  career  as  an  im- 
porter and  general  conmiission  merchant.    He  later  became 
interested  in  the  tobacco  manufacturing  business,  and  had 
accumulated  a  very  large  fortune.     He  has  endowed  his 
wealth  very  freely  to  both  public  and  charitable  institutions, 
one  of  his  largest  donations  being  $5,000,000  to  Mcliill  Uni- 
versity, of  which  he  was  governor.  He  established  the  .Mac- 
donald Agricultural  College,  at  Saint  Anne  de  Ik-llevere. 
Que.,  endowing  $5,000,000  for  its  maintenance.  He  also  gave 
$175,000  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  two  Mac- 
donald buildings  for  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ont.    Sir  Wil- 
liam was  knighted  in  1898  by  Queen  Victoria. 

Macdonell,  Major-General  Archibald  Cameron.  Distin- 
guished soldier  and  Commander  of  the  First  Canadian  Divi- 
sion in  France  during  the  War  of  Nations. 

General  Macdonell  was  born  at  Windsor,  Ontario,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1864.  He  received  his  education  at  Trinity  College 
School,  Port  Hope,  and  Royal  Military  College,  Kingston.  In 
1888,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Canadian  Mounted  In- 
fantry and  was  exchanged  into  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  the  following  year. 

When  the  South  African  War  broke  out,  he  volunteered 
his  services  and  went  to  Africa  with  the  Second  Battalion, 
Canadian  Mounted  Rifles.  He  distinguished  himself  at  once, 
and  in  January,  1900,  he  was  promoted  to  Captain,  and  the 
following  May,  was  made  Major. 

On  returning  to  Canada  after  the  wslt,  he  made  his 
headquarters  at  Regina.  and  was  given  command  of  the 
"C"  Division,  Battleford  District,  of  the  Royal  Northvvst 
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Mounted  Police.  In  1912,  he  was  given  command  of  the  Lord 
Strathcona  Horse,  and  the  Royal  School  of  Instruction  at 
Winnipeg. 

When  the  War  of  Nations  broke  out  in  1914,  he  of- 
fered his  services  and  was  sent  to  Plurope  in  command  of 
a  Lord  Strathcona  Horse  Regiment,  and  while  inspecting 
the  front  line  trenches  in  1916,  he  was  wounded.  The  follow- 
ing year,  in  June,  1917,  he  was  promoted  to  Major-General 
and  given  command  of  the  I-'irst  Canadian  Division  in 
France. 

McDougall,  William.  Statesman  and  journalist.  He 
was  born  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  January  25th,  1822,  and  received 
his  education  at  "Victoria  College,  Cobourg.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1847.  In  1850,  he  founded  a  semi-weekly  paper 
entitled  "The  North  American."  This  paper  was  absorbed 
by  the  Toronto  "Daily  Globe"  in  1857,  which  McDougall  con- 
tinued to  contribute  to  until  1870.  It  was  through  his  work 
as  a  journalist  that  he  won  a  seat  in  the  Canadian  Assembly 
in  1858.  From  1862  to  1864,  he  Vv-as  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  and  for  the  following  three  years.  Provincial  Secre- 
iary.  During  1865  and  1866,  he  was  Chairman  of  a  Com- 
mission to  develop  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  McDougall  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
movement  for  Confederation,  and  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Public  Works  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  the  first 
Dominion  Cabinet  and  later  was  the  first  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  the  Northwest  Territories  and  Rupert's  Land.  After 
being  appointed  to  the  latter  office  in  1869,  he  started  West 
and  on  arrival  at  the  boundary  of  the  Territories,  McDougall 
was  turned  back  by  Louis  Riel  and  his  half-breed  followers. 
This  was  the  first  signal  of  the  Northwest  Rebellion.  Mc- 
Dougall attended  both  the  Charlottetown  and  Quebec  con- 
ferences and  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  all  discussions. 
He  w^as  sent  to  England  in  1868,  to  negotiate  with  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  for  the  purchase  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories.    He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  in 
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1871  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  Ontario,  and  was  sent  to 
England  again  in  1873  on  a  special  niission  in  reference  to 
Canadian  fisheries.  He  held  his  ceat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons until  1882,  at  which  time  he  retired  from  public  life. 
He  died  in  1905. 

McGec,  Thomas  D'Arcy.  Poet,  orator  and  statesman. 
He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1825,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  came  to  Boston,  Mass.  He  secured  a  position  on  the  Bos- 
ton "Pilot,"  and  w'*hin  three  years  he  was  editor-in-chief. 
It  was  in  the  "Pilot"  that  his  first  poem  appeared  that  gave 
him  wide  reputation.  He  returned  to  Ireland  in  1845  and  be- 
came associated  with  the  "Young  Irish"  party,  and  was 
forced  to  return  to  the  United  States  again  in  1848.  He  then 
edited  the  New  York  "Nation."  He  expressed  hunsclf  so 
vigorously  through  this  paper,  at  the  action  of  the  clergy 
in  dissuading  the  Irish  from  rebellion,  that  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Archbishop  of  New  York  secured  the  suppression  of  his 
paper.  He  then  went  to  Boston  where  he  edited  the  "Celt" 
for  several  years,  and  in  1857,  removed  to  Montreal,  where 
he  founded  the  "New  Era,"  and  made  a  reputation  for  him- 
self as  an  orator,  soon  entering  the  Canadian  Assembly,  be- 
coming President  of  the  Council  in  1862.  He  was  Minister 
of  Agriculture  in  1864,  and  was  elected  to  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons  in  1867.  Among  his  well-known  works 
are,  "History  of  the  Irish  Settlers  in  America",  "History  of 
Attempts  to  Establish  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Ire- 
land" and  "Popular  History  of  Ireland."  McGee  was  born 
a  reformer,  he  was  a  splendid  orator,  and  his  speeches  ad- 
vo  .ting  Confederation  were  of  the  strongest  appeals  in 
support  of  that  movement.  He  strongly  denounced  the  Fen- 
ians, and  it  was  one  of  these  men  that  shot  him  dead  just 
after  making  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  forming  a  union 
of  the  provinces,  in  1868. 

Machar,  Agnes  Maude.  Author.  She  was  born  at 
Kingston,  Ont.,  1856,  and  received  her  education  there. 
From  early  youth  sh.;  became  a  contributor  of  prose  and 
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verse  to  many  Canadian  and  American  magazines,  especi- 
ally the  "Canadian  Magazine",  "Century  Magazine"  and 
the  "Westminster  Review".  Among  her  many  separate  pub- 
lished works  of  fiction  are,  "I'or  King  and  Country",  "Katie 
Johnson's  Cross",  "Lucy  Raymond",  "Lost  and  Won", 
"Stories  of  New  France",  "Roland  Ciraemc,  Knight",  "Lays 
of  the  True  North",  a  volume  of  verse  and  a  historical 
book.  "The  Story  of  Old  Kingston".  She  uses  the  pen  name 
of  "Fidclls". 

Mackenzie,  Alexander.  The  first  Liberal  Premier  of  the 
Dominion.  He  was  born  in  Perthshire,  Scoilanci,  on  Jaii.i- 
ary  28th,  1822.  He  had  very  little  schooling  while  young, 
as  he  was  compelled  to  take  up  work  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  only  fourteen,  and  as  there 
were  seven  children  in  the  family,  Alexander  had  to  work 
hard  and  so  help  his  mother  support  the  large  family.  He 
learned  he  trade  of  stone-cutting,  and  in  1842,  started  out 
for  Canada.  Settling  at  Kingston,  Ont.,  he  continued  his 
trade  and  soon  became  a  building  contractor.  He  removed 
to  Sarnia,  Ont.,  in  1847  and  became  very  prosperous.  He 
then  became  interested  in  journalism  in  1852,  at  which  time 
he  edited  the  Lambton  "Shield",  a  liberal  paper.  It  was 
not  until  1852  that  Mackenzie  gave  his  whole  time  to  public 
affairs,  and  later  was  elected  to  the  Canadian  Assembly  in 
1861,  where  his  powerful  influence  was  at  once  felt.  He 
worked  contiiiually  for  Confederation,  and  after  1867  was 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  Liberals  in  Parliament.  In  1867 
he  was  elected  to  the  first  House  of  Commons.  After  the 
Pacific  railway  scandal  that  caused  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  to 
resign  in  1873,  Mackenzie  was  called  to  form  a  Ministry. 
During  his  five  years  of  office  as  Premier  there  was  a  gen- 
eral industrial  depression ;  this  and  the  Conservative  protec- 
tive policy  led  to  the  Liberals'  defeat,  and  Mackenzie  re- 
signed in  1878.  For  the  next  two  years  he  was  the  Liberal 
leader  in  opposition.  Ill-health  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
active  leadership,  but  he  retained  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  tiiitil  his  death.  April  17.  1892.  Diirinp  his  many 
years  of  public  oftico.  Mackenzie  won  the  respect  of  all 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  his  name  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  leaders  in  nniting  onr  great  Do- 
minion. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander.  Explorer  and  fur  trader, 
and  discoverer  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  that  was  named 
after  him.  He  was  also  the  first  white  man  to  reach  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Canada  from  the  interior.  He  was  born  at 
Inverness,  Scotland,  in  1755,  and  came  to  Canada  in  1779. 
where  he  entered  the  services  of  the  Northwest  Company. 
He  was  sent  to  Detroit  In  17RI  with  a  small  company  of 
traders.  On  arriving  at  his  destination  he  found  the  traders 
that  had  already  located,  caused  the  Indians  to  take  action 
against  him  and  the  other  traders  brou^dit  with  him.  He 
cxi)erienced  a  lf)n}^  strusfjle.  during-  which  time  one  of  his 
companions  was  murdered,  but  finally  in  1787  he  was  per- 
mitted a  share  of  the  trade.  Two  years  later  he  started 
out  on  his  first  exploring  trip,  which  has  connected  his  name 
to  Canadian  history  for  all  time  to  come.  He  left  I'ort 
Chipewyau  in  June,  1789,  with  a  small  party  of  Canadians 
and  Indian  guides,  and  while  exploring  the  region  around 
Great  Slave  Lake  he  discovered  the  great  river  that  now 
bears  his  name,  which  he  traced  to  its  mouth  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  He  then  returned  to  luirt  Chipewyau  after  being 
away  just  102  days.  He  started  out  on  another  trip  three 
years  later  that  brought  him  to  Peace  River,  and  crossing 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  July 
22,  1793.  From  this  time  on.  Sir  Alexander  devoted  his 
time  and  energies  to  fur  trading  and  accumulated  an  im- 
mense fortune.  He  later  removed  to  Scotland,  where  he 
died  in  1820.  After  his  return  to  England  in  1801  he  pub- 
lished a  fascinating  narrative  of  his  exploratory  work,  en- 
titled: "Voyages  from  Montreal  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
Through  the  Continent  of  North  America  to  the  Arctic  and 
Pacific  Oceans". 
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Mackenzie,  Sir  William.  Railroad  builder.  The  man 
responsible  for  the  construction  and  successful  operation 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  He  was  born  at  Kirk- 
field,  Ont..  in  1849,  and  received  his  education  there.  He 
then  took  up  teaching  school,  later  entering  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. His  first  interest  in  railroad  work  was  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  when  he  received  a  contract  from  them 
on  the  Midland  division.  He  then  built  a  section  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  section.  In 
1886  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Sir  Donald  Mann,  and 
since  that  date  has  been  responsible  for  many  thousand 
miles  of  railroads  in  Canada  and  many  foreign  countries. 
Sir  William  is  now  president  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
System,  which  comprises  more  than  8,000  miles  of  railways. 
He  is  also  deeply  interested  in  many  other  subsidiary  rail- 
ways, street  railways  and  other  public  service  corporations. 
He  was  knighted  in  1911. 

Mackenzie,  William  Lyon.  Reformer,  statesman,  and 
leader  of  the  Rebellion  of  1837  in  Upper  Canada.  He  was 
born  near  Dundee,  Scotland,  March  12,  1795.  He  received 
very  little  schooling  in  his  younger  days,  as  his  father  died 
shortly  after  his  birth,  and  the  family  being  left  with  very 
little  means,  made  it  necessary  for  William  to  start  earn- 
ing his  own  living  when  but  a  young  boy.  In  1820  he  came 
to  Canada  with  his  mother,  first  settling  at  York  (now 
Toronto),  later  Dundas,  and  finally  at  Queenstown,  at  which 
place  he  entered  into  business  for  himself  as  a  storekeeper 
with  the  small  savings  he  managed  to  get  together  from 
his  many  years  of  hard  work.  He  then  began  to  take  in- 
terest in  political  matters,  which  led  him  to  publish  a  news- 
paper in  1824,  called  the  "Colonial  Advocate",  in  which  he 
expressed  his  views  against  the  management  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Finally  a  mob  of  rioters  wrecked  his  printing 
office,  but  this  did  not  stop  his  criticisms,  which  finally 
aroused  strong  opposition  among  the  Tories,  the  leader  of 
which  was  Sir  John  P.everly  Robinson.    In  1828  he  entered 
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his  political  career  by  being  elected  to  the  Assci.iIjIv.  Two 
years  later  he  was  re-elected,  but  was  expelled  from  office 
on  a  charge  that  he  published  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  without  permission.  He  was  re-elected  four 
other  times,  and  each  time  was  refused  admission  to  the  As- 
sembly. He  visited  England  in  1832,  and  while  there  he 
advocated  many  important  reforms  for  Canada,  and  was 
successful  in  having  certain  officials  removed.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Canada,  and  in  1834,  York  (now  Toronto)  elected 
him  its  first  Mayor.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  was  this  time  admitted.  He 
was  defeated  for  re-election  in  1836,  along  with  all  the  other 
members  of  his  party  of  Reformers.  This  caused  Mackenzie 
great  bitterness,  and  he  began  to  openly  applaud  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada,  who  were  planing  insurrection  and  a 
separate  form  of  government.  This  action  led  to  open  re- 
bellion, and  on  November  25.  1837,  Mackenzie  made  an 
attempt  to  set  up  a  provisional  government,  but  it  proved 
a  failure,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  country.  He  fled 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  caused  considerable  trouble, 
which  finally  led  to  his  arrest,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  a 
term  in  prison  at  Rochester,  X.Y.  He  was  pardoned  before 
his  term  expired,  and  then  took  up  work  at  New  York  City. 
When  the  Canadian  Government  proclaimed  a  general 
amnesty  in  1849  to  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion, 
Mackenzie  returned  to  Toronto,  and  served  in  the  Assembly 
from  1851  to  1858.  He  was  a  man  of  great  moral  courage, 
and  could  neither  be  bribed,  bullied  or  cajoled.  Most  of  the 
reforms  he  advocated  has  since  been  adopted  and  have 
proved  very  beneficial  to  the  country.  He  died  in  Toronto 
on  August  29,  1861. 

Mackinnon,  Donald  Alexander.  Barrister  and  states- 
man. He  was  born  in  Vigh,  P.E.I.,  February  21,  1863,  re- 
ceiving his  education  there,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  College 
and  the  Dalhousie  University.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
188/,  and  was  appointed  King's  Counsel  in  1900.     He  suc- 
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cessfully  practised  his  profession  in  Georgetown,  and  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Island  bar.  In  1893  he  was  elected 
to  the  Lejjislative  Assembly  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
as'ain  in  1897.  He  was  appointed  Attorney-General  for  the 
province  in  1899,  and  in  1900  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Conunons.  h'rom  1904  to  1911  he  was  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Prince  Edward  Island.  He  has  always  taken  a  leading 
part  in  providing  transportation  facilities  for  the  Province, 
and  advancing  the  a.Ljricultural  and  fishing  interests. 

McLeod,  Henry  Fulton.  Statesman.  He  was  born  in 
Fredcricton,  N.B.,  September  14,  1871,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  New  Brunswick  University.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1895,  and  from  1907  to  1908  was  Mayor  of 
I'redericton.  He  was  then  elected  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  has  been  Solicitor-General  since  1908.  He  has 
been  a  contriljiitor  to  the  press  on  many  political  and  other 
subjects.  He  is  an  excellent  speaker,  and  a  man  of  great 
force  and  ability. 

McMillan,  Sir  Daniel  Hunter.  Statesman.  He  was 
born  in  Whitby,  Ont.,  in  January,  1846,  and  received  his 
education  there  and  at  Collingwood.  He  was  in  active  ser- 
vice on  the  Niagara  frontier  in  1864,  and  again  in  the  I'enian 
Raid  in  186(5.  In  1885  he  also  served  in  the  North  ..est  Re- 
bellion as  major  of  the  95th  Regiment,  and  two  years  later 
appointed  to  the  command.  T^^:  then  settled  down  in  Win- 
nii)cg,  and  later  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Manitoba 
Free  Press".  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  and 
represented  his  constituency  until  1900.  in  which  year  he 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  for  .Manitf)ba.  He  re- 
signed this  office  in  1911.  While  at  the  Government  House 
in  1901  he  had  the  great  honor  of  entertaining  the  present 
King  and  Queen.  He  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  in 
1910.  He  is  a  splendid  type  of  Canadian,  and  has  done  much 
in  developing  the  great  Northwest. 

McCrae,  Lieut.-Col.  John.  Noted  physician  and  soldier- 
poet.    Born  in  Guelph,  Ont.,  November  30,  1872,  and  received 
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Iiis  education  there  at  the  Collegiate  Institute  and  at  Toronto 
University,  from  which  he  graduated  successively  in  arts 
and  medicine,  and  then  pursued  post-graduate  work  in  Lon- 
don.   He  later  returned  to  Canada  and  settled  in  Montreal, 
where  he  took  up  the  practice  of  medicine  and  won   the 
highest  distinction  in  his  profession.     I'rom   1899  to  1900 
he  was  on  active  service  in  the  South  African  war  as  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery,  and  was  present  at  Belfast.  Lydenburg 
and  other  important  engagements.     He  was  then  in   full 
command  of  the  16th  Battery  of  the  Canadian  Ineld  Artil- 
lery.   At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany,  in  August, 
1914,  he  was  engaged  in  some  medical  research  work,  and 
at  once  terminated  his  studies,  and  returned  to  Canada  to 
assist  in  preparing  Canada's  Expeditionary  Force  for  over- 
seas service.     He  then  returned  to  England,  and  then  to 
France,  where  he  served  continuously  until   his  untimely 
death  in  January.  1918.    After  seeing  active  service  at  the 
battle  of  Flanders.  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  McCrae  earned 
undying  honor  by  his  contribution  to  our  war  literature  in 
his  most  touching  and  gripping  of  poems,   "In   Flanders' 
Field".    This  immortal  poem  stands  without  a  peer  in  the 
literature  of  the  Great  War.    His  other  well-known  poem 
is  "The  An>--ous  Dead".    This  poem  is  also  relating  to  the 
Great  War.    In  memory  of  his  imperishable  fame,  a  move- 
ment was  started  throughout  the  Dominion,  by  members 
of  the  Canadian  Club,  in  January.  1918.  to  raise  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  on  th<-     "ttlefields  of 
Flanders  to  mark  the  "hallov.ed  couch  of  Canada's  immortal 
dead",  at  which  place  this  great  soldier  contracted  a  severe 
attack  of  pneumonia  that  caused  his  d'.ath  on  January  28, 

1918. 

McNab,  Sir  Allan  Napier.  A  soldier  and  statesman,  for 
many  years  a  very  prominent  Conservative  in  the  old  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  He  was  born  in  Niagara  Falls,  Ont..  and 
while  only  a  boy  at  school  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  and  he 
at  once  showed  his  loyalty  by  enlisting  in  the  British  navy 
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in  1812.  He  later  left  the  navy,  but  served  in  the  army  until 
the  war  was  over.  He  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  a  few  years  later.  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  for  Upper  Canada,  and  from  1837  to  1841  was 
Speaker  of  that  body.  As  colonel  of  militia  he  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1837, 
and  for  his  services  he  was  knighted.  On  the  defeat  of  the 
Liberals  in  1844  he  was  elected  Speaker,  and  in  1845  he  in- 
troduced the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  which  met  with  great 
opposition,  and  finally  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Conserva- 
tives in  1848,  at  which  time  he  resigned  as  Speaker,  but  con- 
tinued to  sit  in  the  Assembly.  On  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Francis  Hincks  in  1854,  Sir  Allan  was  called  to  form  a 
Ministry.  For  the  next  three  years  he  was  joint  Premier 
with  Morin.  He  then  spent  three  years  in  England,  return- 
ing to  Canada  again  in  1860.  He  was  at  once  elected  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  of  which  he  was  Speaker  during  the  last 
session  before  his  death  in  1862. 

Magrath,  Charles  Alexander.  Statesman.  He  was  born 
in  Augusta,  Ont.,  April  22,  1860,  and  received  his  education 
by  private  tuition.  After  being  admitted  a  Dominion  land 
surveyor  he  went  to  the  Northwest  Territories  in  1878, 
where  he  practised  his  profession  for  the  next  seven  years. 
He  was  then  connected  with  some  very  extensive  irrigation 
works  in  Southern  Alberta,  and  is  considered  to  have  done 
more  to  develop  what  is  known  as  the  sub-arid  districts  of 
Alberta  than  any  other  man  in  the  West.  At  the  general 
election  of  1891  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1908  to  1911.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Taft-Fielding  reciprocity  compact 
in  1911,  d  in  1917  he  was  appointed  the  Dominion  Fuel 
Controller  by  Sir  Robert  Borden.  M:i'jrath  is  the  author 
of  a  volume  entitled  'Canada's  Growth  and  Some  Problems 
Affecting  It",  which  he  published  in  1910,  and  he  has  given 
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lectures  on  "Some  Western  Problems".  He  is  without  doubt 
Canada's  foremost  irrigation  engineer,  and  one  of  the  best 
men  that  the  West  has  sent  to  Ottawa. 

Mercer,  Major-General  Malcolm  S.  Distinguished 
soldier,  who  laid  down  his  life  for  his  country  on  June  2, 
1916,  during  the  Battle  of  Sanctuary  in  the  War  of  Nations. 
In  command  of  the  Third  Canadian  Division  in  France,  he 
took  a  very  important  part  in  this  fierce  battle,  and  it  was 
General  Mercer  ^ind  his  gallant  men  that  broke  the  German 
drive  on  its  way  to  Calais  in  1915. 

General  Mercer  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Etobicoke, 
Ont.,  in  1864.  Later  the  family  moved  to  Tillsonburg  vhere 
he  finished  his  public  schooling.  He  then  attended  t  Col- 
legiate Institute  at  St.  Catharines,  after  which  he  entered 
the  University  of  Toronto,  where  he  finished  his  educational 
training.  It  was  while  at  college  that  he  first  became  in- 
terested in  military  training.  He  was  later  given  command 
of  the  troops  sent  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  tc  quell  a  riot  there. 

In  1912,  he  went  to  Europe  with  Sir  Sam  Hughes  to  see 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  English,  Swiss  and  French  armies. 
On  returning  to  Canada,  General  Mercer  succeeded  Sir 
Henry  Pellatt  in  command  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles. 

When  the  War  of  Nations  broke  out  in  August,  1914, 
General  Mercer  volunteered  his  serves  for  overseas,  at  once, 
and  later  was  given  command  of  the  Third  Canadian  Divi- 
sion. It  was  not  long  before  iie  proceeded  overseas,  where 
he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war. 
It  was  while  making  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  front 
trenches  that  General  Mercer  received  his  fatal  wound. 

He  was  considered  by  military  experts  to  have  been  one 
of  the  ablest  soldiers  that  Canada  has  produced.  During 
his  gallant  and  distinguished  services  in  the  field,  in  1915 
and  1916,  his  name  was  mentioned  twice  in  despatches  by 
Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 

Meredith,  Sir  William  Ralph.  Statesman  and  jurist. 
.One  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most  respected  of  the 
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members  oi  the  Canadian  bench.  He  was  horn  in  Middle- 
sex County,  Ontario,  March  31,  1840,  and  attended  school 
at  London,  Ont..  and  later  the  Toronto  University.  He  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1861,  and  practised  his  profession  very 
successfully  for  many  years  at  London,  Ont.,  and  then  at 
Toronto,  becoming  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Provincial  Bar. 
During  his  professional  career  he  has  been  engaged  in  many 
important  cases,  both  criminal  and  civil,  including  the  mys- 
terious Biddulph  nmrder  case  and  the  McCabc  poisoning 
case,  in  both  of  which  he  specially  distinguished  himself. 
He  was  first  attracted  to  political  life  in  1872,  at  which  time 
he  was  elected  to  the  Ontario  Assembly.  He  held  this  seat 
for  the  next  twenty-two  years,  and  then  in  1894  v/as  ap- 
l)c)inted  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
Ontario.  In  1012  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  durt,  with  the  title  of  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario. 
He  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  Queen  Victoria 
in   1896. 

Metcalfe,  Charles  Theophilus,  Baron.  A  British  states- 
man and  colonial  administrator.  He  was  born  at  Calcutta, 
India,  but  received  his  education  in  England.  On  complet- 
ing his  education  at  Eton,  he  returned  to  India,  where  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  stay- 
ed in  India  until  1838,  and  during  this  time  he  held  several 
very  important  offices,  being  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  India  in  1829,  and  temporary  Governor-General 
in  1835.  In  1839  the  British  Government  appointed  him 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  while  there  he  showed  great  tact 
and  executive  ability.  In  1842,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
the  following  vear  was  appointed  Governor-General  of 
Canada.  Though  personally  a  man  of  great  popularity  and 
a  great  many  admirable  qualities,  Metcalfe's  political  train- 
ing was  that  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  was  unfor- 
tunate for  him  that  he  was  sent  to  Canada  at  a  time  when 
the  movement  for  responsible  government  was  at  its 
height.     In  view  of  his  past  career  and  other  evidence,  it 
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seems  that  his  opposition  to  Baldwin,  Lnfontaine  and  other 
reformers,  was  the  result  of  instructions  from  the  Home 
Government,  and  not  of  personal  inclinations.  After  three 
years  of  office,  Metcalfe  resigned  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land.   He  died  in  1846. 

Minto,  Gilbert  J<An  Murray  Kymynmond  Elliot, 
Fourth  Earl  of.  A  British  soldit-r  and  statesman.  He  was 
born  in  1847,  and  received  his  education  at  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  .\fter  graduating  in  1867,  he  entered 
the  Scots  Guards,  but  resigned  in  1870.  He  next  served 
in  1877,  when  he  was  in  active  service  with  the  Turks, 
in  their  war  against  Russia,  and  from  1878  to  1879  he  w.is 
with  Lord  Roberts  in  the  second  Afghan  War.  While  in 
Canada,  from  1883  to  1885,  he  was  military  secretary  to 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  A\ho  was  then  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Can., (la.  He  was  also  chief-of-staff  to  General  Mid- 
dleton  during  the  Riel  Rebellion.  Lord  Minto  returned  to 
Canila  in  1898  as  Governor-General,  and  held  the  office 
until  1904.  On  returning  to  England,  he  was  appointed 
the  following  year  Viceroy  of  India.  He  resigned  this  office 
in  1910  and  returned  to  England.    He  died  in  1914. 

Monk,  Charles  Stanley,  Viscount.  A  British  states- 
man. He  was  born  at  Templemore,  Ireland,  and  received 
his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  After  graduat- 
ing, he  w^as  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  p'-actiscd  his  pro- 
fession very  successfully  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1852 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  life,  being  elected  to 
Parliament.  From  1855  to  1858,  he  was  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury. He  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada  in 
1861,  and  served  in  this  office  until  1868,  at  which  time  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  held  other  very  important 
offices  until  his  death  in  1894. 

Morin,  Auguste  Norbert.  Jurist  and  statesman.  For 
more  than  twenty-five  years  one  of  the  foremost  Liberals 
of  Quebec,  and  twice  Premier  of  Canada.  He  was  born  at 
Saint  Michel,  Que.,  and  was  educated  at  the  Quebec  Sem- 
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inary.    He  later  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
J 828.    After  two  years  of  practice  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  of  Quebec,  where  he  immediately  won  recogni- 
tion, and  in  1834  was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  that 
were  appointed  to  inform  the  British  Government  of  the 
political  conditions  in  Canada.     He  was  again  elected  to 
the  Canadian  Assembly  after  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  at  wh    ''  time  he  became  a  prominent  follower  of 
Lafontaine  i^n'      aldwin,  in  whose  Ministry  he  was  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands  from  1842  to  1843.    He  was  re- 
elected in  1844,  and  served  as  a  member  until  1848,  and 
from  this  time  until  1851  he  was  Speaker.    Morin  worked 
long  and  faithfully  for  reform  during  the  great  struggle 
for   responsible   government.    His   wonderful   ability   and 
past  experience  won  for  him  the  greatest  respect,  and  on 
the  retirement  of  Sir  Louis  Lafontaine,   Morin  was  ap- 
pointed leader  of  the  Lower  Canada  Liberals.    In  1851  he 
joined  Sir  Francis  Hincks  in  forming  a  Ministry,  and  held 
this  office  until  1854,  at  which  time  he  resigned  on  defeat 
of  his  party.     He  then  united  with  Sir  Allen   McNab  in 
forming  a  Coalition  Ministry  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  long-delayed  reforms.    After  the  change  was  made, 
his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  resigned  in  1855  to  accept 
the  less  arduous  position  of  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Quebec,  which  position  he  held  until  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death  in  1865. 

Mount  Stephen,  George  Stephen,  First  Baron.  Finan- 
cier and  railway  promoter.  The  first  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway.  He  was  born  in  Dufftown,  Banff- 
shire, Scotland,  June  5,  1829.  He  received  his  education 
there.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1850  and  located  in  Mont- 
real, at  which  place  he  entered  the  employ  of  his  uncle, 
who  was  in  the  dry  goods  business.  Ten  years  later  he 
purchased  the  business,  and  the  firm  expanded  very  rapid- 
ly. Mount  Stephen,  through  his  successful  business  ability, 
became  very  wealthy,  and  in  1876  was  elected  president 
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of  the  Bank  of  iMontreal.  He  resigned  this  position  in 
1881,  and  became  deeply  interested  in  railway  construc- 
tion throughout  Manitoba  and  Minnesota,  which  led  up  to 
the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  This 
added  greatly  to  his  wealth,  of  which  he  has  given  very 
freely  for  philanthropic  purposes,  one  of  his  largest  dona- 
tions being  $500,000,  for  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  at 
Montreal.  He  was  created  a  baronet  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  1886,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Mowat,  Sir  Oliver.  Statesman  and  jurist,  who  had 
the  great  distinction  of  being  Premier  of  Ontario  for  a 
period  of  twenty-four  consecutive  years.  He  was  born  at 
Kingston,  Ont.,  in  1820,  and  received  his  education  there. 
He  later  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 
being  called  to  the  Bar  in  1841.  He  practised  his  profes- 
sion very  successfully  for  a  number  of  years  at  Kingston, 
ano  then  took  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Canadian  Assembly  in  1857,  where  his  influence  was 
immediately  felt,  because  of  his  high  standing  at  the  bar. 
He  was  Provincial  Secretary  in  the  Brown-Dorin  Cabinet, 
in  1858,  and  from  1863  to  1864  he  was  Postmaster-General 
in  the  Macdonald-Dorin  Ministry.  Sir  Oliver  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  movement  for  Confederation,  although 
he  retired  from  pul^lic  life  in  1864,  just  when  the  move- 
ment had  become  nicely  started.  From  1864  to  1872  he 
was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  Ontario.  He  then 
succeeded  Edward  Blake  as  Premier  of  Ontario,  which  of- 
fice he  held  until  1896,  at  w  hich  time  the  Liberal  party  again 
came  into  power,  and  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  He  resigned  the  following  year, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death  was  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  Ontario. 

Mulock,  Sir  William.  Statesman  -  "  jurist.  He  was 
born  at  Bond  Head,  Ont.,  January  19,  1843,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  Newmarket  Grammar  School  and  Uni- 
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versity  of  Toronto,  of  which  he  was  \'icc-ChaiiccIlor  from 
1881  to  1900.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1868,  and  prac- 
tised in  Toronto,  where  lie  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Bar.  He  later  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  in  1882 
was  elected  as  a  Liberal  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  while  a  private  member,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  debates.  He  also  had  a  keen  interest  in  all  ques- 
tions relalinf?  to  aj^^riculturc,  banking  and  conmierce.  On 
the  formation  of  the  Laurier  Cabinet,  July  13,  1896,  he  was 
appointed  Postmaster-General,  which  office  he  held  until 
1905,  when  he  retired  from  public  life.  He  then  accepted 
the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Ontario  Exchequer.  During  his 
term  of  office  as  Postmaster-General,  Sir  William  estab- 
lished a  new  three-cent  Canadian  postage  rate,  from  Can- 
ada to  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  in  1898  it  was  through 
his  efforts  that  the  one  penny  (two  cents)  letter  rate  was 
adopted  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal.  He  also  intro(fuced  a  law 
which  created  the  Dominion  Department  of  Labor,  of  which 
he  was  its  first  Minister  from  1900  to  1905.  He  was  al- 
ways a  strong  advocate  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  both 
in  industrial  and  in  international  disputes.  He  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  in  1902. 

Murray,  George  Henry.  Statesman;  since  1896 
l^remier  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  born  at  Grand  Narrows, 
X.S.,  June  7,  1861,  and  was  educated  there  and  at  the  Bos- 
ton University.  He  was  admittod  lo  the  bar  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  188v^,  and  practised  his  profession  for  many  years  there- 
after at  North  Sydney,  N.S.  In  1889  he  entered  his  political 
eareer,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislative  Council.  He  resigned  two  years  later 
and  unsuccessfully  contested  a  seat  in  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons.     He  was  then  fv  appointed  to  the    "ouncil, 
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Stevens  Fielding  Cabinet.     When  Fielding  was  appointed 
to  a  seat  in  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  in  1896.  Murray  sue- 
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r>d  in  1914  his  opposition  to  prohibition  led  to  a 
coniproniise,  which  resulted  in  the  local  option  law. 

Murray,  James.  A  British  soldier  and  colonial  admin- 
istrator, who  was  the  fust  Covernor  of  Canada.  He  was 
born  in  1719,  and  when  he  became  of  ajje  he  entered  t^he 
British  army.  He  saw  a  {,neat  deal  of  service,  and  in  1757 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  at  which  time  he 
was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  America.  The  next  year  he 
was  in  command  of  a  brigade  at  the  sicRc  of  Louisburji:,  and 
was  one  of  W-.lfe's  bri^-adier-  '-  the  expedition  against 
Quebec  in  1759.  After  the  Dr  -Oi  •  tory.  Murray  was  left 
in  command  of  the  city,  and  three  years  Inter  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Canada.  His  term  of  office  was  one 
of  many  difificult  problems,  and  after  three  years  of  office 
he  was  recalled  to  England.  He  was  made  a  General  in 
1783,  and  died  in  1794. 

Murray,  Sir  John.  Naturalist,  geographer  and  deep- 
sea  explorer.  One  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  oceanog- 
raphy and  marine  biology  in  his  day.  He  was  born  at 
Cobourg,  Ont.,  March  3.  1841,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  public  schools,  London,  Ont.;  X'ictoria  College,  Co- 
bourg, and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  had 
his  first  practical  experience  in  1868,  when  he  visited  the 
Arctic  regions  to  make  a  study  of  its  plant  and  animal  life. 
From  1872  to  1876,  he  was  a  member  of  the  "Challenger" 
expedition,  which  explored  the  ocean  basins,  and  edited  a 
rep<irt  that  comprised  fifty  large  volumes.  He  has  also 
been  on  many  other  very  iniporlant  expeditions,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  world's  greatest  authorities  in  his 
field  of  endeavor.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Ocean",  and  a 
"General  Account  of  the  Science  of  the  Sea".  He  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1898.  Sir  John  died  in  1914. 
Oliver,  Frank.    Journalist  and  strtesman.     Minister  of 
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the  Interior  in  the  Laurier  Cabinet  from  1905  to  1911,  and 
founder  of  the  Edmonton  '"Bulletin",  which  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Liberal  dailies  in  Canada.    He  was  born  in 
Peel  County,  Ont.,  in  1853,  but  removed  to  Winnipeg  while 
very  young,  and  later  to  Edmonton,  where  he  settled  down 
and  became  interested  in  journalism.     He  entered  his  pub- 
lic life  in  1883,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  old 
Northwest  Council.    He  retained  this  seat  until  1888,  at 
which  time  he  sat  in  the  Northwest  Assembly,  which  took 
the  place  of  the  Council.    This  seat  he  held  until  1896,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons.    In 
1905  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  appointed  him  to  succeed  Sir  Clif- 
ford Sifton  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs,  which  office  he  retained  until  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Laurier  administration  in  1911.    He  then  con- 
tinued to  represent  Edmonton  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a   private   member.     While   Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Oliver  travelled  a  great  deal,  including  a  journey  in  1910  of 
8,000  miles  throughout  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  has 
done  much  to  promote  the  settlement  of  the  West  by  the 
introduction  of  a  very  desirable  class  of  immigrants.    He 
has  taken  a  very  prominent  part  during  the  past  few  years 
in  the  advancement  of  the  Great  West. 

Oliver,  Hon.  John.  Statesman,  who  on  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  H.  C.  Brewster,  was  appointed  Premier  of  British 
Columbia. 

"Honest  John  Oliver,"  as  he  is  often  called,  was  born  in 
Hartington,  Derbyshire,  England,  on  July  31,  1856,  and  at 
the  age  of  eleven  became  a  wage-earner  in  the  lead  and  iron 
mines  of  Derbyshire.  In  1870  he  came  to  Canada  with  his 
parents  and  settled  in  Maryborough,  Ont.,  where  the  family 
took  to  farming.  During  the  summer  young  John  worked 
on  the  farm,  and  in  the  winter  he  worked  in  the  woods.  In 
his  spare  time  he  worked  in  a  stone  quarry  near  by,  and 
soon  became  a  very  efficient  stonemason.  In  1877  he  want- 
ed to  branch  out  for  himself,  and  as  the  general  tendency 
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was  to  drift  West  at  this  time,  lie  proceeded  to  the  Tacihc 
Coast  by  way  of  the  United  States.  From  San  ]<ranciscn. 
he  proceeded  north  to  Victoria,  B.C.,  where  he  obtamed  a 
position  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  on  survey  work. 
Later  in  the  same  year  he  decided  to  take  up  a  homestead, 
and  selected  his  land  on  the  sea  coast,  in  Surrey,  and  by 
hard  and  tedious  work  he  endeavored  to  develop  one  of  the 
best  farms  on  the  coast,  and  up  to  this  day  he  is  one  of  the 
.nost  successful  farmers  in  the  rrovincc. 

Eleven  years  after  taking  up  the  homestead  he  brought 
the  first  steam  threshing  outfit  into  the  Province,  and  later 
commenced  a  small  saw  mill  to  prepare  lumber  for  his  farm 
buildings.  His  political  career  began  very  early,  first  tak- 
ing up  office  in  a  municipal  office;  but  it  was  not  until  1900 
that  he  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and 
then  sat  for  ten  consecutive  sessions.  In  1912  he  was  de- 
feated, but  in  1916  he  came  back  stronger  than  ever,  and 
was  given  the  portfolio  of  Agriculture  and  Railways  by 
Premier  Brewster. 

On  the  death  of   Premier   Brewster,  March   3,   1918, 
Oliver  was  appointed  Premier  of  the  Province. 

Osier,  Sir  Edmund  Boyce.     Financier  and  legislator, 
one  of  the  leading  bankers  of  the  Dominion,  and  a  prom- 
inent Conservative  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  since 
1896.     He  was  born  in  Simcoc  County,  Ont.,  in  1845,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  Dundas  Grammar  School.    He 
commenced  his  business  career  in  the  Bank  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, and  after  the  failure  of  that  institution  he  went  mto 
partnership  with  the  la.^e  Henry  Pellatt.    Later  he  joined 
the  late  H.  C.  Hammond,  forming  the  firm  of  Osier  &  Ham- 
mond, financiers  and  stock  brokers.    He  then  became  in- 
terested in  railroad  construction  work  in  Ontario,  and  is 
now  a  director  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.    He  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Mayor  of  Toronto  in  1892,  but  was  defeated. 
In  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.     Sir 
Edmund  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Taft-Fielding  reci- 
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procjty  treaty  in  1911.  He  was  for  many  years  a  trustee 
of  the  University  "-f  Toronto,  but  resipfned  in  1914  as  a  pro- 
test ajjainst  the  continued  employment  of  Germans  as 
members  of  the  teaching  staff.  In  1912  he  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  During  his  successful  business  career 
he  has  accumulated  great  wealth,  of  which  he  gives  very 
freely  to  public  and  charitable  institutions.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  Dominion  Bank,  and  director  of  many  other 
banks  and  industrial  corporations. 

Osier,  Sir  William.  A  noted  physician  and  surgeon. 
He  was  l)orn  at  Bond  Head,  Out.,  July  12,  1849,  and  studied 
at  the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine  and  McGill  University, 
and  later  in  London,  Berlin  aid  Vienna.  He  returned  to 
Canada  in  1874  and  was  appointed  professor  of  physiolog>^ 
and  pathology  at  M::^r"ill  University.  He  held  this  position 
until  1884,  at  which  time  ^.e  accepted  the  professorship  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  next  im- 
portant duties  were  professor  of  the  principals  of  the  hos- 
pital, to  Johns  Hopkin  University,  which  position  he  filled 
initil  bis  appointment  as  professor  (jf  medicine  at  Oxford, 
England,  in  1905.  .Sir  William's  work  has  touched  prac- 
tically every  field  of  medicine,  and  as  a  student  ho  made 
many  experiments.  He  is  also  the  author  of  many  medic- 
inal works,  including  '"The  IVinciples  and  Practice  of  .\tcdi- 
cine",  "The  Teacher  and  Student",  "A  Way  of  Life",  "Sci- 
ence and  Immortality",  and  "Counsels  and  Ideals".  When 
leaving  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1905,  he  delivered  a 
farcv.cll  address,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  "comparative 
usclcs?ness  of  nicn  over  forty  years  of  age",  vhich  attract- 
ed wide  attention,  and  was  generally  misinterpreted  and 
misunderstood.  Sir  \\'illiam  is  a  physician  of  the  highest 
ability,  and  has  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Otter,  Sir  William  Dillon.  A  distinguished  Canadian 
soldier,  who  gave  his  valuable  services  to  the  country  dur- 
ir.;^'  the  Xorthwcst  Rebellion,  and  was  in  command  of  the 
Inst  Canadian  contingent  in  the  South  Afri:an  War.     He 
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was  born  near  Clinton,  Ont.,  December  3,  1843,  and  received 
his  education  at  Goderich,  Toronto  Model  School  and  Up- 
per Canada  College.    At  the  young  age  of  eighteen  he  join- 
ed the  militia,  and  in  1866  took  an  active  part  in  the  Fenian 
Raids.    He  was  promoted  to  Major  in  1869,  and  to  L-'euten- 
ant-Colonel  in  1874.    When  the  Northwest  Rebellion  broke 
out  in  1885  be  wa<:  connnandant  of  the  Royal  School  of  In- 
fantry at  Toronto.    He  at  once  proceeded  West,  and  it  was 
the  troops  under  his  connnand  that  prevented  the  junction 
of  the  forces  of  Riel  and  T.ig  F.car,  which  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  moves  that  ended  the  rebellion.    He 
again  saw  active  service  in  the  South  .\frican  War,  at  which 
time  he  had  full  command  ot  the  Canadian  contingent.    He 
was  present  at  the  battles  in  Orange  Free  State  from  Feb- 
ruary until  May,  1900.  and  was  w.nmded  in  April  at  Israel's 
Foint.    lie  was'  also  mentioned  twice  'n  '  he  despatches,  and 
received  thanks  from  the  Dominion  Farliament,  and  later 
thanked  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  with   whom  he 
and  his  men  had  the  honor  t(.  dine.     1-Vom  FX)8  to  1910  he 
was  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  then  until  1912  v,as  In- 
spector-General and  Chief   Military  Advisor  of   the    Min- 
ister of  Militia.    He  retired  from  active  service  in  1912,  and 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  in  1914  by  King  Cicorge  V. 
Papineau,  Louis  Joseph.    A  French-Canadian  political 
leader.    He  was  born  at  Montreal  in  1786,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec.     He  later  studied 
law,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1810.    Not  meeting  with 
very  great  success  in  his  law  practice  he  entered  politics 
and  was  elected  to  the  .\ssembly  of  Lower  Canada  in  1809. 
In  1815  he  was  appointed  Speaker,  which  position  he  retain- 
ed for  the  next  twenty-two  years.    During  this  period  the 
French-Canadians    had    many    grievances,    and    when    the 
Lower  Canada  rebellion  broke  out  in   1837  Papineau  took 
a  verv  active  part  as  leader,  and  was  formally  charged  with 
high  treason.    He  then  fled  to  the  States,  and  two  years 
later  to  France,  where  h?  stayed  until  amnesty  was  granted 
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in  1847  to  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion.  He  then 
returned  to  Canada,  and  was  again  elected  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  Union.  He  retired  from  public  life  in  1854,  but  to 
the  end  of  his  life  he  always  maintained  that  Canada  should 
establish  its  political  independence,  "for  Canadians,"  he 
said,  "need  never  expect  justice  from  England,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  her  would  be  an  eternal  disgrace".    He  died  in  1871. 

Parker,  Sir  Gilbert.  A  distinguished  novelist  and 
statesman.  He  was  born  in  Camden  East,  Ont.,  November 
23rd,  1860,  and  received  his  education  at  Trinity 
University,  Toronto.  In  188-K  he  became  interested  in 
literature  and  journalism,  and  moved  to  Australia  the  fol- 
lowing year,  where  he  was  appointed  associate-editor  of 
the  Sydney  "]\iorning  Herald".  He  then  made  an  extensive 
tour  amcng  the  South  .Sea  Islands  and  to  Egypt,  Northern 
Canada,  India  and  manv  other  lands  under  British  control. 
His  first  works  of  importance  appeared  as  early  as  1888,  at 
which  time  his  "Faust"  appeared  for  the  modern  stage.  The 
following  year  he  wrote  "The  \  cndetta"  and  "No  Defence", 
and  his  "Round  the  Compass  in  Australia"  appeared  in  1892. 
This  work  gave  a  description  of  his  travels  through  the 
country.  He  then  gained  much  prominence  through  his 
stories  of  French-Canadian  life  and  adventures  in  Northern 
Canada.  These  works  include  "Piene  and  His  People", 
"Mrs.  Falchion",  "The  Trespasser",  "The  Trail  of  the 
Sword",  "An  Adventure  of  the  North",  "The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty"  and  "The  Right  of  Way".  His  later  works  in- 
clude "The  Battle  of  the  Strong"  and  "The  Weavers".  In 
1896  he  removed  to  London  and  became  interested  in  poli- 
tical affairs,  being  elected  to  Parliament  in  1900,  and  re- 
elected in  1906,  and  again  in  1910,  and  retained  the  seat  un- 
til June,  1918,  at  which  time  he  retired  from  public  life. 
He  was  knighted  by  King  Edward  VII.  in  1902,  and  created 
a  Baronet  in  1905.  In  1916  King  George  V.  appointed  him 
a  Privy  Councillor. 
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Parkin,  George  Robert.  Author  and  educator.  He  was 
born  at  Salisbury,  N.S.,  February  8th.  1846,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  Universities  of  New  Brunswick  and  Ox- 
iord.  He  entered  the  teaching  profession  when  a  very 
young  man,  and  later  became  the  principal  of  the  College 
School  at  Fredcricton,  which  position  he  retained  until  1895, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position  as  principal  of  Up- 
per Canada  College  at  Toronto.  He  later  went  to  Eng- 
land to  direct  the  enterprises  which  the  will  of  Cecil  Rhodes 
established.  Dr.  Parkin  has  always  taken  a  very  deep  in- 
terest in  Imperial  F'ederation,  and  many  of  his  best  books 
are  written  on  this  r  oblem,  among  which  are,  "Imperial 
Federation",  ''Round  the  Empire"  and  "The  Great  Domin- 
ion". In  1908  his  "Life  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald"  appear- 
ed, in  which  Dr.  Parkin's  ideals  and  imperialistic  views  are 
revealed,  as    in    his  later  book,  "The  Rhodes  Scholarship". 

Parlow,  Mary  Kathleen.  Canadian  violinist,  recog- 
nized as  the  greatest  woman  violinist  of  her  generation. 
She  was  born  in  Calgary,  Alta.,  September  20th,  1890,  and 
when  only  five  years  old  removed  with  her  p-' rents  to  San 
Francisco,  where  she  received  her  first  nuu  .al  instruction. 
She  later  studied  at  St.  Petersburg  (now  Petrograd)  and 
London.  In  1908  she  made  her  debut  as  a  matured  artist  in 
Petrograd,  and  returned  to  the  L'nited  States  the  following 
year.  In  1910  she  m.  le  an  extensive  tour  in  Canada  and 
the  L'nited  States,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  great 
favor  and  enthusiasm.  She  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  great  musicians,  and  a  daughter  of  which  Canada 
can  well  feel  proud. 

Paterson,  William.  Sta  jsman,  who  for  forty  years 
was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Liberal  party.  lie 
was  born  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  September  19th,  1839,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  there.  After  gaining  some  business 
experience  he  entered  into  partnership  with  the  late  H.  B. 
Leenu'ng,  as  manufacturer  of  biscuits  and  confectionery, 
and  on  retirement  of  Mr.  Leeming  in   1876,  Paterson  be- 
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came  sole  owner  of  the  business,  which  he  has  developed 
to  be  among  the  most  extensive  and  thriving  businesses 
in  the  Dominion.  In  1872  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Brant- 
ford,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  to  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  appointed  Controller  of  Cus- 
toms in  1896,  and  the  following  year,  when  the  rank  of 
Minister  was  established,  he  was  appointed  the  first  Min- 
ister of  Customs,  which  position  he  filled  with  distinction 
until  1911,  when  the  Lauricr  Ministry  resigned. 

Patterson,  James  Colebrooke.  Barrister  and  states- 
man. He  was  born  at  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  1839,  and  came 
to  Canada  in  1857.  He  then  entered  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, but  later  practised  law  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  at  which 
place  he  was  also  successively.  Reeve  of  Windsor,  Warden 
of  Essex  and  inspector  of  schools.  From  1874  to  1878  he 
sat  in  the  Local  Assembly,  and  in  the  later  year  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  seat  he  retained  until 
1891.  The  following  year,  in  January,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Abbott  Ministry,  and  was  later 
made  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence  in  the  Sir  John 
Thompson  Ministry.  While  he  was  in  ofiPce  at  Ottawa  he 
adopted  measures  for  the  erection  of  monuments  com- 
memorating the  principal  battlefields  of  Canada.  On  Sep- 
tember 2nd,  1895,  he  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Mani- 
toba and  Kcewatin,  which  ofiice  he  held  until  October,  1900. 

Pelletier,  Louis  Phillip,  .statesman.  Born  at  Trois 
Pistoles,  Que.,  in  1857,  and  educated  at  the  St.  Anne  College 
and  Laval  University.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1880, 
and  thereafter  practised  his  profession  at  Quebec,  where  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bar.  He  was  later 
elected  to  the  Provincial  Assembly  several  times,  and  from 
1896  to  1897  was  Attorney-General  of  the  Province.  He 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Taft-Fielding  reciprocity 
treaty,  and  on  the  defeat  of  the  Lauricr  Administration  was 
sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  and  at  once  appointed 
Postmaster-General  bv  Sir  Robert  Borden.    While  in  this 
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office  he  was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  rural  mail  delivery  throughout  the  Do- 
minion. 

Perley,  Sir  George  Halsey.     High  Commissioner  for 
Canada  to  Great  Britain.    He  was  born  at  Lebanon,  N.H.. 
U.S.A.,  September  12th,  1857,  and  attended  the  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  N.H.,  and  Harvard  University.    He  then 
removed  to  Canada,  where  he  began  his  business  career  as 
a  lumber  mercha.  t,  and  later  became  interested  in  several 
manufacturing  enterprises,  banks  and  railroads,  through 
which  he  accumulated  great  wealth,  and  is  now  reported 
to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  Dominion.    He  was 
an  unsuccessful  Conservative  candidate  for  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1900,  and  again  in  1902,  but  in  1904  was  elect- 
ed.   He  was  appointed  the  Chief  Whip  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  1911,  and  accompanied  Sir  Robert  Borden  on  his 
tour  through  the  West  in  June  and  July  of  1911.  He  strong- 
ly opposed  the  Taft-Fielding  reciprocity  treaty,  and  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Laurier  administration  he  was  sworn  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council  and  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Borden 
Cabinet  without  portfolio,  which  position  he  retained  until 
1913,  when  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Strathcona 
as  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  to  Great  Britain.    Dur- 
ing the  war  with  Germany,  Sir  George  rendered  valuable 
service  in  bringing  home  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ter- 
rible conflict  in  which  the  Empire  was  engaged.     In  1915 
he  was  created  a  knight,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  ser- 
vices. 

Perry,  Major  Aylesworth  Bowcn.  Commissioner  of 
the  Northwest  Mounted  Police.  He  was  born  in  Napanee, 
Ont.,  August  21st,  1860,  and  received  his  education  at  the 
Napanee  High  School  and  Royal  Military  College,  King- 
ston, from  which  he  graduated  in  1880  with  the  highest 
honors.  Tn  July,  1880,  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant,  but 
was  forced  to  resign  his  commission  the  following  year  on 
account  of  his  poor  health.     In  1883  he  was  appointed  an 
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inspector  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police.  During  the 
Northwest  Rebellion  in  1885  he  was  in  command  of  the  in- 
fantry, and  erved  with  great  distinction.  In  recognition 
of  his  serv  oes  on  this  occasion  he  was  promoted  superin- 
tendent, and  on  August  1st,  1900,  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  the  entire  force. 

Peterson,  Sir  William.  Educationalist.  Since  1895 
principal  of  McGill  University.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  May  29t!-,  1856,  and  attended  the  local  high  school 
and  Edinburgh  University.  He  later  studied  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen,  Germany,  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford  University.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  a  professor 
of  humanity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  position 
he  held  until  1882,  at  which  time  he  resigned  to  become 
principal  of  the  newly  founded  University  College  at  Dun- 
dee. Sir  William  retained  this  position  until  he  was  called 
to  McGill  University,  Montreal.  He  is  now  considered  in 
the  highest  rank  among  the  educators  of  America.  He  has 
written  many  well  known  works,  and  a  volume  of  his  called 
"Canadian  Essays  and  Addresses",  appeared  in  1915. 

Pope,  Sir  Joseph.  Author,  statesman  and  private  sec- 
retary of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  from  1882  until  the  latter's 
death.  He  was  born  in  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  August  16th, 
1854,  and  received  his  education  there  at  Prince  of  Wales 
College.  He  entered  the  Dominion  civil  service  in  1878,  and 
four  years  later  became  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  private 
secretary.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  and  in  1908  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  On 
several  occasions  he  represented  the  Dominion  Government 
at  the  Joint  High  Commission  at  Washington,  and  in  1903 
was  secretary  of  the  Alaska  boundary  tribunal.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  "Memoirs  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald",  and  of 
the  biographies  of  "Champlain  and  Cartier". 

Proudfoot,  William.  Barrister  and  legislator.  He  was 
born  in  the  township  of  Colborne,  Ont.,  February  21st,  1859, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  local  schools  and  private 
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tuition.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1881.  and  appointed 
King's  Counsel.  1902.  I'or  several  years  he  was  a  partner 
of  Judge  Garrow  at  Goderich,  and  since  1902  has  practised 
his  profession  successfully  at  Toronto.  For  ten  years  he 
was  Reeve  of  Goderich.  and  in  1908  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  which  scat  he  has  held  ever  since.  In  the 
retirement  of  the  Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell  in  1918.  Proudfoot 
was  appointed  the  Liberal  leader  in  the  Legislature.  He 
is  in  favor  of  an  advanced  temperance  policy,  and  for  years 
advocated  absolute  abolition  of  the  license  system. 

Pugtley,  William.  Statesman.  He  was  born  at  Sus- 
sex. N.B.,  September  27th,  1850,  and  received  his  education 
there  and  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  He  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1872.  and  successfully  practised  his  pro- 
fession in  St.  John,  where  he  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Bar.  In  1904  he  appeared  before  the  Privy  Council  in  Eng- 
land as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Provinces  in  the  dispute 
between  the  Provinces  and  the  Dominion,  over  reduction  in 
the  representation  ."  the  old  Provinces,  except  Quebec,  af- 
ter the  last  preceding  census.  From  1885  to  1907  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  and  during  this  time 
was  at  intervals  Speaker,  Solicitor-General.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and  finally  Premier  of  the  Province.  In  August  of 
1907  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Can- 
ada, and  appointed  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  Laurier 
Cabinet.  He  held  this  position  until  1911.  at  which  time 
he  retired  with  the  leader,  but  continued  as  a  private  mem- 
ber in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Pyne,  Robert  Allen.  Physician  and  legislator.  Min- 
ister of  Education  for  Ontario  from  1905  to  1918.  He  was 
born  at  Newmarket.  Ont..  October  29th.  1855,  and  received 
his  education  there  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board 
of  Health  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  later  chairman  of  the 
Toronto  School  Board  and  Toronto  Free  Library  Board. 
In  1898  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  re- 
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turned  in  1902  and  1905,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Education  in  the  Whitney  Administration, 
which  office  he  filled  until  1918,  at  which  time  he  retired 
and  Dr.  Cody  was  appointed  his  successor. 

Reid,  George  Agnew.  Painter.  Distinguished  for  his 
landscape  figures  and  realistic  subjects.  He  was  born  at 
Wingham,  Ont.,  July  25th,  1860,  and  took  up  the  study  of 
art  very  early  in  life,  first  at  Toronto,  then  Philadelphia, 
Paris  and  Madrid.  Among  his  most  important  paintings 
are  "Mortgaging  the  Homestead",  "Dreaming",  and 
"Champlain's  Arrival  at  Quebec",  which  are  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  Ottawa.  He  has  also  done  some  large  panel 
painting  for  mural  decorations,  including  "The  Pioneers", 
which  he  presented  to  the  City  of  Toronto  in  M-  1897, 
for  the  decoration  of  the  City  Hall. 

Reid,  John  Dowsley.  Physician  and  legisk  .^r,  since 
October  10th,  1911,  Dominion  Minister  of  Customs.  Dr. 
Reid  was  born  at  Prescott,  Ont.,  January  1st,  1859,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston.  He 
practised  his  profession  successfully  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  then  became  interested  in  political  life,  in  1891,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  has 
served  ever  sine  On  the  formation  of  the  Borden  Cabinet 
in  1911  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Customs,  which  office 
he  has  continued  to  fill  with  great  distinction. 

Riel,  Louis.  Agitator  of  two  rebellions  against  the  Do- 
minion Government.  He  was  born  in  St.  Boniface,  Man., 
October  23rd,  1844.  After  receiving  his  schooling  he  en- 
tered his  business  career,  and  from  1866  to  1868  he  held 
several  different  positions  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  He 
is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  halfbrced,  although  his  father 
was  a  white  man  and  his  mother  a  halfbreed.  At  the  time 
the  territorial  interest  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
transferred  to  the  Dominion  Government  in  1869,  the  half- 
breeds  of  the  West  protested  against  the  Government,  and 
under   Kiel's   leadership    revolted.    In   October    the  party 
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under  Kiel  turned  back  the  newly  appointed  Governor.  Hon. 
Wm.  McDougall,  and  later  captured  I'ort  Garry  (now  W  ni- 
nipeg).    The  halfbreeds  then  formed  a  provisional  govern- 
ment and  appointed  Kiel  as  president.    This  led  to  an  ex- 
pedition under  Colonel  Wolseley,  to  take  action  agamst  the 
revolters.  at  which  time  Fort  Garry  was  recaptured  by 
Colonel  Wolseley.    Kiel  managed  to  escape,  and  fled  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  stayed  for  several  years.    He  re- 
turned to  Canada  again  in  1873,  at  which  time  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  Provcncher  dis- 
trict, and  although  there  was  a  reward  of  $5,000  still  stand- 
ing for  his  capture,  he  made  an  attempt  t..  take  his  scat,  but 
was  expelled,  and  the  following  year  was  declared  an  out- 
law by  the  Dominion  Government.    For  the  next  few  years 
very  little  was  heard  of  Riel,  and  during  this  time  he  lived 
five  years  in  the  State  of  Montana.     It  was  while  living 
there'  that  he  was  again  called  by  the  French  halfbreeds, 
who  had  settled  along  the  Saskatchewan  River,  to  help 
them  in  getting  certain  demands  from  the  Government. 
Failing  in  their  demands  they  proceeded  to  form  another 
provisional  government,  and  in  March,  1885.  elected  Riel 
as  president.     The  movement  brought  on  the   Saskatche- 
wan Rebellion,  and  Riel  was  captured  and  tried  for  high 
treason.     At  this  trial  a  plea  of  insanity  was  made  in  his 
behalf,  but  although  there  were  many  facts  to  sustain  it, 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  was  hung  on  November 

16th.  1885. 

RoberU,  Charles  George  Douglas.  Poet  and  novelist. 
One  of  the  foremost  of  Canada's  literary  men.  v,  liosc  work 
is  the  most  imaginative  and  vivid  of  all  nature  writers.  He 
was  born  in  Douglas.  N.B.,  January  10th,  1860,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  New  Brunswick  University.  In  1883 
he  removed  to  Toronto  and  took  up  a  position  as  editor  of 
"The  Week".  He  resigned  this  office  in  1884,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  a  professor  of  English  and 
French  literature  in  King's  College,  Windsor,  N.S.    From 
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IH97  to  1898  he  w;  assoriaie-cditor  of  the  "Ilhistrnied 
American",  wliich  i  i.uh!i-h od  in  New  York.  Roberi  is 
best  known  for  hi  p<  .•I'l.^  n;1  stoncs  about  animal?,  in 
which  he  shows  woiui  'fui  r.iia^'inati'Hi  and  artistic  finish. 
His  ••Red  i-Vix",  which  ai)p'\''.ri  !  i:  lOf)",  is  the  masterpiece 
of  his  minial  skctclus,  and  or  h;-;  poctrv.  "Ave:  An  Ode 
for  the  .Shelley  Cent' nary",  wiiicli  rmie  from  his  pen  in 
1892,  is  legarded  a^  one  ol  the  1.  est  evir  writ 'en  i.y  a 
Canadian.  His  first  works  apjKaicd  when  lie  wa^  only 
twenty  years  of  age.  This  was  entitled,  "'Orion  and  Other 
Poems",  and  from  thn  time  on  lie  has  held  a  ijosition  in  the 
highest  rank  of  literary  writers.  Otli'Ts  of  his  nianv  well 
known  works  are  "The  Raid  from  Beau^vour",  Around  the 
Camp  Fire".  "The  Forge  in  the  Forest",  "By  the  Marshes 
of  Minas",  which  is  a  volume  of  short  stories,  "I'he  Heart 
of  the  Ancient  Woods",  "The  Kindred  of  the  Wild". 
"Xei.t;hb<)rs  Unknown",  "Feet  of  the  Furtive"'.  "Hoof  and 
Claro".  and  a  one-volume  work,  entitle  '  "History  of  Can- 
ada". 

Robertson,  John  Rots.     Journalist,  philanthropist  and 
founder  of  the  "Toronto  Telegram",  which  has  become  one 
of  Canada's  leading  evening  new -i)apers.     He  was  born  in 
Toronto.  December  28,  1841.  and  educated  at  Upper  Canada 
College.     While  still  at  college   he  occupier'  many  of  his 
spare  hours  in  acijuiring  a  knowledge  of  i   nrnalism,  and 
later  established  a  small  office  in  his  fath<  ■  s  house,  from 
w  hich  he  issued  a  paper  to  the  bf<ys  at  scho'        ntit'ed  "Col- 
lege Times".     In   1864  he  joined  the  "Glo!        statr  as  cit 
editor,  which  position  he  held  until  1866.  at        ich  time  h. 
resigned  and  became  o;       of  the  founders  of   the   "Daib. 
Telegraph",  a  journal  that  had  a  high  repm.    io;i  amf        the 
newspapers  of  Canada  .hiriig  the  five  V.      -     '"  its  ev     ■    nee. 
Robertson  then  proceeded  to  London,  Ei        nd,      '  t.  r 

three  years  he  acted  as  residi  nt  corresp.      lent        i  i     =i 
ness  respresentati\  <•  of  the  Toronto  "Dnilv      !obe  '      ^'^' 
turning  to  Canada  again  in  1875  he  assun     '  the  i 
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Robiin,    '>ir  Rodmond  Palen.       tatcsman.  a 
tn-ii  years  i  rcniicr  of  Manitoba.     He  was  born  i' 
hu'-<jr.  Ont..    f-ebruary   15th.   1853,  and       ceivc' 
)on  at  Aii.c  I  OHogc.  Belleville,  Ont.     h    \^'' 

Cnru  an,    Man.,  where  lie   becai        decnlx 
tarni:   !T-  and  later  engajjed  as  a  >?rain  ii     icl 
be^'at      ■     ikc  ;i     active  part  in  local  po 
oflfice  a-  I'eevo  t       rtve  years  and  Wardeii 
iHtfYtrin      !n  18."       !C  was  elected  to  t    '• 
■»iv,   as    1   Cf»nservativc   member,   and 
I  1)0,  wuici'  otifice  he  held  until  1915.  n 
C'  mnellcf'  lo  res;<jn  by  the  cxp-        <■ 
an'    igf  f  cmb',   s  of  his  (iovcrnnu 
f-ti^  claii      d  that  Robiin  kne'v  all  . 
y)ei  .    interested  in  it,  which  Mibsequently  led  to  his 

crin  prosecution.      The    public     scandal     ■   as    caused 

thrtiUgL    the  construction  of  tlie    i 
Winnipeg.      Robliii   was   rccognzc< 
oi  Canadian  industry,  and  strong 
ing  reciprocity  agreement  of  191  i. 
of  kni>,'^ht1uio(l  in  1912. 

Roche,  William  James.  Physician  and  statesman.  A 
member  of  die  Dominion  House  of  Con;mons  sine.:  1896, 
becoming  Secretary  of  State  ii  the  Borden  Cabinet  in  1911, 
and  the  lollowinj^  year  Ministei  of  ti  Interior  and  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs,  le  \  as  born  in  Clandeboye, 
Ont..  Novell    •  r  v^Oth,  l.*-39.  and  rcci  -vcu  his  education  at 
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London  High  School,  Trinity  Medical  College  and  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  On  finishing  his  studies  in  1883  he  re- 
moved to  Minnedosa,  Man.,  where  he  successfully  prac- 
tised medicine  for  a  numhcr  of  years,  during  which  time 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Manitoba  Medical  Giuncil.  In 
18%,  he  was  elected  a  Conservative  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  has  served  continuously  ever  since. 

Rogers,  Robert.  Statesman,  appointed  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  the  Borden  Ministry  in  1912.  He  v.as  born 
at  Lakefield,  Que.,  March  2nd,  1864,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Lochute  .\cademy  and  at  Montreal.  In  1881,  he 
went  West  and  settled  at  Charlevoi.x,  Man.,  where  he  pros- 
pered as  a  grain  merchant  and  later  became  interested  in 
mining  and  several  industrial  enterprises.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  public  life  was  in  1891  at  which  time  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
again  ran  in  1896  and  was  again  defeated.  From  1899  to 
1911,  he  sat  in  the  Manitoba  Provincial  Assembly  and  also 
served  in  the  Roblin  Ministry  from  1900  to  1911,  at  which 
time  he  was  successfully  elected  to  the  House  of  Connnons 
and  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  following  year 
he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Public  Works,  a  position 
which  he  was  well  fitted  for. 

Ross,  Sir  George  William.  Educator  and  statesman, 
sixteen  years  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  and  six 
years  Premier.  He  was  born  in  Nairn,  Ont.,  September 
18th,  1841,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Torontf)  Nor- 
mal School.  He  then  engaged  in  the  teaching  profession 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  entered  political  life  in  1872  and 
was  elected  a  Liberal  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  seat  he  held  until  1883,  at  which  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario.  He  resigricd 
this  position  in  1899  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Premier 
of  the  Province,  which  office  he  held  for  the  following  six 
years.  Sir  George  was  a  man  of  wonderful  activities,  when 
in  middle  life  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted 
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to  the  Bar  in  1887  and  durinp  his  later  years  won  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  lecturer,  particularly  in  favor  of  temperance 
reform  and  prohibition.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several 
well-known  books,  including  "Life  and  Times  of  Alexander 
Mackenzie",  "The  Universities  of  Canada",  "The  School 
System  of  Ontario",  "The  Senate  of  Canada"  and  a  volume 
of  reminiscences.  "C.etting  into  Parliament  and  After".  Sir 
George  died  in  1914,  but  will  always  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  -lost  distinguished  Canadian  citizens  of  his  tune. 

Rutherford,  Alexander  Cameron.    Barrister  and  states- 
man   The  first  Pr  mier  of  yMberta,  from  PX)5  to  1911.    He 
was  born  in  Osgoode,  Carlton  County,  Ont..  February  2nd. 
1858,  and  attended  the  Metcalfe  High  Scho.^1,  Woodstock 
College,  and  later  studied  at  McGill  University.     He  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1885  and  practised  his  profession 
for  ten  years  in  Ottawa.    He  removed  to  Strathcona.  Al- 
berta, in' 1895,  where  he  continued  to  practise  his  profession. 
He  later  became  interested  in  politics  and  in   1902  was 
elected  to  the  Northwest  Assembly,  when  during  its  last 
session  he  was  Deputy  Speaker.     When  the  Province  .)f 
Alberta  was  organized  in  1905,  Rutherford  formed  the  first 
Cabinet  and  during  his  administration  the  judicial  system 
and  public  school  system  '   jre  established,  a  Government- 
owned  telephone  system  was  introduced  and  liberal  aid 
given  railways  and  other  industrial  enterprises.    It  was  the 
proposal  to  build  the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterway  Railway 
that  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Rutherford  Ministry  in 
1911.    After  his  resignation  from  the  Premiership,  Ruther 
ford  continued  to  serve  in  the  Assembly. 

Ryerson,  Egerton.  Educator  and  clergyman.  Founder 
of  Ontario's  Public  School  System  and  the  foremost  Metho- 
dist of  his  time.  I  was  born  at  Charlotteville,  Out.,  in 
1803,  and  studied  •  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry. 
When  twenty-two  ears  of  age,  he  began  his  career  as  a 
minister.  He  later  helped  to  found  the  "Christian  Guar- 
dian," the  official  organ  of  the  Canadian  Methodist  Church. 
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He  then  bejjan  to  take  an  active  part  in  educational  afTairs, 
and  in  1836.  obtained  a  charter  for  Upper  Canada  Academy 
(now  Victoria   University)  at  Cobourg,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  the  first  principal  in  1841.    He  was  chosen  Sup- 
erintendent of  Education  for  Upper  Canada  in    1884  and 
held  this  position  until   Confederation,  at   which   time  he 
was  appointed  to  the  same  position   for  the  Province  of 
Ontario.    During  this  time  he  was  responsible  for  drafting 
and  procuring  the  passage  of  law,   which  established  the 
principles  of  the  present   system  of  the  Ontario  schools, 
which  has  been  copied  to  a  considerable  extent  by  all  the 
other  provinces.   Dr.  Ryerson  also  took  a  very  deep  interest 
in  religious  afifairs,  and  was  elected  President  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  in  Canada  in  1874.    He  held  this  office  for  four 
year?  and  was  delegate  on  several  occasions  to  conferences 
in  England.    He  also  wrote  many  b(X)ks  which  are  a  valu- 
able addition  to  Canadian  history.    These  are:  ".\ffairs  of 
the  Canadas",  "Reports  on   Popular  Educati*'"    "Letters 
in  Defense  of  our  School  System",  "The  LoyaIis._^  of  Amer- 
ica and  Their  Times"  and  "The  Story  or  My  JJfe",  an  auto- 
biography.   He  also  won  great  distinction  as  an  orator  and 
spoke  frequently  from  the  platform  as  well  as  the  pulpit. 
Dr.  Ryerson  died  in  1882. 

Sangster,  Charles.  Poet  and  journalist.  He  was  born 
at  Kingston,  Ont.,  in  1822,  and  during  his  early  years  was 
engaged  in  newspaper  work,  first  at  Amherstburg  and  then 
at  Kingston,  where  he  accepted  a  position  as  editor.  In 
1868.  he  took  up  work  in  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
Ottawa,  which  position  he  held  until  1886.  Sangster  was 
one  of  the  first  English-Canadian  poets,  and  his  writings 
were  of  a  national  sentiment,  which  resulted  in  Confedera- 
tion. One  of  his  best  known  poems  is  "England  and  Amer- 
ica". His  poems  have  been  collected  in  two  volumes  and 
entitled,  "The  Saint  Lawrence  and  Saguenay  and  Other 
I'oems",  and  "Hesperus  and  Other  Poems  and  Lvrics"  He 
died  in  1893. 
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Saunders,  Margaret  Marriiall.  Author  of  animal 
stories.  She  was  l)oni  in  Milton,  X.S.,  in  1861,  and  received 
her  education  tluTi'.  and  in  Edinhurp:h,  Scotland.  After 
travelling?  (.xtcnsivcly  thr(ni.ii:hout  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada,  she  sottkd  at  Halifax,  X.S.  She  has 
contrilnitc'd  short  stories  to  many  well-known  maj?azines, 
and  in  hX89.  her  first  work  appeared,  entitled,  "My  Span- 
ish Sailor".  Her  best  known  hook  appeared  in  1894.  and 
was  entitled  "Beautiful  Joe".  This  voluni'^  has  been  t  ans- 
lated  into  many  forei}j:n  lanj,aiaj?es  and  '^s  circulation  has 
reached  more  than  500,000  copies.  It  also  von  the  $yjO.U<3 
prize  offered  hy  the  American  Himian  Educational  Society. 
Miss  Saunders'  other  well-known  books  include,  "Charles 
and  His  Lamb",  "Deficient  Saints",  "I'or  His  Country", 
"Beautiful  Joe's  Paradise",  "Princess  Sukey  and  Alpatok" 
and  "The  Story  of  an  Eskimo  Dog". 

Scott,  Duncan  Campbell.  Poet  and  historical  w  riter. 
He  was  born  in  Ottawa,  Ont.,  August  2nd,  1862,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  there.  He  then  entered  the  civil  ser- 
vice work  as  a  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  in  1914  was  appointed  Deputy  Superintendent-General 
of  the  Department.  .Scott's  first  works  appeared  in  1893, 
r^iid  from  that  time  on  he  won  the  honor  of  being  known  as 
..!,e  of  the  best  contemporary  men  of  letters  in  Canada. 
\  any  of  his  poems  and  prose  writings  have  appeared  in 
Canadian  and  American  periodicals,  and  in  1908,  he  was 
awarded  the  prize  of  $100,  offered  by  the  Toronto  "Globe" 
for  an  historical  poem.  He  is  author  of  "The  Magic  House", 
"Labour  and  the  Angel",  "New  World  Lyrics  and  Ballads", 
"Lundy's  Lane  and  Other  Poems"  and  "The  Village  of 
X'iger",  which,  is  a  collection  of  ten  short  stories.  Scott  is 
also  one  of  the  editors  of  "The  Makers  of  Canada",  in 
which  he  wrote  the  life  of  John  Graves  Simcoe. 

Scott,  Frederick  George.  Poet  and  churchtnan.  He 
was  born  in  Montreal,  Que.,  April  7th,  1861,  and  attended 
the  local  High  School  and  later  Bishop's  College,  Lennox- 
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ville,  and  Kings  College,  London,  England.  In  1884,  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon,  and  in  1886,  priest,  at  which  time  he 
became  a  curate  of  a  small  parish  in  Essex,  England.  He 
was  chosen  rector  at  Drummondville,  Que.,  in  1887,  and 
after  three  years  as  curate  at  St.  Matthew's,  at  Quebec,  he 
became  rector  in  1889.  Ht  is  best  known,  however,  for  his 
volume  of  verses  called  "The  Hymn  of  Empire"  and  "My 
Lattice  and  Other  Poems".  His  first  volume  of  verses  was 
entitled  "The  Soul's  Quest  and  Other  Poems"  and  appeared 
in  1888.  Other  of  his  well-known  works  include  "Elton 
Hazlewood",  "The  Unnamed  Lake",  "The  Key  of  Life". 
"Poems",  and  his  latest  work  is  a  collection  of  poems 
called  "The  Crown  of  Empire",  which  were  written  at  the 
front  during  the  war  with  Germany  in  1917,  where  Scott 
saw  service  as  Senior  Chaplain  of  the  First  Canadian  Divi- 
sion, British  Expeditionary  Force. 

Scott,  Sir  Richard  William.  Statesman  and  for  half  a 
century  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  was 
born  at  Prescott,  Ont.,  February  24th,  1825,  and  received 
his  education  by  private  tutors.  In  1848,  he  v.as  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  and  successfully  practised  his  profession  in 
Ottawa,  where  he  soon  became  a  leader  of  the  Bar.  His 
first  appearance  in  public  life  was  in  1852,  when  he  was 
elected  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Ottawa,  and  then  from  1857 
to  1867,  he  sat  in  the  old  Canadian  Assembly.  He  was  again 
elected  to  the  first  Ontario  Assembly  after  Confederation, 
and  sat  for  six  years,  being  appointed  Speaker  in  1871. 
From  1872  to  1874,  he  was  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
for  Ontario  in  the  Blake  Ministry.  He  resigned  this  ofiice 
to  accept  a  call  from  Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  State  and  Registrar-General  in  the  Dom- 
inion Cabinet,  but  later  in  the  same  year  (1874)  the  Earl  of 
Duflferin  called  him  to  the  Senate,  in  which  he  spent  the 
balance  of  his  political  life.  He  was  appointed  leader  of 
the  Liberals  in  the  Senate  in  1878,  and  retained  this  position 
until  1908,  at  which  time  Scott  retired  from  public  life.    In 
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1878,  he  introduced  in  Parliament  a  Dominion  Local  Option 
law,  which  is  now  generally  known  as  the  Scott  Temper- 
ance Act,  and  during  hi.  ^ast  twelve  years  in  public  life, 
he  was  Secretary  (  '  St.-  :  in  the  Lauricr  Ministry.  He 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  in  1909.     Scott  died  in 

the  year  1913. 

Scott,  Walter.    Journalist  and  statesman,  and  for  the 
past  generation,  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  our  North- 
west. He  was  b(  rn  in  London  Township,  Middlesex  County, 
Ont.,  October  27th,  1867,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
local  schools.    When  a  young  man,  Scott  went  West,  and 
eventually  settled  in  Regina,  whc-rc  he  t(K)k  up  journalism. 
In  1894,  he  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Moose  Jaw 
"Times"  and  the  following  year  the  Regina  "Leader."    In 
1900,  he  became  interested  in  political  life  and  was  elected 
Liberal  member  of  the  House  of  Connnons,  where  he  sat 
until   19(H.     During  these   four   \cars,  Scott  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Provinces  of  Saskatciicwan  and  Alberta.     He 
resigned  from  the  Commons  in  1905  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  Premier  of  the  newly  organized  Prcnince  of  Sas- 
katchewan, and  from  1«X)5  to  1912,  was  also  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  and  then  Minister  of  F.ducation  until  1916. 
at  which  time  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  Premiership 
on  account  of  ill  health,  although  he  retained  his  seat  in  the 
Provincial  Assembly  as  a  private  member. 

Secord,  Laura.  A  Canadian  heroine.  She  was  the  wife 
of  James  Secord,  a  militia  officer,  who  lived  at  Queenston, 
Ont.  It  was  during  the  War  of  1812  that  she  won  fame 
through  her  great  courage  which  gave  the  British  forces 
a  victory  in  the  Battle  of  Beaver  Dam.  In  1813,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Niagara  campaign,  the  British  forces  were  compelled 
to  retire  before  the  enemy  until  Stoney  Creek  was  reached, 
at  which  place  the  American  advance  was  checked.  As  a 
result  of  Sir  John  Harvey's  victory  at  this  point,  the  British 
stationed  fifty  regulars  and  about  500  Mohawk  Indians  at 
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Beaver  Dam,  about  half  way  between  the  Niagara  River 
and  Stoney  Creek.  After  the  Americans  learned  of  these 
forces,  they  made  plans  to  make  a  surprise  attack  and  cap- 
ture the  British  forces  stationed  at  this  point.  Secord,  who 
was  a  wounded  militia  officer  then  living  at  Quccnston, 
overheard  several  Americans  discussing  these  plans  of  at- 
tack, and  as  he  was  unable  to  notify  the  British  of  the 
plans,  his  wife,  Laura,  undertook  the  errand.  In  starting 
out,  she  drove  a  cow  along  the  roadside  for  several  miles 
in  order  that  no  suspicion  would  be  aroused,  and  when  fin- 
ally coming  to  a  patch  of  woods,  she  started  out  on  her 
courageous  trip  of  twenty  miles,  through  a  very  dense 
forest  in  which  she  was  in  constant  danger  of  encountering 
Indians  and  Americans.  This  tramp  took  Mrs.  .Secord  all 
that  day  and  well  on  into  the  niglit,  but  she  finally  reached 
Beaver  Dam  in  a  very  exhausted  condition,  where  she  gave 
warning  to  the  British  commander.  At  the  time  planned, 
the  American  forces  made  the  attack  and  were  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  the  British  in  readiness  for  the  advance,  and 
the  fierce  fire  and  defence  put  up  by  the  British  forces  who 
were  thoroughly  prepared,  made  the  American  commander 
think  himself  surrounded  by  a  much  larger  force  than  his 
own,  and  surrendered  his  division.  Although  the  battle  in 
itself  was  not  of  much  importance,  it  will  live  in  history  for 
all  time,  as  the  victory  was  gained  by  a  brave  Canadian 
woman,  who.  after  the  close  of  the  war,  lived  many  years 
in  a  little  cottage  at  Niagara,  being  only  a  short  distance 
from  where  the  battle  was  fought  that  made  her  famous 
in  a  day. 

Selkirk,  Thomas  Dougles,  Fifth  Earl  of.  A  Scotch 
philanthropist  and  colonizer.  He  was  born  in  Kirkcud 
brightshire,  Scotland,  in  1771,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  When  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
were  changed  into  grazing  lands  and  deer  forests  in  1800. 
Lord  Selkirk  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  hundreds  of  Scotch 
peasant-tenants  that  were  driven  from  their  farms,  and  in 
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1803,  made  arrangements  whereby  three  shiploads  of  these 
unfortunate  people  were  sent  to  Prince   Edward  Island 
where  they  founded  a  settlement.     He   later    founded   a 
sc.ond  colonv  at  Baldoon,  in  the  western  part  of  Upper 
Canada,  but  it  was  not  until  1811  that  he  proceeded  on  a 
large  scale  in  founding  a  third  settlement  m  the  valley  of 
t'     Red  River,  that  really  made  him  famous.    At  this  tunc 
hc^purchased  116,000  square  miles  of  land  from  the  Hudson 
Bav  Company,  a.id  the  following  year  began  to  send  the 
first  settlers.    By  the  third  year  there  were  about  300  set- 
tlers in  this  new  colony.    Their  appearance  did  not  please 
the  traders  of  the  Northwest  Company,     who     suspected 
that  the  colonv  had  been  planned  to  interfere  with  their 
trading,  and  hostilities  were  very  frequent,  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  Governor  Semple.   When  this  situation  was 
learned  in  England,  both  parties  were  ordered  to  surrender 
their  property,  which  eventually  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  co  - 
onv     Deeplv  disappointed  and  broken  in  health.  Lord  Sel- 
kirk removed  to  France,  where  he  remained  until  his  death 

Semple,  Robert.     Traveller  and  Governor  under  the 
Hudson  Bav  Company.    He  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass    in 
1766.  and  while  very  young,  became  interested  m  travelling. 
Between  the  vears  of  1803  and  1815,  he  had  travelled  in 
South  Africa,  London,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Venezuela,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  1815,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Rupert's  Land  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.    On  his  arri- 
val in  the  Northwest,  Semple  found  a  very  unsettled  con- 
dition existing  between  the  employees  of  the  Old  Northwest 
Company  and  the  Selkirk  settlers  in  the  Red  River  \  alley. 
There  was  a  very  bitter  feeling  between  these  two  factors, 
as  the  Northwest  traders  suspected  the  colony  settlers  were 
planted  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  Canadian 
Company's  trade.    This  resulted  in  many  hostilities  break- 
ing out  between  them,  and  during  a  pitched  battle  on  the 
29th  of  June,  1816,  Semple  was  killed. 
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Service,  Robert  William.    Poet  and  novelist,  who  be- 
came distinguished  through  his  writings  about  life  in  the 
Yukon,  in  which  district  he  travelled  very  extensively.    He 
was  born  in  Preston,  England,  in  1876,  and  at  the  age  of 
six,  removed  with  his  parents  to  Scotland,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Cilasgow  High  School.     After 
finishing  his  studies,  he  became  a  bank  clerk,  and  in  1897, 
removed  to  Canada  with  his  parents.    For  several  years  he 
was  engaged  in  farming  on  Vancouver  Island,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  travelled  extensively  throughout  Canada  and 
the  United  States.     His  travels  took  him  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Yukon,  which  country  his  most  renowned 
writings  refer  to.    In  1905,  he  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  which  sent  him  to  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  Kamloops,  White  Horse,  and  then  to  Dawson. 
He  then  resigned  his  bank  position   to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  writing.    His  first  book  of  verses.  "The  .Spell  of  the 
Yukon",  won  for  him  an  international  reputation.    Others 
of  his  well-known  works  include  "Songs  of  a  Sourdough", 
"Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  Stone",  "Ballads  of  a  Cheechako" 
and  a  couple  of  novels  includes  in  his  writings  "The  Trail 
of  98"  and  "The  Prcender".    Service  has  often  been  refer- 
red to  as  the  Canadian  Kipling,  but  in  some  respects  he  is 
more  like  Bret  Harte,  in  American  literature,  as  his  stories 
and  poems  deal  with  the  early  days  and  rough  life  of  the 
miner,  the  hunter,  and  the  trapper. 

Shaughnetsy,  Thomas  George,  First  Baron.  Railroad 
executive,  and  President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
from  1898  to  1918.  He  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oc- 
tober 6th.  1853,  and  received  his  education  at  the  local 
schools.  When  only  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  of  age  he  be- 
came interested  in  railroading,  and  secured  a  position  with 
the  old  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  and  later  with 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul.  In  1SS2,  he  accepted 
a  position  as  general  purchasing  agent  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  in  whose  service  his  wonderful  ability  was 
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recognized  and  through  the  results  of  his  labors  has  been 
promoted  from  one  department  to  the  other  until,  m  1898. 
he  was  appointed  president  of  the  entire  system.  He  is 
also  prominent  in  all  railroad  affairs  as  well  as  being  deeply 
interested  in  many  other  industrial  enterprises.  He  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood  in  1901.  and  in  1916  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  of  Baron. 

Sifton,  Arthur  LewU.  Statesman  and  jurist.  He  was 
born  in  Saint  John's.  Ont..  October  26th.  1858.  and  attended 
Wesley  College.  Winnipeg,  and  Victoria  University,  Co- 
bourg.'Ont.  When  finishing  his  studies  he  removed  to  the 
Northwest,  where  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1883  He 
became  interested  in  politics  in  1899,  when  he  was  elected 
a  Liberal  member  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, the  last  two  years  being  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  in  the  Haultain  Administration.  He  resigned  this 
office  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  which  office 
he  held  for  two  vears,  and  again  from  1903  to  1910,  was 
Chief  Justice  of  Alberta.  He  was  appointed  Premier  of  the 
Province  in  1910.  , 

Sifton,  Sir  Clifford.    Statesman.    He  was  born  in  the 
Township  of  London.  Middlesex  County.  Ont..  March  10th. 
1861    and  received  his  education  at  Victoria  College,  Co- 
bourg     After  finishing  his  studies  in  1880.  he  removed  to 
Manitoba,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1882  and 
for  several  vears  practised  his  profession  very  successfully 
at  Brandon."   He  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  life  in 
1888  when  he  was  elected  a  Liberal  member  to  the  Manitoba 
Assemblv.  which  seat  he  held  until  1896.    During  the  last 
five  years  of  this  period  he  was  Attorney-General  in  the 
Thomas  Greenway  Administration.   In  1896.  he  was  elected 
a  Liberal  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  appomted 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs.   Two  years  later  he  introduced  a  measure  that  was 
carried,  giving  responsible  government  to  the  Northwest 
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Territories.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  making  plans 
that  attracted  a  great  many  immigrants  to  the  Territories. 
In  1905,  differences  arose  between  Sir  Clifford  and  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  over  certain  questions  relating  to  educational 
matters,  effecting  the  Territories,  and  Sir  Clifford  resigned 
from  the  Ministry.  He  was  then  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Canadian  Conservation  Commission  in  1909,  and  has 
since  succeeded  in  making  this  office  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant outside  of  the  Ministry  of  Canada.  He  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  in  1915.  It  is  said  of  Sir  Clifford,  that 
"of  all  the  Ministers  who  have  held  portfolios  since  Con- 
federation, none  have  rendered  as  valuable  service  to  Can- 
ada as  he  has."  He  has  always  been  a  faithful  friend  and 
a  hard  fighter,  and  an  administrator  of  the  first  rank. 

Simcoe,  John  Graves.  A  British  general  and  colonial 
administrator,  who  was  first  Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 
He  was  born  in  Northamptonshire,  England,  and  received 
his  education  at  Eton  and  Merton  Colleges,  Oxford.  After 
finishing  his  studies,  he  entered  the  army  in  1771  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  "Queen's  Rangers,"  which  were 
sent  to  America  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which 
Simcoe  was  wounded  twice,  and  with  Cornwallis,  surren- 
dered at  Vorkton  in  1781.  After  the  war,  he  went  to  Can- 
ada, and  from  1791  to  1796,  served  as  first  Governor  of 
Upper  Canada.  Durinpr  his  »erm  as  Governor,  he  made 
every  effort  to  induce  all  Americans  that  were  loyal  to 
Great  Britain  to  remove  to  Canada,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  attempts.  The  town  and  county  of  Simcoe, 
as  well  as  Lake  Simcoe,  were  named  in  his  honor.  On 
resigning  as  Governor  in  17%,  he  left  Canada,  and  for  the 
next  two  years  was  Governor  of  Satito  Domingo.  He  was 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  in  1S06,  but  en 
account  of  ill  health  was  forced  to  return  to  his  home  in 
England,  where  he  died  in  1806.  He  was  raised  lo  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-General  in  l'^98. 
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Sin^Mon,  Sir  George.   Explorer  and  administrator,  who 
for  thirty-five  years  was  a  governor  of  Rupert's  Land.    He 
was  born  in  Rose-shire,  Scotland,  and  came  to  America  m 
1820,  as  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.    After 
the  union  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Northwest  Companies 
in  1821,  Simpson  was  appointed  Governor  of  all  Rupert's 
Land,  which  position  he  held  for  the  next  thirty-five  years. 
During  this  time  he  travelled  very  extensively,  and  through 
his  determined  <  fforts,  that  section  of  the  country  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific,  was  occupied  and 
came  under  Canada's  control.    He  made  an  overland  jour- 
ney every  year  from  Montreal  to  the  far  West,  at  which 
time  he  sent  out  numerous  exploring  expeditions,  many 
of  which  he  was  the  leader.    In  1841.  he  started  on  a  trip 
around  the  world,  and  describes  his  experiences  in  his  volume 
••A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  Round  the  World  in  the  Years 
1841  and  1842."    He  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  in 
1841.   Sir  George  died  it   1860. 

Smith,  Gladys  Marie.  Better  known  by  her  stage  name, 
Mary  Pickford.  Noted  moving  picture  actress.  She  was 
born  in  Toronto,  April  8th,  1893,  and  made  her  first  ai  pear- 
ance  on  the  stage  when  only  five  years  of  age.  She  takes 
her  talent  from  her  mother,  Elizabeth  Hennessy,  who  is 
also  a  well-known  actress.  Mary  Pickford  had  won  prom- 
inence on  the  stage  during  her  early  career,  but  it  was  not 
until  she  appeared  in  the  moving  pictures,  that  she  became 
distinguished,  and  is  now  considered  one  of  the  leading 

stars. 

Smith,  Goldwin.  A  distinguished  educator  and  author, 
whose  writings  on  history  have  spread  his  fame  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  He  was  born  at  Reading,  in 
Berkshire,  England,  in  1823,  and  received  his  education  at 
Eton  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  1847,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar,  but  made  no  attempt  to  practise  his  profes- 
sion ;  instead,  he  became  interested  in  journalism.  In  1858, 
he  was  appointed  a  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  Oxford 
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and  held  this  chair  until  1866.    During  1864.  he  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1868,  accepted 
a  position  there  as  Professor  of  English  and  Constitutional 
History  at  the  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York  State. 
He  resigned  this  position  in  1871,  and  removed  to  Canada, 
making  his  home  in  Ti.ronK.,  Oi  tari<^  after  which  time  he 
devoted  his  time  to  writing,  and  \n  :is  an  important  contribu- 
tor to  many  Canadian,  En^'lish,  and  American  journals.   He 
founded  inToronto  the  "Canadian  Monthly",  "The  Nation", 
•md  "The  Week."   Among  his  numerous  writings  are  "Irish 
History  and  Irish  Character".  "A  Short  History  of  England 
down  to  the  Reformation",  "Irish  History  and  the  Irish 
Question".  "Mv  Memory  of  Gladstone",  "In  Quest  of  Light", 
"Guesses  at  the  Kiddle  of  ICxistence",  "The  Founder  of  Cris- 
tendom".  and  "Labor  and  Capital".    Through  his  writings 
he  stirred  up  nnich  antagonism,  especially  in  Canada,  by 
strenuously  advocating  the  union  of  Canada  with  the  United 
States,  not  only  commercially,  but  politically.     Goldwin 
Smith  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  movements  throughout 
Canada  that  were  directed  towards  intellectual  and  social 
betterment,  and  in  connection   with  higher  education  his 
name  will  always  be  remembered.    During  his  later  years, 
Smith  was  placed  in  the  front  rank  as  one  of  our  greatest 
Canadians.    He  died  in  1910. 

Sproule,  Thomat  Simpson.  Physician  and  statesman, 
and  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  thirty-seven 
vears.  He  was  born  in  York  County.  Ont.,  October  25th, 
1843.  and  received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  later  studied  medicine  at  Victoria  College,  Cobourg. 
After  graduating  in  Medicine  in  1868,  he  returned  to  the 
State  of  Michigan,  where  he  practised  his  profession  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  then  returned  to  Canada  to  enter 
political  life.  In  1878.  he  was  elected  a  Conservative  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  held  this  seat  continu- 
ously until  1915,  at  which  time  he  was  called  to  the  Senate, 
in  which  he  sat  until  his  death  in  1917.   During  his  last  four 
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years  in  the  House  ut  Conimuns.  Dr.  Spruule  was  bpeake. 
oi  the  House.  He  was  also  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oran^r^.. 
men.  bcmR  (irand  Master  of  the  Loyal  Orat.^a-  Assoc.at.on 
of  British  North  America  from  1<X)1  to  1911.  and  then  hcMnK' 
appointed  President  of  the  Imperial  Orange  Omnc.l  ..t  the 
World     Dr.  Sproule  always  expressed  very  strong  views  ni 
favor  of  Protestant  supremacy  in  Canada  and  was  opposed 
to  til.'  teaching  of  French  in  the  public  schools  of  Ont;in... 
Stanley,   Frederick  Arthur,   Earl   of   Derby.     B  u,sh 
s  itesman  and  colonial  a-'- ->istrator,  and  Governor-General 
of  Canada  from  1888  t     xo<'A    during  which  time  he  wou 
great  popularity  amoug  :'  ■  C...      an  people.    He  was  l.orn 
in  London.  England,  in  U    !    a  M  '    ceive.l  h.s  educat.o-|  at 
Eton.    When  onlv  twent     ;  ::-.v..  .■!  age.  he  was  elected  to 
Tarliament.  and  from  that  time  on.  he  held  many  very  nn- 
portant  offices,  including  that  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.     While  in  Canada  as  Governor-Cicneral  he  was 
considered  a  verv  ahle  administrator,  and  well  liked  by  all 
classes  of  people'   He  returned  to  England  in  189.^  and  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  as  Earl  of  Derby.    He  was  again  Finan- 
cial S,  cretarv  of  the  War  Office  from  1900  to  Vm,  and  then 
Postmaster-General  for  the  next  two  years.    Baron  Stanley 

died  in  1908.  ,     , 

Strachan,  John.    Churchman  and  renowned  educator; 
also  first  President  of  the  University  of  Kings  College  (now 
the  Univcrsitv  of  Toronto).  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen.  Scot- 
land, and  received  his  education  at  Aberdeen  Umvers.t}-, 
where  he  paid  his  own  expenses  by  private  teaching.     He 
was  ordained  in  Mav,  1803,  and  was  appointed  to  the  parish 
of  Cornwall,  which  became  the  most  noted  educational  in- 
stitution in  the  country.    He  removed  to  Toronto  in  1812. 
where  he  became  Archdeacon  in  1827  and  Bishop  of  Toronto 
in  1839.     He  was  very  active  in  public  affairs  during  the 
War  of  1812,  and  was  awarded  in  1815  by  an  appointment 
to  the  Executive  Council.    When  the  University  of  King's 
College  was  founded,  Bishop  Strachan  was  appointed  its 
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first  President,  which  position  he  held  until  it  was  given  its 
new  name,  University  of  Toronto,  in  1849,  at  which  time  it 
lost  its  denominational  character.  After  resigning  thi's  posi- 
tion he  at  once  took  steps  to  foimd  another  University  under 
the  control  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  This  school  was  named 
Trinity  University  and  was  opened  in  1852,  and  durijig  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  he  restricted  his  activites  to  his 
ecclesiastical  duties.  Bishop  Strachan  was  the  most  distin- 
guished churchman  of  his  day  and  at  the  same  time  was  a 
very  skilful  statesman.  He  was  ambitious,  shrewd,  forceful, 
and  able,  and  I'ntil  his  death,  November  1st,  1867,  was  a 
leading  spirit  in  all  matters  of  great  importance. 

Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  Donald  Alexander  Smitli. 
First  Baron.  A  Canadian  fur  trader,  whose  name  is  so  close 
ly  interwoven  with  Canadian  history  that  he  stands  forth 
as  one  of  our  greatest  men  of  all  time.  He  was  born  at 
Forres,  Scotland,  August  6th,  1820,  and  from  very  early  life 
he  was  connected  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  In  18.^8. 
he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  company  and  went  to  Hamil- 
ton Inlet,  Labrador,  where  he  was  stationed  for  thirteen 
years,  mastering  the  fur  trade.  Then  for  ten  years  he  was 
located  on  Hudson  Bay,  at  which  place  he  rose  very  rapidly 
to  chief  trader.  In  1868  he  became  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  company's  fur  trade,  with  headtiuarters  at  Montreal. 
During  the  disorders  in  the  Red  River  Valley  in  1869,  he  was 
sent  as  special  government  agent  and  succeeded  through  his 
influence,  in  settling  matters  without  bloodshed,  which  ni 
doubt  would  have  been  far  more  serious  had  it  not  been  for 
his  great  courage  and  tact  in  settling  the  matter.  When  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  was  organized  in  1870,  Smith  was 
elected  as  a  Conservative  member  of  the  Manitoba  Assem- 
bly, the  t,ame  year  being  appointed  to  the  Council  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  and  was  elected  for  Selkirk,  Man.,  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Assem- 
bly in  1874,  but  remained  in  Parlianunt  until  1880.  He  was 
again  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Montreal  West, 
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where  he  had  moved  in  the  nicantiine.  and  this  time  he  sat 
from  IS87  to  1S%,  at  which  time  he  retired  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  High  Cor.niissioner  in  London,  to  succeed 
Sir  Charles  Tupper.     He  was  without  a  doubt  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  time.    Through  hard  work  and  deter- 
mined efforts  while  ycnmg.  he  advanced  very  rapidly  until 
very  advanced  years,  at  which  time  he  was  a  commanding 
figure  wherever  he  appeared.   His  great  age,  his  nfmed  dig- 
nity, his  sterling  reputation,  combined  with  his  great  wealth 
and  his  official  rank,  made  him  stand  out  as  a  prominent 
figure  among  all  men.    In  his  early  days  he  took  a  keen  in- 
terest in  railway  expansion  throughout  the  West  and  the 
successful  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  can 
be  contributed  to  the  determined  efforts  of  Lord  Strathcona, 
.ind  when  the  line  was  actually  compleied,  it  was  he  that 
drove  the  golden  spike  which  marked  the  end  of  the  w.)rk. 
'Ibis  was  oi\  November  7th.  1H83,  and  «m   lune  28th.  1886. 
the  first  through  train  left  Montreal  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Lord  .Strathcona  give  very  freely  of  his  wealth  to  educa- 
tii.nal  and  charitable  institutions.     He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1897  as  Haron  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  and 
although  an  old  man  he  was  very  active  right  up  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  January  21st,  1914. 

Stringer,  Arthur.  Poet  and  novelist.  He  was  born  in 
London,  Out.,  I'ebruary  2()th,  1874,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  University  of  Oxford. 
When  finishing  his  studies  at  Oxford  he  returned  to  Am- 
erica and  engag  "d  in  literary  work,  for  .several  years  being 
an  editorial  writer,  and  finally  becoming  literary  editor  of 
"Success",  a  w  ell-known  magazine.  He  won  his  prominence 
however,  from  his  popular  detective  stories,  works  of  fiction 
and  lyric  verses.  Among  his  best  known  are  "Watclier  of 
Twilight".  "The  Silver  Poppy",  "The  Wire  Tappers".  "T'.ie 
L(.nm  of  Destiny"  "Lonely  O'Malley",  "Shadows",  "Gun 
Ruimer"  and  "Irish  Poems". 
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Sydenham,  Charles  Edward  Poulett  Thompson.  First 
Baron.  A  British  statesman  and  colonial  administrator  who 
was  Governor-Cieneral  of  Canada  from  1839  to  1841.  He 
was  born  at  Wimbledon.  Surrey,  England,  in  1799.  and  when 
quite  young  engaged  in  business  with  his  father,  who  was 
a  London  merchant.  He  later  became  interested  in  political 
life,  and  in  1826  was  '-lected  to  the  House  of  Conmions.  He 
was  later  appointed  \'ice-l*resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  Elarl  Grey's  Cabinet,  and  became  President  in  1834.  .\fter 
a  distinguished  career  in  England  he  was  sent  to  Canada  to 
assist  in  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  during 
which  time  he  was  (iovernor-(  ienerai.  His  duties  were  sat- 
isfactorily fulfillfd.  and  in  reward  he  was  created  P.aron 
Sydenham  of  Kent  and  Toronto,  but  did  not  live  long  to  en- 
joy his  new  honors,  as  be  died  the  following  year,  in  .Sei)tem- 
ber,  1841.  His  sudden  death,  which  was  the  result  cf  an  ac- 
cident, came  before  he  had  de\eloi)e<'  his  full  powers,  but 
nevertheless  lu-  had  already  made  a  place  for  himself  in  his- 
tory. 

Tache,  Alexander  Antonin.  Churchman,  who  was  the 
first  Rom.-i  11  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Manitoba.  He  was  burn 
at  Riviere  dii  1  <iup,  Qm..  in  1823,  and  received  a  good  educa- 
tion at  Saint  Hyacinthe  College.  Montreal  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  Chambly  College,  .\fter  finishing  his  studies  he 
was  appointed  instruct.',-  ,,i  mathematics  in  Saint  Hyacinthe 
College.  He  later  resigned  and  volunteered  for  missionary 
service  auK.ng  the  Indians  in  the  Red  River  district,  and 
alter  a  long,  courageous  overland  journey  of  over  t»vo 
months.  \tv  reached  Saint  Boniface  in  August,  1845.  He  was 
then  ordained  a  priest  loid  became  well  known  throughout 
the  \U'si  for  the  long  journeys  he  made  from  time  to  time. 
In  1851  he  was  called  to  France  for  promotion  bv  the  Su- 
perior of  the  Ablate  1-athcrs,  but  returned  to  Canada  in 
1853,  at  which  time  he  was  created  Bishop  of  Saint  Boniface. 
Through  his  wonderful  courage,  tact  and  zeal  he  \\  ielded  a 
greater   iMtluence  over   the   Indi  -is  and   halfbreeds   oi    the 
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Northwest  than  any  man  has  wielded,  either  before  or 
since  his  time.  For  forty  years  he  labored  amonj;  them, 
with  the  result  that  he  stands  without  a  rival  in  his  field. 
When  the  Red  River  Rebellic^i  broke  out  he  was  in  Rome, 
and  on  receiving  the  news  he  returned  home  at  once,  but 
arrived  too  late  to  prevent  bloodshed  He  took  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  helping  to  bring  abot.t  a  settlement.  Saint 
Boniface  was  made  a  Metropolitan  .See  in  1871,  at  which 
time  Tache  became  the  first  Archbishop.  He  died  at  Win- 
nipeg in  1894,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  at  Saint 
Boniface. 

Tmche,  Sir  Etinne  Pascal.    Statesman,  who  was  twice 
Premier  of  Canada  and  chairman  ..f  the  Quebec  Conference, 
in  which  the  terms  of  Confederation  were  agreed  upon.    Hr 
was  born  at  Saint  Thomas,  Qi\c.,  in  17'->.=^,  and  before  finish 
ing  his  schooling  he  enlisted  in  the  Canadian    Militia  and 
served  throughout  the  War  of  1812.    .\fler  the  war,  he  fin- 
ished his  studies  and  graduated  in  medicine  in   1819.     He 
then  practised  !.is  profession  until  1841,  at  uhich  time  he 
became  interested  in  public  life  and  entered  tiie  Assembly. 
He  resigned  his  seat  in  1846  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
.\djutant-Cieneral  of  the  Canadian  Militia.     He  re-entered 
the  .Assembly  again  in  1848,  and  the  following  March  was 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  the  BaWwifi- 
Lafontaine  Ministry.     He  was  Receiver-!  ieneral  fn.ni  1849 
to  1851,  and  again  from  18.S2  to  1856.  During  tlu-  latter  year 
he  was  appointed  Speaker  and  a  life  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council.     By  the  end  of  the  year  he  became  Premier  in 
the  first  Tache-Macdonald  Ministry.     Tache  and  Sir  John 
Macdonald  founded  a  Ministry  again  in  18^4,  of  which  Tache 
was  appointed    I'remier,  but    Macdonald   was    *he   leading 
spirit  of  the  Government.      Tache    received   the   honor   of 
knighthood  in  1858.  and  died  in  the  year  1865. 

Taachcreau,  Elzear  Alexandre.  .\  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
late, and  first  Canadian  to  wear  a  cardinal's  hat.  He  was 
born  at  Sainte  Marie  de  !a  Heatice/,  Que  .  in  182C),  and  re- 
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ceived  his  education  at  the  Quebec  Semmary.  After  finish- 
ing his  studies  he  was  aj^pointed  professor  of  moral  phil- 
osoifhy  ii;  the  seminary,  and  later  in  1860  was  Superior.  He 
was  Irter  appointed  rector  of  Laval  University,  and  in  1862 
made  Vicar-*  icneral  of  the  dit>ce*e.  1-le  was  made  Arch- 
bishop in  1871,  and  in  1886  Pop«  Leo  XIII.  elevated  him  to 
the  rank  of  Cardinal.  Ill-health  caustnl  him  to  ret^  from 
active  duties  in  1894.  and  he  died  ra  ISf^. 

TaacherMm,  Sir  Hovi  Ebaar.  A  distinguished  jurist 
and  brother  of  Cardinal  Taschereau.  He  was  Horn  at  St. 
Mary's.  Que.,  i?:  1836,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Que- 
bec Seminary.  In  1857  he  vas  admitted  to  the  Quebec  Bar. 
and  then  practised  his  protession  for  -several  years  in  Que- 
bec. In  1861  he  became  interested  in  politicaJ  life,  at  which 
time  he  was  elected  a  Conservative  nieinber  in  the  Assembly, 
in  which  he  sat  until  1867.  He  was  api)ointtfe  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Quebec^  in  1871.  and  then  trrmi  1878  to 
1902  he  was  a  puisne  judge  of  the  Sisfireme  Coinrt  <»f  Canada. 
He  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  in  19tj2,  and  held  thi.s  >ffice 
until  1906,  at  which  time  he  retired  from  public  lite.  Sir 
Henri  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  in  1902.  He  died 
in  1909. 

Tenney,  Gena  Braaoaadbe.  .^  distinguished  composer 
of  songs.  Miss  Tenney  was  born  at  Picton,  Ont.,  and  at- 
tended the  local  schools.  She  later  studied  music  at  the 
Chicago  Musical  College,  and  then  studied  under  distinguish- 
ed masters  in  Germany.  On  returning  home  she  devoted 
her  time  to  teaching  music  and  composing  songs  for  both 
piano  and  violin,  which  have  attracted  wide  attention.  Her 
songs  are  distinguished  by  their  melodic  novelty,  harmonic 
color,  ingenious  modulations,  and  above  all  else,  by  intense 
emotion,  frequently  enhanced  by  a  Keltic  wistfulness.  Her 
instrumental  pieces  are  rare,  dainty  and  they  win  the  fancy 
and  heal  the  spirit  with  pure  joy  or  tender  peace.    Among 
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her  well  known  compositions  are.  "For  Love's  Abroad  in 
Spring".  "In  Granda".  "Esquimaux  Cradle  Song",  "What 
Are  We  Two",  "Love  Is  a  Life",  and  "A  Persian  Serenade  . 
Thompwii,  Sir  John  Sparrow  David.     A  jurist  and 
statesman.    He  was  born  at  Halifax,  N.S.,  in  1844.  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  local  schools.    He  later  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865.    He  at  once  took 
a  deep  interest  in  politics,  and  in  1877  was  elected  to  the 
Nova  Scotia  Assembly.     The  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed Attornev-General  in  the  Provincial  Cabmct.  and  m 
1882  became  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia.    He  resigned  as  Pre- 
mier after  holding  office  but  a  few  weeks,  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Provincial  Supreme  Court. 
For  the  next  three  vcars  he  took  no  active  part  m  politics, 
but  in  1885  was  again  in  the  political  field  and  elected  a 
mem^ber  to  the  Dominu.n  House  of  Commons,  and  later  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Macdonald  Cabinet.    He 
became  Premier  of  Canada  in  1892.  and  the  following  year 
was  one  of  the  arbitrators  .if  the  Bering  Sea  controversy. 
Sir  John  died  in  1894  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  had  just 
taken  the  oath  as  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.    He  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  in   1H87. 

Tilley,  Sir  SmbucI  Leonard.    Statesman.    He  was  born 
at  Gagetown.  N.B..  in  1818   and  it  was  not  until  1850  that 
he  made  his  appearance  in  politics,  at  which  time  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly.    His  influence 
steadily  grew  until  1860.  v  hen  he  was  appointed  Premier  of 
the  Province,  and  he  held  this  office  until  1865.     He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  negotiations  that  led  to  Confederation, 
and  after  the  union.  Tilley  held  various  offices.     F>om  1878 
to  1885  he  was  Minister  of  Finance  in  Macdonald's  second 
Ministry,  and  from  1885  to  1893  he  was  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  New  Brunswick.     While  Minister  of  Finance  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  providing  a  protective  tariff  as  a  part  of 
the  National  Policy  of  the  Conservatives,  which  is  really  the 
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basis  of  our  financial  policy  to-day.  Sir  Leonard,  as  he  was 
usually  called,  died  in  1896,  after  a  lonp,  useful  and  success- 
ful career. 

Tripp,  John  David  Alvin.  \  distinguished  musician  and 
author  of  many  son^^s.  He  was  born  in  Dumbarton,  Ont., 
January  11th,  1867,  and  received  his  education  at  Toronto, 
Berlin,  (iermany,  and  X'ienna,  Austria,  studying  under 
many  famous  teachers  of  reknown  fame.  After  returning 
to  Canada  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  staff  in  the 
Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music.  In  1907  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  .Symphony  Orchestra,  and  has  played  in 
London,  England,  United  States,  and  all  Canadian  cities.  In 
1910  he  removed  from  Toronto  to  \'ancouver,  B.C.,  where 
he  has  continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in  all  movements 
of  a  musical  nature. 

Tupper,  Sir  Charles.  One  of  our  most  distinguished 
statesmen,  who  next  to  Sir  John  Macdonald  did  most  to 
bring  Canada  into  Confederation.  He  was  born  at  Am- 
herst, N.S.,  July  2nd,  1821,  and  received  his  education  at 
Horton  .\cadcmy,  Woifville.  He  later  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  .\fter  graduating 
in  medicine  in  1843  he  returned  to  Nova  Scotia  and  took  up 
his  practise  in  .Amherst.  During  the  next  twelve  years  he 
was  a  general  practitioner,  and  through  his  proficiency  and 
energy  he  attracted  wide  attention.  Up  to  this  time,  Tupper 
had  taken  very  little  interest  in  politics,  but  on  the  solicita- 
tion of  his  friends  he  appeared  as  a  Conservative  candidate 
in  185.S  for  the  Xova  Scotia  .\ssembly.  Joseph  Howe  was 
his  opponent,  and  although  the  election  proved  a  great  vic- 
tory for  the  Liberals  in  general,  Tupper  was  elected,  and 
in  1864  became  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia.  During  the  next 
three  years  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  promoting  Confedera- 
tion, and  it  was  due  to  his  determined  efforts  that  Nova 
Scotia  joined  the  union  in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  of 
Howe,  who  was  very  influential  and  leader  of  the  Liberal.^. 
After  Confederation  was  accomplished,  Dr.  Tupper  refused 
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a  scat  in  the  Cabinet,  but  gave  his  services  in  the  House  of 
Ojnimons,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  Sir  John  Macdon- 
ald's  closest  advisers.     He   resigned  as   Premier  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  1870.  and  entered  the  Dominion  Ministry  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  then  in   1872  became  Minister  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  and  in  187.?  Minister  of  Customs.     In  Mac- 
donald's  second  Ministry,  Tupper  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  and  the  following  year  (1879)  he  was  in- 
strumental  in   creating  the   Department  of  Railways  and 
Canals,  of  which  he  was  its  first  Minister,  and  in  this  con- 
nection was  a  leader  in  the  negotiati(ms  that  resulted  in  the 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.     In  1883  Sii 
Charles  was  appointed  a  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in 
Lfmdon.    The  crisis  in  the  afTairs  of  the  Canadian   Pacific 
Railway  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  Canada  in 
1887.    The  following  year  he  returned  again  to  London  as 
High  Connnissioner,  and  the  same  year  was  created  Baron. 
He  was  again  recalled  to  Ottawa  in  1895  to  take  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Conservative  party  as  successor  to  Sir  Mackenzie 
Bowell.  and  in  April,   18%,  Sir  Charles  became   Premier. 
The  Conservative  party  was  so  weakened  by  internal  «iuar- 
rels  and  defections  of  prominent  members  that  it  was  de- 
feated in  the  general  election  the  following  June,  but  Sir 
Charles  remained  until   1900  as  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Tupper  shared  with  Lord 
Strathcona  the  great  distinction  of  being  the  "(irand  Old 
Man  of  Canada".     Sir  Charles  died  in  1915.  but  his  name 
is  written  across  the  whole  story  of  Canadian  history  dur- 
ing the  days  of  Confederation,  and  will  live  for  al!  time  to 

come. 

Tupper,  Sir  Charles  Hibbert.  Barrister,  statesman 
and  son  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  He  was  born  at  .Amlivrst, 
N.S.,  August  3rd,  1855.  and  received  his  education  at  ?d(;- 
Gill  University  and  Harvard  Law  School.  He  \\.<.<i  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  in  1878,  and  practised  his  professif)n  first 
At  Halifax  and  since  1897  at  Vancouver.    He  f:rst  appeared 
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in  public  life  in  1882.  when  he  was  elected  a  Conservative 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  continued  to 
serve  until  1904.  He  was  Minister  of  Marine  nnd  Fisheries 
from  1888  to  1895.  and  from  1895  to  1896  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Attorney-General.  He  was  appointed  a  British  agent 
before  the  tribunal  which  arbitrated  the  Bering  Sea  con- 
troversy, and  for  his  services  he  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Victoria  in  1893.  He  retired  from  public  life  in  1904.  and 
continued  his  law  practise  at  Vancouver. 

Turner,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Richard  Ernest  Wil- 
liam. Distinguished  soldier,  and  commaiulcr  of  the  Cana- 
dian for.   '■  stationed  in  England  durijig  the  War  of  Nations. 

Cjc  Turner  was  born  on  July  25th,  1871.  in  th-:  City 

of  Quebec,  and  received  his  education  thcrv-  and  in  Kngland. 
After  finishing  his  schooling  he  l>ecanie  interested  in  mili- 
tary aflTairs.  and  when  the  South  .African  War  broke  out  he 
went  with  the  first  Canadian  contingent.  Du'ing  this  war 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and 
was  presented  with  the  Victoria  Cross  in  1900,  in  hoiror  of 
his  splendid  courage  and  bravory. 

On  his  return  to  Canada  after  the  clo.se  of  tbc  South 
African  War  he  was  given  command  of  the  10th  Queen's 
Own  Canadian  Hussars,  and  in  1907  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  3rd  E.T.  Cavalry  Brigade. 

When  the  War  of  Nations  broke  out  in  .\ugust,  1914. 
Turner  was  oi:;'  of  the  first  officers  to  otYcr  his  services.  He 
was  at  once  accepted,  and  appointed  a  Brigadier  Command- 
er, and  went  t'  France  with  the  first  Canadian  PMsion 
which  was  commanded  by  (aricral  .Mdonon.  When  the 
Canadian  troops  went  into  action.  Cieneral  Turiier  was  given 
command  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  and  later  w  hen  th<:  Cana- 
dian forces  were  increased  and  the  Socoiul  Division  formed. 
Turner  v.as  given  command  of  this  division. 

By  the  skilful  handling  of  the  Canadian  troops  in  the 
Second  Baltic  of  ^pres,  Cleneral  Turner  wa»-  lar^^els  '.r.- 
strumeutal  in  holding  back  the  fiermans  in  ih(  >   lush  for 
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Calais.  For  his  valuable  services  rendered  in  this  important 
battle  he  was  rewarded  with  tlio  L)istin>Tuishcd  Service 
Order,  and  at  the  same  time  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major-General. 

During  the  Battle  of  St.  Julien,  in  April,  1915,  it  is  said 
that  General  Turner's  judgment  .saved  tiie  situation.  In 
December,  1916,  Major-deneral  Turner  returned  to  r£ngtand, 
where  he  was  appointed  General  Officer  Commanding  the 
Canadian  Forces  in  England.  While  in  this  conunand  he 
again  showed  his  marked  ability  in  the  organization  and 
training  of  the  Canadian  forces  stationed  here  for  their  final 
training  before  entering  the  firing  line  in  France.  In  rccog- 
ni/ation  of  his  valuable  services  in  this  connection  he  was 
promoted  to  a  Lieutcnant-Gcneral,  in  June,  1917. 

Vancouver,  George.  Renowned  explorer,  after  w!ioni 
tlie  great  island  of  the  Pacific  coast  was  named.  He  was 
born  in  '"58,  und  served  an  arduous  apprenticeship  as  an 
officer  under  Captain  Cook  during  his  then  famous  and  im- 
portant sea  voyages.  In  1791  he  was  sent  in  command  of 
an  expedition  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  Vancouver  Island  by 
tlie  Spaniards  from  the  south.  The  representatives  of  the 
two  powers  consorted  peacefully  at  Xootka  Svumd  v  hile  the 
diplomats  were  trying  successfully  to  find  a  basis  lor  an 
air.icable  settlement  of  the  dispute.  Vancouver  spent  his 
leisure  time  in  making  an  accurate  survey  of  the  coast  to 
tlie  north.  He  completed  his  survey  as  far  as  Cook  Inlet, 
<:'o..e  to  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  in  1794,  anu  then  returned 
to  England  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  arriving  there  in  October, 
1795.  He  then  prepared  a  narrative  of  his  travels,  entitled 
"Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Around  th-.-  World".    Vancouver  died  in  1798. 

Vaucireuil-Cavagnal,  Pierre  Francois,  Marquis  de.  A 
French  soldier,  colonirl  officer,  and  last  Governor  of  New 
France.  He  was  born  at  Quebec  in  1698,  and  at  a  very  early 
age  entered  the  army.  His  first  real  important  position  was 
•that  of  Governor  of  Three  Rivers  in  1733.  and  then  in  1 742  he 
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was  appointed  Governor  of  Louisiana.  In  1755  he  succeeded 
Duquesne  as  ( lovernor-General  of  New  P'rance,  and  between 
him  and  Montcalm  there  was  little  good  feelinp.  It  was 
later  charged  that  Wolfe's  army  would  not  have  been  able 
to  hold  Quebec  in  1759,  had  Vaudrcuil  been  willing  to  take 
the  decisive  steps,  and  in  17(50.  he  surrendered  Mtnitrcal  to 
the  English,  although  General  Levis,  the  military  com- 
mander, wanted  to  defend  it.  Although  a  charge  was  placed 
against  him  in  Paris  for  the  mistakes  he  had  made,  he  was 
fullv  vindicated,  and  retired  into  private  life.  H^  died  in 
1705. 

Walker,  Sir  Byron  EdmuncL  Financier,  and  author  of 
man)  i)ublications  <in  banking  and  financial  matters.  He 
was  l)oni  in  Haldimand  County,  Ont.,  October  14th,  1848. 
He  received  his  first  banking  experiences  in  his  uncle's  bank 
ofiice.  and  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Coinmiice  in  1868.  His  banking  ability  was  at  once  recog- 
nized and  he  rose  steadily,  becoming  General  Manager  in 
1886.  a  Director  m  1906,  and  its  President  in  1907,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Canadian 
Hankers'  Association,  and  in  1910  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  P.oard  of  (iovernors  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  the 
same  vcar  receiving  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Sir  lidmund 
has  many  othtr  connections  and  luiancial  inttMists,  and 
during  the  War  with  ( iermany,  that  started  in  1914,  he  to>'k 
a  very  deep  interest  and  was  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  G<  v- 
ernnicnt.  Among  his  well-known  writings  are:  "The  Cana- 
dian System  of  P.anking",  "Banking  in  Canada".  "Why  Can- 
ad  is  Against  Bimetallism",  and  "Canadian  Surveys  and 
Museums." 

WftUon,  Maior-General  Sir  David.  Distinguished  sol- 
dier and  Commander  of  the  Fourth  Canadian  Division  in 
France  during  the  War  of  Nations. 

General  Watson  was  born  on  February  7th,  1860.  in 
the  city  of  Quebec,  and  received  his  education  in  the  Public 
Schools  and  High  School  of  that  city.   On  entering  his  bust- 
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ncss  career,  he  became  interested  in  journalism  and  s^on 
became  General  Manajrer  of  the  "Quebec  Chronicle."  In 
1«J09.  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Imperial  Press  Con- 
ference. 

He  became  interested  in  military  affairs  while  quite 
young,  and  in  1911  was  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment to  command  the  Kille  Company  of  the  Canadian  Con- 
tingent which  attended  the  cortmation  of  King  George  V. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Nations  in  1914,  General 
Watson  volunteered  his  services  at  once,  mobilized  his  regi- 
ment and  proceeded  to  Valcartier,  and  a  few  months  later 
sailed  for  England  in  command  of  the  Second  Battalion. 
Arrivii^  in  I'rance,  he  and  his  battalion  took  a  very  import- 
ant part  in  the  Second  Battle  of  Vprcs.  He  also  served  with 
great  distinction  at  St.  Eloi,  St.  Julicn,  Festubert,  Lange- 
marck  and  Givenchy.     On  one  occasion  he  was  slightly 

wounded. 

I'or  his  gallant  and  distinguished  services  in  the  field, 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-dent  lal  and  given  com- 
mand of  the  I'ourth  Canadian  Division  in  I'rance,  and  in  the 
New  Year's  honor  list  for  1918,  he  was  given  a  K.C.B. 

White,  Sir  William  Thomas.  One  of  Canada's  leading 
financial  experts,  and  since  1911,  Minister  of  Finance  for  the 
Dominion  (iovernment.  He  was  born  near  Bronte,  Ont.,  in 
1866,  and  received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Toron- 
to, from  which  he  graduated  in  1895.  In  1899  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar.  but  has  never  practised  his  profession. 
He  took  up  journalism  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Toronto 
'Telegram",  and  later  he  was  employed  in  the  .\sscssment 
Department  at  the  City  Hall,  where  he  developed  unusual 
financial  ability.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  General  Mana- 
ger of  the  National  Trust  Company,  and  in  1910  was  elected 
to  President.  In  1911  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  opposing 
the  Taft-Fielding  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  on  the  defeat  of 
the  Laurier  Administration,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Borden  Cabinet.   During 
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the  World  War  Sir  Thomas  distinguished  himself  as  a  vety 
able  financier  by  the  wonderful  success  he  attamed  in  float- 
ing the  Canadian  "Victory  Bond"  issues,  all  of  which  were 
considerably  over-subscribed.  Sir  Thomas  resigned  as 
Minister  of  Finance  in  1919.    He  w?s  created  a  K.C.B.  m 

Whitney,  Sir  Jame.  Pliny.    A  renowned  lawyer,  and 
Premier  of  Ontario  from  1905  until  his  death  in  1914.  He  was 
born  in  Williamsburg.  Ont.,  October  2nd,  1843.  and  received 
his  education  at  the  local  schools  and  Cornwall  Grammar 
School    He  later  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar 
in  1879.  and  practised  his  profession  successfully  at  Morns- 
burg  for  several  years,  where  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Bar  in  that  portion  of  Ontario.  In  1866  he  saw  active 
service   during  the   Fenian   troubles,   and  was   appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  public 
life  in  1886.  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature, 
but  was  defeated.    He  appeared  again  in  the  political  ro  e 
in  1888.  at  which  time  he  was  elected,  and  sat  contmuously 
until  1896,  when  he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  Ross  Government  in  1905.  Whitney  was 
called  to  form  a  new  Cabinet,  in  which  he  held  the  post  of 
Attorney-General  as   well   as   Premier.     Sir   James   was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Taft-Fielding  Reciprocity  Treaty  m 
1911   and  after  the  formation  of  the  Borden  Government, 
Sir  James  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  but  he 
declined  the  honor.  He  was  knighted  in  19(^. 

Wilmot,  Lemuel  AUan.  Statesman  and  first  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Brunswick.  He  was  born  in  Sunbury 
County,  New  Brunswick,  in  1809.  and  received  his  euucation 
at  the  University  of  King's  College,  Fredencton.  from 
which  he  graduated  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1834.  Two  years  later,  when 
only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  was  elected  a  member  to  the 
Legislature.  His  ability  was  at  once  recognized,  and  througft 
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his  determined  efforts  to  secure  responsible  government,  he 
was  s  ntl  England  in  1836  to  plead  for  popular  control  of 
he  Provincial  Crown  Lands,  and  this  he  secured.    When 
reLnsible  government  was  given  New  Brunswick  m  1848 
w'Ct  waf  appointed  the  first  Premier,  but  resigned  m 
1851  to  accept  the  appointment  to  the  Provincial  Supreme 
Sirt    Wilmot  was^^^  one  of  the  foremost  figures  m  the 
movemerto  secnre  Confederation,  and  after  the  organiza- 
don  oTthe  Dominion,  he  was  appointed  the  first  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province. 

Wa.on,  Sir  Daniel.    A  Scotch  scientist,  educator  and 
Present  o    the  University  of  Toronto  from  1881  until  his 
death  In  1892.    He  was  born  at  Edinburgh.  Scotland   and 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  After 
finishing  his  studies  at  the  University,  he  went  to  London 
where  he  was  engaged  in  journalism  for  the  next  five  years. 
Tn  1847  he  published  a  book  entitled  "Edinburgh  m  the  Olden 
Times",  a  work  which  attracted  very  wide  attention,  and 
established  him  as  a  scientist.    Later  appeared  another  of 
his  contributions  entitled  "Archaeological  and  Prehistoric 
Annals  of  Scotland",  which  was  also  favorably  received^  In 
1853  Dr  Wilson  was  offered  and  accepted  the  Chair  of  His- 
tory'and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
after  which  he  became  very  prominent  in  fJ^^P^/t^f  f^"" 
cational  affairs  of  the  city.  He  was  elected  President  of  the 
University  in  1881.  at  which  time  he  was  considered  one  of 
the  leading  educators  of  Canada,  and  by  his  scholarship 
energv,  addresses,  and  writings,  he  contributed  much  to  the 
a<    a     ement  of  higher  education  throughout  the  Dominion. 
At'the  same  time  he  continued  his  archaeological  researches, 
on  which  he  published  many  very  important  works,  includ 
ing  "Prehistoric  Man",  "Reserrches  into  the  Origin  of  Civili- 
zation in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds",  and  many  others.    He 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  in  1888. 
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Wolfe,  Jame*.    A  British  general,  the  hero  of  Quebec, 
whose  successful  campaign  at  Quebec,  September  13th,  1759, 
ive  Canada  to  the  British  Empire.  He  was  born  at  Wester- 
ham,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  England,  January  2nd,  1729,  and 
when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  entered  the  army  and  saw 
active  service  in  Scotland  and  Flanders.    In  the  Lomsburg 
expedition  to  America,  he  served  as  Brigadier-General  under 
Amherst  and  Boscauen,  leading  the  foremost  troops  m  the 
hardest  part  of  the  fighting,  lut  on  account  of  poor  health, 
he  was  forced  to  return  to  England.  On  request  of  William 
Pitt,  Wolfe  returned  to  America  again,  and  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Major-General,  at  which  time  he  undertook  tho 
siege  against  Quebec,  where  his  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  which  achievement  won 
for  him  the  most  distinguished  fame  as  a  hero.  This  accom- 
plishment was  through  the  tactfulness  and  forethought  of 
Wolfe,  who  laid  the  plan  of  attack.    By  floating  down  the 
river  with  the  current  of  the  water  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  his  troops  landed  and  scaled  the  high  precipitous  banks 
and  on  the  following  morning  stood  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham ready  to  give  battle  before  the  French  in  Quebec  were 
aware  of  their  approach.    It  is  said  that  Wolfe  called  his 
officers  together  the  night  before  the  attack  and  recite  1  to 
them  "Gray's  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard",  and 
after  finishing,  solemnly  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  would  rather 
have  written  that  poem  than  take  Quebec  to-morrow."  Dur- 
ing the  battle  he  showed  his  wonderful  spirit  as  a  leader 
and  was  twice  wounded,  but  fought  on,  leading  his  troops 
to  victory  until  he  was  struck  with  a  third  bullet,  which 
passed  through  his  lung.  As  he  lay  dying,  he  heard  some  one 
call 'out,  "See!  They  run!"    "Who  runs?"  gasped  Wolfe. 
"The  enemy,  sir,"  was  the  answer.    Giving  one  final  com- 
mand, Wolfe  said.  "Now  God  be  praised,  I  die  in  peace."  In 
the  same  battle  his  gallant  opponent,  James  Montcalm,  was 
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also  killed,  and  on  the  field  where  this  very  nnportant  battle 
was  fought  now  stands  a  beautiful  monument  m  memory  of 
the  two  Generals  who  lost  their  lives  in  this  battle. 

Young,  James.  Statesman  and  author.   He  was  born  m 
Gait.  Ont.,  May  24th,  1835.  and  received  his  education  there 
bv  private  tuition.  He  became  interested  in  journalism  while 
quite  young,  and  from  1853  to  1863  he  was  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  "Dumfries  Reformer,"  a  paper  published  in 
Gait     He  later  contributed  many  important  articles  relat- 
ing to  commercial  and  statistical  subjects,  to  the  "Trade 
Review."  Montreal,  and  "Monetary  Times,"  Toronto   and 
at  the  same  time  contributing  to  the  Toronto  "Daily  Globe 
on  more  general  topics,  such  as,  "Canadian  Nationality  , 
-Canada  and  Militarism",  "Senate  Reform",  etc     He  a  so 
wrote  two  essays,  "The  Agricultural  Resources  of  Canada 
and  "The  Reciprocity  Treaty:  Its  Advantages  to  the  bnited 
States  and  Canada",  for  each  of  which  he  was  awarded  a 
prize.    The  latter  was  printed  especially  for  circulation  at 
the  great  Detroit  Trade  Convention  in  1866,  to  which  the 
author,  in  conjunction  with  Joseph  Howe,  John  Young,  Isaac 
Buchanan,  and  many  other  prominent  Canadian  public  men. 
were  invited.     Others  of  his  well-known  works  include, 
"Early  History  of  Gait  and  the  Settlement  of  Dumfries", 
published  in  1880,  and  "Our  National  Future",  which  came 
from  his  pen  in  1887,  and  attracted  widespread  attention  in 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  as  it  took  a 
strong  stand  against  Commercial  Union  with  the  United 
States  and  Imperial  Federation.    For  this  very  important 
work  of  the  times,  he  received  the  compliments  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.    One 
of  his  later  works  appeared  in  1902,  entitled  "Public  Men 
and  Public  Life  in  Canada",  in  which  he  tells  a  tru«  and 
interesting  story  of  Confederation  of  Canada.  He  made  his 
first  political  appearance  at  the  time  of  Confederation,  at 
which  time  he  was  elected  a  Liberal  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  seat  he  held  until  1878,  and  then  sat 
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for  North  Brant  in  the  local  Assembly  from  1879  to  1886, 
at  which  time  he  declined  renoniination.  Young  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mowat  Cabinet  from  June  to  October,  in  1883, 
holding  office  as  Provincial  Treasurer,  from  which  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  is  well  and 
favorably  known  as  a  public  speaker  and  has  delivered  many 
very  important  addresses  and  lectures  throughout  Ontario, 
and  continues  to  take  an  active  interest  in  all  matters  that 
have  to  do  with  the  advancement  and  progress  of  Canada. 
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I.  Birth: 

(a)  Date. 

(b)  At  what  place. 

II.  Parents: 

(a)  Origin. 

(b)  Livelihood. 

(c)  Financial  standing. 

III.  Education: 

(a)  Schools  attended. 

(b)  Courses  taken, 

(c)  Date  of  completion. 


IV.  Marriage: 

(a)  Date. 

(b)  To  whom. 

V.  Career: 

(a)  Commercial. 

(b)  Professional. 

(c)  Political. 

VL  Death: 

(a)  Date. 

(b)  What  cause. 


PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  BIOGRAPHY 

Of  what  town  is  Sir  Robert  Borden  a  native?  In  what 
year  was  he  elected  Prime  Minister?  Whom  did  he  suc- 
ceed in  office?  Name  some  important  reforms  enacted  dur- 
ing his  administration.  Why  did  he  form  a  Union  Govern- 
ment in  1917?  When  did  he  announce  the  Military  Service 
Act?  How  many  men  did  he  pledge  Canada  to  send  over- 
seas during  the  War  of  Nations? 

What  part  did  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  take  in  Confeder- 
ation? Of  what  country  is  he  a  native?  How  old  was  he 
when  coming  to  Canada?  What  was  his  business  profes- 
sion? What  education  did  he  receive?  When  did  he  first 
become  interested  in  political  life?  When  was  he  appointed 
the  first  Premier  of  Canada?  What  caused  his  defeat  in 
the  general  election  of  1873?  What  platform  did  he  use  in 
the  election  of  1878  that  re-elected  him  again  as  Premier? 
What  rank  does  he  hold  among  Canadian  statesmen?  In 
what  year  did  he  die? 

When  was  Lieut.-General  Sir  Arthur  W.  Currie  given 
command  of  the  Canadian  forces  in  France?  What  is 
General  Currie's  native  province?     What  military  experi- 
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ence  did  he  have  before  going  overseas  in  1914?    Where  dill 
he  receive  his  education?    When  was  he  raised  in  rank  to 

Lieut.-General. 

In  what  battle  was  General  Mercer  fatally  wounded 
during  the  War  of  Nations?  What  command  did  he  have 
when  killed?  What  work  was  he  doing  when  he  received 
fatal  wound?  When  did  General  Mercer  first  become  in- 
terested in  the  military  affairs  of  Canada?  What  important 
trip  did  he  take  in  1912?  Whom  did  he  succeed  in  command 
of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles,  on  his  return  to  Canada?  What 
command  did  he  have  when  going  overseas  in  1914?  When 
was  his  name  mentioned  in  despatches  by  Field-Marshal  Sir 
Douglas  Haig? 

How  did  General  Watson  show  his  loyalty  to  his  coun- 
try in  1914  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Nations?  When 
was  he  given  his  first  command?  In  what  battles  did  he 
serve  with  great  distinction?  What  promotion  did  he  re- 
ceive for  his  "gallant  and  distinguished  services"? 

Whom  did  General  Lipsett  succeed  as  Commander  of 
the  Third  Canadian  Division  in  France  ?  Of  what  country  is 
General  Lipsett  a  native?  When  did  he  first  come  to  Can- 
ada? What  command  was  he  given  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  Nations  in  1914?  In  what  two  battles  did  he  take  a 
very  important  part?  When  was  his  name  mentioned  in 
despatches?    What  nick-name  was  given  his  Battalion. 

What  important  part  did  General  Turner  take  in  the 
Second  Battle  of  Ypres?  What  was  said  of  his  judgment  in 
the  Battle  of  St,  Julien,  in  1915?  On  returning  to  England 
in  1916,  what  important  appointment  did  he  receive?  When 
was  he  raised  in  rank  to  Lieutenant-General? 

What  command  did  General  Macdonell  have  when 
going  overseas  in  1915?  What  military  experience  did  he 
have  before  taking  part  in  the  War  of  Nations?  What 
work  was  he  doing  when  he  was  wounded  in  1916?  When 
was  he  raised  in  rank  to  Major-General  and  given  command 
of  the  First  Canadian  Division  in  France? 
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In  what  college  did  General  Burstall  receive  his  military 
training?  What  active  service  had  he  seen  before  giving 
his  services  in  the  War  of  Nations?  When  volunteering  his 
services  for  overseas  in  1914,  what  command  was  he  given^ 
In  what  year  was  he  raised  in  rank  to  Major-General  and 
given  command  of  the  Second  Canadian  Division  in  Irance^ 
In  what  year  was  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada?  What  important  Positions 
did  he  hold  before  coming  to  Canada?  What  is  said  of  his 
land  holdings  in  Great  Britain?  ,   „,^  ,         .      .  ,,, 

What  is  Walter  Allward  noted  for?  What  work  of  art 
;s  considered  his  masterpiece? 

In  what  year  did  Margaret  Anglin  make  her  tirst  ap- 
t.earance  on  the  stage?    At  what  place? 

Name  one  of  Julia  Arthur's  greatest  plays?  What  is 
said  of  her  in  the  role  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"? 

Why  was  William  Wilfred  Campbell  one  of  Canada  s 
best  loved  poets?  Where  did  he  receive  his  education? 
Name  some  of  his  best  works? 

Name  the  best  works  of  sculpture  produced  by  Cote. 
How  does  he  rank  among  Canadian  artists? 

Bv  what  pen  name  is  Rev.  Charles  W^  Gordon  known? 
What 'is  the  nature  of  his  writings?  After  spending  several 
months  in  the  trenches  during  the  War  of  Nations,  what 
very  popular  book  did  he  publish  in  1917? 

In  what  year  did  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  first  works  ap- 
pear' What  was  the  nature  of  most  of  his  writtngs?  What 
important  office^id  he  hold  in  England,  from  1900  to  June, 

1918? 

What  is  Mary  Parlow  noted  for? 

At  what  age  did  Mary  Pickford  (Gladys  Smith)  first 
appear  on  the  stage?  What  is  her  native  t-  vn?  How  does 
she  rank  among  the  Moving  Picture  Actresses  of  the  world . 
7hat  immortal  poem  did  Lieut.-Col.  John  McCrae  write 
after  seeing  active  service  in  the  Battle  of  Flanders?  What 
caused  his  death  on  January  28th,  1918? 
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At  what  place  did  Bell  first  test  his  telephone?  What 
other  inventions  did  he  bring  out  other  than  the  telephone? 

In  what  year  was  Cardinal  Bepin  appointed  Cardinal? 
What  are  some  of  his  well-known  Works  of  literature? 

Who  was  Bourassa? 

During  what  year  was  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowel!  Premier 
of  Canada?  Give  a  short  sketch  of  his  life?  In  what  year 
did  he  die? 

How  many  years  was  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  the  Con- 
servative leader?  Of  what  country  is  he  native?  At  what 
age  did  he  settle  in  Canada  ? 

In  what  year  was  the  Duke  of  Connaught  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada?  How  was  he  liked  by  the 
people  of  Canada?  When  did  his  term  expire?  What  was 
his  last  public  duty  in  Canada  ?  Who  succeeded  him  as  Gov- 
ernor-General ? 

What  distinguished  office  did  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick 
hold  until  October  21st,  1918?  On  his  retirement,  who  suc- 
ceeded him? 

What  impor'  nt  conference  did  Lord  Durham  hold  in 
Canada  while  holding  office  of  Governor-General? 

In  what  way  did  Sir  John  Eaton  show  his  loyalty  to  the 
Empire  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany  in  1914? 

During  what  years  was  Earl  Grey  Governor-General 
of  Canada  ?  Name  some  of  the  important  events  of  his  ad- 
ministration? 

At  what  date  was  His  Majesty,  George  the  Fifth,  pro- 
claimed King  of  the  British  Empire?  Where  did  he  receive 
his  education?  In  what  year  did  he  make  a  tour  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada?  On  his  second  trip  here,  what  great 
duty  did  he  perform? 

Who  is  Dr.  Grenfell?   What  great  work  is  he  doing? 

In  an  eflFort  to  find  the  northwest  passage,  what  coun- 
try did  Samuel  Hearne  explore? 
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Near  what  town  in  Ontario  was  James  J.  Hill,  ^^e  great 
railway  builder,  born?  What  was  his  first  position?  What 
salary  did  he  receive?   When  did  he  first  become  mterested 

in  railroading?  .  ,,     .       u  \a 

What  important  position  did  Sir  Samuel  Hughes  hold 
when  war  broke  out  with  Germany  in  19  4?  What  great 
task  did  he  accomplish  in  six  weeks  time? 

How  did  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  distmgu.sh  hrm- 
self  during  his  term  of  office  as  Governor-General?  What 
h.portant  offices  did  he  hold  after  leavmg  Canada? 

How  many  years  was  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  Premier  of 
Canada"  Whal  is  his  native  town  ?  What  profession  was  he 
^    .A  fnr?    What  was  his  attitude  toward  Confedera- 
ut:?  Wg^^^^^^^^  and  advancement  did  the  Dom- 

nion  oTcan'ada  enjoy  during  his  administration  ?     W  ha 
caused  his  defeat  at  t^  e  General  elections  m  December.  1911  ? 
What  part  of  Canada  did  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  ex- 
plore >    Of  what  country  was  he  a  native? 

What  part  did  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  take  in  the 
Rebellion  o-  '837?  What  happened  to  him  when  the  upris- 
fng  proved  a  failure?  What  is  now  considered  one  of  the 
reforms  he  advocated?  •  ,  j  .« 

What  high  office  was  Sir  George  Perley  appointed  to 
fillml913'   Who  did  he  succeed?    In  what  special  way  did 
he  render  vaCble  services  to  Canada  during  the  War  o 
Nations?    How  does  he  rank  among  the  men  of  wealth  of 

Canada?  .       ,.  ,  ^, 

Who  was  Louis  Reil?    Of  what  nationality  was  he 
What  reward  did  the  Dominion  Government  offer  for  hts 
capture?  When  and  where  was  he  executed? 

What  great  deed  made  Laura  Secord  famous? 
Who  was  Goldwin  Smith?    What  ii^portant  position 
was  he  appointed  to  fill  in  the  United  States?   When  did  he 
settle  down  in  Canada? 
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What  was  the  early  experiences  of  Lord  Strathcona? 
Of  what  country  is  he  a  native?  What  high  office  was  he 
appointed  to  fill  for  the  Dominion  Ciovernment,  in  1896? 
In  what  year  did  he  die? 

What  important  part  did  Archbishop  Tachc  take  in 
Canadian  history? 

Who  was  the  first  Canadian  to  wear  a  Cardinal's  hat? 

What  part  did  Sir  Charles  Tupper  take  in  forming  Con- 
federation? Of  what  country  is  he  a  native?  When  did  he- 
first  become  interested  in  political  life?  What  important 
office  did  he  hold  in  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  Ministry? 
What  high  office  was  he  appointed  to  fill  for  the  Dominion 
Government,  in  England?  On  returning  to  Canada  in  1896, 
what  distinguished  office  was  he  elected  to  fill? 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Geography  is  otu-  of  the  must  important  and  most  in- 
teresting of  all  studies  taught  in  the  I'ublic  Schools;  it  being 
of  so  much  importance  the  method  used  to-day  is  much 
more  interesting  than  that  used  a  few  years  ago.    To-day 
the  study  of  Geography  is  like  taking  a  trip  around  the 
world,  studying  the  different  countries,  their  people,  modes 
of  living,  and  the  animals  t'-it  roam  in  t'e  wilds.    The  old 
method  taught  the  child  to  .'udy  first       :  contment  and 
then  the  other,  learning  about  its  surface      ivers,  etc.,  very 
little  time  being  devoted  to  the  inciustvial  subjects.    To-day 
this  has  all  been  changed.  The  fir.,  step  is  to  teach  the  child 
about  the  things  he  knr  a.  soiued.  i  r  of  and  branching  out 
gradua'ly  to  the  things    •  :.nown.    The  study  of  industries 
take  u  >ery  important  part  of  the  Georgraphy  lessons  now- 
a-days.    The  child  is  taught  about  our  great  wheat  fields, 
the  great  product  itself,  how  it  is  grown,  gathered  and  sent 
to  the  great  markets  of  the  world,  about  the  large  gram  ele- 
vator for  its  storage,  and  big  flour  mills  w  here  the  wheat  is 
inade  into  flour,  and  the  railways  that  are  the  means  of  dis- 
tributing it  throughout  the  continent,  and  then  the  great 
steamships  that  take  it  to  the  other  countries  around  the 
world.    Each  of  the  leading  industries  are  taken  up  in  this 
very  interesting  way,  which  maV  s  the  study  of  Geography 
a  pleasure  and  not  a'drudgery  as  it  used  to  be. 

To  systemize  the  study,  it  has  been  divided  into  four 
general  departments,  namely,  political,  physical,  mathema- 
tical and  commercial  Georgraphy. 

Political  Geography  is  that  branch  of  the  study  that 
has  to  do  with  the  boundaries  of  provinces  and  countries, 
the  locations  of  cities  and  the  general  results  from  the 
social  and  economic  activity  of  the  human  race. 

Physical  Geography  includes  the  study  of  the  external 
appearance  of  the  earth,  and  r..e  changes  brought  about 
from  time  to  time  in  land,  water  and  air.  the  causes  of  the 
seasons  and  the  tides,  and  the  meaning  of  the  great  earth- 
quakes. 
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Mathematical  Geography  has  to  do  with  the  measure- 
ments of  the  earth,  its  shape  and  motion,  as  well  as  the 
changing  of  its  seasons,  their  length  of  time,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tides,  and  the  making  of  maps  and  charts  which 
show  up  these  changes  by  graphic  representations. 

Commercial  Geography  treats  of  the  commodities, 
their  places  of  origin,  the  distribution  of  them  throughout 
the  world,  the  means  of  transportation,  trades,  routes,  etc. 

It  is  really  unbelievable  the  number  of  people  that  know 
very  little  of  our  own  big  country.  Very  few  know  of  our 
great  wonder-spots.  Most  of  the  outside  world  look  at 
Canada  as  merely  a  place  in  the  northern  part  of  the  North 
American  continent,  and  very  few  of  our  own  people  realize 
the  tremendous  area  of  our  great  Dominion.  Few  realize 
that  our  Province  of  British  Columbia  alone  is  almost  three 
times  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  combined,  and 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  France,  and  yet  this  one  province 
is  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  Dominion.  The  following 
article  on  Canada  and  its  provinces,  cities,  and  towns,  will 
give  every  boy  and  girl  and  grown-up  a  clear  idea  of  the 
greatness  and  importance  of  our  wonderful  country  that  is 
developing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
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It  was  in  1763,  just  a  little  less  than  two  centuries  ago, 
that  Great  Britain  came  into  ownership  of  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  North  America,  which  were  called  at  that  time 
New  France.  There  were  very  few  people  here  then,  and 
what  there  were  consisted  of  scattered  settlements  along 
the  Saint  Lawrence  River  and  its  branches.  Montreal  and 
Quebec  were  the  largest  settlements,,  and  even  at  that,  they 
were  only  small  villages.  There  were  also  a  few  scattered 
settlements  in  Nova  Scotia  and  on  Prince  Edward  Island; 
outside  of  these,  the  rest  of  the  hnmense  area  of  what  is 
now  the  Dominion,  had  no  white  man ;  only  Indians  and  wild 
beasts  made  their  home  there.  All  told,  the  population  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  70,000  in  Canada,  most  of  which 
were  Frenchmen,  with  a  few  British  officials.  It  was  not 
until  1783  that  a  new  element  appeared.  This  was  the  result 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  thousands  of  loyal  British 
English-speaking  people  came  from  ihe  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  that  had  rebelled  against  England  and  the 
British  rule,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
in  America.  From  that  time  on,  Canada  has  made  wonderful 
developments,  until  the  present  day.  Now  we  are  a  self- 
governing  nation  of  more  than  7,000,000  inhabitants,  and 
still  living  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

Area:  Canada  has  a  total  area  of  3,729,665  square  miles 
and  occupies  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  Canada's  greatest  length  from  east  to  west 
is  about  2,700  miles  and  from  north  to  soi  h  about  1,600 
miles,  making  it  the  largest  country  in  the  world,  excepting 
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Russia  and  China.  Within  the  total  area  of  the  Dominion, 
125,755  square  miles  are  under  water,  being  covered  by 
many  important  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  country  slopes  gradually 
toward  Hudson  Bay,  while  the  east  and  west  are  the  high 
lands,  which  consist  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
North  America.  The  interior  is  more  level  and  is  drained 
principally  by  three  great  sources,  the  Hudson  Bay,  the 
Mackenzie,  and  Saint  Lawrence  Rivers.  The  Mackenzie 
flows  to  the  northwest  and  empties  into  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
while  the  Saint  Lawrence  flows  northeast  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Eastern  Canada  consists  of  all  the  territory  from  Hud- 
son Bay  to  the  Labrador  coast,  and  also  includes  a  section 
west  of  Hudson  Bay,  called  Laurentian  Plateau.  The  high- 
est points  in  the  east  are  in  Labrador,  where  a  section  raises 
to  about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  from  this  point 
westward,  the  land  slopes  rather  quickly  to  the  larger  in- 
terior of  northern  Quebec,  where  the  height  seldom  exceeds 
2,000  feet.  Through  this  vast  district  are  many  low  ridges 
of  hard  rocks,  in  some  sections  being  covered  with  a  growth 
of  trees,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  bare.  Between  these 
ridges  flow  rapid  rivers  from  many  large  lakes  and  swamps. 
Most  of  these  rivers  empty  into  the  Hudson  Bay,  which  also 
receives  the  inflow  from  many  large  rivers  from  the  plains. 
South  of  the  Hudson  Bay  basin,  the  rivers  flow  into  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  This  great  river  drains  the  fertile  plains 
of  southern  Ontario,  which  has  always  been  the  richest  and 
most  populous  part  of  the  Dominion.  There  are  very  little 
minerals  in  this  section,  the  wealth  being  based  on  its  very 
fertile  soil  and  ideal  temperate  climate.  Throughout  the 
entire  Saint  Lawrence  Valley,  farming  and  fruit  growing  is 
extensively  carried  on,  while  in  the  vast  areas  of  Northern 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  very  little  soil  is  under  cultivation,  but 
is  rich  in  minerals,  and  mining  is  the  main  industry.  Through- 
out New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  there  are  valuable  coal 
deposits  and  some  metals,  and  in  the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  are 
the  largest  deposits  of  asbestos  found  in  Canada.  Copper 
is  also  found  in  this  district. 
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The  Great  Interior  Plains  He  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  the  west  aiu'  the  district  comprising  that  of  Eastern 
Canada  on  the  east.  In  this  west  region,  which  is  more  than 
700  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  are  Canada's  extensive 
wheat  fields,  which  are  known  the  world  over  for  their 
productive  yields.    From  the  southern  border  these  plains 
slope  gradually  northward  and  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
eastward,   making  the  general   slope   from   southwest   to 
northwest.    In  the  southwestern  part  of  Alberta,  there  is 
an  altitude  of  4,500  feet  which  declines  until  the  Red  River 
Valley  is  reached,  where  the  height  is  not  more  than  400 
feet  above  sea  level.   This  great  difference  is  caused  by  two 
bluffs.    The  first  level  stretch  consists  of  the  valley  of  the 
Red  River  which  includes  the  fertile  prairies  that  lie  west 
of  Winnipeg,  on  which  is  a  series  of  lakes,  Manitoba,  Win- 
nipeg, and  Winnipegosis,  as  well  as  many  smaller  ones,  all 
of  which  empty  into  the  Hudson  Bay.  The  second  level  rises 
gradually  imtil  it  reaches  the  Missouri  Plateau,  in  Central 
Saskatchewan.    There  are  very  few  hills  throughout  this 
region  and  one  of  its  characteristics  is  the  very  deep  valleys 
which  have  been  worn  down  by  the  rivers  flowing  and  wear- 
ing through  the  soft  rock  that  is  found  in  this  section.    In 
many  cases,  the  rivers  have  worn  themselves  down  to  a 
depth  of  100  to  200  feet.    Throughout  the  southern  part  of 
these  plains,  very  few  trees  are  found  except  along  the 
rivers.   In  the  second  and  third  levels  many  lakes  are  to  be 
found,  several  of  which    dry    up  during  the  hot  dry  sum- 
mer months.    The  northern  part  of  the  plains  run  through 
the  Athabaska  and  Peace  River  districts,  which  drain  into 
the  great  Mackenzie,  the  largest  river  in  Canada.  Through- 
out the  Saskatchewan  and  Red  River  valleys  are  centered 
the  most  population  and  the  greatest  wealth  of  Western 
Canada.  The  western  section  consists  of  the  mountain  belt, 
which  extends  over  practically  the  whole  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Yukon,  and  the  western  part  of  Alberta.    It  is  in  this 
section  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  magnificent  scenery 
which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  seeing.    It  includes  many 
wonder-spots  that  tourists  have  traveled  many  miles  to  see. 
The  "■  estern  slopes  of  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the 
p-'-een  valleys  to  the  snow  covered  peaks,  many  of  which 
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are  continuously  covered  with  snow  and  ice  the  whole  year. 
The  highest  peaks  at  this  point  rise  to  10,000  to  11,000  feet, 
and  among  the  loftiest  are  Robson,  Alberta,  Columbia,  As- 
siniboine,  Murchison,  Vancouver,  Fairweather,  and  Logan. 
The  highest  is  Mount  Logan,  which  is  in  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory, and  has  a  height  of  19,539  feet,  and  is  the  highest  point 
in  Canada.  There  are  many  fertile  valleys  at  the  base  of 
the  mountainous  sections  where  grains  and  other  crops  are 
being  successfully  raised,  and  through  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Fraser  River  much  fruit  and  vegetables  of  the  finest 
kinds  are  being  grown, 

Pe<^Ie  of  Canada  include  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  first  settlers  were  the  French,  who  located  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  where  French  is  still  the  native 
tongue  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  population.  Nova 
Scotia  was  settled  mostly  by  the  Scotch,  whereas  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Ontario,  the  first  important  settlements 
were  made  bj'  the  English-speaking  people  coming  from 
New  England  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
western  provinces  are  more  mixed,  and  contain  mostly 
people  that  have  moved  from  the  eastern  provinces,  includ- 
ing the  Scotch,  Irish,  English  and  French,  and  in  some 
sections  a  large  percentage  contain  people  of  German 
descent. 

Religion:  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  for  many 
years  the  only  church  in  Canada  and  until  this  day  has  the 
largest  number  of  attendants,  comprising  more  than  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Dominion.  The 
Presbyterian  comes  next  in  order,  then  the  Methodists  and 
Anglican.  Many  other  denominations  are  also  represented, 
but  include  a  very  small  per  cent. 

Climate:  The  climate  of  Canada  varies  considerably 
in  its  diflFerent  sections,  it  covering  as  it  does  so  vast  a  terri- 
tory, but  taken  as  a  whole,  it  has  very  bracing  and  healthful 
weather,  both  throughout  the  summer  and  winter.  In  the 
northern  sections  the  winters  are  long  and  severe  and 
a  great  depth  of  snow  falls,  but  in  the  southern  sec- 
tions bordering  on  the  Pacific,  the  winters  are  usually  not 
so  severe.  The  summers  are  short  with  very  little  hot 
weather,  although  plenty  of  sunshine.  The  autumns  are  ideal 
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and  consid«?rcd  the  best  season  of  the  whole  year.  Along 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Hudson  Bay  regions,  the  climate 
is  more  of  an  Arctic  nature,  the  winters  being  long  and  cold 
and  the  summers  short  and  warm,  w  hile  the  Labrador  Penin- 
sula is  not  considered  a  very  desirable  section  to  settle  in. 
Throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  winters  are  more 
invigorating.  Along  the  coast  there  is  considerable  fog  and 
there  are  heavy  rainfa'ls,  many  years  amounting  to  fifty 
and  fifty-five  inches  during  the  year.  The  summers  are 
usually  warm  and  pleasant,  with  very  little  humidity.  Along 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Valley  the  winters  are  somewhat 
shorter,  with  very  invigorating  weather  most  of  the  time, 
which  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  many  of  the  winter  sports- 
men. In  the  southern  part  of  Ontario,  there  is  very  little 
snow  as  a  rule,  especially  in  tlie  Niagara  Peninsula,  where 
the  weather  conditions  are  ideal  for  successful  fruit 
growing. 

Throughout  the  Western  Provinces,  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  Alberta,  is  found  the  most  healthful  and 
stimulating  climate  in  the  world.  The  air  is  bracing  and 
most  invigorating.  "Raw"  days  are  unknown.  In  winter,  the 
zero  weather  is  sharp,  but  not  penetrating  as  in  the  east. 
The  temperature  may  drop  to  30  degrees  below  zero  and  yet 
not  seem  as  cold  as  ordinary  zero  weather  of  the  east,  on 
account  of  the  dryness  of  the  air.  ,  In  summer  many  days  are 
warm  and  at  times  the  temperature  rises  close  to  the  100° 
mark,  but  the  heat  is  greatly  modified  b\  I  la  never-failing 
breezes;  even  after  the  very  hottest  days,  the  nights  are 
cool  and  pleasant.  Winter  generally  sets  in  between  the 
middle  of  November  and  the  middle  of  December,  and  usually 
breaks  up  the  latter  part  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  .\pril. 
Along  the  Pacific  Coast  we  find  a  warm  and  rainy  cli- 
mate. The  warm  winds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  modify  the 
temperature  by  more  than  20  degrees  warmer  than  those 
of  the  Atlantic  on  the  east.  Flowers  are  found  in  bloom 
throughout  the  whole  year,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
grown  to  perfection. 

Transportation:  Canada's  commercial  and  industrial 
development  has  been  due  to  its  facilities  for  navigation  by 
water,  and  from  the  construction  of  more  than  35,000  miles 
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of  railways.    The  first  settlers  made  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River  their  main  highway  of  travel.     At  that  time  only 
small  boats  could  be  used  in  many  sections,  but  since  then, 
many  improvements   have   been   made,   by   deepening  the 
channel  and  building  a  system  of  canals  which  will  allow  a 
vessel  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water  to  sail  through,  en- 
tering the  Circat  Lakes.    The  Saint  Lawrence  is  navigable 
1,003  miles,  allowing  ocean-going  vessels  to  pass  as  far  as 
Montreal.     There  are  also  many  other  systems  of  canals 
that  aid  in  the  transportation  problems  of  Canada,  the  most 
important  of  these  include  the  Welland  Canal,  which  con- 
nects Lake  Ontario  with  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Sault  Stc  Mane 
Canal,  which  connects  Lakf    luron  and  Lake  Superior.   The 
Murray  Canal,  running  from  the  Bay  of  Quinte  to  Lake 
Ontario,  and  the  Otta'      ^idcau  system,  connectmg  Kmgs- 
ton  with  Montreal  by  ■         of  Ottawa,  covering  a  distance 
of  248  miles.   In  conn.  with  these  most  important  ones 

just  named,  we  have  m."  smaller  and  less  important  ones, 
connecting  manv  of  our  smaller  lakes  and  used  for  local 
traffic.  In  addition  to  these,  there  has  been  drawn  several 
plans  for  a  number  of  new  and  very  important  canals  that 
will  be  constructed  in  the  very  near  future.  The  largest  and 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Georgian  Bay  Ship  Canal, 
running  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Georgian  Bay  to  the 
Ottawa  River,  then  along  the  Ottawa  Valley  to  Montreal. 
This  canal  will  allow  ocean-going  vessels  to  pass  from  the 
Atlantic  right  through  to  Lake  Huron  and  will  shorten  this 
water  route  between  these  two  points  by  more  than  300 
miles.  The  estimated  cost  of  constructing  this  canal  is 
$125,000,000,  which  amounts  to  almost  as  much  as  the  com- 
plete total  spent  on  all  the  others  combined. 

Railroads:  Canada  has  more  than  35,000  miles  of  rail- 
ways which  are  among  the  most  important  of  its  national 
interests.  The  first  railroad  in  Canada  was  built  in  1836; 
this  was  sixteen  miles  long,  running  from  La  Prairie,  Que., 
to  Saint  John's,  Que.  Ten  years  later  another  short  system 
was  built  from  Montreal  to  Lachine,  but  it  was  not  until 
1851  that  the  railway  development  rca%  began.  .A.t  thi<= 
time,  the  Government  authorized  the  construction  of  a  line 
^  from'  Quebec  to  the  western  limit  of  Upper  Canada  and  a 
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branch  from  Quebec  to  Portland,  Maine.  This  system  was 
fmished  in  1856  and  brought  the  mikase  in  Canada  up  to 
1,414  miles.  At  Confederation,  in  1867,  it  had  increased  to 
2,278  miles.  As  new  districts  were  opened  up  the  railways 
expanded  until  there  aro  now  five  great  railway  systems 
with  a  mileape  of  over  3.t,(XX)  miles.  The  Intercolonial  con- 
nects Montreal  with  the  parts  along  the  far  c' stern  shores 
of  Canada,  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  a  mileage  of  1,491  miles  and  was  first 
opened  to  the  public  in  1876. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  was  first  opened  to  the  public  in 
1885,  and  now  has  many  lines  stretching  across  the  Dom- 
inion from  coast  to  coast.  The  extreme  east  point  starts 
at  .St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  running  to  Montreal  thence 
across  the  continent  to  Vancouver,  making  it  one  of  the 
longest  continuous  railway  systems  under  one  management 
in  the  world.  It  has  a  mileage  of  more  than  18,000  miles, 
which  represent  an  investment  of  $507,577,265.  The  con- 
struction of  the  "C.P.R."  to  the  Pacific  was  one  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  British  Columbia  agreed  to  enter  the  Con- 
federation and  its  completion  has  done  much  in  settling  the 
Far  West  as  well  as  the  Middle  West. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  developed  most  of  its 
mileage  throughout  Eastern  Canada,  and  therefore  has  a 
greater  mileage  in  this  portion  of  the  Dominion  than  any 
other  system.  It  has  connections  with  all  the  cities  and  prac- 
tically all  the  towns  throughout  these  provinices,  making  its 
summer  port,  Montreal,  Que.,  and  its  winter  port,  Portland, 
Maine,  which  is  the  nearest  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
Montreal.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  also  part  of  the  sys- 
ter  and  stretches  its  lines  throughout  the  rich  prairie  pro- 
vinces, through  the  Rockies  by  way  of  the  fan."s  Yellow- 
head  Pass,  reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Prince  Rupert, 
B.C.  The  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has 
opened  up  settlements  in  a  vast  region  of  fertile  land 
throughout  the  valleys  of  Central  British  Columbia.  The 
entire  system  covers  8.115  miles  and  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $250,000,000. 
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The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  had  its  beginning  in 
1896,  when  the  firm  of  Mackenzie,  Mann  &  Co.  built  a  100- 
mile  line  known  as  the  Lake  Manitoba  Railway  and  Coal 
Company  line.  From  this  beginning  it  has  grown  to  be  third 
in  importance  among  the  great  transcontinental  systems. 
Its  lines  now  reach  from  Quebec  to  the  cities  of  Vancouver 
and  Victoria,  in  British  Columbia  and  touch  most  of  the 
important  centres  between  these  two  points.  This  system 
serves  the  greatest  wheat  fields  as  well  as  the  best  mixed- 
farming  districts  of  the  West,  and  has  opened  up  the  North 
Thompson  Vallev  to  settlement  as  well  as  the  Valley  of  the 
Fraser.  Tt  also  controls  at  Port  Arthur  one  of  the  largest 
consf  tidated  elevator  plants  in  the  world,  its  capacity  being 
10.000,000  bushels.  The  system  covers  a  total  mileage  of 
some  10.000  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  west  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

The  Great  Northern  is  a  line  owned  in  the  United  States 
and  its  operations  are  principally  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  although  it  has  already  built  several  branches  int.) 
the  central  and  western  provinces  of  Canada,  and  has  been 
a  valuable  addition  to  these  provinces. 

The  total  railway  mileage  of  Canada  is  divided  among 
the  different  provinces  practically  as  follows:— 

Miles  Miles 

Ontario 10,702  Quebec 4,677 

Saskatchewan  . ..  5,327  Alberta 3,174 

Manitoba    4,498  British  Columbia  3,100 

New  Brunswick.   1.962  Nova  Scotia 1,367 

P.E.I 275  Yukon 102 

and  the  Canadian  links  in  the  United  States 398 

These  railways  represent  an  investment  of  more  than 
$1,875,000,000  in  capitalization,  and  carry  about  50,000.000 
passengers  and  100,000.000  tons  of  freight  a  year.  The 
number  of  people  they  employ  is  about  160.000,  and  their 
gross  earnings  run  near  to  $250,000,000  a  year. 

Agriculture:    Canada's  great  agriculttiral  development 

during  the  past  few  years  has  brought  her  into  world  prom- 
inence, and  made  her  pre-eminently  the  land  of  wonderful 
opportunities.     More  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  the 
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Dominion  are  engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil.     The  first 
settlers  laid  out  their  first  patches  in  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Valley,  after  which  steady  progress  was  made  in  agricul- 
tural development.     It  was  not,  however,  untd  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  the  fertile  lands  of  the  vast  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces were  opened.    For  a  great  many  years  Ontario  pro- 
duced more  wheat  and  oats  than  any  other  section,  but  since 
1911  Saskatchewan  has  taken  the  first  place  in  both  these 
grains.    From  a  very  slow  and  small  beginning,  Canada  s 
annual  production  has  increased  to  a  tremendous  amount, 
and  since  1911,  has  increased  five-fold    In  1901  Uie  returns 
in  dollars  from  all  field  crops  amounted  to  $195,000,UUU.    In 
1916.  $886,000,000,  and  in  1918,  $1,144,636,450,  which  is  a 
figure  the  Dominion  can  well  be  proud. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  the  five 
most  important  crops,  showing  the  yield  m  1914,  1915,  1916, 

and  1917:—  „    ,n,^  r, 

1914,  Bu.  1915,  Bu.  1916,  Bu.   1917,  Bu. 
Wheat    161,280,000  376,303,600  262.781,000  233,742,850 
Oats   ■■■  313  078  000  520,103.000  410,211.000  403,009,800 
Barev""  36201000  53  331,000  42,770,000  55,057,750 
Barley  ...  ^^^^'^  2  374,000   2,876,400   3,857,200 

f£*.:::::  7,175,200  10,628,000  8.259,800  5,934,900 

In  addition  to  these  crops,  Canada  produces  large  yields 
of  corn  in  some  sections,  principally  in  Western  Ontario, 
and  potatoes  and  turnips  are  successfully  grown  in  the  Man- 
time  Provinces.    A  large  annual  crop  averagmg  about  10,- 
000,000  bushels  of  apples,  are  also  grown  throughout  the 
Dominion  and  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  the  growmg  of  fine 
peaches,  grapes  and  small  fruits  receive  the  greatest  atten- 
tion   British  Columbia  also  has  a  small  area  suited  to  fruit 
and  vegetable  growing.   Sugar  beet  raising  is  also  develop- 
ing in  a  few  of  the  provinces  and  is  now  looked  upon  as  a 
crop  that  will  grow  into  great  importance  in  the  near  future. 
During  the  war  with  Germany,  which  started  in  August, 
1914,  Canada  did  much  in  helping  to  keep  the  Allied  Armies 
in  the  field  fed,  and  during  this  time  the  Government  took 
a  very  active  part  in  helping  to  bring  about  greater  pro- 
duction which  has  had  a  lasting  effect. 
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Mining:  Canada  has  long  been  known  for  its  rich  min- 
eral deposits.  Although  these  rich  deposits  were  known  a 
long  time,  it  was  only  in  recent  years  that  any  great  activ- 
ity has  been  centered  in  this  field  of  industry,  and  during  the 
past  eleven  years  the  production  has  been  doubled.  In  the 
early  davs  the  transportation  facilities  were  so  bad,  that  it 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  mine  profitably,  but  to-day 
Canada  leads  the  world  in  some  branches  of  mining,  especi- 
ally in  the  nickel  output. 

Although  gold  was  the  most  important  mineral  mined 
for  a  number  of  years,  it  has  now  given  way  to  the  coal, 
which  is  now  mined  on  a  very  extensive  scale  throughout 
Nova  Scotia,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia.  The  most  of 
this  coal  is  the  "soft  coal"  of  very  good  quality  and  used  by 
the  railroads,  steamship  lines,  and  large  factories.  There 
is  not  much  anthracite,  or  hard  coal  deposits  found  in  Can- 
ada. The  total  production  of  coal  for  the  whole  Dominion 
now  averages  14,000,000  tons  yearly. 

The  gold  reached  its  highest  point  of  production  in 
1900  and  1901,  at  which  time  the  mines  of  the  Klondike  were 
being  worked  to  their  full  capacity.  There  are  some  small 
deposits  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  Quebec,  and  some  placer 
mining  was  carried  on  in  British  Columbia,  but  it  was  not 
until  1897  that  any  great  activity  was  centered  in  gold  min- 
ing throughout  the  Dominion.  In  this  year,  the  great  Klon- 
dike strike  was  located  which  raised  the  annual  production 
from  $2,000,000  to  more  than  $6,000,000  per  year,  and  by 
1900  the  output  amounted  to  $27,000,000.  The  output  then 
took  a  decline  until  1911,  at  which  time  the  Porcupine  dis- 
trict in  Northern  Ontario,  was  opened,  which  brought  the 
production  back  to  $17,000,000  a  year. 

Nickel  is  the  next  in  importance.  In  this  valuable  min- 
eral, Canada  leads  the  world  in  its  annual  production. 

During  the  vear  of  1917,  the  estimated  world's  output 
was  50,000  tons,' of  which  Canada's  share  was  43,000,  New 
Caledonia  was  next  in  line  with  4,000.  This  shows  that  95 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  nickel  supply  is  produced  in  Canada. 
The  nickel  deposits  are  principally  found  in  Ontario. 

Silver:  Canada  is  also  well-known  for  its  large  silver 
deposits.    The  first  of  these  were  found  in  the  nineteenth 
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century,  at  Avliich  time  it  was  mined  in  small  qualtitics  in 
Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Britisli  Columbia.  But  it  was  not  until 
1897,  ^hat  the  silver  mining  came  into  prominence;  at  this 
time'  the  production  in  British  Columbia  was  increased  to 
5,472.000  ounces.  The  output  then  declined  in  this  province 
until  now  the  production  amounts  to  less  than  3,000,000 
ounces.  In  the  meantime,  this  precious  metal  was  discovered 
in  the  Cobalt  district.  Ontario,  in  1904.  which  now  produces 
95  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the  Domniion.  Canada's 
total  silver  production  now  amounts  to  23,500.000  ounces 
annually. 

In  addition  to  the  minerals  just  mentioned.  Canada  is 
also  rich  in  manv  others;  in  fact,  practically  every  known 
mineral  is  to  be  found  here,  and  the  total  production  for  1917 
amounted  to  $195,000,000.  In  the  f  .'owing  table  will  be 
found  the  annual  production  of  the  various  metals  of  most 
importance  mined  in  Canada: 

Coal    14,000.000  tons 

Steel  ingots  and  castings 1,735,000  tons 

Pie  Iron 1,187.(XJ0  tons 

Copper  113.000,000  lbs. 

Nickel  84,000.000  lbs. 

Lead      '  * '    56.000,000  lbs. 

Zinc 31.000.000  lbs. 

Silver  ".*.'.* 23.500.000  ozs. 

Gold  17.000.000  value 

Canada's  total  natural  production  for  1918  was  $1,507,- 
687,000,  and  is  divided  as  follows  :— 

Field  Crops   $1,089,687,000 

Klines  195,0(^0.000 

Forest .'.'.' 172.8.^^0.000 

Fisheries 50.000.000 

Manufactures:  The  unlimited  natural  resources,  and 
abundant  power  to  develop  them  is  now  placing  Canada  in 
the  front  ranks  as  a  manufacturing  nation.  Luring  the 
earlier  years,  practically  all  activity  was  directed  to  agri- 
cultural products,  mining,  fur  trading  and  fisheries,  and  it 
was  not  until  1900  that  much  manufacturing  was  carried  on. 
From  1900  to  1910,  the  factories  increased  their  output  142 
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per  cent.,  and  in  value,  from  $481,000,000  to  $1,100,000,000; 
up  to  January,  1918,  $875,000,000  had  been  expended  for 
munition  plants  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  over  250,000 
Avorkers  employed.  Up  to  this  time  53,000,000  shells  have 
been  made  and  40,000,000  brass  cartridge  cases  of  3}  lbs. 
each,  as  well  as  58,000,000  copper  bands  produced. 

Fuses  were  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  2,750,000  per  month 
and  were  of  the  highest  degree  of  quality,  and  during  1918 
many  aeroplane  plants  were  built  in  which  300  airplanes 
a  month  were  constructed.  This  shows  very  clearly  that 
Canada  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  war 
from  the  general  manufacturing  standpoint.  Ontario  occu- 
pies the  first  place  a  m  industrial  province,  Quebec  comes 
second  and  British  Ci  .Lunbia  third.  The  following  table  gives 
the  latest  annual  industrial  census  by  provinces : 

Capital  Value  of 

Establishments     Invested  Products 

Alberta  584  42,239,693  30,592,833 

British  Columbia   ..1,007  158,636,983  73,623,431 

Manitoba    840  95,845,845  61,594,181 

New  Brunswick  . .      714  46,290,014  37,832,034 

Nova  Scotia    968  126,539,183  70,860.756 

Ontario  9,287  956,883,423  727,92?^,27A 

P.  E.  1 291  1,906,564  2,6+6,469 

Quebec  7,158  548,972,575  387,900,585 

Saskatchewan   ....      457  16,788,992  14,162,574 

In  shipbuilding,  Canada  ranks  tenth  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  it  having  in  March,  1916,  8,631  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  1,215,021  gross  tons.  During  1918  a  marked 
revival  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  was  experienced,  to  sup- 
ply the  war  needs.  Many  large  plants  were  built  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  as  well  as  many  that  had  not  been 
active  for  some  time,  opened  to  full  capacity.  This  great 
activity  in  shipbuilding  gives  employment  to  more  than 
25,000  men  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  tonnage  of  400,000  will 
be  built  during  1919.  The  Canadian  Government  is  now 
making  plans  for  a  very  extensive  shipbuilding  program, 
which  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  $50,000,cSo  or  $60,- 
000,000  a  year.  Ocean-going  cargo  vessels  are  to  be  buil-, 
which  will  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government. 
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Education!  Canada  ranks  high  as  to  its  educational 
standards  and  facilities.  The  first  school  was  opened  in 
Canada  at  Quebec  in  1632  and  from  that  time  on  steady  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  there  being  now  over  26,000  public 
schools  throughout  the  Dominion,  with  an  attendance  of 
1,327,000  pupils  during  1918.  This  extensive  school  system 
represents  an  investment  of  approximately  $56,000,000. 

By  the  British  North  American  Act  of  1867,  the  entire 
control  of  education  is  supervised  and  controlled  wholly  by 
the  individual  provinces,  and  all  educational  matters  arc 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  legislatures.  The 
Act  provides  that  both  the  public  and  separate  schools  shall 
have  the  same  right  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  All  expenses  of 
the  educational  system  are  taken  care  of  by  public  revenue, 
each  province  contributing  a  certain  per  cent,  and  the  bal- 
ance is  taken  care  of  by  the  local  districts.  Each  province 
has  its  own  Department  of  Education  with  its  Ministry  at 
its  head,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  uniform  laws  through- 
out the  Provinces  as  to  the  training  of  teachers,  text  books 
and  proper  examination  and  grading  of  pupils.  Each  Pro- 
vince, excepting  Quebec,  has  laws,  making  education  com- 
pulsory, and  these  laws  are  strictly  enforced  by  local  district 
truant  officers.  The  school. system  comprises  secondary 
schools,  high  schools,  or  collegiate  institutions,  colleges  and 
universities,  in  which  are  taught  all  the  advanced  methods, 
and  much  attention  is  given  to  the  newer  studies  of  nature 
study,  domestic  sc'ence,  manual  training,  agriculture  and 
vocational  training. 
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OUTLINE  STUDY  FOR  CANADA 


I.  Map. 

II.  Location  and  Extent. 

(a)  Area. 

(b)  Boundaries. 

(c)  Longitude. 

(d)  Latitude. 

III.  Surface. 

(a)  Mountains. 

(b)  (ireat    central 

plain. 

(c)  Coastal  plain. 

W.  Drainage. 

(a)  River  systems. 

(b)  Lakes. 

\'.  Climate. 

(a)  Temperature. 

(b)  Rainfall. 

(c)  W  i  n  d  s       and 

storms. 

\'l.  Industries. 

(a)  Agricultural   pro- 

ducts. 

(b)  Manufactures. 

(c)  Mineral  resources 

(d)  Commerce. 

\  II.  Population. 

(a)  Annual  increase. 

(b)  Centre  of  popula- 

tion. 

(c)  Immigration. 

ul)   Xationalities  rep- 
resented. 


VIII.  Government. 

(a)  Departments. 

(b)  Executive. 

(c)  Judicial. 

(d)  Provincial      Gov- 

ernments. 

(e)  Territories. 

IX.  Education. 

(a)  Public  school  sys- 

tem. 

(b)  Industrial      c  o  1  - 

leges. 

(c)  Private  and  sep- 

arate schools. 

X.  Cities. 

(a)  Location. 

(b)  Forms  of  govern- 

ment. 

(c)  Commercial      im- 

portance. 

XI.  History. 

(a)  Discovery  and  ex- 
plorations. 
Wars. 

Struggle  for  re- 
sponsible govern- 
ment. 

Union  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Can- 
ada. 

Confederation. 
Industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural expan- 
sion, 
(g)  Foreign  Affairs. 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
(f) 
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PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  CANADA. 
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In  what  year  did  Canada  come  under  control  of  Great 
Britain? 

What  was  the  country  called  at  that  time? 

What  population  did  the  country  have? 

What  caused  the  rapid  increase  of  population  after 
1783? 

What  is  the  present  area  of  Canada? 

What  is  its  j;reatest  width  from  east  to  west?  Its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  ? 

How  does  it  ccjmpare  in  size  with  the  other  countries 
of  the  world? 

By  what  three  great  sources  is  the  country  drained? 

Describe  the  surface  in  general  ?, 

What  is  the  highest  point  in  Canada? 

What  is  said  in  general  ot"  the  "Canadian  climate"? 

In  what  part  of  Canada  does  tlowers  bloom  out-of-doors 
throughout  the  whole  year? 

What  river  in  Canada  was  the  main  highway  for  travel 
during  the  early  development  of  the  country? 

What  amount  has  been  expended  on  canal  construc- 
tion throughout  Canada? 

What  railway  mileage  did  Canada  have  in  I9I8? 

In  what  year  was  the  first  railroad  bailt  in  Canada? 
Where  was  it  constructed?    W^hat  was  its  mileage? 

What  railway  line  was  the  first  to  be  extended  to  the 
I'acific  coast? 

Name  the  principal  railways  operating  in  Canada? 

How  does  the  shipbuilding  of  Canada  rank  with  the 
other  countries  of  the  world? 

How^  many  men  are  cmploy^^d  in  this  industry? 

How  does  education  rank  in  Canada  ? 

In  what  year  was  the  first  school  opened?  At  what 
])lace  was  it  established? 

How  many  schools  arc  now  established  throughout 
Canada?    What  number  of  children  attended  them  in  1918? 
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What  rights  were  given  the  individual  Provinces  by  the 
British  North  America  Act  of  1867? 

How  does  this  Act  apply  to  separate  schools  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec? 

By  what  method  are  the  public  schools  of  Canada  main- 
tained? 

What  departments  does  the  school  system  comprise  of? 

What  was  the  only  religious  denomination  in  Canada 
for  many  years? 

What  religious  denomination  has  the  largest  member- 
ship at  the  present  time?  What  denomination  comes  next 
in  order? 
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r.-r,  ^^^^^^  '^  °"^  ^^  *''^  *'^''cc  Trairic  Provinces,  and  from 
x6/0  to  18/0  uas  a  part  of  Rupert's  Land,  and  owned  hv 
the  Hudson  s  Bay  Company.  It  was  not  until  1882  that  i't 
was  given  the  name  Alberta.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  accomi)anied  bv  his  wife,  Princess  Louise 
Alberta,  made  an  extensive  tour  of  Western  Canada,  and  in 
honor  of  the  Princess  this  section  of  the  newlv  or^'anized 
district  of  the  Northwest  Territories  was  nanied  Alberta. 
In  size.  Alberta  is  much  lar«:cr  than  France  or  (iermanv,  and 
twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  combined.'  The 
land  alone  is  placed  at  one  hundred  million  acres,  and 
throughout  this  great  provincial  empire,  with  its  enormous 
wealth  of  fertile  lands,  rich  mines,  forests  and  fisheries 
there  arc  less  than  500,000  people.  The  international  boun- 
dary line  is  Its  border  on  the  south,  while  the  grtat  Mac- 
kenzie district  is  its  northern  boundarv,  with  Saskatchewan 
on  the  east  and  British  Columbia  on  the  west. 

'^-om  north  to  south,  the  Province  is  about  750  miles 
and  :rom  cast  to  west  400  miles,  which  is  about  3,500  square 
miles  larger  than  its  neighboring  Province  of  Saskatchewan, 
or  Manitoba.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Province  is 
Its  open  and  treeless  country,  especiallv  in  the  southern  sec- 
tions, where  great  stretches  of  prairie  land  extend  to  the 
Hay  and  Mackenzie  Rivers  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south 
some  woodlands  a-e  passed.  In  other  parts  of  the  Province 
there  is  to  be  found  mo.c  of  a  mixed  countrv,  of  woodland 
and  prairie.  There  is  still  a  verv  large  section  covering 
thousands  of  square  miles,  some  600  to  700  miles  north  of 
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the  Saskatchewan  River,  which  is  still  sparsely  populated, 
but  in  the  course  of  time  all  this  very  fertile  country  will  be 
made  accessible  by  the  construction  of  railroads.  On  the 
western  boundary  are  found  the  snow-covered  peaks  of  the 
Rockies,  many  of  them  reaching'  the  great  height  of  lO.CXX) 
to  12.000  feet.  These  high  mountain  tops  can  be  easily 
seen  on  a  clear  day  from  100  to  125  miles  east  on  the  plains. 

Climate.  Alberta  is  well  known  for  its  healthful  and 
delightful  climate.  The  winters  are  long  and  cold,  but  the 
air  is  so  dry  that  it  is  invigorating  instead  of  penetrating,  as 
it  is  in  most  of  the  low-lying  countries.  The  summer.,  al- 
though warm  enough  to  raise  large  yields  of  various  grains, 
grasses,  vegetables,  flowers  and  small  fruits,  are  free  from 
the  i)enetrating  heat  that  is  experienced  in  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vinces. The  country  in  general  has  a  gradual  decline  from 
the  south  to  the  north,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Province 
being  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet  above  sea  level,  while  the  sec- 
tion along  the  'eace  River  is  less  than  2,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  This  lo\  i-r  altitude  has  a  tendency  to  moderate  the 
climate  in  this  northern  section,  so  that  the  summers  in  the 
Peace  River  Valley  are  as  warm  as  in  the  Saskatchewan 
Valley,  some  300  miles  farther  south. 

The  temperature  of  the  whole  Province  is  modified  con- 
siderably throughout  the  winter  by  the  "Chinook",  which 
is  the  name  given  the  warm- winds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  blow  through  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  rainfall  is  not  abundant,  and  the  moisture  is  quickly 
evaporated  by  the  v.arm,  dry  winds  from  the  west,  but 
generally  the  rainfall  ii:  sufificient  for  successful  mixed  farm- 
ing purposes.  Irrigation  is  being  practised  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale  throughout  the  southern  districts,  and  splen- 
did results  are  being  obtained.  The  snowfall  is  not  very 
heavy  as  a  rule  in  any  part  of  the  Province.  In  the  southern 
sectiot.  particularly,  the  "Chinook"  keeps  the  snow  from 
lasting  any  length  of  time,  and  it  is  in  this  district  that  the 
^attle  and  horses  are  left  out  all  winter  to  feed  on  the  large 
.anches.  It  is  also  in  this  section  that  the  bison  were  so 
plentiful  a  few  years  ago. 

Agriculture.  Alberta  is  essentially  a  farming  and  stock- 
raising  country,  there  being  nearly  190,000  square  miles,  or 
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sc\ciUy-live  per  cent,  of  its  total  area,  very  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes,  uiid  practically  two-thirds  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  prairie  live  on  farms  and  ranches. 

The  soil  consists  chierty  of  rich,  black  vegetable  mould, 
and  has  a  depth  of  two  to  three  feet,  and  it  is  best  adapted 
to  wheat  raising.  In  1916  Alberta  won  the  world's  record 
for  the  largest  wheat  yield,  being  52  bushels  per  acre  on  a 
lOO-acre  ranch.  The  estimated  wheat  yield  for  1918  is  53,- 
780,500  bushels  for  the  Province.  Since  1901  the  growth  of 
farming  has  been  remarkable;  at  that  time  there  were  only 
9.486  farms  under  cultivation,  while  in  1911  the  number  had 
increased  to  61, SC).  Tht  value  of  the  field  crops  have  also 
increased  enormously.  These  include,  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
barley  and  hay.  The  total  value  in  1910  amounted  to  $17,- 
000,000;  in  1915,  $79,400,000,  and  in  1918,  it  is  estimated  as 
over  $100,000,000. 

Other  important  crops  include  barley,  flax,  potatoes,  hay 
and  a  good  grade  of  alfalfa.  Sugar  beets  are  also  being  suc- 
cessfully raised  in  the  district  near  Raymond,  at  which  place 
there  is  a  factory  for  making  sugar  from  the  beets.  Garden 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  are  also  receiving  some  atten- 
tion in  various  sections. 

Cattle  raising  is  carried  on  very  extensively  through- 
out the  Province.  There  are  about  700,000  head  of  beef  cat- 
tle, consisting  largely  of  Shorthorns  and  Herefords,  as  well 
as  .325,861  milch  cows,  the  dairying  end  being  centered  most- 
ly around  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  Great  interest  is  also 
taken  in  horse  raising,  which  are  generally  famous  for  their 
strong  endurance  and  sound  constitutions.  During  1915  to 
1*M7  a  great  number  were  sent  to  Europe  for  use  in  the 
army,  and  at  the  present  time  the  Province  has  718,317 
horses. 

Sheep  raising  is  coming  forward  very  rapidly,  there  be- 
ing 276,966  head  in  1918.  and  swine  raising  is  steadily  in- 
creasing in  importance  year  by  year.  Tt  is  estimated  that 
In  1918  .'Mberta  raised  and  placed  on  the  market  more  than 
"30,233  hogs. 

Mining.  Among  the  minerals  found  in  Alberta  is 
placer  gold,  lead  and  silver.  Natural  gas  and  oil  are  also 
found  in  many  sections,  but  the  greatest  mining  activity  is 
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centered  in  the  production  of  coal,  with  which  most  of  the 
whole  Province  appears  to  be  underlaid.  The  early  set- 
tlers devoted  most  of  their  time  to  mining,  and  as  the  popula- 
tion increased,  new  mines  were  opened  up,  until  the  indus- 
try has  developed  to  great  importance,  the  output  averag- 
ing 4,000,000  tons  yearly. 

Animal  Life.  Buffalo,  or  bison,  at  one  time  made  their 
home  on  the  plains  of  Alberta,  but  to-day  these  early  ream- 
ers have  disappeared,  as  the  fur  traders  of  the  seventies  did 
much  in  exterminating  them  for  their  skins.  In  the  moun- 
tains the  grizzly  bear  and  the  coyote  can  still  be  found.  The 
mountain  sheep  and  goat  are  frequently  seen,  and  the  red 
deer,  elk  and  antelope,  as  well  as  the  large  moose,  are  still 
numerous.  The  other  animals  of  less  importance  include  the 
lynx,  mountain  lions,  porcupine,  squirrel  and  rabbit. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Province  the  hunter  is  often 
found  at  his  occupation,  trapping  and  hunting  the  beaver, 
ermine,  otter,  mink  and  martin.  In  the  far  north  is  found 
the  musk-ox,  and  also  the  nesting  grounds  of  ducks,  geese, 
swans  and  other  migratory  birds.  The  partridge,  eagle, 
crane,  hawk,  owl  and  crow  are  also  very  plentiful,  and  the 
rivers  and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fine  pickerel,  pike  and 
whitefish.  Brook  trout  is  found  abundantly  in  the  mountain 
streams. 

Transportation.  The  first  means  of  travel  in  the  form 
of  railways  came  to  Alberta  in  1885,  at  which  time  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  was  built  through  to  British  Columbia. 
The  completion  of  this  railway  gave  the  Province  connec- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  Dominion.  During  the  next  twenty 
years  there  was  very  little  additional  construction,  and  when 
Alberta  became  a  Province  in  1905,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
was  still  the  only  railway,  but  it  had  built  two  important 
branches,  connecting  Calgary  with  Edmonton  and  Macleod. 
During  the  next  few  years  several  large  important  railways 
entered  the  Province,  and  there  are  now  three  great  trans- 
continental railways  crossing  the  Province,  giving  it  a  total 
mileage  of  4,500  miles,  and  several  large  contrr.cts  have 
been  made  for  the  construction  of  an  additional  4,500  miles. 
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This  will  open  the  northern  country  in  pariicular,  which  is 
rich  in  natural  resources  and  agricultural  land,  which  at- 
tracts many  desirable  settlers. 

Deep  interest  has  also  been  taken  in  developing  high- 
ways to  connect  all  the  important  points.  Several  million 
dollars  have  been  spent  along  this  line,  and  many  more  will 
be  spent  during  the  next  few  years. 

Rivers.  Alberta  is  the  source  of  two  of  the  four  largest 
rivers  in  the  North  American  Continent — the  Mackenzie  and 
the  Saskatchewan.  The  Saskatchewan  is  divided  into  two 
great  divisions,  one  with  its  branches,  the  Bow,  Belly,  St. 
Mary's,  C  ^l.  and  Red  River,  waters  the  southern  dis- 

tricts, wl.r  !  north  branch  with  the  Brazean,  Clearwater, 
Sturgeon,  I  ,.aie,  Blindman  and  Vermillion,  waters  the  great 
central  plains.  The  Athabaska  and  the  Peace  Rivers  drain 
the  north.  The  lakes  of  Alberta  are  chiefly  in  the  northern 
part,  and  the  most  important  of  these  are  Lake  Athabaska. 
which  is  120  miles  long,  and  Lesser  Slave,  60  miles  long. 

Government.  The  Government  of  Alberta  was  organ- 
ized in  1905  by  authority  of  the  Dominion  Government.  The 
formal  inau,'?,uration  was  on  September  1st,  and  was  attend- 
ed by  Earl  Grey,  then  Governor-General,  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  v»ho  was  Premier  of  the  Dominion  at  the  time. 

The  Province  has  a  Legislature,  which  makes  the  laws 
to  govern  local  matters,  and  also  a  Provincial  Government, 
of  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  the  chief  executive, 
who  is  a  representative  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Canada  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $9,000  annually. 
There  is  also  an  Executive  Council  that  consists  of  eight 
members,  selected  from  the  Legislature,  one  of  whom  is 
Premier.  The  ac  s  of  this  council  are  responsible  directly  to 
the  Legislature  itself. 

Education.  There  are  over  2,000  public  schools  in  Al- 
berta, with  an  attendance  of  about  100,000  school  children. 
Each  school  district  consists  of  about  four  square  miles. 
New  districts  are  allowed  to  be  organized  as  soon  as  it  has 
eight  children  of  school  age,  and  at  least  four  taxpayers. 
High  schools  are  established  at  many  of  the  central  points, 
and  there  is  a  Provincial  University!  located  at  Edmonton, 
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which  is  doing  excellent  work,  giving  all  who  wish  an  op- 
portunity for  professional  training.  The  university  also  con- 
tains a  faculty  of  agriculture,  which  is  doing  much  good  in 
developing  scientific  farming  throughout  the  Province.  In 
addition  to  these,  Alberta  has  two  Normal  schools,  one  lo- 
cated at  Calgary  and  the  other  at  Camrose,  both  of  which 
are  maintained  by  the  Government.  The  local  school  boards 
are  elected  by  the  voters  in  the  district,  and  are  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  are  supported  by  liberal  grants  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  local  taxation. 

History.  Alberta,  as  it  is  now  known,  was  for  many 
years  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  controlled  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  was  not  until  1882  that  it  re- 
ceived its  present  name.  The  following  year,  Calgary  was 
founded,  and  on  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
in  1886,  the  whole  settlement  started  to  develop  very  rapid- 
ly. Other  settlements  began  to  spring  up  from  place  to 
place,  which  soon  brought  on  a  demand  for  self-government, 
but  this  was  not  granted  until  1905,  at  which  time  an  Act  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  created  the  Province  of  .\lberta. 
also  Saskatchewan.  The  inauguration  took  place  .September 
1st,  and  the  Hon.  George  H.  V.  Bulyea  was  appointed  the 
first  TJeutenant-Governor,  and  the  Hon.  Alexander  Cam- 
eron Rutherford,  the  Premier.  Edmonton  was  selected  as 
the  capital  ~if  the  Province,  and  the  first  Legislature  met  in 
1906.  Progress  was  steadily  made,  many  new  districts  were 
opened,  and  immigrants  came  annually  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  world  to  settle  on  the  free  farms 
and  to  engage  in  other  occupations,  and  in  1911  alone  there 
were  over  18,000  homesteads  taken  up  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince. 

The  discovery  of  oil  in  the  district  surrounding  Cal- 
gary in  1913  and  1914,  interested  a  great  many  investors  and 
promoters  in  the  Province,  and  by  1914  there  were  more  than 
400  companies  incorporated,  with  a  total  capitalization  of 
$383,000,000,  engaged  in  the  oil  business. 

The  prohibition  movement  had  been  making  headway 
for  some  time,  when  in  1915  the  people  of  Alberta  were 
called  on  to  vote  on  the  question,  and  by  a  vote  of  50,000  to 
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30,000  the  measure  was  carried  for  proliibition.  This  Act 
came  into  force  June  30th,  1916,  and  closed  every  hutel  bar 
throughout  the  Province,  and  in  1916  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature gave  the  women  equal  suffrage  with  men,  with  re- 
spect to  political  rights  and  privileges. 

Items  of  Interest.  Alberta  had  in  1918,  541  elevators 
and  38  grain  warehouses,  with  a  capacity  of  27,587,000 
bushels  of  grain. 

The  Province  has  5,471  miles  of  free  rural  mail  delivery, 
and  has  700  post  offices. 

It  owns  and  operates  its  own  telephone  system  ,  which 
has  50,000  wire  miles,  and  connects  612  towns,  villages  and 
communities,  and  11,000  farmers'  houses. 

Rocky  Mountain  Park  has  an  area  of  4,500  square  miles, 
and  in  1911  this  park  was  included  in  the  new  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Forest  Reserve,  with  a  total  area  of  19,566  square  miles. 

Slaughtering  and  meat-packing  represent  one-fifth  of 
the  total  manufacturers  of  the  Province.  Flour  and  grist 
mill  products  are  second  in  importance. 

There  are  twenty-six  Indian  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  900  pupils. 

In  1911,  Alberta  received  29.859  inunigrants  from  the 
United  States. 

The  p-'pulation  as  given  by  the  Dominion  census  of 
1911  is  374.663,  making  an  increase  of  301,641.  or  over  400 
per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  estimated  population  for  1918 
places  it  at  550,000,  and  yet  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  mil- 
lions of  people  in  this  inland  empire. 

The  wool  clip  amounted  to  2.086,663  poui.ds.  and  valued 
at  $1,181,682  annually. 

There  are  584  manufacturing  estpliiishments,  having 
a  capital  of  $42,233,693,  turning  out  pioducts  valued  at  $30.- 
.592.833. 

The  large  gas  well  at  Bow  Island  produces  8,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day,  which  supplies  Calgary,  Macleod. 
Lethbridge  and  several  other  cities  with  natural  gas. 

In  the  district  around  Edmonton  the  days  in  summer  are 
very  long,  it  being  daylight  at  ten  o'clock,  and  ball  games 
are  usually  plaved  after  supper. 
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One  of  the  most  famous  beaut}-  spots  in  the  whole  con- 
tinent is  Lake  Louise,  in  Rocky  Mountain  Park,  and  is  visit- 
ed every  year  by  thousands  of  tourists. 

In  1918  the  Dominion  Government  set  aside  nearly  2,- 
000,000  acres  in  the  Peace  River  district  for  the  returned 
swldiers'  settlement,  in  addition  to  all  suitable  farm  lands 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  railways  located  in  the  northern 
portions  of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces. 

One  of  the  new  industries  that  is  being  developed  around 
Fdmonton  is  fox-farming,  which  is  proving  to  be  a  great 
success. 

There  are  four  Tamous  passes  over  the  Rockies  in  Al- 
berta. The  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  Yellow 
Head  Pass  and  the  Peace  River  Pass. 

When  the  district  throughout  Southern  Alberta  was 
being  pre])ared  for  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railwav  there  was  tens  of  thousands  of  buffalo,  or  bison, 
killed  between  1879  and  1882. 

Throughout  the  Province  there  are  over  3,000  !vTor- 
mons.  but  they  are  not  the  type  that  practice  polygamy. 

In  religious  denominations  the  Roman  Catholics  take 
the  lead:  next  in  order  come  the  Presbyterians.  Methodists 
and  the  Church  of  England. 

There  arc  11.000  Indians  in  Alberta,  mostly  of  the  Crees 
and  Blackfoot  tribes,  all  of  which  live  on  reservations  which 
are  scattered  throughout  the  Province. 

Alberta  has  6  cities.  48  towns,  104  villages  and  87  muni- 
cipalities, the  important  of  which  are  fully  described  under 
"Canadian  Cities  and  Towns"  in  this  volume. 

In  1918  there  were  20.000  automobiles  owned  in  the 
Province. 
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This  outline  can  be  used  in  the  study  of  each  of  the  Pro- 
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PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  ALBERTA 

In  what  year  was  Albcila  given  its  present  name? 

How  many  miles  lon^^  is  tlie  Province  iroiu  north  to 
south? 

What  part  of  the  Province  is  covered  with  snow  the 
whole  year? 

What  can  you  say  of  Alberta's  climate? 
What  is  meant  by  the  "ChiiM)ok  winds"?     How  do  they 
elVect  the  climate  where  they  appear? 

Tn  what  i)art  of  .Mbcrta  is  irrigation  beings  carried  on 
successfully? 

Tn  what  sectir>n  of  the  Province  did  bison  roam  in  larja^'e 
numbers  a  few  years  ago? 

What  year  did  Alberta  win  the  world's  record  for  the 
largest  wheat  yield  per  acre? 

In  what  part  of  the  Province  is  sugar  beets  raised  quite 
cxtensivcl}? 

Why  are  the  horses  raised  in  Alberta  so  famous,  and 
were  selected  during  the  \\'ar  of  Nations  to  be  used  for  over- 
sea purposes? 

At  what  occupation  did  most  of  the  early  settlers  de- 
vote their  time?  To  what  importance  has  this  industry 
grown  ? 

Name  the  wild  animals  found  in  Northern  Alberta? 

What  wild  fowl  make  their  nesting  grounds  in  this  part 
of  Alberta? 

In  what  year  did  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  extend 
its  line  to  Alberta? 

What  was  the  total  railway  mileage  of  the  Province  in 
1918? 

What  two  large  rivers  have  their  sources  in  Alberta? 

In  what  year  did  Alberta  join  the  Union?  What  Gov- 
ernor-Cleneral  attended  the  inauguration?  Who  was  the 
Province  named  after? 

When  are  new  school  districts  allow-ed  to  be  organized 
in  Alberta? 
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Who  was   the   first    Lieuteiiant-(  iu\trii..r   ..f   thi-    I'lo 
vince?    The  first  Promicr? 

In  what  year  was  oil  discovered  in  the  Cal^'ary  district' 

What  park  in  Alberta  has  an  area  of  4.500  s<|uare  miles? 

What  section  of  Alberta  was  set  aside  in  1018  by  thr 
Dominion  r.overnment  for  returned  soldiers  to  take  np?^ 

Name  the  four  famous  passes  crossintr  the  Rockies  in 
\lberta* 

What  reliirious  denomination  trikcs  ilv  lead  in  the  Tm- 


vince? 


How  manv  Indians  are  still  tn  be  f.nnid  in  the  Province' 
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British  Columbia  is  the  most  western  Province  of  the 
Dominion,  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  nearly  1,000 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  650  miles  from 
east  to  west,  containing  an  area  of  330,000,000  acres,  of 
which  there  are  at  present  10.000,000  acres  arable,  and  fully 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  balance  is  suitable  for  cattle  ranching  or 
fruit  growing. 

British  Columbia  is  third  in  size  among  the  Provinces, 
and  has  an  area  of  355,850  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  one- 
tenth  of  the  entire  Dominion.  To  give  a  clearer  idea'of  its 
enormous  size,  there  can  be  placed  within  its  boundaries,  side 
by  side,  two  Englands,  three  Irelands  and  four  Scotlands,  all 
at  one  time. 

The  Province  is  essentially  a  mountainous  region,  and 
is  often  spoken  of  as  the  "Switzerland  of  America",  owing 
to  the  many  high  peaks  in  the  mountain  ranges.  Its  moun- 
tains contain  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  mineral  wealth, 
and  its  fertile  valleys,  its  fine  rivers  and  lakes,  all  combine  to 
make  it  the  richest  of  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  in 
natural  resources. 

People.  In  the  early  days  trapping  and  fur-trading 
brought  the  white  man  to  this  western  part  of  the  country, 
and  later  mining  led  to  the  permanent  settlements,  and  is 
still  the  most  profitable  industry.  One-third  of  the  people 
of  the  Province  are  of  English  birth  or  descent,  one-fifth  the 
Scotch,  and  about  one-tenth  the  Irish.  Of  Indians  there  are 
about  20,000,  and  about  the  same  number  of  Chinese.  The 
rest  consist  of  foreigners,  the  most  numerous  being  the 
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Scandinavians,  (ieriuans,  Italians,  Japanese  and  French, 
inakijiga  complete  total  of  392,480,  as  shown  by  the  Domin- 
ion ce:'    -i  of  1911. 

Climate.  Varied  climatic  conditions  prevail  throughout 
the  Province,  but  in  general  it  is  considered  one  ol  the 
most  ideal  sj)ots  in  the  world.  The  cold  is  never  extreme, 
unr  the  luat  very  severe,  and  the  purity  oi  the  air,  with  the 
lack  of  malaria  whicii  usually  prevail  in  moderate  climates, 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  ideal  spots  of  Canada. 

The  prevailing  warm  westerly  winds  from  the  I'acific 
and  the  Jap.  iiese  current  has  ;;  moderating  elTect  upon  the 
climate  of  the  coast,  and  p  .  i  large  amount  of  rainfall, 
which  averages  eighty  to  .  ■  .v-ty  inches  annually.  At  \'ic- 
toria,  which  is  farther  north  than  the  City  of  Quebec,  where 
zero  weather  is  often  experienced,  the  temperature  seldom 
touches  the  freezing  point,  and  dowers  can  be  seen  blossom- 
ing throughout  the  whole  year.  These  warm  winds  lose 
most  of  their  nutisture  by  the  time  they  reach  the  Coast 
Range,  where  they  are  fttrced  to  raise  to  a  height  of  7,000 
to  9,000  feet,  and  then  pass  over  the  great  Central  I'lateau 
at  such  an  extreme  height  very  little  of  their  remaining 
moisture  is  lost  until  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Selkirks  are 
reached,  at  which  time  the  moisture  i,s  transformed  into 
heavy  snowfalls,  which  cover  the  peaks  and  distinguishes 
this  range  from  the  Rockies.  This  causes  the  Central 
Plateau  to  experience  long  droughts,  and  the  heat  and  cold 
are  very  severe. 

Away  from  the  coast  regions  and  along  the  valleys  of 
the  Fraser  and  Skeena  Rivers  the  climatic  ctmditions  are 
ideal,  and  in  the  Kootenay  District,  where  the  altitude  is 
somewhat  higher,  the  air  is  dry  and  invigorating,  although 
during  the  day  in  summer  t!io  temperature  rises  as  high  as 
80  to  90  degrees,  the  nights  are  delightfully  cool.  During  the 
winter  there  are  times  when  the  thermometer  will  fall  to 
zero  in  this  diMrict,  but  thi-.  is  very  seMon-:,  and  lasts  hut  fur 
a  shor-  duration.  The  winters  as  a  rule  are  very  short  and 
pleasant,  with  very  little  snow. 
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In  the  great  Interior  Plateau  a  much  drier  climate  is 
found,  there  being  less  than  ten  inches  of  rainfall  through- 
out the  season.  V^egetation  is  found  in  this  district  only  near 
the  lakes  and  along  the  rivers. 

In  the  Peace  River  Valley  district,  lying  east  of  the 
Rockies,  but  within  the  Province,  the  climate  is  much  like 
the  more  elevated  districts  farther  south,  and  the  ground  is 
fit  for  cultivation  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  week 
in  November.  The  winters  in  this  valley  are  really  shorter 
than  the  winters  of  Winnipeg,  although  it  lies  2,000  miles 
farther  to  the  northwest. 

Throughout  the  northern  region  of  British  Columbia 
very  few  settlements  are  to  be  found,  as  the  climate  is  not 
so  well  adapted  to  living  conditions.  Extensive  forests  are 
foimd  in  this  part  of  the  Province. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life.  \^egetation  is  abundant  only 
where  there  is  plenty  of  rainfall.  In  these  sections  are  found 
varied  growth,  from  mosses  to  great  forests.  Along  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Coast  Range,  Selkirks,  and  Gold  Range 
are  found  the  greatest  areas  of  virgin  timber  to  be  found 
in  North  America.  These  great  forests  of  the  Province  cover 
more  than  30,000,000  acres,  of  which  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment has  set  aside  2,500,000  as  forest  reserves.  There  are 
in  addition  to  these  two  other  reserves,  Strathcona  Park, 
on  Vancouver  Island,  and  Mount  Rolson  Park,  in  the  Eraser 
River  district.  These  two  reserves  contain  an  additional 
1  .(XX).000  acres.  These  magnificent  forests  have  made  Brit- 
ish Columbia  famous  the  world  over.  The  most  valuable 
of  the  trees  is  the  Douglar  fir,  a  tree  which  often  exceeds 
a  height  of  300  feet.  The  white  and  yellow  cedar  are  also 
very  important,  and  directly  north  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound 
are  found  great  stands  of  spruce  and  hemlock,  which  are  used 
principallv  for  the  making  of  wood  pulp.  During  the  past 
few  vears  lumbering  throughout  these  districts  have  con- 
tinuously increased,  until  there  are  now  1,000,000,000  board 
feet  cut  annually. 

The  wild  animals  of  British  Columbia  include  the  moose, 
black-tailed  deer  and  caribou,  which  are  found  abundantly 
throughout  the  valleys  ami  wooded  districts.  The -bear. 
XA^olves  and  wildcats  are  very  common,  and  in  many  sections 
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are  considered  a  nuisance.  In  tlie  mountains  are  found  the 
bighorn  and  the  goat,  which  gives  the  hunter  great  excite- 
ment and  many  thrills  when  pursuing  them  over  rocky, 
precipitous  cliffs,  in  which  they  make  their  homes.  The 
valuable  fur-bearings  animals  are  found  in  the  north,  where 
hunting,  trapping  and  trading  arc  still  important. 

A  very  large  variety  of  birds  are  found  in  British  Col- 
umbia, there  being  more  than  300  different  species.  One  of 
the  most  conspicuous  is  the  burrowing  owl,  who  makes  his 
home  on  the  interior  plateau;  the  jays  and  magpies  are  also 
very  numerous.  Among  the  game  birds  are  found  the 
grouse,  partridge,  teal,  mallard,  pin-tail  and  canvasback 
duck.  The  streams  are  well  supplied  with  trout,  which 
makes  fishing  a  pleasant  pastime;  and  all  told  the  Province 
has  an  abundance  of  game  of  varied  description,  and  any 
sportsman  has  no  trouble  in  satisfying  iiis  desires  in  fish- 
ing, trapping  or  shooting. 

Mineral  Resources.  The  discovery  of  placer  gold  in  the 
Caribou  District  and  the  coal  deposits  on  X'ancouver  Island 
are  what  first  attracted  attention  to  the  Province,  and  mining 
still  stands  in  the  front  rank  among  its  industries.  Placer 
mining  was  carried  on  along  the  Fraser  River  as  early  as 
1857,  and  by  1863  the  output  amounted  to  $3,000,000  an- 
nually. Large  deposits  of  silver-lead  ores  are  found 
througiiout  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  Province,  and  the 
annual  production  of  these  minerals  amount  to  $2,000,000. 
Copper  is  also  mined  verv  extensivclv,  and  now  averages  45,- 
000.000  pounds  to  50,000,000,  valued  at  $7,000,000  to  $8,- 
000,000  yearly. 

Valuable  coal  deposits  are  found  on  Vancouver  Island, 
in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  District,  and  more  recently  in  the 
Nicola  Valley  region.  The  mining  of  this  valuable  fuel  brings 
British  Columbia  second  to  Nova  Scotia  among  the  coal- 
producing  Provinces,  with  an  annual  production  of  3,000,000 
short  tons.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  the 
Province  averages  $25,000,000  annually,  which  is  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  output  for  the  Dominion. 

Fisheries.  For  a  great  many  years  Nova  Scotia  stood 
first  among  the  Provinces  for  its  fisheries,  but  in  1912  Brit- 
ish Columbia  stepped  in  first  place,  and  is  now  by  far  the 
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most  important,  yielding  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  an- 
nual output  of  the  Dominion.  The  most  important  are  the 
salmon  fisheries,  which  consist  of  several  kinds,  with  which 
the  rivers  teem  at  different  seasons,  the  largest  of  which  is 
the  spring  salmon,  that  is  best  for  use  when  fresh.  During 
the  summer  months  the  sockeye  is  caught;  these  are  smaller 
and  more  uniform  in  size,  which  are  used  for  canning  pur- 
poses. Throughout  the  fishing  season  it  is  very  common 
to  see  from  2,0Cf  to  3,000  boats  at  the  mouth  of  the  I'raser 
River,  where  the  la.f^est  catch  is  taken.  It  is  also  in  this  sec- 
tion where  most  of  the  larger  canneries  are  located.  Besides 
its  extensive  salmon  fisheries  the  Province  has;  lying  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  its  northern  coast  line,  extremely  rich 
halibut  grounds,  which  produces  an  annual  catch  valued  at 
$1,750,000.  Herring,  cod.  shad,  sturgeon,  whale,  crabs  and 
clams  add  considerably  to  the  total  catch,  which  amounts 
to  $14,000,000  a  year.  At  one  time  seal  catching  was  a  very 
■mportant  industry,  but  this  branch  of  the  fisheries  is  now 
almost  extinct. 

Agriculture.  Throughout  the  Province  there  are  many 
fertile  sections  where  various  grains  and  other  field  crops 
are  being  successfully  grown,  and  in  the  Fraser  River  dis- 
trict especially,  valuable  fruit  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
grow  plentifully.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  in  practically  all 
the  valleys,  and  needs  only  to  be  irrigated  to  make  them 
productive.  The  irrigating  of  land  is  being  carried  on  very 
extensively  at  this  time,  and  has  prov.ed  very  successful  in 
raising  many  kinds  of  crops,  but  the  extensive  cultivation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  has  proved  to  be  th;  most  profitable  on 
irrigated  lands. 

The  raising  of  wheat  has  not  been  very  successful,  but 
the  production  of  oats  amount  to  3,000,000  bushels  annually. 
The  next  in  importance  is  potato  growing.  Live  stock  rais- 
ing is  also  coming  into  importance,  there  being  about  300,- 
000  head  throughout  the  Province.  In  the  districts  surround- 
ing the  larger  centres,  butter  and  cheese  products  are  also 
growing  in  importance,  and  generally  speaking  the  r^ricul- 
tural  possibilities  of  British  Columbia  are  now  fully  appre- 
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ciated  locally,  and  the  outside  world  is  already  beginning  to 
realize  that  British  Columbia  has  rich  assets  in  its  arable  and 
pastoral  lands. 

Fruit  Growing.  As  a  fruit  growing  country,  Southern 
British  Columbia  is  one  of  the  fin^-t  in  the  world.  While 
its  fruit  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy,  the  results  are  con- 
vincing as  to  its  wonderful  importance  in  the  near  future. 

The  Province  has  at  least  1,00Q,000  acres  in  its  southern 
portion  that  will  produce  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate 
zone.  This  district  includes  Vancouver  Island,  Gulf  Island, 
Lower  Fraser  River  V^al.ey,  Thompson  River  Valley,  Shu- 
swap  Lake,  Okanagan,  Spallmucliean,  Osoyoos,  Similka- 
meen,  Upper  Columbia  Valley,  Kootenay  Lake,  Arrow  Lake, 
Lower  Columbia  River  and  Grand  Forks,  all  of  which  are 
well  suited  to  the  best  grades  of  fruit.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  fruit  was  raised  in  the  settlements  along  the 
coast  and  rivers,  but  now  it  is  an  established  fact  that  apples 
of  excellent  quality  will  grow  as  far  north  as  Hazleton,  on 
the  Skeena  River. 

The  Province  had  a  total  orchard  area  of  only  6,500 
acres  in  1891,  whereas  by  1911  there  were  over  40,000  acres 
set  out  in  fruit,  and  the  production  increased  to  more  than 
30,000  tons  of  fruii  annually.  Fruit  packing  has  also  de- 
veloped, and  the  methods  used  to-day  are  considered  by  ex- 
perts to  be  the  best  in  existence. 

Transportation.  Railway  construction  throughout  the 
Province  is  very  costly,  owing  to  its  mountainous  character; 
but  nevertheless  British  Columbia  is  now  well  served  by  the 
three  great  transcontinental  railway  lines — the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
The  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  enters  the  Province 
from  Alberta  by  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  while  its  branch 
enters  by  the  way  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  serving  all  the 
important  mining  towns  in  the  Kootenay  regions.  The  Yel- 
lowhead  Pass  is  used  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  with 
the  Canadian  Northern,  there  is  a  total  mileage  of  3,000  miles 
throughout  the  Province,  and  other  contracts  have  been 
made  for  additional  mileage  to  be  constructed  that  will  bring 
the  total  mileage  up  to  7,500  miles. 
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In  many  sections  where  the  railroads  have  not  been  ex- 
tended, first-class  steamers  give  accommodation.  Steam- 
ers ascend  the  Fraser  River  as  far  as  Yale,  which  affords 
excellent  transportation  for  tourists.  In  addition  there  is 
steamship  service  between  Vancouver,  Japan  and  China, 
Vancouver  and  ^lexico,  and  between  Vancouver  and  Eng- 
land by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal.  There  is  also  a  large 
coasting  fleet  having  direct  connections  with  Yukon  and 
Alaska.  These  ocean  communications  of  British  Columbia 
are  highly  important,  and  add  much  toward  the  prosperity 
of  the  Province.  The  vast  interior  district  is  dependent 
mostly  on  highways  ana  irails,  many  of  which  are  1,500 
miles  long. 

Education.  The  Province  has  an  educational  system  of 
high  standing.  The  public  schools  are  free  and  non-sectar- 
ian, and  have  an  attendance  of  about  50,000  pupils  and  2,000 
teachers.  The  Provincial  Government  allows  a  grant  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  balance  is  made 
up  by  local  taxation.  The  ;  tal  expenditure  throughout  the 
Province  for  educational  purposes  is  about  $5,000,000  a  year, 
of  which  the  I'rovincial  Government  provides  $2,000,000. 
Education  is  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen.  High  schools  are  established  in  all  the 
cities,  in  which  classics  and  higher  mathematics  are  taught. 
Admission  to  the  High  schools  and  promotion  is  regulated 
by  examinations,  conducted  by  the  Provincial  Department 
of  Education.  There  are  two  Normal  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  one  located  at  Vancouver,  the  other  at  Vic- 
toria, and  in  1915  the  University  of  British  Colum^^ia  was 
completed,  ready  to  receive  students. 

Government.  Like  the  other  Provinces,  British  Col- 
umbia has  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  receives  an  annua' 
salary  of  $9,000,  and  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada  for  a  five-year  term,  and  is  the  direct  representa- 
tive of  the  Crown.  The  Executive  Council  is  composed  of 
six  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  but  their  acts 
are  directly  responsible  to  the  Assembly.  The  Ministers  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  $6,000  annually,  and  the  Premier,  who  is 
leader  of  the  Ministry,  receives  $9,000  yearly.  The  .\ssemblv 
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consists  of  forty-two  members,  who  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  three  Senators  and  eleven  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  represent  the  Province  in  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament  at  Ottawa. 

History.  The  Spaniards  were  the  first  to  discover  the 
district  which  now  includes  British  Columbia,  but  the  first 
accurate  description  of  the  coast  was  given  by  the  famous 
English  nav'gator,  Captain  James  Cook,  in  1778,  and  the 
first  white  ^  ttlers  were  a  party  of  Englishmen  who  found- 
ed a  settlement  at  Nootka,  on  the  west  shore  of  Vancouver 
Island.  This  settlement  was  almost  immediately  broken  up 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  claimed  the  entire  coast  by  right  of 
discovery. 

After  this  dispute  was  settled  between  Spain  and  Eng- 
land, Captain  George  Vancouver  was  sent  out  by  the  British 
Government  to  make  a  survey  of  the  coast  as  far  north  as 
Milbank  Sound.  He  was  also  first  to  sail  around  the  island 
that  now  bears  his  name.  At  about  the  same  time  Sir  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  had  reached  the  coast  from  the  interior, 
whose  long  and  dangerous  trip  is  explained  in  his  biography, 
given  in  this  volume. 

From  that  time  until  1821,  this  was  the  private  property 
of  the  Northwest  Company,  which  carried  on  extensive  fur- 
trading  throughout  the  district.  In  1821  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  during  these  years  it 
was  developing  very  rapidly,  and  the  population  constantly 
grew,  until  Vancouver  Island  was  created  a  Crown  Colony 
in  1857.  The  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Fraser  River  in  1856 
led  to  the  establishing'of  a  separate  government  two  years 
later  oflf  the  mainland,  which  was  previously  known  as  New 
Caledonia.  The  name  under  the  new  government  was 
changed  to  British  Columbia,  and  the  Governor  for  both 
colonies  was  Sir  James  Douglas,  who  was  a  very  able  ad- 
ministrator, and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  British 
Columbia.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1866  that  the  rule  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  came  to  an  end.  At  this  time 
the  two  colonies  united  under  the  name  of  British  Columbia, 
which  five  years  later  became  one  of  the  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion. 
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Items  of  InteretL  The  highest  point  in  British  Colum- 
bia is  Mount  Fairweather,  15,287  feet  high. 

The  ^ovv's  Nest  coal  fields  are  estimated  to  yield  10,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  for  7,000  years. 

During  1917  British  Columbia  received  contracts  for 
nine  steel  ships,  each  of  8,800  tons,  worth  $14,750,000;  two 
of  4,600  tons,  worth  $1,679,000,  and  one  of  4,500  tons,  worth 
$905,651,  or  a  total  of  $17,334,651;  in  addition  to  twenty- 
seven  wooden  ships,  worth  $14,100,000,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  open  new  ship  yards  during  the  year  at  Vancouver. 

Returned  soldiers  purchasing  land  from  the  Provincial 
Land  Settlement  Board  will  be  given  a  rebate  of  $500  from 
purchase  price  of  any  lands  coming  into  possession  of  the 
Board  and  subsequently  opened  for  settlement.  During  1917 
the  Province  received  4,802  immigrants,  3,297  of  which  came 
from  the  United  States. 

Vancouver  Island  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  British  Empire. 

The  great  Douglas  fir  trees  are  found  along  the  coast 
regions,  where  they  grow  best,  and  often  measure  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  circumference  around  their  base. 

There  are  thirty-six  varieties  of  trees  found  in  the  Pro- 
vince. 

Many  of  the  small  streams  in  British  Columbia  are  fair- 
ly choked  with  salmon  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
the  natives  simply  toss  them  out  on  the  banks  with  pitch- 
forks. 

The  sockeye  salmon  appear  in  unusually  large  numbers 
every  fourth  year,  and  the  fishermen  and  canneries  make 
special  preparations  for  the  increased  catch. 

Through  the  great  undeveloped  district  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  Province,  called  the  Cariboo,  winds  the  Cari- 
boo Trail,  that  was  built  in  the  early  "sixties",  the  time  of 
the  great  gold  rush  to  these  northern  parts.  This  trail  is 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  long,  and  is  still  used  by  the 
British  Columbia  Express  Company,  which  operate  stage 
lines  the  entire  length. 
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A  British  Columbia  Ayrshire  cow,  with  a  yield  of  21,423 
pounds  of  milk,  made  the  highest  record  in  this  breed  for 
the  Dominion  in  1917,  and  a  British  Columbia  Holstein  holds 
the  world's  record  for  milk  production  under  strictly  official 
tests. 

In  1917  there  was  12,000  automobiles  owned  in  the 
Province. 

The  provincial  cities  and  towns  will  be  found  under  the 
head.  "Canadian  Cities  and  Towns",  in  this  volume. 
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Outline  Study  for  the  Province  Will  be  Found  on  Page   281 

PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

What  is  the  length  of  British  Columbia  from  north  to 
south  ? 

How  does  it  rank  in  size  with  the  other  Provinces? 

What  are  the  mountains  of  the  Province  noted  for? 

Why  is  British  Columbia  often  spoken  of  as  the  "Swit- 
zerland of  America"? 

What  occupation  was  the  early  settlers  engaged  in? 

What  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  Province  is  of  Eng- 
lish descent?  Scotch?  Irish?  Indians?  What  ther  na- 
tionalities are  found  in  the  Province? 

Why  is  British  Columbia  called  one  of  tl  healthiest 
spots  in  the  world? 

What  effect  does  the  Japanese  current  have  on  the 
Province  ? 

In  what  part  of  British  Columbia  do  flowers  bloom  out- 
of-doors  throughout  the  whole  year? 

What  climate  is  found  in  the  Peace  River  District? 
How  does  its  winters  compare  with  those  of  Winnipeg? 

What  pe.  cntage  of  the  Province  is  still  covered  with 
dense  forest? 

In  what  year  was  gold  discovered  along  the  Eraser 
River? 

To  what  great  height  do  the  Douglas  fir  trees  grow? 

What  wild  animals  are  found  in  British  Columbia? 

What  first  attracted  settlers  to  the  Province? 

In  what  parts  of  the  Province  are  valuable  coal  deposits 
found  ? 

What  is  its  annual  production  of  this  valuable  fuel? 

What  is  the  total  value  of  British  Columbia's  mineral 
production  ? 

How  do  the  fisheries  of  the  Province  compare  with 
those  of  the  other  Provinces?  Name  the  most  important 
catch  ? 

How  does  the  Province  rank  in  agriculture? 
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Can  wheat  be  successiully  grown  in  British  Columbia? 

How  does  the  I'ruvincc  rank  as  a  fruit  growing  country? 

What  railways  serve  the  Province? 

What  standing  has  the  Province  in  education? 

How  many  members  are  elected  from  the  Province  to 
the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa? 

Who  were  the  first  white  people  to  explore  the  district 
that  now  includes  British  Columbia? 

Who  was  the  first  person  to  sail  around  Vancouver 
Island? 

Who  was  the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  the  interior? 

In  what  year  did  British  Columbia  come  into  the  Union? 

Name  the  highest  point  in  the  Province. 

What  special  concession  does  the  Province  give  to  re- 
turned soldiers  to  encourage  them  to  purchase  land  on  which 
to  settle? 

How  many  immigrants  came  to  the  Province  from  the 
United  States  during  1917? 

Why  is  Vancouver  Island  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting spots  in  the  British  Empire? 

When  was  the  famous  "Cariboo  Trail"  built  ?  How 
many  miles  long  is  it? 
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The  name  Manitoba  comes  from  the  Indian  words, 
Manito-Wahau,  by  which  this  section  of  the  country  was 
known,  and  was  later  changed  to  its  present  name  by  the 
early  settlers.  It  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  Wesicrn  Pro- 
vinces and  IS  often  referred  to  a^  the  jjati; way  to  the  (ir.  t.t 
Canadian  Xortlnvest.  Its  northern  boundary  is  the  Non 
west  Territories  and  its  southern,  the  International  bord  , 
while  on  the  east  is  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Province  of  '  i- 
tario,  and  the  west,  Saskatchewan. 

Manitoba  has  an  area  cvcring^  251,832  square  mufs. 
containing-  about  161,(XX),000  acres,  and  within  this  ai  a 
there  are  several  large  bodies  oi  water. 

Previous  to  1912,  Manitolia  had  les«;  than  74,000  squat - 
miles,  but  in  that  year  the  territory  of  Kv  ewatin  was  divided 
by  the  Dominion  (Government,  giving  ] 
a  part   to  Ontario.     With  this  additio 
made  larger  than  any  state  in  the  I 
Texas,  and  is  nearl-    as  large  as   the 
Hungary. 

Up  to  1870,  Manitoba  had  very  ft 
since  that  date,  thr  population  ha>     io 
bv  1891,  the  (iovernin   nt  census  ga^i  ii 
455,  614,  and  in  1916,  553,S60.  of  whicl 
of  rural  ])opulation.     The  earlier  set 
English  and  Scotch  descent,  but  in  rt. 
gration  has  added  a  iiumocr  of  nati- 
and  southern  Eurojjc.    There  are  11,0U0  In< 
vince. 
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Up  to  1870,  the  district  thai  now  comprises  Manitoi)a 
was  under  tlic  rule  of  the  Hudson  l!ay  Company,  hut  on  that 
date  the  Dominion  (jovernment  purchased  the  territory  for 
the  sum  of  $1 ,500,000. 

Surface  and  Drainage:  In  general,  the  physical  features 
of  Manitoba  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  with  the  exception  that  it  has  large  lakes 
in  ht  |)rairie  belt,  and  swift-flowing  rivers  and  land  ele- 
vations, which  are  called  mountains  by  the  local  inhabitants. 

The  eastei  i)art,  belonging  to  the  Laurentian  Plateau, 
has  an  uneven,  rocky  surface,  and  is  well  covered  with 
woods,  with  numerous  lakes  tin  oughout  the  region.  The  rest 
of  the  province  is  part  of  what  comprises  the  west  prairie 
plains  of  North  America. 

The  southern  and  central  sections  are  level  and  arc  a 
continuation  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Red  River,  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  .State  of  Miimesota.  The  section  lying  west 
of  this  valley  consists  of  rolling  prairies,  showing  a  little 
ele\ation  as  the  western  boundary  is  reached,  at  which  place 
they  are  known  as  the  Riding  and  Duck  Mountains.  The 
height  of  the  elevation  at  this  point  is  about  500  feet. 

All  the  province  is  drained  by  the  Hudson  Bay  drain- 
age system.  There  are  tl  ee  large  lakes  and  several  smaller 
ones,  the  largest  of  which  is  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  next  in 
imi)ortance  is  Lake  Winnipegosis,  which  is  150  miles  long 
and  covers  2,086  scpiare  miles  in  area.  Lake  Manitoba  being 
the  ne.xt  in  size,  is  1.^5  miles  long  and  has  an  area  of  1,817 
square  miles.  The  smaller  lakes  are  scattered  throughout 
the  province  and  the  flow  from  all  these  lakes  is  to  the  north- 
west and  empties  into  Hudson  Bay. 

Among  the  rivers  of  Manitoba,  Red  River  is  the  most 
important.  The  Saskatchewan  flows  cast  froin  the  Rockies 
and  flows  into  Lr'   •  Winnipeg.    The  southeastern  part  of 
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Many  of  the  smaller  streams  are  utilized  for  power  pur- 
poses for  operating  mills  and  electric  plants  throughout  the 
province. 
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Climate:  The  winter  weather  as  a  rule  lasts  only  three 
or  four  months,  and  although  the  cold  is  sometimes  very 
severe,  the  air  is  dry  and  clear  and  is  not  noticed  as  much  as 
it  is  in  a  more  humid  atmosphere.  The  snow  is  never  very 
deep  and  drifts  but  little,  so  travel  is  rarely  impeded  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  summers  are  pleasant,  warm  and  well  adapted  to 
the  rapid  and  successful  growth  of  vegetation.  The  seeding 
usually  begins  during  the  first  week  in  April,  before  all  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  as  the  deep  frost  escaping  from 
the  ground  after  it  is  seeded,  is  sufficient  moisture  to  give 
the  vegetation  a  good  start  until  the  June  rains  begin.  The 
moderate  rains  of  July  continue  the  growing  and  ripening 
processes  under  the  warm  sun  and  harvesting  begins  in 
\ugust. 

The  autumns  are  usually  long  and  agreeable,  the  plough- 
ing weather  sometimes  extending  even  to  the  end  of 
November, 

In  general,  the  climate  conditions  of  I.e  province  are 
very  pleasant,  one  of  its  charactei  istics  being  its  abundance 
of  sunshine  throughout  the  whole  year. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life:  The  forests  o'i  the  eastern  and 
northern  parts  of  the  province  contain  spruce,  jack  pine  and 
tamarack,  while  in  the  southern  and  prairie  regfions  there  are 
no  forests,  trees  lieing  found  only  around  the  lakes  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers.  In  the  western  sections,  some  tim- 
ber belts  are  to  be  found  which  contain  elm,  oak,  the  ash- 
leaved  maple,  and  the  poplar,  and  some  spruce. 

Manitoba  was  the  home  of  the  buffalo  many  years  before 
the  white  settlers  arrived,  large  herds  roamed  all  over  the 
prairie  country  which  furnished  their  means  of  support. 
Now  the  highly  prized  animal  is  almost  extinct.  The  fur- 
bearing  animals  are  very  plentiful  throughout  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  and  the  hunter  and  trapper  receive  good 
rewards  for  their  catch.  Mink,  muskrats  and  martens  are 
very  numerous  and  are  caught  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
moose,  deer,  elk,  and  reindeer  or  caribou  are  found  in  the 
unsettled  regions.  During  the  summer,  duck,  grouse  and 
woodcock  are  abundant,  and  many  migfrator)-  birds  make  it 
their  northern  feeding  grounds. 
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Agriculture:  The  wealth  of  Manitoba  lies  in  its  fertile 
and  easily-tilled  soil,  and  agriculture  in  its  various  branches 
is  now  and  will  always  remain  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people. 

For  many  years,  wheat  growing  w^is  the  principal  in- 
dustry, but  it  has  been  fouml  that  mixed  farming  produces 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  province  about  fifty 
million  acres  of  land  suitable  for  cu'  ivation,  of  »vhicli  imly 
five  million  is  as  vet  under  crop,  mc-e  than  one-half  oi  this 
being  wheat,  which  has  such  heavy  \  elds  that  it  taxes  the 
transportation  systems  to  the  limit  in  getting  the  crop  to  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Other  important  crops  include  rye,  peas,  flax,  hay,  p<>ta 
toes  and  turnips,  and  the  total  land  crops  now  average  about 
$40,000,000  annually. 

Fruit  growing  is  also  making  goou  progress  and  many 
farmers  throughout  the  different  districts  of  the  province 
are  successfully  cultivating  orchards  of  apples,  plums  and 
other  small  fruits. 

Dairying  and  horse-raising  are  also  extensively  earned 
on,  the  annual  output  of  dairy  products  exceeding  $3,800,000 
and  the  horse  breeding  is  steadily  increasing.  The  i)rovince 
sent  to  Europe  during  1915,  1916  and  1917,  many  thousands 
of  fine  horses  for  the  use  of  the  Allied  forces  at  the  front,  as 
they  have  always  been  noted  for  their  fine  breeding. 

Beekeeping  is  also  receiving  some  attention,  the  pro- 
duction averaging  about  100,000  pounds  of  honey  for  the 
market  each  year. 

Manufactures:  Although  Manitoba  is  known  as  an 
agricultural  province,  it  is  also  growing  in  importance  with 
its  manufactures,  which  have  increased  315  per  cent,  durin.tr 
the  past  ten  years.  The  rivers  furnish  excellent  water  power 
which  can  be  utilized  for  operating  all  kinds  of  mills,  fac- 
tories and  electric  plants.  M  present  most  of  the  manu- 
factures are  connected  chiefly  with  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, railway  repairs  and  lumbering.  In  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  are  found  many  flour  mills,  \vhich  take  the  leading 
place  among  the  manufactures ;  next  in  line  is  lumber  and 
lumbering  products,  foundry  and  triachine-shon  products. 
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Fitheries:  Another  growing  industry  is  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, which  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men, 
while  sportsmen  find  the  streams  full  of  trout  and  pike.  The 
large  lakes  and  streams  are  well  stocked  with  commercial 
as  well  as  sporting  fish,  which  include  large  quantities  of 
whitefish,  pickerel,  pike  and  trout,  and  the  annual  catch 
amounts  to  about  $1,390,000. 

Transportation:  The  province  is  well  served  with  rail- 
ways; in  fact,  the  southern  part  of  Manitoba  is  better  sup- 
plied with  railroads  than  any  other  part  of  Canada.  The 
three  large  transcontintal  railways  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
Canadian  Northern,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  all  trans- 
verse the  province  from  east  to  west,  and  their  many 
branches  make  connections  with  all  the  towns  and  cities.  A 
new  line  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment which  runs  from  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  to  Port  Nelson, 
on  the  Hudson  Bay  .  This  railroad  has  opened  to  settlement 
a  large  area  in  New  Manitoba,  and  the  completion  of  this 
line  g'ues  direct  connections  between  the  Prairie  Provinces 
and  the  European  markets,  by  way  of  the  Hudson  Bay. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba's  leading  metropolis,  and  the  third 
largest  city  in  the  Dominion,  is  one  of  the  busiest  railway 
centres  in  Canada,  and  lines  radiate  from  it  to  all  points  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  province  is  also  well  covered  with  telephone  and 
telegraph  facilities. 

Education:  Manitoba  has  an  excellent  school  system, 
none  better  exists  elsewhere.  There  is  but  one  system, 
under  which  all  schools  are  free  to  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen  years,  and  education  is  compulsory  to  all 
between  these  ages. 

High  Schools  are  located  in  all  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  in  which  attendance  is  free  to  resident  pupils. 

The  Public  Schools  are  maintained  by  provincial  and 
local  revenue,  and  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  province. 

The  province  also  maintains  a  first-class  University  at 
Winnipeg,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  school  system  and  is 
well  equipped  for  those  who  wish  to  study  a  profession.  The 
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extension  work  of  the  University  is  carried  on  throughout 
the  province  and  is  doing  much  good  along  this  line.  A 
Normal  School  is  maintained  at  Winnipeg  and  one  at  Bran- 
don, for  the  training  of  public  school  teachers. 

The  Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  located  near  Win- 
nipeg, is  also  to  be  counted  among  th*:  leading  educational 
institutions  of  the  province.  This  college  gives  two  very 
strong  courses,  one  in  Agriculture  and  one  in  Home  Econo- 
mics. These  courses  are  so  planned  to  enable  the  students  to 
study  them  during  the  winter  months.  The  University  has 
already  done  much  in  developing  progressive  farming 
throughout  the  province. 

Government:  The  Government  relating  to  all  local  mat- 
ters, is  governed  by  the  Legislature,  which  consists  of  one 
house  of  forty-two  members  elected  for  five  years  by  regis- 
tered manhood  and  woman  suffrage,  and  the  execution  of 
power  is  vested  in  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  an  Executive  Council  of 
seven  members  who  are  responsible  to  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature. 

The  province  is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Ottawa  by  fifteen  members  and  in  the  Senate  by  four. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  is  at  the  head  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem and  has  at  its  head  the  Chief  Justice  of  Manitoba  and 
four  associate  judges. 

In  1912,  a  Public  Utilities  Commission  was  created  to 
look  after  all  public  utilities  of  the  province.  This  commis- 
sion has  the  power  to  regulate  rates,  value  the  property  of 
public  service  corporations,  control  issues  of  stocks  and 
bonds  and  has  the  authority  to  enforce  its  judgments. 

History:  The  regions  now  covered  by  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  were  first  explored  by  a  Frenchman,  Sieur  de  la 
Verendrye,  in  1733,  and  five  years  later,  he  built  Fort  Rouge, 
uii  the  site  which  is  now  the  city  of  Winnipeg.  At  this  time 
the  French  and  Scotch  fur  hunters  and  traders  began  to 
come  to  this  region  and  by  their  marriage  with  Indian 
women,  a  race  of  mix-breeds  sprang  up,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  British  In  1763  that  the  fur 
trading  became  very  active. 
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The  first  permanent  white  setticnient  was  made  in  1812 
at  which  time  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  brought  a  number  of  Scot- 
tish peasants  and  began  to  colonize  the  fertile  regions  along 
the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  and  many  of  their  descendants 
still  reside  on  the  old  homesteads  in  comfortable  residences. 
Until  1869,  the  colony  remained  under  the  control  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  at  this  date,  it  was  trans- 
ferred by  purchase  to  the  Dominion  Government.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  settlement  was  reorganized  into  a  province 
and  received  the  presejit  name  of  Manitoba.  At  this  time 
the  province  consisted  of  only  13,500  square  miles  and  had 
a  population  of  about  12,000,  most  of  which  were  half-breeds 
who  through  the  fear  of  losing  their  privileges,  rose  in 
rebellion  against  the  new  Government,  under  the  leadership 
of  Louis  Kiel,  but  when  the  British  ff.rces  arrived  under 
General  Wolseley,  Riel  fled  to  the  United  States  and  the 
rebellion  collapsed.  Since  that  time  the  province  has  made 
wonderful  progress,  both  in  population  and  size,  the  area 
being  enlarged  to  73,732  square  miles  in  1881  and  again  en- 
larged in  1912  to  its  present  size  of  251,832  square  miles. 

Items  of  Intereit:  Manitoba  has  691  elevators  and 
warehouses,  having  a  capacity  of  23,570,500  bushels. 

It  is  the  oldest  established  of  the  Western  Provinces, 
and  is  the  market  centre  for  the  entire  West. 

The  province  is  famous  as  the  home  of  the  world  stand- 
ard wheat,  "Manitoba  Xo.  1  Hard." 

The  Common  Law  of  England  prevails  in  Manitoba  and 
English  is  the  official  language. 

In  religions,  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  the  largest 
membership,  the  Baptist  second,  and  the  Catholic  third. 

The  potato  yields  are  as  high  as  400  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  the  amiual  crop  is  about  7,750,000  bushels. 

In  1908,  the  Provincial  Government  bought  up  the  tele- 
j)honc  system  of  the  province,  and  in  1910  a  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  was  passed. 

Stringent  legislation  was  adopted  in  1916,  permitting 
only  the  use  of  English  in  the  Public  Schools. 

In  1916,  a  strict  prohibitory  liquor  act  was  passed,  mak- 
ing the  whole  province  dry. 
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The  University  was  made  a  provincial  institution  in 
1917. 

The  highest  point  in  the  province  is  in  the  Porcupine 
Mountains,  2,500  feet  above  sea  level. 

An  experimental  farm  of  670  acres  is  maintained  at 
Brandon  by  the  Dominion  Government. 

Manitoba  was  the  first  province  to  set  aside  one  section 
of  land  in  each  township  for  school  purposes. 

There  are  205  branches  of  chartered  banks  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  province  maintains  52  Indian  schools,  which  have 
an  attendance  of  1,700  pupils. 

The  Indian  population  throughout  the  province  is  about 
14,000. 

The  Dominion  Government  maintains  three  large  fish 
hatcheries  in  Manitoba,  which  handle  whitefvsh  only:  two 
are  located  on  Lake  Winnipeg  and  one  on  Lake  Winnipego- 
sis. 

In  1917,  there  were  17,000  automobiles  owned  in  the 
province. 
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Outline  Study  for  the  Province  will  be  Found  on  Page  281 

PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  MANITOBA 

From  what  Indian  word  did  the  province  receive  iti. 
name? 

Of  what  nationality  were  most  of  the  early  settlers? 

In  what  year  did  the  Dominion  Government  purchase 
the  district  v.hich  is  now  known  as  Manitoba  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company? 

What  price  was  paid  for  it? 

What  are  the  general  physical  features  of  the  province? 
Name  three  of  the  largest  lakes  in  Manitoba? 
What  river  of  historical  interest  llows  through  the  pro- 
vince ? 

What  are  the  climate  conditions  in  general  throughout 
Manitoba  ? 

In  what  pa  .t  of  the  province  are  dense  forests  of  spruce, 
jack  pine  and  tamarack  found? 

What  wild  animal  formerly  m  ule  its  home  in  Manitoba, 
but  now  is  almost  extinct  ? 

What  large  game  are  still  found  very  plentifully  '  the 
unsettled  regions  of  the  province? 

What  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  living  in 
Manitoba? 

Name  the  crops  that  are  raised  extensively  in  the  pro- 
vince ? 

How  does  Manitoba  rank  as  a  stock  and  horse  raising 
country  ? 

Why  were  Manitoba-raised  horses  selected  for  use  in 
the  War  of  Nations? 

How  does  Manitoba  rank  as  a  manufacturing  province? 

What  do      its  manufactures  chiefly  consist  of? 

What  can  be  said  of  Manitoba's  fisheries? 

Name  the  railways  that  serve  the  province? 

What  citv  in  Manitoba  is  said  to  be  the  busiest  railwav 
centre  in  Canada? 
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Between  what  ages  is  education  conipulsorv  in  Mani- 
toba ? 

By  what  methods  are  the  schools  maintained? 
How  many  members  represent  the  province  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Ottawa?   In  the  Senate? 

In  what  year  was  the  district  that  now  comprises  Mani- 
toba discovered? 

What  race  sprang  up  a  few  years  later? 
In  what  year  was  the  first  white  settlement  established 
in  the  province?    Who  brought  in  the  settlers? 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  Northwest  Rebellon  which 
broke  out  in  Manitoba? 

What  religious  denomination  has  the  largest  member- 
ship in  the  province? 

Name  the  highest  point  in  the  province? 

What  Indian  population  has  the  province? 
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New  Brunswick  is  the  largest  of  the  three  Maritime 
rroviiices,  having  an  area  of  27 ,985  square  miles,  making  it 
a  trille  less  in  size  than  either  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  Belgium. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  Chalcur  and  Que- 
bec, on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  an  Isthnms  con- 
nection with  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  on  the  west  by  the  United  States. 

From  north  to  south  its  greatest  length  is  230  miles  and 
from  east  to  west,  190  miles. 

Population:  The  1911  Dominion  census  gave  the  popu- 
lation of  New  Brunswick  as  351,889,  of  which  252,342  live 
in  the  rural  districts.  It  is  mostly  an  English-speaking  popu- 
lation, the  majority  being  Canadian  born.  In  origin,  237,524 
arc  British  and  7*^.979  F?  ench. 

In  religion  the  Roman  Catholic  leads,  with  the  Baptist 
next,  then  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist. 

Surface  and  Drainage:  New  Brunswick  is  noted  for  its 
many  rivers,  lakes  and  bays,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all 
sections.  Practically  every  point  of  the  province  can  be 
reached  by  water  route. 

The  province  was  originally  a  great  forest  and  still  has 
a  vast  wealth  in  its  forest  covered  lands  which  are  regarded 
almost  inexhaustible.  The  best  for  commercial  purposes 
being  the  black  spruce.  The  others  include  white  spruce, 
fir.  hemlock,  pine,  cedar,  tamarack,  birch,  and  many  other 
Itas  important  varieties  abound. 
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There  arc  no  mountains  of  importance.  The  surface  of 
the  province  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  ridge  of  land 
running  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast  corner,  but 
does  not  raise  to  any  great  height,  the  average  altitude  being 
from  1,000  to  1,500  feet. 

The  highest  point  in  the  province  is  Mount  Carleton, 
which  has  an  altitude  of  2,630  feet. 

The  section  lying  along  the  eastern  coast,  and  touching 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  low  and  sandy,  but  on  the  south, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  another  bold,  rocky 
ridge. 

With  these  two  exceptions,  the  surface  in  general  is  a 
low,  rolling  plain,  having  a  network  of  many  rivers,  which 
have  their  flow  either  to  the  southward  (»r  eastward.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  western  half  of  the  province  is  drained  by 
the  St.  John  River. 

The  three  principal  rivers  are  the  St.  John,  the  Miri- 
mache,  and  the  Rcstigouche,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
headwaters  of  these  principal  rivers  are  all  very  iiear  each 
other,  thus  in  the  early  days  the  Indians  found  it  compara- 
tively easy  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  the  same  as  the 
sportsmen  do  now ,  which  gives  them  a  water  route  to  nearly 
every  part  of  the  province. 

Transportation.  New  Brunswick  is  well  served  with 
railways.  In  the  early  days  the  rivers  were  the  main  high- 
ways, but  now  the  province  has  three  very  important  rail- 
way systems,  v.hich  give  first  class  connections  to  all  the 
cities  and  towns.  The  Intercolonial,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Government,  enters  the  province  from  Quebec  at  the  head 
of  Chaleur  Bay  and  runs  down  the  gulf  side  of  the  province 
until  it  reaches  the  Nova  Scotia  border. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  direct  line  from 
Montreal  through  the  State  of  Maine  to  St.  John,  the  prin- 
cipal winter  port  of  the  province,  and  then  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Southern  connects  St.  John  with  St.  Stephens  and  the 
Tennisconata  Railway  runs  from  Edmonton  to  Riviere  du 
Loup,  Quebec.  In  addition  to  these  direct  lines,  each  has 
branches  spreading  throughout  every  direction,  touching  all 
important  points  and  serving  the  country  at  every  spot  of 
any  importance. 
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Animal  and  Plant  Life:  No  place  in  Eastern  America  is 
there  better  game  than  in  New  Brunswick.  The  province 
has  always  been  famous  for  its  hunting  grounds.  But  it  is 
being  carefully  protected  by  long  closed  seasons. 

Among  the  larger  game  is  found  the  moose,  caribou  and 
deer,  which  are  still  abundant,  and  the  smaller  games  most 
common  are  wolves,  foxes,  heavers,  martens,  skunks,  otters, 
minks,  rabbits,  and  s(|uirrels.  On  the  lakes  and  bays  are 
found  in  large  number^,  tjeese  and  ducks,  while  partridge  is 
plentiful  in  the  bush.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  well  stocked 
with  fine  fish,  including  salmon,  trout,  bass,  and  many  other 
game  fish,  while  lobsters,  oysters,  herring,  cod  and  smelt  are 
caught  off  the  coast. 

The  plant  life  is  also  numerous,  and  covers  more  than 
half  the  province,  and  consists  mostly  of  black  spruce,  hem- 
lock, cedar,  birch,  beech,  oak.  and  ash.  and  many  native 
grasses,  flowers  and  shrubs  are  to  be  found 

Climate:  The  winter  in  New  Brunswick  is  usually 
severe  and  the  summers  hot,  excepting  along  the  coast, 
where  the  weather  conditions  are  not  as  severe  as  in  the  in- 
terior. The  extreme  heat  and  cold  is  not  felt  as  much  as  in 
some  sections,  because  of  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
winter  the  thermometer  falls  as  low  as  30  degrees  below 
zero,  and  during  the  hottest  months  of  summer,  it  rises  as 
high  as  95  degrees.  Heavy  fogs  are  experienced  along  the 
coast  during  some  times  of  the  year,  but  on  the  whole  the 
climate  of  the  province  is  healthful.  Considerable  snow  falls 
in  winter,  which  aids  in  the  lumber  operations  and  the  sum- 
mers are  usually  dry.  The  annual  rainfall  is  a  little  over  40 
inches. 

Agriculture:  Tilling  the  soil  is  the  leading  industry 
throughout  the  province.  Grains  and  root  crops  of  all  varie- 
ties suited  to  cool  climate,  mature  to  perfection,  and  the 
crop  o^  small  fruit  is  large.  The  soil  along  the  streams  and 
in  the  lowlands  is  very  fertile  and  the  climate  is  well  adapted 
to  raising  various  crops,  the  most  important  being  hay, 
forage  plants,  buckwheat,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes. 
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The  province  is  well  known  lor  its  large  annual  vields 
of  potatoes,  which  average  about  10,000,00)  bushels.  Tur- 
nips and  other  root  crops  are  also  grown  and  the  value  of 
the  field  crops  are  placed  at  about  $20,000,000  annuallv. 

Along  the  river  valleys,  hardy  fruit,  especially  apples, 
are  raised  extensively,  and  small  fruits  and  berries  are 
abundant  everywhere,  for  which  a  valuable  market  is  found 
in  the  New  England  cities. 

Live  stock  raising,  especially  sheep  and  dairy  cows,  is 
receiving  increasing  attention,  and  the  province  has  about 
70,000  horses.  I"ur  farming  is  also  becoming  important,  this 
new  branch  of  a  ci  'turc  has  to  do  with  raising  of  foxes 
and  other  fur-be  r!c:  i.i  .-^Is,  which  has  been  proven  both 
practicable  and  pr«  ftrUMf. 

Lumbering:  Nt  ^  i'  an^  \  ick  was  at  one  time  practicallv 
all  covered  with  tl.  ;  i  . :  ■ '.,  which  included  both  hard  and 
soft  wood  of  many  varieties,  but  since  the  time  of  the  first 
settlers,  lumbermen  and  fires  have  destroyed  about  one-half 
of  the  forest,  and  rich  farms  have  taken  their  places  in  many 
sections.  The  firs  and  spruces  are  found  in  the  district 
touching  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  while  the  birch,  beech,  maple, 
ash,  and  other  hardwoods,  arc  found  in  the  northeast.  The 
elm  is  common  in  the  river  valleys. 

The  many  rivers  throughout  the  province  furnish  valu- 
able means  for  the  logging  operations,  making  lumbering 
the  second  in  importance  among  the  industries,  the  annual 
cut  amounting  to  $7,000,000. 

\\  ood  pulp  manufacturing  is  steadily  increasing,  and  in 
time,  promises  to  he  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
province. 

Fuheriet:  C'onnuercial  fishing  comes  third  among  the 
industries,  with  an  annual  output  valued  at  $4,000,000.  The 
sardine  catch  amounts  to  $1,000,000  annually,  and  is  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  value  for  the  province!  most  of  which 
are  found  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Herring  comes  next  in  im- 
portance, and  represents  a  fifth  of  the  total  catch.  Next  in 
order  come  the  lobster,  smelts,  cod,  salmon,  and  oysters. 
Thsa  industry  gives  Cinjjloyrncnt  to  more  than  15,000  men, 
while  the  canneries  employ  6,000  more,  and  the  total  capital 
invested  in  the  fisheries  of  the  province  is  about  $4,000,000. 
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The  inland  waters,  including  the  lakes  and  many  rivers,  are 
well  stocked  with  trout,  salmon,  shad  and  other  fish,  some 
of  which  are  also  taken  for  commercial  purposes. 

Minerak:  Mining  has  not  developed  as  yet  to  any  great 
importance  in  Ne\\  Brunswick,  although  minerals  exist  in 
great  variety.  Throughout  the  district  of  Grand  Lake,  there 
are  great  coal-fields,  containing  a  supply  which  is  estimated 
at  about  1 50,000,000  tons.  Although  the  seams  are  not  thick, 
they  have  he  advantage  of  lying  close  to  the  surface,  and 
a  large  quantity  has  already  been  taken  out. 

In  addition  to  coal  there  arc  valuable  deposits  of  iron, 
nickel,  manganese,  antimony,  and  salt.  Gypsum,  plumbago, 
granite,  limestone,  and  brick  clay  are  abundant,  and  free- 
stone, which  is  extensively  used  for  grindstones  and  for 
building  purposes,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  eastern  rountics 
along  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Natural  gas  was  discovered 
in  1911  near  Moncton,  in  Albert  County,  and  now  the  field  is 
one  of  the  three  great  sources  of  supply  in  Canada. 

Manufactures:  New  Brunswick  has  over  1.200  manu- 
facturing establishments,  which  employ  at  least  25.000  men. 
who  receive  in  salaries  and  wages,  $10,000,000  a  year.  Ix)g 
and  lumber  products  are  the  most  important  and  constitute 
more  than  one-third  of  the  value  of  all  manufactures. 

Wood-pulp  is  growing  in  importance  each  year,  this  is 
made  mostly  from  spruce  and  the  supply  is  almost  inex- 
haustible. The  other  important  manufactured  products  in- 
clude cotton  goods,  car  repairs,  preserved  fish,  iron,  steel. 
bread  and  confectionery,  the  total  value  amounting  to  $40.- 
000,000  annually. 

Government:  The  province  is  divided  into  fifteen  coun- 
ties and  they  are  subdivided  into  municipal  districts,  all  of 
which  have  self-government.  The  chief  executive  of  the 
province  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  is  appointed  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  by  the  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
The  Cabinet  is  formed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  con- 
sists of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  is  res- 
ponsible for  its  acts  directly  to  that  body,  holding  office  only 
as  long  as  it  commands  the  confidence  of  a  irtajority  of  the 
members.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  Premier,  Pro- 
vincial Secretarv  and  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  the 
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Miiiisieis  of  Agricullurr,  Lands  iiid  Miiu-;.  and  l-'ublic 
Works.  The  Lep^islative  Assembly  consists  of  forty-seven 
members  elected  by  the  voters  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

About  one-half  of  the  total  finance  of  the  province  comes 
from  the  annual  subsidy  granted  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, the  balance  ' .i  made  up  from  timber  licenses  and  other 
miscellaneous  taxes  and  fec^. 

Education:  New  Brunswick  has  an  excellent  Public 
School  system,  which  is  undenominational  and  free  to  all 
children  living^  within  the  province.  The  schools  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  are  main- 
tained by  grants  from  the  Provincial  Government  in  pro- 
portion to  that  raised  by  the  school  district. 

High  Schools  arc  maintained  at  all  the  larger  towns  and 
cities,  and  the  province  maintains  a  Normal  School  for  train- 
ing teachers  at  Fredcricton.  There  is  also  a  University 
located  at  Fredericton  for  those  v>  :shing  to  study  for  a  pro- 
fession, and  at  Memramcmk.  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege, which  ranks  among  the  best  in  Canada. 

History:  New  Brunswick  was  discovered  in  1498  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  and  with  Nova  Scotia,  formerly  the  I'"rcnch 
colony  of  Acadia,  which  continued  in  existence  from  1604 
to  1713,  at  which  time  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  became 
a  British  province,  but  its  boundaries  were  not  divided  until 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  ended  the  French  and  Indian 
wars. 

The  first  British  settlers  came  to  the  province  in  1762. 
but  it  was  not  until  1783  that  the  province  made  much  pro- 
gress; at  this  litne  thousands  of  Loyalists  came  from  New 
England  to  settle  in  Canada,  and  so  rapidly  did  the  popu- 
lation increase,  that  the  following  year  New  Brunsnick  be- 
came a  separate  province.  During  the  next  few  years,  there 
was  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  for  responsible  government, 
the  leader  of  which  was  Lemuel  Allen  Wilmot,  whose  bio- 
graphy is  fully  given  in  this  \  )lume. 

Responsible  government  was  finally  established  in  184H. 
and  in  1867  the  province  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Samuel 
Leonard  Tilley,  entered  Confederation  and  has  flourished 
ever  since. 
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ItMtu  of  InterMt 

New  Brunswick  has  25  cheese  factories  and  20  cream- 
eries. 

The  fishing  grounds  of  the  province  are  among  the 
richest  in  the  world. 

The  Bay  of  Fundy  has  a  length  of  140  miles  and  a  width 
of  45  miles,  and  Is  noted  for  its  high  tides  which  sometimes 
reach  a  height  oi  sixty  feet. 

The  Basin  of  Minas,  an  extension  of  the  Bav  of  Fundy. 
is  the  scene  of  Longfellow's  "Evangeline." 

In  1902.  the  Provincial  Government  set  aside  a  tract  of 
10.000  square  miles  as  a  national  park  and  game  reserve. 

Tl-,c  rrnviiicial  Government  has  established  twenty-six 
model  apple  orchards  in  different  parts  of  the  province. 

The  province  has  185  lobster  canneries. 

There  are  1.800  Indians  in  the  province  and  ten  Indian 
sc'iools.  having  an  attendance  of  250  pupils,  all  of  whom  are 
Catholic. 

The  farms  of  New  Brunswick  vary  in  size  from  75  to 
200  acres. 

The  province  has  arranged  to  give  returned  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  arc  desirous  of  going  upon  the  land,  a  special 
t mining  in  agriculture. 

New  Pri;nswick  had  5.240  automobiles  in  1017. 

The  cities  and  town';  will  be  found  under  "Canadian 
ritics  and  Towns." 
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Outline  Study  for  the  Province  will  be  found  on  page  281 

PRACTICAL  giKSTlONS  ON  NEW  BRLNSWICK 

How  doi's  New  Hrunsu  ick  rank  in  size  anioiijj  the  otber 
Maritime  Provinces? 

What  is  its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south? 
What  per  cent,  of  its  population  is  Canadian-burn? 
Ciive  a  general  description  of  New  Brunswick's  surface 
and  drainage? 

In  what  way  did  the  Indians  find  it  easy  to  travel  in  the 
province  during  the  early  days? 

What  railways  serve  the  province? 

How  was  transportation  carried  dti  in  the  carl\  days" 

What  big  game  is  still  found  very  plentiful  through- 
out the  province? 

What  are  the  lakes  and  steams  of  the  province  noted 
for? 

Describe  the  winters  of  Xew  Brtmswick. 

What  industry  is  assisted  by  the  heavy  snow  t'a lis  during 
the  winter  months? 

What  is  experienced  along  the  ma'^t  durintj  certain 
portiotis  of  the  year? 

What  is  the  leading  industry  of  Xew    Brun^iwick' 

What  is  the  annual  \ahu'  of  the  average  fioM  crops? 

What  new  branch  of  tarnn'ng  is  being  Huccessfullv  car- 
ried on? 

In  what  part  of  the  province  arc  tho  valuable  f*>rests 
found  ? 

How  are  the  rivers  in  Neu  Brunswick  utilized  in  help- 
ing the  lumber  industry? 

What  branch  of  uKinufacturing  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  ^^reatest  iiiut!>tries  of  the  pro- 
vince? 

How    do    the    fisheries    rank    among    tbe   industries' 

\\  lint  are  their  annual  output '    \\  liat  is  tbe  principal  catch  '- 

What  can  be  said  of  Xev^    Brunswick's  mineral  wealth: 
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How  does  hf  educatHwial  sy«tPin  of  New  Brunswick 
rank  among  the  other  proviiKes? 

In  what  >>;ar  was  New  Brunswick  discovered?  By 
whom? 

In  what  year  did  it  become  a  British  province? 

When  did  the  province  join  the  Union? 

What  assistance  <kics  the  province  give  to  returned 
soldiers  who  arc  desirous  of  taking  up  farmitt«? 
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Nova  Scotia  is  one  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  is 
the  most  easterly  portion  of  Canada,  being  connected  with 
xN'ew  Brunswick  by  a  peninsula  only  twelve  feet  wide.  The 
I)rovince  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Inmdy,  New 
Brunswick,  Northumberland  Strait  and  Gull  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  on  the  east,  south  and  west,  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  extreme  lenj,^th  is  370  miles  and  its  width  from 
50  to  100  milts,  containing  an  area  of  21,428  square  miles, 
which  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  Scotland. 

PopulatMHi:  The  first  settlers  came  from  France  and 
Scotland,  but  since  then  the  English  have  immigrated  to  the 
province  in  larger  numbers.  The  Scotch  are  most  thickly 
settled  in  the  Cape  Breton  district  and  the  Frcnch-.Vcadians 
are  found  in  the  extreme  west,  while  in  the  centre,  there  is 
a  German  settlement.  The  people  in  general  arc  known  far 
and  wide  for  their  high  degree  oi'  intelligence,  their  industry 
and  thrift,  many  <  f  whom  have  won  great  distinction  as 
statesmen,  military  leaders.  \\  riters  and  educators. 

In  1911.  the  IVmiinion  census  gave  the  population  for 
the  province  as  492..^^.  of  which  about  40,000  were  French 
and  Germans. 

Surface  and  Draiaafe:  Tke  interior  of  the  province  is 
intersected  with  a  chain  of  low  hills  and  shalKnv  valleys, 
and  dotted  with  lakes  and  drained  by  several  rivers,  many 
of  which  are  navigable  for  a  short  distance  inland.  Running 
from  southwest  to  northeast,  are  three  ranges  of  hills  which 
extend  through  the  province  and  form  part  of  the  .\ppala- 
chian  system.  At  some  points  in  these  ranges,  there  is  an 
altitude  of  1,000  feet,  btit  the  main  part  of  the  province  is 
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an  undulating  plateau.  The  coast  line  is  indented  with 
natural  harbours,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  twelve  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  capable  of  sheltering  the  largest 
vessels. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  beautiful  scenery  throughout  Nova 
Scotia  which  makes  it  one  of  the  most  favorite  sections  in 
the  continent  for  tourists,  many  of  whom  come  from  far 
away  lands  to  see  the  "Evangeline"  district  about  Wolfville 
and  Grand  Pre,  which  inspired  Longfellow  to  write  his 
famous  poem  regarding  it. 

Climate:  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  ocean,  Nova 
Scotia  has  a  mild  and  even  climate.  The  thermometer  in 
winter  very  seldom  falls  to  zero,  while  in  summer  it  is  not 
hot  and  the  entire  province  is  noted  for  its  ideal  weather 
conditions  and  longevity  of  the  people.  Along  the  coast 
some  heavy  fogs  are  frequent  and  the  rainfall,  including 
snow,  is  46.6  inches.  The  spring  is  slow,  but  the  summer 
brings  on  vegetation  with  great  rapidity. 

Agriculture:  The  most  valuable  industry  of  the  prov- 
ince is  agriculture.  Its  valleys  are  very  fertile,  and  the  ideal 
climate  and  abundant  moisture  makes  it  especially  suited  to 
raising  hay  and  fodder,  which  are  among  the  most  important 
crops.  The  grain  crops  include  oats,  wheat,  buckwheat  and 
barley,  while  among  the  root  crops,  the  potato  is  the  most 
important. 

The  hilly  country  offers  good  grazing  and  pasturage 
and  live  stock  raising  and  dairying  are  growing  in  import- 
ance. 

There  are  few  creameries  to  be  found  throughout  the 
province  and  most  of  the  butter  and  cheese  is  made  on  the 
farms.  There  are  also  to  be  found  on  practically  all  the  farms 
many  horses,  sheep  and  swine. 

Throughout  AnnapoHs  Valley,  which  is  80  miles  long 
and  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  the  district  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  apples,  which  have  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  quality,  of  which  over  600,000  barrels  are 
exported  annually.  The  other  fruits  include  cherries,  plums, 
pears,  cranberries,  and  other  small  fruits,  which  are  also 
successfully  grown  and  used,  mostly  for  canning  purposes. 
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The  Provincial  (ioverniuent  has  established  some  thirty 
model  orchards  throughout  the  province,  and  also  maintains 
an  Agricultural  College  at  Truro,  which  gives  both  long  and 
short  courses,  as  well  as  doing  a  great  deal  of  extension  work 
throughout  the  province.  An  experimental  farm  of  400 
acres  is  connected  with  the  college  on  which  the  students 
are  thoroughly  trained  in  all  sorts  of  practical  and  scien- 
tific farm  work. 

Plants  and  Animals:  In  the  early  days,  Nova  Scotia 
was  covered  with  dense  foresis  which  contained  both  hard 
and  soft  woods,  the  hard  woocl  including  the  oak,  maple  and 
birch,  and  among  the  soft  was  found  hemlock,  spruce  and 
tamarack.  Shrubs  and  wild  flowers  are  also  very  common. 
Among  the  game  is  found  the  moose,  rabbit  and  pariridgc. 
and  occasionally  a  wildcat  or  bear  is  seen,  and  fox  f.irming 
is  becoming  a  paying  industry.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are 
well  stocked  with  fish,  and  are  often  visited  by  sportsmen 
during  the  summer  months,  during  which  time  the  catch  is 
usually  good. 

Mining:  Next  to  agriculture,  mining  is  Nova  Scotia's 
greatest  asset.  The  coal  mines  are  owned  by  the  Government 
and  leased  to  mining  companies.  The  output  is  about  6,000,- 
000  tons  a  year,  of  which  practically  two-thirds  is  exported 
to  the  United  States.  In  coal  production,  Nova  Scotia's  an- 
nual output  is  more  than  all  the  other  provinces  combined. 

There  are  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  every  county  but 
one,  and  throughout  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  in  Cumberland.  Colchester,  Picton  and  Antigon- 
ish,  it  has  been  mined  for  many  years. 

Gold  mining  is  also  extensively  carried  on,  especially  in 
the  counties  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  it  is  claimed 
there  is  an  area  of  3,000  square  miles  c<,'!-.taining  a  good 
quality  of  ore.  (iypsum  and  manganese  are  fou'd  in  paying 
quantities  in  some  sections,  but  they  arc  not  yet  extensively 
mined. 

Fisheries:  Nova  Scotia  comes  next  to  Hritish  Columbia 
in  its  fisheries,  the  total  annual  catch  amounting  to  about 
$10,000,000,  and  the  industry  gives  employn.nt  to  30,000 
men.  Both  in-shore  and  deep-sea  fishing  are  engaged  in. 
and  the  most  important  catches  are  cod.  lobsters,  mackerel. 
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„erri„B  and  haddock.    Salmon  is  also  taken  in  large  q.^n^ 
ti.ies  off  the  shore  ^"^ '"',''' """js,,,.    The  Dominion 

S;.^;t:umai«rst,'l.i"thtr™ 

and  erants  the  industry  an  annual  subsidy  of  $400,000. 

M««f.cture.:     The  province  '-^.^g/-"^^^^"';;;? 
establishments  with  a  capital  ut  15,12,653,913,  giving  em 
ploymcnt  to  about  29,000  men. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  is  among  the  lead- 

,s  dc.clopnient.  Large  blast  furnaces  are  ^  openit  on 
n,  s  tnev  \cw  Glasgow,  and  Londonderr>.  \ext  in  line 
comeslhe'c^ton  and  tooUcn  goods,  and  lunibc.  and  wood- 
nulp  manufacturing  is  increasing  m  importance. 

Lumbering:    The  province  has  over  7,000  square  miles 
of  forc^'Tluinbcring  is  one  of  the  most  iniponant  ind.s 
.        X-'       Hftlc  imie  is  left,  but  spruce,  hemlock,  l.r  <.n. 

South  America  and  the  W  est  Indies. 

ShipbuUding:  From  the  earliest  days,  >^?v;a  Scotia  was 
k.  own  as  a  great  shipbuilding  province,  ana  to-day  it  nas 
^^br^^  t'lSmber  of  sailing  ships  niul  ^^-^^ ^^^^^^ 
vince  in  the  Dominion,  engaged  in  the  trade,  n  1917  a"/ 
\m  "ipbuildimT  became  very  active  again  in  filling  se^cr.l 
hrge  orders  placed  by  the  Dominion  Government. 

^^''?:^::^tlrhk:c^-rcmeK  Ud  ^^^-^^^^  ^^  f  ^ 

,  t  ,^^'her  products.   In  addition  the  nrov.noe  has  abpu    1,4a 

\:;L  ofVailwa>s.  which  serve  f^^'^^^^^^^l^^ 

,„;inv  lines  extending  throughout  the  most  ^'^  J^'>  ^'^"^j 

Yarmouth  wilh  the  capital  city. 
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Education:  Nova  Scotia  has  an  excellent  Public  School 
systeT^d  some  of  the  .nost  cultured  Canadians,  ho'd.ng 
higheTt  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  country,  are  natives  of 
the  province.  ...        i     „ 

"nTtrUala'n'e    ro.l.?oS^^^^  Compulsory  education 

fs  in  force  and  is  strictly  adhered  to  throuK^hr.ut  the  j.rov- 
nce  In  Addition  to  the  Public  Schools,  there  are  H,^h 
Schools  niaintained  in  the  larger  towns  and  cues  wh  ch 
Dreoarc'the  students  for  the  Universities.  At  the  head  of  the 
school  s  stem  is  the  Educational  Council,  wjth  a  Supern- 
tendent  of  Education  at  its  head,  who  supervises  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system. 

The  province  also  maintains  a  Normal  School  at  Truro 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  as  well  as  the  Dalhousie  Lm- 
vcrs  tv  bc^ed  at  Halifax,  which  is  the  leadm^  Ln.yers.ty 
of  theMrrhime  Provinces.  In  addition  to  those  ,nent,oned. 
t  .ere  nre  several  denominational  mstitutions. 

Government:  As  with  all  other  provinces,  the  chief  exe- 
cutive U  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  s  appomted  by  the 
GoTernor-General  of  Canada,  in  Council  H e  . s  assisted  by 
a  Cabinet  of  seven  members,  the  head  of  which  is  1  remier. 
The  Legislature  consists  of  twc.uy-one  members  appomed 
lor  life  b  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in  -Council  and  the 
A  semblv' consists  of  forty-three  -^-^-^^  f// ,f  ,,^^ 
voters  throughout  the  province;  the  general  affairs  of  each 
county  are  supervised  by  a  County  Council,  eke  ed  by  he 
people,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  .re  appointed  by  the 
Dominion  Government  for  life.  ,      .  •     »t 

History  Cabot  was  the  first  white  man  to  land  in  the 
distrkt  wl  fch  is  now  called  Nova  Scotia.  In  1497,  he  landed 
on  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  Vena- 
zano  Cartier  and  other  French  explorers.  --PJored  the  coast 
but  the  actual  history  of  the  province  b-^^a"  in  1«H.  at  uh  c^^^ 
time  the  f^rst  settlements  were  made  on  the  Island  of  Saint 
Croix  bv  Sieur  de  Monts,  Champlain,  and  others. 

The  following  year  this  settlement  removed  to  Port 
Hoval,  which  is  the  oldest  settlement  by  vvhitc  men  m  ^hc 
Domini(Mi.    All  the  territory  comprising  N'-xa  Scotia  ana 
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Nev.'  Brunswick,  was  Rranted  to  de  Monts  and  was  named 
Acadia.  During  the  next  few  years,  many  attempts  were 
made  to  gain  possession  of  the  country  by  the  New  England 
colonists,  and  in  1C21.  Sir  William  Mackenzie  obtained  from 
James  I.  a  grant  of  the  entire  district  of  Acadia,  which  he 
re-named  Nova  Scotia,  it  being  the  Latin  for  New  Scotland. 
Port  Roval  was  captured  in  1628  by  Sir  David  Kirk,  oi 
England,' but  was  restored  to  France  again  in  1634,  and  agaii 
in  1654  it  came  into  possession  of  England,  but  by  the  Treaty 
of  Breda,  drawn  up  three  years  later,  she  lost  it,  and  for  the 
next  forty  rears  the  French  had  full  possession  of  the  coun- 
trv  In  iriO,  Fort  Roval  was  again  taken  by  Col.  Francis 
Nicholson,  and  bv  the  treaty  of  L'trecht.  Great  Britain  was 
given  the  tc  rritory.  and  the  fortress  of  J,(ntisburg  was  taken 
by  the  British  in  1745  and  again  in  1738. 

In  1758,  a  constitution  was  granted,  providing  for  an 
election  assemblv,  at  which  time  Cape  Breton  Island  and 
I'lincc  Edward,  joined  Nova  Scotia,  but  in  1770.  Prince 
Edward  Island  was  separated  from  the  province,  nnd  in  1774 
New  Brunswick  and  Cai)e  Breton  were  separated,  but  in 
1820.  Cape  Breton  was  again  annexed,  making  the  province 
what  it  is  to-day. 

After  a  long  and  hard  struggle.  Nova  Scotia  obtained 
responsible  Rovernment  in  1848.  which  crowned  the  efforts 
of  Joseph  Howe,  who  was  the  leader  <.f  the  movement,  and 
in  1867,  the  province  joined  the  0>nfi(U  'ation,  since  which 
time  wonderful  developments  have  been  made  ^i  1916,  :i 
law  was  enacted  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intcxica'ing  liquors 
throughout  the  province. 

Items  of  Interest:  Sable  Island.  HO  miles  southeast  of 
Cape  Canso.  is  composed  of  shifting  sands,  with  <langerous 
sandbars  that  run  out  into  the  ocean,  which  cause  many 
wrecks,  and  therefore  called  "the  graveyard  of  ihe  Atlan- 

The  principa?  rivers  of  the  province  are.  the  .\nnapolis. 
Avon,  Shubenacadie.  Musfpiodoboit,  and  the  Fast.  Middle 
and  West  Rivers  of  Picton. 

The  largest  of  the  freshwater  lakes  is  Lake  Rossignol. 
in  Queen's  County. 
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Nova  Scotia  was  awarded  the  first  prize  tor  its  apples 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show  in  l^^W.  at  London.  Kng. 

There  arc  large  wireless  stati«)ns  located  at  Halifax, 
Cape  Sable,  Sable  Island,  and  Glace  Bay. 

In  1755,  the  (.overnor,  Charles  Laurence,  ordered  about 
6,(X)0  French  settlers  to  move  out  of  the  cuntry.  which  is 
the  historical  basis  of  Longfellow's  "Evangeline.' 

There  were  5,678  automobiles  owned  in  the  province  in 

1917. 

In  religions,  the  Roman  Catholic  has  the  greatest  mem- 
bership: next  in  order  are  the  Presbyterian.  Baptist.  Church 
of  England,  and  Methodist. 

The  cities  and  towns  will  be^  found  in  this  volume 
under  "Canadian  Cities  and  Towns." 
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Outline  Study  for  the  Province  will  be  found  on  Page  281 

PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  NOVA  SCOTIA 

What  is  the  length  of  Nova  Scotia  from  north  to  south? 
From  east  to  west  ? 

Who  were  the  first  settlers  to  come  to  the  province? 

What  are  the  people  in  general     oted  for? 

Describe  the  surface  of  the  province? 

What  section  of  Nova  Scotia  was  made  famous  by 
Longfellow's  "Evangeline" ? 

W'hat  is  said  of  Nova  Scotia's  climate? 

What  important  field  crops  are  the  farms  of  the  prov- 
ince noted  for? 

What  fruit  grown  in  Nova  Scotia  has  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  quality  ? 

Name  the  hard  woods  found  in  the  province. 

What  new  branch  of  farming  is  being  introduced  m 
Nova  Scotia? 

Next  to  agriculture,  what  is  Nova  Scotia's  greatest 

iiSSCt? 

Where  are  the  gold  fields  located  in  the  province?  In 
v.hat  section  are  large  iron  deposits? 

How  does  the  fisheries  rank  with  the  other  provinces? 
AVhat  is  the  value  of  the  annual  catch? 

How  many  fisheries  does  the  Dominion  Government 
maintain  in  the  province? 

What  is  said  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of 
Xova  Scotia? 

Name  the  principal  :)r     ucts  manufactured? 

To  what  countries  doet  Nova  Scotia  export  thousands 
of  feet  of  lumber  annually? 

How  does  the  province  rank  in  shipbuilding? 

What  railways  serve  the  province?  What  mileage  have 
they? 

What  is  said  of  the  public  school  system  of  Nova  Scotia  ? 

Name  the  leading  University  of  the  province  ? 
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Who  was  the  first  white  man  to  visit  what  is  now 
known  as  Nova  Scotia?    In  what  year  did  he  land? 

When  was  the  first  settlement  founded? 

What  town  in  Nova  Scotia  is  the  oldest  settlement  by 
white  man,  in  the  Dominion? 

What  name  was  given  all  the  territory  given  to  de 
Monts  ? 

In  what  year  did  Sir  William  Alexander  receive  a  grant 
of  the  entire  district  and  name  it  Nova  Scotia? 

When  did  Prince  Edward  Island  separate  from  Nova 
Scotia? 

Who  was  the  leader  in  the  movement  for  responsible 
government  for  the  province? 

In  what  year  did  the  province  join  the  Confederation? 

Why  is  Sable  Island,  which  is  oflf  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  called  the  "Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic"? 

What  religious  denomination  has  the  largest  member- 
ship in  the  province? 
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In  the  early  days  of  Canadian  history,  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Province  of  Ontario,  was  then  known  as 
Upper  Canada,  or  Canada  West.  It  is  bounded  oii  the  north 
by  Manitoba  and  James  Bay,  on  the  east  by  Quebec,  on  the 
south  by  the  International  boundary  line  extending  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Niagara,  the 
Detroit,  the  St.  Clair  and  the  Rainy  Rivers,  and  on  the  west 
by  Manitoba  and  the  International  boundary  line. 

The  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  1,000  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south  700  miles,  containing  an  area  of 
407,262  square  miles,  of  which  42,000  square  miles  are  water, 
making  it  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  nearly  as 
large  as  France  and  Germany  combined. 

It  is  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of  all  the  provinces, 
although  only  13,500,000  acres  of  its  260,000,000  acres  are 
under  cultivation. 

Population:  The  majority  of  the  people  of  the  province 
are  of  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  descent.  Most  of  the  ori- 
ginal English  settlers  came  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  the  early  Scotch  and  Irish  families  immigrated 
from  the  Mother  Country.  Many  other  nationalities  are 
found  throughout  the  province,  and  there  are  about  21,000 
Indians,  many  of  whom  reside  on  the  islands  of  the  Georgian 
Bay.  The  southern  part  of  the  province  is  the  most  thickly 
settled,  and  over  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  people  live  in  the 
cities  and  towns.  In  1911  when  the  last  official  Government 
census 'was  taken,  Ontario  had  a  population  of  2,523,274, 
which  was  about  three-fifths  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
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Dominion,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  people  'ive  in  one-tenth 
of  the  area  of  the  province.  The  estimated  population  for 
1918,  was  2,750,000. 

Surface  and  Drainage:  Ontario  is  a  very  attractive 
and  beautiful  country.  In  general,  the  surface  is  a  low 
plateau,  crossed  by  twj  ranges,  the  first  of  which  extends 
from  Kingston  in  a  northwesterly  direction  and  separates 
the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  south, 
and  those  that  flow  into  the  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Ottawa 
River  on  the  north.  The  highest  point  in  these  ranges  is 
the  bluffs  on  the  north  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Superior,  which  reaches  an  altitude  on  the  summit  of  Tip- 
top Hill  of  2,210  feet,  and  is  the  highest  point  in  the  province. 
The  second  range  is  known  as  the  Niagara  escarpment, 
which  forms  an  elevation  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  On- 
tario, through  which  the  Niagara  gorge  has  been  worn,  and 
then  extends  in  a  northwestern  direction  forming  the  hills 
known  as  the  Blue  Mountains,  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

The  section  lying  between  Lake  Ontario  on  the  souti 
and  the  Ottawa  River  on  the  north,  is  a  rolling  country  with 
several  low  hills  and  shallow  valleys.  Along  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  the  land  is  low  and  flat,  with  a  degree  of  eleva- 
tion on  the  north.  Throughout  the  northern  part  of  the 
province  which  includes  New  Ontario,  is  the  great  Lauren- 
tian  plateau,  forming  the  Hudson  Bay  basin,  to  which  the 
surface  slopes  from  the  height  of  land  north  of  Lake 
Superior. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  province  is  drained  directly 
into  the  Great  1  akes,  which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  the  northern  section  is  drained  by  the  Rainy 
River,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  Albany  and  Attawapisket 
Rivers,  which  flow  into  James  Bay,  and  Severn  and  Winni- 
peg Rivers,  which  have  the  Hudson  Bay  for  their  outlet. 

In  addition  to  the  rivers  mentioned,  the  other  important 
ones  are  the  Mazanetowan  and  Muskoka,  flowing  into  the 
Georgian  Bay,  the  Thames,  flowing  into  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
Petawa,  flowing  into  the  Ottawa  River,  most  of  which  are 
small  and  rapid,  navigable  only  for  canoes  and  small  boats. 
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Tl  -oughout  the  province  there  are  many  beautiful  lakes 
which  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  the  largest  of  which  are 
Lake  Simcoe,  Nipissing,  Nipigon,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and 
Muskoka. 

Climate:  The  influence  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  south, 
gives  the  southern  part  of  the  province  a  mild  climate,  the 
winters  are  never  extremely  cold  nor  the  summers  extreme- 
ly hot,  but  in  the  northern  part  the  temperature  is  lower, 
and  at  times  the  winters  are  very  severe,  although  the  air 
is  dry  and  the  cold  is  not  as  penetrating,  and  the  summers 
are  short  and  usually  hot.  In  this  section  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  snow  *  "^^  rhout  the  winter,  which  aids  in  lumber- 
ing and  mini  "  are  the  leading  industries  throughout 
this  part  of  ..  ^  .  mce.  The  rain-fall  throughout  Ontario 
varies  from  thi.  y  to  forty  inches,  giving  suflficient  moisture 
for  all  growing  crops,  and  in  general  the  climate  throughout 
the  province  is  healthful  and  invigorating. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life:  Hardwood  trees,  such  as  the 
maple,  the  oak,  and  the  hickory,  are  common  in  that  part 
of  Ontario  lying  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ottawa 
River,  and  throughout  this  district  many  wild  flowers  are 
found,  such  as  the  violets  and  the  hepatica,  which  blossom 
early  in  the  spring,  and  the  wild  aster  and  goldenrod,  which 
appear  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  In  the  north 
country  is  to  be  found  abundance  of  pine  and  spruce,  which 
are  valuable  for  their  lumber. 

The  animals  of  Ontario  are  numerous.  The  big  game 
include  the  caribou,  bear,  deer,  moose,  and  elk,  which  inhabit 
the  north,  and  the  smaller  animals,  caught  mostly  for  their 
valuable  fur,  include  the  mink,  skunk,  weasel,  ermine,  bea- 
ver, otter,  and  muskrat,  which  are  all  very  plentiful,  making 
fur  trading  a  very  important  industry  throughout  the  great 
forest  districts  and  the  unsettled  open  country. 

Among  the  inland  lakes  are  found  during  the  spring  and 
autumn  months,  many  wild  geese  and  ducks,  which  furnish 
great  pleasure  for  the  hu*"ters. 

Commercial  fishing  is  also  carried  on  very  extensively 
and  represents  an  annual  catch  valued  at  $3,340,000,  and 
gives  employment  to  about  4,100  men  and  120  tugs.  Trout, 
whitefish,  herring,  pickerel  and  pike  are  the  most  important 
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taken,  and  these  arc  found  in  large  numbers,  and  the  manu 
facture  of  sturgeon  caviare  is  an  important  branch  of  thr 
industry,  most  of  which  is  shipped  to  New  York  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  European  markets. 

Minerals  and  Mining:  Ontario  leads  the  world  in  the 
annual  production  of  nickel,  and  is  first  among  the  provinces 
in  the  production  of  gold.  The  province  contains  valuable 
deposits  of  all  common  minerals,  except  coal,  and  only  a 
small  per  cent,  has  yet  been  mined.  The  chief  mineral  re- 
gions are  north  of  Lake  Huron  and  Superior,  and  Sudbury 
is  the  centre  of  the  nickel  mines.  The  famous  silver  mines 
are  near  Cobalt,  and  the  most  important  gold  mines  are 
around  Porcupine,  which  is  140  miles  north  of  Sudbury.  Cop- 
per deposits  are  found  in  the  districts  along  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Huron,  and  iron  is  mined  north  of  Lake  Huron,  Lake 
Superior,  and  in  the  Rainy  River  district  west  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. There  are  also  small  deposits  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  province,  and  the  most  important  smelting 
work^  are  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Deseronto,  Hamilton,  and 
Midland. 

There  are  valuable  salt  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Huron,  some  of  which  are  L500  feet  deep.  Petroleum  is 
also  found  in  the  same  locality,  and  natui  •  i  gas  of  the  finest 
quality  is  found  in  Kent  and  Lambton  counties,  tiear  the 
petroleum  fields.  The  mineral  production  of  the  province 
for  1918  was  valued  at  $80,379,352,  of  which  nickel  took  first 
place  with  a  production  of  $20,649,279;  silver.  $12,703,591; 
gold,  $10,339,259,  and  copper,  $2,404,499,  which  was  a  little 
less  than  the  previous  year.  Cement  making  is  also  becom- 
ing an  important  industrv,  the  output  for  1918  being  valued 
at  $2,242,433. 

Lumbering:  Ontario  was  at  one  time  densely  covered 
with  thick  forests,  which  were  gradually  cleared  away  as  the 
different  sections  were  settled,  but  there  is  yet  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  its  area  covered  with  valuable  timber,  of  which 
about  60,000,000  acres  in  the  northern  part,  arc  covered  with 
pine,  spruce,  jack  pine,  and  tamarack,  and  in  the  southern 
part  the  trees  are  mostly  of  the  hard  woo  arieties  such 
as  oak,  maple,  walnut,  hickory,  etc.    Some  red  and  white 
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pine  are  to  be  found  in  the  district  around  Lake  Temagami, 
which  has  been  set  aside  in  the  Forest  Reserve,  and  is  in 
control  of  the  Government. 

The  Government  has  several  forest  reserves  set  aside 
throughout  the  province  in  which  it  is  estimated  there  are 
over  seven  billion  feet  of  the  finest  quality  pine.  The  total 
area  of  these  reserves  covers  20,038  square  miles  and  all  cut- 
ting is  done  under  strict  rules  of  the  Government,  which 
owns  and  controls  them. 

In  the  production  of  lumber,  Ontario  comes  next  to 
Quebec,  and  the  most  important  activities  are  in  the  district 
along  the  Ottawa  River,  north  of  Georgian  Bay  and  west  of 
Lake  Superior,  along  the  Rainy  River.  The  logs  are  cut  in 
winter  and  hauled  to  the  streams  while  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  in  the  spring  when  the  ice  moves  nut. 
the  logs  are  floated  down  the  streams  to  the  mills,  where 
they  are  cut  into  lumber  and  shipped  by  tVe  railroads  to  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Large  quantities  of  white  pine  are  exported  to  England 
and  the  United  States,  while  spruce  is  in  great  demand  for 
pulp  making,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
Shingles,  laths,  and  railway  ties  -c  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities and  the  total  output  of  lumber  products  is  valued  at 
$21,000,000  annually. 

Agriculture:  Agriculture  takes  the  first  place  among 
the  industries  of  the  province  and  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  people  are  engaged  in  it.  The  section  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Ottawa  River  is  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation. The  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam  and  the  farmers  are 
all  prosperous.  The  principal  crops  in  this  section  include 
hay,  c;ts,  wheat,  barley,  peas  and  flax,  while  the  section 
between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron  is  better  adapted  to 
fruit  growing,  due  to  its  low  altitude  and  very  mild  climate. 
The  finest  quality  peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes  and  small 
ruits  are  raised  in  abundance  throughout  this  district, 
known  as  the  Niagara  Peninsula.  Apples  are  grown  in  large 
quantities  in  practically  all  of  Old  Ontario  except  along  the 
Ottawa  River.  Many  canning  factories  are  ^ocn.ted  through- 
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out  the  fruit  growing  sections,  which  employ  several  t.ious- 
and  men  and  women  fUiring  the  uiisy  season,  and  all  'he 
surplus  fruit  is  exported  to  England. 

The  province  is  also  noted  for  its  many  fine  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  dairving  is  a  very  important  branch  of 
farming,  which  ha-  made  Ontaric  famous  for  its  fine  quality 
of  butter  and  cheese  |)roducts.  r.ce  keeping  is  also  growing 
in  importance,  there  being  in  191.S  over  300.000  colonies  of 
i)t'es  in  the  province,  and  the  output  oi  first  grade  honey 
exceeds  2,000,r:0  pounds  yearly. 

Manufactures:  Ontario  is  the  leading  manufacturing 
province  in  Canada.  Its  unlimited  supiily  of  water  power, 
its  abundanc  of  raw  material  and  its  good  transportation 
facilities,  make  the  conditions  -"lost  ideal  for  successful 
manufacturing.  Practically  every  known  article  used  bv  thi> 
people  is  manufactured  and  among  the  most  important  are 
the  lumber  products.  Iron  and  steel  mills  arc  located  at 
Collingwood.  Deseronto,  {lamilton,  Midland  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  and  this  industry  is  grovving  rabidly.  whi'»  ship- 
building is  growing  in  importance,  with  (  'ensive  ards  at 
Collingwood,  Port  Arthur,  and  Toronto. 

Other  important  products  manufactured  include  macn- 
inery,  agricultural  implements,  electrical  apparatus,  furni- 
ture, carriages  and  wagons,  pianos  and  organs,  paper  and 
cotton  and  woollen  goods.  Flour  mills  are  also  found  in 
many  localities,  in  which  practically  all  the  wheat  raised  in 
the  province  is  made  into  flour  and  used  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

Practically  all  the  large  manufacturing  i)lants  are  lo- 
cated in  the  larger  cities,  but  many  of  the  smaller  factories 
and  stores  are  found  throughout  the  smaller  towns  and  vil- 
lages, which  do  a  prosperous  business. 

The  Hydro  Electric  Commission,  which  was  created  in 
1906,  has  done  much  in  assisting  both  the  manufacturing  and 
transportation  industries  throughout  the  province. 

Transportation:  Ontario  is  well  served  with  railways, 
there  being  more  than  10,000  miles  of  tracks  laid  throughout 
the  province,  connecting  every  city  and  town  of  any  import- 
ance. The  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  serve  the 
older  part  of  the  province,  while  in  the  northern  section  the 
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Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  have  their 
lines.  The  Michigan  Central  enters  the  province  at  Niagara 
Falls,  and  runs  westward  through  St.  Thomas  to  Windsor. 
The  Canadian  Northern  runs  from  Toronto  to  the  Muskoka 
regions,  Parry  Sound  and  Sudbury. 

The  chief  railway  centres  are :  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Hamil- 
ton, Guelph,  London,  Owen  Sound,  Parry  Sound,  Sudbury, 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  There  are  many  electric 
lines  connecting  the  larger  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  im- 
portant centres  and  much  progress  is  under  way  in  extend- 
ing these  lines  throughout  the  province. 

The  only  rivers  navigable  for  large  boats  are  t'  'aint 
Mary's,  the  Ottawa,  and  the  Saint  Lawrence,  but  tu-  jreat 
Lakes  give  unusual  facilities  for  transportation  by  water. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  important  canals  throughout 
the  province,  the  most  important  being  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Welland,  Rideau,  and  Trent. 

Education:  Ontario  maintains  one  of  the  best  public 
school  systems  to  be  found  in  North  America.  The  schools 
are  free  and  are  supported  by  grants  from  the  Government 
and  by  local  taxation.  They  are  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  Provincial  Minister  of  Education.  The  text  books 
and  the  courses  of  study  are  uniform  throughout  the  prov- 
ince and  the  qualifications  for  the  teachers  are  high.  High 
schools  are  maintained  in  all  the  important  towns  and  cities, 
and  the  province  maintains  a  number  of  county  model 
schools,  several  Provincial  Normal  Schools,  one  Normal 
College  for  tht  training  of  teachers,  and  a  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

There  is  also  an  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  that  is 
maintained  by  the  Government,  which  has  attained  an  inter- 
national reputation.  A  Dairy  School  and  a  School  of  Mines 
are  located  at  Kingston,  and  at  Belleville  there  is  a  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dimib,  and  one  for  the  blind  at  Brantford. 
In  Orillia  there  is  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  all  of  which 
are  maintained  in  part  by  the  Government.  There  are  sev- 
eral universities  of  high  standing  located  throughout  the 
more  important  centres,  the  most  important  being  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  The  Queen's,  at  Kingston :  McMaster, 
at  Toronto,  and  the  Western,  at  T.ondon. 
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Government:  The  Government  consists  of  three  gen- 
eral departments,  the  Executive,  the  Legislative  and  the 
Judicial. 

The  Executive  Department  has  at  its  head  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, who  is  appointed  for  five  years  by  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada  in  Council,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  eight  members,  all  of  whom  must  be  members  of 
the  Legislature.  The  leader  of  the  Council  or  Cabinet,  is  the 
Premier  of  the  province,  and  is  the  real  executive,  as  all  acts 
of  the  Premier  and  these  members  of  his  Cabinet  are  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  Legislature,  which  consists  of  1 11  mem- 
bers, who  have  been  elected  by  a  vote  from  the  people  in 
general.  The  Judicial  Department  is  in  reality  the  Supreme 
Court  and  its  divisions,  whose  Judges  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council. 

History:  The  first  white  man  to  visit  the  country  now 
kno\yn  as  Ontario,  was  Champlain,  in  1615.  Later  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  traversed  the  province  and  established 
stations,  and  in  1749,  the  French  built  a  trading  station  on 
the  site  that  is  now  Toronto.  From  this  time,  the  country 
was  a  French  possession  until  1763,  at  which  time  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  was  signed,  and  it  came  under  British  control  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In  1781,  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  was  divided  into  Upper  Canada,  which  is 
now  Ontario,  and  Lower  Canada,  which  is  now  Quebec.  The 
first  settlers  to  come  into  Upper  Canada  were  immigrants 
from  the  New  England  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Following  a  rebellion  headed  by  William  Lyon  IVTacken- 
zie,  in  1837,  who  with  his  followers,  requested  that  England 
give  Canada  responsible  government.  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada united,  and  thus  remained  until  1867,  at  which  time  all 
the  provinces  united  to  form  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
Ontario  became  an  independent  province  and  a  member  of 
Confeder?  Jon. 

Since  Confederation,  Ontario  has  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress along  all  kinds  of  industrial  and  civic  life.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  Nations  in  August,  1914,  the  province 
at  once  adopted  methods  that  would  give  Great  Britain  every 
assistance  possible.  Men  and  money  have  been  given  freely 
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and  as  soon  as  the  wounded  soldiers  began  to  return,  hospi- 
tals for  convalescents  were  established  at  various  centres 
and  steps  taken  to  re-educate  the  soldiers  so  they  could  take 
up  lines  of  endeavour  that  would  be  best  suited  for  their 
physical  fitness. 

In  1916,  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  at  the  session  in  1917,  the  women  were  given  the  right 
to  vote  for  municipal  and  provincial  representatives. 

Items  of  Interest:  The  marble  used  in  the  Parliament 
Building  at  Ottawa,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1916,  was 
quarried  near  Arnprior,  in  Renfrew  county. 

Farm  land  in  Ontario  is  worth  about  $50.00  per  acre. 

Ontario  produces  250,000  tons  of  sugar  beets  and  300,- 
000  tons  of  alfalfa  annually. 

There  are  over  12,000,000  apple  trees  throughout  the 
province. 

Over  4,000  cases  of  peaches  are  exported  to  Great  Bri- 
tain from  Ontario  annually. 

There  are  about  20,000  tons  of  grapes  grown  in  the  prov- 
ince annually,  of  which  one-third  is  manufactured  into  wine. 

Raising  beans  is  an  increasing  branch  of  agriculture, 
there  being  about  1,000,000  bushels  raised  yearly. 

The  city  of  Toronto  uses  from  2,500  to  3,500  ninety- 
pound  bags  of  potatoes  a  day. 

The  maple  lumber  cut  in  Ontario  is  87  per  cent,  of  the 
total  used  in  the  Dominion. 

The  province  has  over  1,000  branches  of  chartered 
banks,  located  throughout  its  cities  and  towns. 

The  total  annual  bank  clearings  are  about  $3,000,000,- 
000. 

The  province  has  93  Indian  schools  which  have  a  total 
a<^tendance  of  3,000  pupils. 

There  are  18,000  Indians  in  the  province,  all  of  whom 
are  on  reservations. 

Ontario  has  395  public  libraries,  and  during  1918  there 
were  5,000,000  books  borrowed  and  read,  which  goes  to  show 
that  the  people  of  the  province  are  very  literary. 
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There  are  50,000  miles  of  highways  and  10,000  miles  of 
col*jnization  roads  throughout  the  province. 

Over  80,000  farmers  of  Ontario  have  telephone  service 
in  their  homes. 

In  March,  1918,  the  Legislature  voted  $5,000,000  to  be 
used  in  developing  the  north  and  northwestern  part  of  the 
province. 

There  were  87,353  automobiles  owned  in  the  province 
in  1917,  which  was  not  very  short  of  half  the  total  for  the 
whole  Dominion. 

The  cities  and  towns  will  be  found  under  the  title,  "Can- 
adian Cities  and  Towns." 
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Outline  Study  for  the  Province  will  be  found  on  Page  281 

PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  ONTARIO 

What  was  the  territory  of  Ontario  formerly  called? 
When  was  it  given  its  present  name? 

What  is  the  present  area  of  the  province? 
From  east  to  west,  how  many  miles  long  is  it? 
Who  were  the  first  settlers  to  come  to  Ontario? 
What  population  did  the  province  have  in  1911?      In 

1918? 

Why  is  Ontario  considered  a  very  attractive  and  beau- 
tiful country? 

Name  the  highest  point  in  the  province. 

What  are  the  leading  industries  of  Northern  Ontario? 
Of  Southern  Ontario? 

What  is  said  of  the  many  lakes  of  Ontario? 

What  valuable  hardwoods  are  found  in  the  province? 

What  big  game  is  still  found  plentiful  in  some  parts  of 
the  province? 

What  important  branch  of  the  fishing  industry  is  car- 
ried on  in  Ontario,  and  the  product  exported  to  New  York 
and  the  European  markets? 

In  what  mineral  does  Ontario  lead  the  world? 

Where  are  the  famous  gold  mines  of  the  province 
located? 

What  district  is  noted  for  its  large  copper  deposits? 

What  is  the  total  annual  value  of  the  mineral  produc- 
tion for  the  province? 

What  is  said  of  Ontario's  lumbering  industry? 

In  what  section  of  the  province  are  the  great  forests 
found? 

How  are  the  logs  brought  to  the  mills? 

What  are  the  lumber  products  valued  at  annually? 

What  industry  is  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  engaged  in? 

What  is  said  of  Ontario'^  farms?  What  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops  raised? 
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Name  the  fruit  that  is  successfully  raised  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

How  does  Ontario  rank  in  manufacturing  among  the 
other  provinces? 

Name  the  most  important  products  manufactured. 

What  commission  was  created  in  1906  that  has  done 
much  in  assisting  the  manufacturing  growth  of  the  prov- 
ince? 

What  railways  serve  the  province?  W^hat  railway  mile- 
age has  it? 

Name  the  chief  railway  centres  of  the  province. 

What  rivers  of  Ontario  arc  navigable  for  large  boats? 
What  is  said  of  Ontario's  educational  system?  How  is  it 
maintained? 

What  college  in  Ontario  has  attained  an  international 
reputation? 

Who  was  the  first  white  man  to  visit  what  is  now- 
known  as  Ontario?    In  what  year  did  ic  land? 

In  what  year  did  the  French  build  a  trading  post  on  the 
.'       *hat  is  now  Toronto? 

When  did  the  province  come  under  British  rule? 

What  caused  the  Rebellion  of  1837  that  broke  out  in 
the  province? 

In  what  year  did  Ontario  join  Confederation?  What 
progress  has  the  province  made  since? 

In  what  year  wat  equal  rights  given  to  the  women  (if 
the  province? 

WHiat  measures  were  adopted  by  the  province  at  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  Nations  in  1914? 

How  many  Indians  are  still  living  in  Ontario? 
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Prince  Edward  Island,  often  referred  to  as  the  "Gar- 
den Province,"  is  the  smallest  but  most  thickly  settled  of 
all  the  provinces. 

It  is  140  miles  in  length,  while  in  width,  it  varies  from 
2  to  34  miles,  having  a  total  area  of  about  2,184  square  miles. 
It  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
is  very  irregular  in  shape,  with  a  coast  line  that  is  broken 
by  hundreds  of  bays,  inlets  and  projections.  Along  the  ele- 
vation of  the  province  is  a  chain  of  hills  crossing  it  near  the 
middle,  from  New  London  to  Do  Sable. 

Population:  The  people  of  the  province  are  mostly  of 
British  descent,  with  a  few  French  Acadians,  and  Loyalists, 
who  immigrated  from  New  England  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  province  has  suffered  very  heavily, 
like  all  the  Maritime  Provinces,  by  immigration  to  the  Can- 
adian Northwest,  and  is  the  onl\-  province  to  record  an 
actual  decrease  in  population  in  the  decade  from  1901  to 
1911,  during  which  time  the  population  decreased  from 
10o,259  to  93,728,  but  new  opportunities  are  offered  in  the 
way  of  improved  farms,  to  be  had  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  population  will  be  increased  con- 
siderably during  the  next  few  ye  .,  by  new  immigration 
coming  in. 

Climate:  The  influence  of  the  sea  gives  the  Island  a 
moderate  climate,  the  winters  being  mild  and  the  summers 
absent  from  extreme  heat,  but  at  times  the  ice  in  the  sur- 
rounding waters,  causes  a  backward  spring. 
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Apple  Orchard  in  Full  Bloom  on  Prince   Edward   Island 
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The  heavy  fogs  experienced  by  the  other  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, are  unknown  in  I'rincc  Kduard  Island  because  of  the 
sheltering  hills  of  Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland,  and  in 
general  the  climate  is  ideal,  making  it  very  popular  and  the 
tourists  go  there  in  great  numbers  every  year. 

Agriculture:  The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  in  which 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  -^ngagcd.  The  soil 
is  fertile  and  is  kept  enriched  by  the  valuable  sea  fertilizer 
that  surrounds  the  Island,  which  includes  the  "mussel  mud", 
composed  of  decayed  oysters,  clams  ,  and  mussel  shells! 
washed  inshore  by  the  tides.  Fish  offal  and  seaweed  are  also 
used  freely. 

The  crops  of  impoi  tance  are  hay,  oats,  wheat  and  pota- 
toes. Root  crops  are  also  valuable  as  is  mixed  grain  and 
barley.  The  annual  potato  crop  averages  about  ",(XX),000 
bushels,  and  the  turnips  between  four  and  five  million 
bushels.  Some  wheat  is  raised,  but  only  for  home  consurnn- 
tion.  * 

Among  the  live  stock,  raising  of  horses  takes  first  place, 
although  hogs  and  cattle  are  raised  in  considerable  numbers! 
and  dairy  farming  is  growing  in  importance.  Cheese  making 
is  very  important,  the  first  factory  being  opened  in  1892, 
and  to-day  it  is  ranked  high  among  the  industries. 

The  province  is  noted  far  and  wide  for  its  fur-farming, 
which  has  been  copied  by  several  other  provinces  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  silver  foxes  are  the 
most  vakjable  for  their  fur,  and  throughout  the  Island  are 
found  375  fox  ranches,  containing  about  6,000  silver  foxes, 
each  of  which  is  valued  ior  its  skin,  at  from  $300.  to  $2,OOo! 
Other  fur-bearing  animals,  raised  for  their  fur,  include  the 
beaver,  mink,  muskrat,  and  skunk. 

Fruit  growing  is  being  developed  rapidlv,  apples  being 
the  most  important.  Beside^  its  excellent  crop  of  apples,  the 
province  raises  a  fine  crop  of  plums,  cherries,  peas,  and 
berries. 

Forests:  Prince  Edward  Island  was  at  one  time  com- 
pletely covered  w  ith  dense  forest,  of  which  about  one-third 
still  remains,  the  chief  species  being  the  birch,  beech,  maple, 
cedar,  spruce  and  pine.  At  one  time  shipbuilding  took  a  very 
important  place  among  the  industries,  but  since  1880.  it  has 
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declined,  until  1917,  u  hen  several  large  contracts  were  given 
by  the  (iovcrtinicnt,  and  thf  industry  took  on  new  life.  Con- 
siderable timber  is  cut  every  winter  and  is  used  for  different 
purposes. 

Fisheries:  Lying,  as  it  does,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
the  province  contains  the  best  in-shore  fisheries  of  any  pro- 
vince of  the  Dominion.  There  are  about  6,000  people  enx- 
plovcd  in  the  industry  and  the  annual  catch  averages  from 
$L600.000  to  $1,500,000,  sixty  per  cent,  of  which  comes  from 
the  lobster  catch.  The  other  important  catches  are  cod, 
herring,  smelts,  mackerel,  and  oyster  fishing  is  growing  in 
importance  from  year  to  year.  The  preserving  and  packing 
of  fish  is  among  the  most  important  of  its  manufactures,  and 
there  are  92  lobster  canning  establishments. 

Transportation:  The  Island  is  well  served  by  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  Railway,  which  runs  from  one  end  to  the 
other  and  touches  all  the  important  towns.  The  Island  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  during  the  summer  season  hy 
ferries  plying  between  Summcrside,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  Chene,  New  Brunswick,  also  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island-  and  Pictou,  Xova  Scotia.  In  the  winter  when 
these  routes  are  closed  by  ice,  ice-boat  service  is  given  be- 
tween Cape  Traverse,  on  the  Island,  and  Cape  Tormentine, 
on  the  mainland.  On  completion  of  the  artificial  terminal 
harbor  for  the  car  ferry  between  Cape  Traverse  and  Cape 
Tormentine,  which  is  being  constructed  by  the  Government, 
the  water  route  will  be  shortened  by  36  miles. 

Education:  The  province  has  an  excellent  public  school 
system,  that  was  established  in  1851,  and  since  that  date 
elementary  education  has  been  free.  The  schools  are  under 
the  direction  of  a  superii.tendent  and  council  appointed  by 
the  Provincial  Government,  and  are  maintained  by  both 
local  taxation  and  Government  grants.  The  Island  also 
maintains  two  colleges,  both  of  which  are  located  at  Char- 
lottetown— the  Prince  of  Wales  College,  which  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Provincial  school  system,  and  St,  Dunstan's  Col- 
lege, a  Roman  Catholic  College,  which  is  affiliated  with 
Laval  University  of  Montreal,  Que. 
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Goyenunent:   Like  the  other  provinces 
Island  has  as  its  head  executive,  the  Lie 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Coun 
islative  Assembly,  which  consists  of  thirtv 
by  the  voters.   In  1873,  when  Prince  Edwa 
Confederation,  it  was  allowed  six  member 
Commons,  at  Ottawa,  but  in  1901,  this  nu- 
to  five,  which  is  still  the  number  allowed 

The  province  is  divided  into  three 
Queen's  and  Kin^j's,  all  of  which  are  ne 
and  the  leading  towns  are  Charlottetown 
Sowie,  the  former  two  being  incorporn*    i 
all  the  others  are  under  the  direction 
sembly. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  a  subsidy  fn 
inion  Government,  a  land  and  an  income  tax 
duties  and  various  fees. 

History:  The  first  white  man  to  visit  Prinfr  fcjward 
Island  was  Jacques  Cartier,  a  Frenchman,  who  i  plored  i( 
in  1534  and  thought  it  part  of  the  mainland,  but  it  was 
Champlain  that  took  formal  possession  of  the  Island  in  1603 
for  the  King  of  France.  Sixty  years  later,  the  territory 
was  re-granted  to  Captain  Doublet,  of  the  French  navy,  but 
when  he  failed  to  bring  settlers,  he  lost  it,  and  after  the 
I'eace  of  Utrecht,  the  French  made  several  attempts  to 
settle  it,  but  in  1763  the  Island,  together  with  the  remaining 
French  Canada,  passed  under  British  rule. 

The  Island  received  its  present  name  in  1798  in  honor  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  at  the  time  he 
was  commanding  the  British  troops  in  North  America. 

A  very  important  conference  which  led  the  way  to  the 
Confederation,  was  held  at  Charlottetown  in  1864,  but  the 
colony  itself  refused  to  join  the  Dominion  until  1873. 

Item*  of  Interest:  Extensive  deposits  of  brick  and  tile 
clay  exist  in  Prince  County. 

No  part  of  the  Island  is  more  than  ten  miles  from  the 
railway,  and  three-fourths  of  its  area  is  within  five  miles  of 
the  rails. 

The  average  farm  in  Prince  Edward  Island  is  valued  at 

$1,426.C€. 
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The  total  annual  tield  crops  were  valued  at  $14,390,600, 
and  the  fox  and  fishing  industries  total  $7,500,000. 

In  religions,  the  Roman  Catholic  leads,  with  the  Pres- 
byterian second,  and  the  Methodist,  Church  of  England,  and 
Baptist  in  their  respective  order. 

The  average  number  of  persons  to  the  family  through- 
out the  Island  (5.51)  is  greater  than  in  any  other  province. 

Fredericton  is  307  feet  above  sea  level  and  is  the  highest 
spot  on  the  Island. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  are 
prohibited  throughout  the  Island. 

For  many  years  automobiles  were  not  allowed  on  the 
Island,  but  in  1917,  301  cars  were  owned  in  the  province. 
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>  Province  will  be  Found  on  Page  281 

vJUESTIONS  ON  PRINCE  EDWARD 
ISLAND 

By  what  popular  name  is  Prince  Edward  Island  often 
called? 

How  does  the  province  rank  in  population  to  the  square 
mile  with  the  other  provinces? 

What  is  its  area  ? 

Who  were  the  first  settlers  of  the  Island? 

Duringf  what  years  did  the  province  show  a  big  decrease 
in  its  population?   What  was  the  cause? 

What  influence  has  the  sea  on  the  climate  of  the  prov- 
ince? 

Why  are  not  heavy  fogs  experienced  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  such  as  occur  in  the  other  Maritime  Provinces? 

W^hat  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  province  are  engaged 
in  agriculture?   By  what  method  is  the  soil  enriched? 

What  is  the  average  annual  potato  crop  of  the  irov- 
mce? 

How  does  the  province  rank  in  live  stock  raising? 

What  new  branch  of  farming  is  being  successfully  car- 
ried on  in  '.'oc  iv  :■  ince,  and  has  been  copied  bv  several  other 
provinces,  anc'  m^uv  sections  of  the  United  States? 

Wha  kinJ?  of  lumber  are  obtained  from  the  forest  of 
the  IslaiiC . 

In  w.'\-«:  y  ..r  did  lUv  shipbuilding  industrv  take  en  new 
activity? 

What  it>     ;i(l  n  *l   ■  province's  in-shore  fisheries? 
What  is  ill    .i;ading  manufactured  product? 
What  railway  serves  the  province?    How  are  conner- 
tions  made  with  the  mainland? 

What  two  colleges  are  maintained  by  the  province? 
When  did  Prince  Edward  Island  join  the  union? 
How  many  representatives  is  the  nrovince  allowed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa? 

Who  was  the  first  white  man  to  visit  Prince  Edward 
Island? 
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In  what  year  did  he  explore  it? 

Who  took  formal  possession  of  the  Island  in  1603,  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  France? 

When  did  the  province  come  under  British  control? 

When  did  the  Island  receive  its  present  name? 

What  important  conference  was  held  in  Charlottetown 
in  1864? 

What  religious  denomination  has  the  largest  member- 
ship in  the  province? 

What  is  said  of  the  average  family  hvmg  m  Prmce 
Edward  Island? 
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What  is  now  known  as  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  for- 
merly known  as  Lower  Canada,  and  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
of  all  the  provinces. 

The  province  has  an  area  of  706,834  square  miles,  which 
makes  it  twice  that  of  France  and  Prussia  combined.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  South  by  Ontario,  a  corner  of  New  York 
State,  the  Northern  New  England  States,  New  Brunswick 
and  Chaleur  Bay,  on  the  north  by  Hudson  Strait,  on  the 
east  by  Labrador,  and  on  the  west  by  Hudson  and  James 
Bays  and  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  is  the  most  easterly 
of  the  provinces,  and  much  of  the  romance  of  early  Cana- 
dian history  is  centered  in  it. 

People:  In  1763,  when  Canada  became  a  British  posses- 
sion, there  were  about  70,000  French  in  the  countrv,  who 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  laws,  religion,  language,  and 
social  customs,  and  up  to  this  time  is  found  in  the  French 
portion  of  Quebec,  a  rare  and  beautiful  picture  of  the  old 
Norman  customs  of  a  past  age.  As  a  rule,  the  families  are 
large  and  the  people  prosperous,  being  industrious  and 
thrifty. 

French  is  the  language  of  the  land,  and  English  is  sel- 
dom heard,  except  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  and  in 
numbers  the  English-speaking  population  are  only  about 
thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  province,  the 
majority  of  these  are  located  in  the  western  part  of  Mon- 
treal and  in  the  region  lying  between  the  Richelieu  and  St. 
Lawrence  rivers  and  the  New  England  States. 
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More  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  people  live  on  farms 
and  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  French  people  is  their 
thrift,  which  is  dc  ioted  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the  150,599 
t<  ilers  of  the  farm  lands,  135,625  are  owners.  The  total 
population  of  the  province  as  shown  by  the  last  Dominion 
census  in  1911,  is  2,003.232.  In  religion,  about  six-sevenths 
of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  next  in  order 
comes  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Lutheran. 

Surface  and  Drainage:  The  surface  of  Quebec  is  divided 
naturally  into  three  regions,  namely,  the  long,  level  plain 
bordering  the  river  on  the  south;  the  plateau,  north  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  region  crossed  by  the  Notre  Dame 
Mountains. 

The  largest  of  these  regions  is  the  plateau,  lying  n^.th 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  which  the  Laurentian  Mountains 
are  located,  while  the  portion  immediately  north  of  the 
Ottawa  River  is  a  beautiful  section  of  valleys,  streams  and 
wooded  hills,  which  is  very  fertile  and  well  populated. 

The  lowland,  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  nearly 
level,  with  some  sections  slightly  mountainous,  and  very 
beautiful,  being  interspersed  with  lakes  and  rivers,  and  is 
thickly  settled  with  farmers  and  dotted  mth  picturesque 
and  prosperous  tywns. 

The  other  portion,  crossed  by  the  Notre  Dame  Moun- 
tains, is  raiher  hilly  and  rolling  and  in  some  places,  quite 
mountainous,  the  highest  peak,  Table  Top  Mountain,  ris- 
ing to  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet. 

Amon^  the  many  rivers  of  the  province,  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  the  most  important,  running  through  the  province 
and  navigable  for  ocean  steamers  up  as  far  as  Montreal. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  Ottawa  River,  which  is  780  miles 
in  length  and  drains  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles,  and  is 
navigable  bet^^ecn  Montreal  and  Ottawa.  The  others  of  im- 
portance ir  Itide  the  Gatineau,  which  is  famous  for  the  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  timber  which  are  floated  down  it  to  the 
Ottawa  every  year;  the  St.  Maurice,  which  is  navigable  for 
forty  miles,  and  is  noted  for  its  volume  of  water  and  pic- 
turesque falls,  and  the  Saguenay.  which  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  rivers  in  the  world,  and  is  visited  by  thousands 
of  tourists  every  year,  it  being  navigable  for  large  vessels 
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for  sixty  miles,  and  in  many  places  its  banks  are  very  preci- 
pitous and  imposing,  making  the  trip  a  favorite  holiday 
journey.  On  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the  Richelieu, 
which  drains  Lake  Champlain,  the  Chaudiere,  with  its  beau- 
tiful falls,  and  the  St.  Francis,  which  is  valuable  for  its 
water  power. 

The  great  north  country  is  drained  directly  into  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Throughout  the  province  are  several  very  beautiful 
lakes,  w-hich  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  the  most  notable 
being  Lake  St.  John,  Lake  Memphremagog,  Brome  Lake, 
and  the  myriad  lakes  of  the  Laurentian  Mountains,  all  of 
which  are  characterized  by  their  clear  water,  abundance  of 
fish  and  charming  settings. 

Climate:  The  northern  portion  of  the  province  has  a 
cold  climate,  with  long,  severe  winters,  and  short,  hot  sum- 
mers, while  in  the  southern  part  the  climate  is  milder,  al- 
though some  winters  are  long  and  cold  with  deep  snows,  and 
the  summers  as  a  rule  are  warm  and  occasionally  hot  days 
are  experienced.  The  springs  are  short  and  the  autumns  are 
pleasant,  being  the  most  ideal  of  all  the  seasons. 

The  rainfall  is  pler+iful  enough  in  all  sections  for  agri- 
culture, and  the  air  is  ci^ar  aid  crisp.  In  general,  the  entire 
province  has  an  invigorating  and  healthful  climate. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life:  Throughout  the  eastern  sec- 
tions and  in  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 
rivers,  there  are  many  forests  of  hard  and  soft  wood  trees, 
^yhich  include  tlie  oak,  ash,  maple,  spruce  and  pine,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  vast  region  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  still 
covered  with  dense  forest  of  valuable  spruce,  tamarack  and 
jack  pine. 

Wild  flowers  are  very  plentiful  in  some  sections  of  the 
province,  and  these  include  the  hypatica,  the  claytovia  and 
the  violet,  which  adorn  the  fields  and  waysides  during  the 
early  spring  months,  while  the  aster,  goldenrod,  and  several 
other  varieties,  make  their  appearance  in  the  summer  and 
early  autumn. 

Quebec  has  long  been  famous  for  its  numerous  wild 
animals,  many  of  which  are  the  fur-bearing  varieties  rhat 
make  the  province's  contribution  to  the  world's  production 
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of  fur  very  important.  Stringent  laws  have  been  recently 
passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature  to  prevent  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  most  valuable  of  the  fur-bearing  animals. 
Among  the  large  animals  are  the  moose,  the  caribou,  the 
dec  the  bear,  and  the  lynx,  while  the  smaller  animals  in- 
clude the  otter,  mink,  fox,  weasel,  muskrat,  skunk  and  the 
Iieaver,  all  of  which  are  very  valuable  for  their  fur. 

Among  the  lakes  are  found  thousands  of  waterfowl, 
which  make  their  nesting  grounds  in  the  province  during  the 
summer,  the  most  important  being  the  Canada  goose,  which 
is  found  in  large  numbers  in  some  regions. 

Agriculture:  The  leading  occupation  of  the  province  is 
agriculture,  although  it  is  more  of  a  domestic  nature  than 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  Dominion.  The  large  sections 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  are  very  fertile  and  are  all 
occupied  and  well  tilled  by  prosperous  farmers,  and  other 
fertile  agricultural  regions  include  that  section  lying  directly 
north  of  the  Ottawa  River  and  the  Island  of  Montreal,  which 
are  being  rapidly  developed.  There  are  also  several  large 
areas  of  fertile  land  on  the  plateau  north  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, which  are  suitalile  for  raisinj^  vegetation. 

Throughout  the  eastern  townships  the  climate  and  soil 
are  better  adapted  for  live  stock  raising  and  dairying,  which 
are  the  chief  industries. 

The  butter  and  cheese  output  along  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  amounts  to  over  $20,000,000  yearly,  and  during 
the  past  few  years  the  raising  of  cattic,  horses,  sheep  and 
swine,  throughout  the  province,  has  increased  considerably. 

Among  the  fieldcro-^-  the  most  important  are  hay, clover, 
oats,  potatoes,  buckw  barley,  spnng  wheat,  fodder,  and 

corn.    Rye  is  also  rai  .  some  loc-V'ties,  and  corn  raising 

is  increasing  in  import..ii,,e.  The  province  has  also  long  been 
noted  for  its  tobacco  raising,  vvhich  amounts  to  about  4,000.- 
000  pounds  yearly,  but  as  the  season  is  short,  only  the  early 
varieties  are  successfully  grown,  and  this  is  cultivated  in 
districts  around  Montreal. 

Apples  are  raised  in  large  quantities  throughout  the 
Eastern  Townships  and  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  while 
plums,"  pears,  and  small  fruits  are  grown  successfully  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province. 
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Poultry  raisingf  is  a  growinp:  industry,  and  is  being  en- 
couraged by  the  (Government  as  the  possibilities  in  this 
branch  of  agriculture  are  very  important. 

The  Government  maintains  several  agricultural  colleges 
where  full  and  short  courses  are  given,  and  in  many  locali- 
ties farmers  institutes  are  held  and  many  experiments  are 
carried  on  by  agricultural  associations  which  tend  to  develop 
greater  activity  in  this  very  important  part  of  the  province's 
development. 

Minerals:  The  mineral  resources  of  Quebec  are  as  yet 
only  partially  developed.  What  may  lie  in  its  vast  northern 
country  is  little  known  and  at  present  asbestos  mining  is 
the  most  profitable,  the  province  supplying  about  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  supply,  and  is  valued  at  $4,000,000 
yearly. 

The  next  in  importance  is  cement,  the  output  amounting 
to  about  $3,360,000  annually,  and  next  in  order  comes  marble 
and  limestone.  In  several  localities  brick  making  is  growing 
in  importance,  and  some  copper  is  mined  in  the  Eastern 
Townships. 

Silver  is  also  taken  in  this  district  in  paying  quantities. 
Graphite,  mineral  used  in  paint  making,  manganeses,  and  a 
number  of  other  minerals  of  lesser  importance,  making  the 
total  value  of  the  yearly  production  about  $12,000,000. 

Fisheries:  The  fisheries  of  the  province  take  a  very  im- 
portant place  among  its  industries,  especially  for  the  people 
dwelling  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in 
which  district  about  10,000  men  are  employed  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  largest  revenue  is  received  from  the  cod  catch,  the 
herrinq-  and  the  salmon.  Lobster  and  mackerel  are  also 
taken  in  large  numbers.  Very  little  revenue  is  derived  from 
the  inland  fisheries,  which  consist  mostly  of  whitefish,  trou:, 
pike,  pickerel,  and  sturgeon,  of  which  the  inland  waters  are 
very  plentifully  stocked,  but  used  very  little  for  commer- 
cial purposes. 

Forest:  Lumbe;  'ng  is  second  to  agriculture  in  import- 
ance among  the  industries  of  Quebec.  The  total  forest  area 
is  not  fully  known,  as  several  large  tracts  have  not  as  yet 
been  successfully  surveyed,  but  outside  of  the  unsurveved 
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districts,  there  are  over  130,000,000  acres  of  dense  forest 
still  standing,  which  trees  include  white  pine,  spruce,  balsam, 
hemlock,  red  pine,  cedar,  and  tamarack,  among  the  soft 
woods,  and  oak,  beech,  birch,  and  maple,  among  the  hard 
woods.  'As  spruce  is  the  most  desirable  for  the  manufacture 
of  pulp,  it  is  cut  in  the  largest  quantities. 

Throughout  the  districts  ^ordering  on  the  Ottawa,  the 
Gatineau,  and  the  St.  Maurice,  which  streams  are  used  in 
floating  the  logs  down  to  the  mills,  the  greatest  activity  is 
found  in  the  lumber  interests.  Many  large  lumber  mills  are 
located  along  these  rivers,  which  manufacture  the  logs  into 
lumber  of  all  dimensions,  shingle  and  lath.  The  total  output 
for  the  province  amounts  to  about  $18,000,000  yearly. 

The  forest  reserves  of  the  province  cover  a  total  area 
of  174,000  square  miles. 

Manufactures:  In  manufacturing,  Quebec  ranks  next  to 
Ontario.  Its  unlimited  water  power  gives  the  province  every 
advantage  for  manufacturing,  and  saw  mills,  grist  mills  and 
small  factories  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  older 
parts  of  the  province.  Leather  and  boot  and  shoe  factories 
are  located  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  St.  Hyacinthe,  and 
numerous  pulp  mills  spot  the  forest  regions  north  of  Quebec. 
In  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Sherbrooke,  are  iron  works 
of  growing  importance,  and  cotton  and  woollen  goods  are 
manufactured  at  Montreal,  Valleyfield,  St.  Hyacinthe,  and 
Sherbrooke,  and  the  total  annual  value  of  the  manufactured 
goods  amounts  to  about  $351,000,000. 

Sugar  Making:  Quebec  is  noted  for  its  valuable  sugar 
bush,  from  which  is  gathered  sap  that  produces  about  19,- 
270,514  lbs.  of  the  finest  sugar  annually,  having  a  total  value 
of  about  $2,000,000. 

The  trees  are  tapped  in  early  spring,  usually  in  March 
and  April,  and  the  mild  days  following  freezing  nights,  make 
it  ideal  for  the  generous  flow  of  sap.  There  are  many  sugar 
camps  throughout  the  province. 

A  co-operative  society  has  been  formed  at  Waterloo, 
which  has  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  a  Federal  law,  that 
prohibits  the  word  maple  on  anything  but  the  pure  product. 

The  Provincial  Government  has  established  four  sugar- 
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making  schools  throughout  the  province,  and  the  instructors 
make  visits  to  the  sugar  camps  to  give  practical  demonstra- 
tions and  instructions 

Several  by-products  are  made  and  these  include  a  good 
vmegar,  malic  and  biir  alate  of  lime,  which  is  the  best  known 
constituent  for  baking  powder. 

Transportation:  The  portions  of  the  province  that  are 
now  settled  are  well  served  with  railroads,  which  are  being 
extended  as  rapidly  as  new  sections  are  opened  up.  The 
('.rand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
ways are  the  ones  running  through  the  province,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  is  the  greatest  commercial  highway  of 
the  province,  being  navigable  for  ocean-going  vessels  as  far 
as  Montreal. 

Government:  The  province  has  as  its  chief  executive, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  nine  members, 
whose  head  is  the  Premier,  all  of  whom  must  be  members 
of  the  Legislature,  to  which  body  it  is  responsible.  The  Leg- 
islature consists  of  two  Houses,  a  Council  composed  of 
twenty-four  members  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  an 
Assembly  of  eighty-two  members,  elected  by  the  voters. 

The  province  is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Ottawa  by  sixty-five  members,  and  the  local  government 
of  the  province  is  divided  into  counties,  townships,  and  muni- 
cipalities, each  having  its  special  representatives. 

Education:  The  educational  institutions  are  of  three 
classes,  namely,  primary,  classical  colleges,  and  technical 
schools,  all  of  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of 
thirty-five  members,  which  is  divided  into  two  committees, 
one  having  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools 
and  the  other  that  of  the  Protestant,  each  of  which  enjoy 
absolute  control  of  its  own  schools.  The  schools  are  main- 
tained mostly  by  local  taxation,  the  Roman  Catholic  paying 
taxes  to  their  institutions,  and  the  Protestants  to  theirs.  The 
large  public  taxes  are  divided  between  the  two,  according 
to  populations.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  also  Govern- 
ment grants,  which  are  divided  on  the  same  basis. 
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The  two  leading  Universities  of  the  province  are, 
McGill,  which  is  the  head  of  the  Protestant  schools,  and 
Laval,  which  are  classed  in  the  highest  ranks  among  the 
universities  of  the  of  the  Dominion,  and  enjoy  a  large  en- 
rollment of  students  each  year  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

History:  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which 
was  signed  in  1763,  all  that  portion  which  is  now  known  as 
Quebec,  was  New  France.  At  this  date  all  of  Canada  was 
deeded  to  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Government  got  the 
good  will  of  the  French  subjects  who  were  located  through- 
out the  country  by  allowing  them  the  free  use  of  the  French 
language,  and  by  not  disturbing  the  laws  and  institutions 
under  which  they  lived. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  the  Canadians  to  join  the  American  colo- 
nies in  the  struggle  for  independence,  but  the  efforts  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  in  1775,  an  expedition  under  Montgomery 
and  Arnold  was  sent  against  Quebec,  which  led  to  defeat, 
and  Montgomery  was  killed.  Later  another  assault  was 
directed  against  Montreal,  which  also  failed,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  thousands  of  English  and  Scotch  came  to  the 
country  from  the  United  States  and  settled  along  the  dis- 
trict that  is  now  known  as  the  Eastern  Townships. 

In  1791,  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada  (now  Ontario) 
and  Lower  Canada  (now  Quebec)  were  organized,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  there  was  a  growing  antagonism 
between  the  English  and  French  elements,  but  in  1812,  the 
war  between  England  and  the  United  States,  served  to 
unite  the  two  parties,  and  both  gave  support  to  the  British 
Government. 

The  years  following  the  close  of  the  war  were  not  so 
peaceful,  the  Government  conditions  were  not  satisfactory, 
and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  unrest  throughout  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which  led  to  some  of  the  French 
in  Upper  Canada  joining  in  the  Rebellion  of  1831,  which  was 
headed  by  William  Mackenzie  in  Upper  Canada,  and  Louis 
Papineau  in  Lower  Canada.  By  which  time  the  population 
of  Lower  Canada  had  grown  to  300,000,  three-fourths  of 
whom  were  French. 
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The  provinces  were  united  in  1841  under  one  Govcrn- 
ment,  with  a  Canadian  Parliament,  consisting  of  two 
Houses,  which  continued  until  Confederation  in  1867,  at 
which  time  Quebec  became  an  independent  province  of  the 
Dominion,  and  since  that  date,  Quebec  has  develoned  rap- 
idly, both  in  natural  resources  and  good  educational  ad- 
vancement. 

Items  of  Interest:  The  first  fanner  settler  who  lived  on 
the  produce  of  the  soil  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  was  Louis  Hebert.  who  immigrated  from 
Paris  and  landed  in  Quebec  in  1617.  On  the  site  he  first 
cleared  now  stands  the  Cathedral  of  Quebec. 

Maple  sugar  was  made  in  the  province  as  early  as  1749, 
and  has  grown  rapidly  in  importance  ever  since. 

The  foundations  of  the  city  of  Quebec  were  laid  by 
Samuel  de  Champlain  in  1608. 

The  province  has  795  farmers'  clubs,  with  a  member- 
ship of  94,000  members. 

There  are  784  banks  and  branches  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  highest  point  in  Quebec  is  Mackwak  Mountain, 
which  is  6,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

As  many  as  40,000  fur  seals  have  been  caught  in  a  single 
season  off  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

In  1917,  there  were  21,702  autonic  ilcs  f>wned  through- 
out the  province. 

The  cities  and  towns  will  be  found  in  this  volume  under 
"Canadian  Cities  and  Towns." 
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Outline  Study  for  th«  Province  will  be  found  on  Page  281 

PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  QUEBEC 

By  what  name  was  Quebec  known  during  early  Cana- 
dia:i  history? 

What  is  the  area  of  the  province? 
What  special  privileges  were  allowed  the  French  peo 
pie  when  the  province  became  a  British  possession? 

What  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  province  speak  Eng- 
1'>h? 

What  is  generally  said  of  the  French  families  of 
Quebec? 

What  population  has  the  province? 

What  per  cent  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics? 
What  religious  denomination  comes  next  in  order? 

Describe  the  surface  in  general  of  the  province? 

What  river  in  Quebec  is  considered  the  most  picturesque 
in  the  world,  and  is  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists  every 
year? 

What  is  generally  said  of  the  Quebec  winters? 

Where  are  the  dense  forests  of  Quebec  located?  What 
valuable  wood  is  found  in  them? 

Name  the  fur-bearing  wild  animals  that  are  still  found 
plentifully  in  the  province? 

What  is  th  ^  chief  occupation  of  the  people  of  the  pro- 
vince? 

In  what  sections  is  farming  best  adapted? 

In  the  production  r*"  what  crop  does  it  lead  the  other 
provinces? 

What  branch  of  farming  is  being  encouraged  by  the 
Provincial  Government? 

What  is  said  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  province? 

What  valuable  mineral  mined  in  Quebec  furnishes  80 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  supoly? 

How  many  people  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
province? 

What  is  the  most  important  catch? 
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What  per  cent,  of  the  province  is  still  covered  by  dense 
forest  ? 

What  special  timber  is  found  in  the  province  that  is 
most  desirable  for  pulp  making? 

How  docs  the  province  rank  in  manufacturing? 
What   is  the  annual  maple  sugar  production   for  the 
province  ? 

In  what  way  docs  the  Provincial  Government  assist  in 
the  sugar  making? 

What  by-products  are  made  in  the  sugar  camps? 
Name  the  railways  that  serve  the  province? 
To  what  point  in  Quebec  is  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
navigable  for  ocean-going  steamers? 

How  many  members  is  the  province  allowed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa? 

By  what  method  are  the  educational  institutions  of 
Quebec  supervised?  What  is  the  leading  University  of 
the  provmce?  How  does  it  rank  among  the  other  Univer- 
sities of  the  Dominion? 

When  did  Quebec  come  under  British  rule? 

What  part  did  the  province  take  in  the  Revolutionarv 
War?  ■' 

What  effect  did  the  War  of  1812  have  on  the  people  of 
Quebec? 

.  What  caused  the  Rebellion  in  the  province  in  1837' 
Who  were  the  leaders  in  this  uprising? 

When  did  the  province  join  Confederation? 
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Saskatchewan  is  the  middle  of  the  three  great  Prairie 
Provinces,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Northwest 
Territories,  on  the  east  by  Manitoba,  on  the  south  by  the 
International  Border  and  on  the  west  by  Alberta. 

The  province  is  rectangular  in  shape  and  is  390  miles 
at  its  southern  boundary  and  has  a  length  of  760  miles,  giv- 
ing it  an  area  of  251,700"  square  miles,  of  which  8,318  square 
miles  are  water,  making  it  twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  combined. 

People:  Saskatchewan  has  had  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment in  its  population  during  recent  years.  In  1901  the 
total  population  was  91,279,  and  by  1911  it  was  492,432,  an 
increase  of  over  438  per  cent.,  and  in  1918,  the  census  showed 
a  population  of  647,835  for  the  province,  of  which  more 
thnn  two-thirds  lived  on  the  farms.  About  one-half  the  in- 
l:a.-)itants  are  British  born,  one-fifth  immigrants  from  the 
United  States  and  the  balance  from  various  European  coun- 
tries, of  which  the  Ruthenians,  Poles,  and  Germans  are  the 
most  numerous. 

Surface  and  Drainage:  Throughout  the  southern  part 
of  the  province  in  the  region  between  the  Saskatchewan 
River  and  the  United  States  boundary  line,  the  land  is  an 
open  rolling  prairie,  which  is  dotted  here  and  there  with 
clear  lakes  and  clumps  of  trees,  and  in  some  sections  there 
are  plains  w  hich  are  unbroken  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

In  the  eastern  part  are  found  the  Beaver  Hill  and  Touch- 
wood Hills,  which  are  in  the  district  north  of  the  Qu'Appelle 
Valley,  and  north  of  Saskatoon  and  running  to  the  southern 
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parts  of  the  great  forest  belt,  is  a  vast  region  of  unmixed 
prairie  and  woodland  in  which  are  located  a  number  of 
Government  timber  and  game  reserves. 

Bordering  on  the  west  of  this  section  and  south  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  is  a  large  open  region,  especially  suit- 
able to  ranching  and  growing  wheat. 

IVIuch  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Churchill  Rivers  is  covered  with  forest  and  open  sec- 
tions suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  Xorth  of  this  dis- 
trict the  land  is  low  and  flat,  and  consists  of  a  light  sandy 
soil  and  is  mostly  covered  with  forest  as  far  north  as  Lake 
Athabaska. 

The  principal  drainage  system  along  the  southern  part 
of  the  province  consists  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  which 
has  its  rise  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  in  Alberta  south- 
west of  Edmonton,  and  flows  into  Cedar  Lake  and  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  the  Assiniboia  and  the  Souris  with  their 
tributaries,  help  to  drain  the  section. 

The  central  regions  are  drained  by  the  Churchill  River, 
which  is  the  outlet  to  several  lakes  located  in  this  section, 
the  largest  of  which  is  Reindeer  Lake. 

There  are  numerous  lakes  throughout  the  province. 
Those  in  the  southern  sections  of  any  importance  are  Big 
Quill  Lake,  which  lies  cast  of  Saskatoon,  and  Lake  Johnson, 
which  is  further  south,  and  in  the  northern  half  is  found 
several,  the  largest  being  Lake  Athabaska  in  the  northeast. 
WoUaston  Lake  and  Reindeer  Lake,  and  near  the  central 
part  is  found  Lac  la  Rouge  and  Beaver  Lake. 

Climate:  Very  low  temperature  is  experienced  at 
times  during  the  winters,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  long,  with 
abundance  of  snow,  although  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  in- 
vigorating, which  makes  it  more  endurable  than  in  the  more 
humid  regions. 

The  Chinook  winds,  which  cross  the  southeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  province,  have  an  influence  on  the  atmosphere  and 
cause  this  section  to  have  exceptionally  mild  winters.  The 
summers  are  usually  free  from  extreme  heat,  and  the  cli- 
mate in  general  is  very  healthful  throughout  the  province. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life:  Throughout  the  open  country 
are  found  native  grasses  and  many  wild  flowers.  The  forest 
regions  arc  located  between  the  Saskatchewan  and  Churchill 
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Rivers,  and  along  the  highlands  the  poplar  and  birch  are  the 
most  plentiful,  and  on  the  lower  levels  grow  the  fir,  spruce 
and  hemlock.  In  the  sections  north  of  the  Churchill  the  for- 
est consists  mostly  of  the  cone-bearing  variety. 

Among  the  animals  found  in  the  northern  forest  are 
the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  mink,  the  otter,  the  fox,  the  skunk 
and  the  muskrat,  all  of  which  are  very  valuable  for  their 
fur. 

The  larger  r-me  include  the  elk,  moose  and  deer,  which 
also  roam  the  lorests  of  the  north,  while  the  pronged  ante- 
lope IS  found  throughout  the  rolling  countrv  of  the  south- 
west. To  preserve  the  wild  animals  of  the  province,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  enactf  '  -y  stringent  laws  that  are 
m  force  during  certain  seas'  the  year. 

Thousands  of  waterfov.  *  ,  found  on  the  numerous 
lakes  durmg  the  summer  months,  many  of  which  seek  these 
secluded  regions  for  nesting,  and  both  the  lakes  and  rivers 
are  well  stocked  with  fish,  which  will  make  the  fisheries  an 
iniportant  branch  of  the  industries  as  the  countrv  develops 
The  total  annual  catch  is  valued  at  $231,946.  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  whitefish,  pike,  pickerel  and  trout. 

Minerals:  In  the  southern  part  of  the  province  near 
Estevan  and  along  the  Souris  River,  there  are  extensive 
fields  of  lignite  coal  and  throughout  the  district  several  com- 
panies are  carrying  on  mining  operations.  Near  Wood 
Mountain  some  deposits  are  found  and  are  being  worked  bv 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  recently  coal  has  been 
discovered  west  of  Saskatoon  along  the  Saskatchewan 
River  and  on  the  south  shore  of  Wapawekka  Lake. 

Around  Estevan  and  in  several  other  localities  there  is 
a  good  quality  of  clay  and  near  Swift  Current  natural  gas  is 
found.  There  IS  also  known  to  exist  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
province  small  deposits  of  gold,  and  silver  and  some  petro- 
leum ,s  found  The  total  value  of  oie  mineral  output  for 
1912  was  $1,165,642,  but  for  1918  it  was  only  $583,708 

.11  .h^^^""^''  ■  ^"  ^^heat  growing,  Saskatchewan  leads 
all  the  other  provinces,  and  in  the  raising  of  live  stock  it  is 
second  in  order  The  district  in  which  the  soil  and  climate 
"r  ,f'*^'^?r^^^,f^'LVheat  growing,  is  that  which  lies  south 

H L^'^'r^^'^pP'^''^,.^'^'^,!:'  Q"'"  Lake,  and  south  of  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  ^orthern  Railway  west  of  Humbolt. 
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Throughout  this  district  is  also  a  ffood  inixed  farminir 
country,  which  includes  the  raising  of  flax^oaT barley  and 
winter  rye.  The  north  and  eastern  portions  onhepr^v' in  e 
are  best  adapted  to  the  growing  of  oats,  which  produce  he^Tvy 
y  c  ds  in  this  district,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  both  nat  ve 
and  tame  grasses  are  also  found  throughout  this  section 
which  makes  it  especially  suited  for  live  stock  rafsing  and 
dalr^^ng   winch  is  carried  on  quite  extensivelv  ^ 

both  winter  and  spring  wheat  can  be  succeisfully  grown 
m  the  province  but  the  spring  varieties  constitute  ff^  the 
greater  par  of  the  crop,  andhave  won  the  first  prize  in  many 
United  fates"'      ^^'"^'^'°"^'  ^^'^  ^^  Canada  and  the 

Flax  raising  is  receiving  increasing  attention  in  somp 
parts   and  among  the  grasses,  the  cultivation  of  a  ?airis 

inman;"feSs/"^^"^^  ^"'  ''  ^^'"^  --«^^"">'  ^-n 

fh.  .3!^%^°"9^^'"8^  table  gives  the  production  of  bushels  for 
the  four  leading  grain  crops  of  the  province, 

Flax  -_  nlJ^^  ^^^^ 

WhearCSprin^knd-w^^^^^^^^^^^^       l^T^^  ,,l'l^^^^ 

bHU *?^'?^S'SS2  132,256,000 

Tf,  ■  ii't'  ■'";•;•,:•••;••••  10,570,000      14,905,000 

gooir^^J^fn^rs'a*  ^^Sc^i'e^ IT^^  ^^j^if  "°'  "^^'^  ^" 
the  fact  that  tie  spring  weath"  diiUopera?src!sl" 
fu  ly.  Although  the  production  showed  a  decrease  the  ?otai 

?o  "theT""''^T;°."^"^^  '"O'-e  owing  to  the  h  ?h  p'rkes  parJ 
for  the  grain.  It  is  estimated  the  production  for  1919  will 
be  the  largest  on  record  as  the  weather  condUions  are  idea 
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is  receiving  some  attention  in  some  parts  of  the  province,  as 
welt  as  small  fruits,  which  can  be  grown  with  very  little 
trouble. 

The  short,  thick,  natural  grasses  growing  in  the  south- 
western section  of  the  province,  and  the  fact  that  the  Chi- 
nook winds  keep  the  snows  cleared  away,  makes  this  dis- 
trict especially  valuable  for  raising  horses  and  cattle,  which 
can  be  pastured  throughout  the  whole  year. 

From  this  district,  which  includes  the  Moose  Mountain 
district,  Wood  Mountain,  Cypress  Hills,  Beaver  Hills, 
Touchwood  Hills,  Last  Mountains,  and  all  the  country 
lying  along  the  branches  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway, 
thousands  of  the  finest  specimens  of  grass-fed  creatures  are 
exported  annually. 

Throughout  the  park  regions  which  lie  between  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Churchill  Rivers,  is  found  the  best  dairy- 
ing section.  The  cold  climate,  excellent  pasturage  and  pure 
water  found  here,  make  it  ideal  for  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  industry  is  growing  rapidly,  the  annual  output 
of  creamery  butter  being  4.306.769  lbs.,  most  of  which  is 
sold  in  the  markets  of  British  Columbia,  and  several  thous- 
ands of  i)ounds  are  sold  to  the  Montreal  trade  for  export  to 
Great  Britain. 

Horses,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  all  raised  in 
large  numbers,  and  poult^  .aising  is  also  increasing  in 
importance. 

The  province  maintains  an  agricultural  college  at  Sas- 
katoon, which  has  an  experimental  farm  for  the  practical 
teaching  of  agriculture  and  also  does  extensive  work,  which 
has  done  much  good  in  promoting  greater  interest  in  scien- 
tific farming  throughout  the  province.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Dominion  Government  maintains  experimental  farms  at 
Indian  Head,  Rosthern  and  Scott. 

Manufacture:  Manufa.-.turing  throughout  the  province 
is  still  comparatively  undeveloped,  although  the  manufac- 
tured products  increased  from  $651,667  in  1900  to  $6,332,- 
132  in  1910.  A  gain  of  872  per  cent,  in  ten  jears,  and  now 
the  annual  output  amounted  to  $13,355,206,  which  shows  a 
steady  increase  in  this  part  of  the  province's  progressive  de- 
velopment. The  leading  manufactured  products  are  lum- 
ber, brick  and  flour. 
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Transportation:  The  first  railway  to  reach  Saskatche- 
wan was  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  was  constructed 
through  the  province  in  1882,  and  now  three  great  systems, 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern,  and  the  Crand 
Trunk  Pacific,  traverse  the  province  from  east  to  west,  run- 
ning their  branches  in  every  direction,  touching  all  the  set- 
tled portions  of  the  province.  The  railway  centres  are. 
Regina  and  Moose  Jaw  in  the  south.  Saskatoon  in  the  cen- 
tral, and  Battleford  in  the  north,  all  of  which  are  busy  com- 
mercial, and  rapidly-growing  towns.  The  railway  mileage 
for  the  province  is  6,108  miles,  v  hich  places  it  as  second 
place  among  the  provinces,  O.  irio  leading.  The  Govern- 
ment controls  over  17,000  miles  of  the  telephone  svstem, 
which  serves  more  than  37,000  farm  houses  throughout  the 
province. 

Education:  Education  is  compuplsory  throughout  the 
province.  The  pubb'c  schools  are  free  and  are  maintained  b\ 
provincial  grants  and  by  local  taxes,  and  the  affairs  of  each 
district  are  managed  by  a  local  board.  New  school  districts 
are  established  by  the  Government  as  soon  as  the  district 
has  four  persons  living  in  it  that  are  subject  to  assessment 
and  there  are  at  least  twelve  children  of  school  age.  All 
teachers  must  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification  granted  by 
the  Department  of  Education.  The  province  maintains  a 
first-class  University  at  Saskatpon,  which  is  at  the  head  of 
the  school  systems,  and  Normal  Schools,  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  are  located  at  Regina  and  Saskatoon.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  arc  a  number  of  educational  institutions  of 
high  rank,  under  the  control  of  various  religious  denomina- 
tions. 

Government:  The  chief  executive  of  the  province  is  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council.  He  is  assisted  by  seven  members  that 
form  an  Executive  Council  of  which  the  Premier  is  the  head. 

Each  member  of  the  Executive  Council  is  the  head  of 
some  department  of  the  Provincial  Government.  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  consists  of  fifty-four  members  who  have 
been  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  province,  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Ottawa,  Saskatchewan  is  represented  by  six 
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members,  and  in  the  Dominion  Senate  by  four.  The  Judicial 
system  comprises  the  Supreme  Court  and  District  Courts, 
located  throughout  the  province. 

History:  I'or  many  years  the  territory  that  now  is 
known  as  Saskatchewan,  was  a  possession  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  known  as  part  of  Rupert's  Land.  In 
those  early  days  there  were  practically  no  settlements 
formed,  but  there  were  several  trading  stations  around  Hud- 
son Bay,  and  far  inland  to  the  south  and  west. 

In  1817,  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  brought  the  first  settlers 
and  established  a  settlement  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River, 
which,  although  it  was  in  the  district  that  now  is  Manitoba, 
was  in  reality  the  beginning  of  civilization  for  the  great 
Canadian  Northwest. 

Soon  after  Confederation  in  1367,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment took  steps  to  secure  control  of  the  rights  to  chis  terri- 
tory, which  led  to  the  purchase  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany in  1869,  for  a  sum  of  $1,500,000.  After  the  purchase 
of  these  rights  by  the  Government,  arrangements  were 
made  to  construct  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  through 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  open  the  country  for  settlement,  and 
to  this,  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  who  settled  along  the 
banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  resented,  thinking  they 
would  loose  their  lands  to  which  they  had  no  patents  or 
titles.  Laboring  under  this  fear  the  half-breeds  in  1884, 
called  on  Louis  Riel,  who  at  that  time  was  living  in  Mon- 
tana, to  help  them  in  maintaining  their  rights,  and  the  fol- 
lowing March,  Riel  was  appointed  President  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  which  the  half-breeds  established  at 
Saint  Laurent. 

While  the  difficulties  were  being  investigated  by  the 
Government,  an  unfortunate  uprising  took  place  at  Duck 
Lake,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  take 
action,  and  under  General  Middleton,  the  Government  forces 
advanced  against  Riel  and  his  followers,  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  Riel,  who  was  tried  at  Regina  and  was  hanged 
for  treason. 

On  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  1885, 
the  immigrants  began  to  come  in  rapidly  and  settle  in  the 
vast  regions  north  of  the  United  States,  and  as  the  popula- 
tion increased,  there  came  a  demand  for  responsible  govern- 
ment, which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Provinces  of 
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Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  in  1905,  at  which  time  Hon. 
Aniadcc  Forget  was  appointed  Lieutenant-!  Governor  of  the 
newly-organized  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  and  Hon.  Wal- 
ter Scott  the  first  Premier,  which  office  he  held  for  more 
than  ten  years. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  province  in  1905,  the  im- 
migration has  increased  rapidly,  which  has  develoiied  the 
province  to  unusual  prosperity.  In  1915  the  Legislature 
enacted  a  prohibition  law  that  prohibits  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  during  the  War  of  Nations,  and  the  pr.iv- 
ince  contributed  large  numbers  of  men,  money  and  supplies 
in  supporting  the  Allies  at  the  front. 

Items  of  Interest:    The  name  Saskatchewan  is  a  Cree 

Indian  word,  meaning  "rapid  river." 

The  highest  point  in  the  province  is  in  the  Cypress  Hills, 
where  a  peak  rises  to  a  height  of  4,790  feet  above  sea  level! 

The  greatest  fear  among  the  farmers  of  Saskatchewan 
is  the  heavy  hailstorms  that  occur  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, Avhich  have  been  known  to  destroy  thousands  of  acres  of 
growing  grain.  To  protect  the  farmers  against  losses  due 
to  hail,  a  system  of  taxation  has  been  adopted,  which  has 
been  a  big  success  and  proved  very  beneficial  throughout  the 
province. 

The  province  still  has  11,000  Indians,  most  of  whom  are 
the  Crees,  and  all  live  on  the  Government  reservations,  and 
many  of  whom  are  excellent  farmers. 

Saskatchewan  has  about  8,700  Doukhobors.  who  are 
members  of  a  curious  religiou  lect  from  Russia,  whose  doc- 
trmes  are  similar  to  those  of  tne  Quakers. 

In  the  early  days  thousands  of  buffalo  roamed  the  vast 
planis  of  the  provmce,  and  the  vallev  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River  was  one  d  the  chief  centres  of  the  fur-trading  dis- 
tricts. ** 

Saskatchewan  has  1.782  -.ain  elevators  and  710  sta- 
tions, with  a  capacity  of  52,943,000  bushels. 

K  •  "^^^''.^^Ji'P  '^  Srowmg  in  importance,  the  clip  in  1917 
being  22o,000  lbs.,  an  increase  of  300  per  cent    in  three 
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In  1917.  Saskatchewan  took  the  second  place  among 
the  provinces  in  the  number  of  automobiles  owned,  being 
.^2,500,  which  shows  an  increase  for  the  province  of  100  per 
cent,  over  the  previous  year. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  the  province  will  be  found  in 
this  volume  under  "Canadian  Cities  and  Towns." 
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Outline  Study  for  th«  Province  will  b«  found  on  Page  281 

Pl<.\CTICAL  gUKSTIONS  ON  SASKATCHEWAN 

What  area  has  Saskatchewan? 

What  is  its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south? 

Of  what  descent  arc  most  of  the  people  of  the  province? 

What  great  increase  in  population  did  it  have  between 
1901  and  1911? 

Among  the  European  inunigrants,  what  nationality  is 
the  most  numerous  in  the  province? 

Describe  the  surface  of  Saskatchewan? 

In  what  part  of  the  province  are  the  forests  found? 

What  effect  do  the  "Chinook  Winds"  have  on  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  province? 

Xame  the  wild  animals  that  are  common  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province? 

Tn  what  part  of  Saskatchewan  do  thousands  of  water 
fowl  make  their  nesting  grounds? 

Where  are  the  coal  fields  of  the  province  found? 

Wliat  other  valuable  minerals  are  found  in  the  prov- 
ince ? 

How  does  Saskatchewan  rank  as  a  wheat-growing 
province? 

What  other  grains  are  raised  successfully? 

What  is  the  average  annual  production  of  wheat  for 
the  province? 

Why  is  the  southern  part  of  the  province  best  adapted 
foi'  stock  raising? 

WHiat  is  said  of  Saskatchewan's  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments ? 

Xame  the  railways  that  serve  the  province?  What 
mileage  has  it? 

How  many  children  of  school  age  must  be  in  a  district 
before  a  school  can  be  established? 

W^hat  qualifications  must  a  teacher  have  before  being 
able  to  teach  in  the  province? 

^  In  what  city  does  the  province  maintain  a  first-class 
Universitv? 
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How  main-  mcinl.crs  represent  the  province  in  the 
Huuse  uf  Conununs  at  Ottawa? 

AVhat  was  the  first  name  Riven  this  section  of  Canada? 
\Vho  brought  the  first  settlers'  In  what  year  and  at  what 
place  was  the  first  settlement  established? 

What  price  did  the  Dominion  Government  pay  for  the 
■-.gilts  of  this  territory?    From  whom  was  it  purchased? 

Uhy  did  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  object  to  havinir 
the  country  opened  up?  ^ 

What  cflfect  did  it  have  on  the  growth  of  the  province? 

In  what  year  did  the  Rebellion  break  out?  Who  \vas 
the  leader? 

When  w-as  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  completed  in 
the  provmce? 

T^    )^^,^,;^''^s  the  first  Governor-General  of  the  province? 
Ihe  first  Premier? 

What  support  did  the  province  give  in  the  War  of 

-Nations.' 

What  storms  often  occur  in  the  province  that  destrov 
thousands  of  acres  of  growing  crops?  What  svstem  of 
taxation  has  been  adopted  to  protect  the  farmers  from  loss 
caused  by  these  storms? 

How  many  Indians  still  live  in  the  province? 
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Amhcrat,  Nova  Sotia,  is  the  county-seat  •  f  Cumberland  fountv. 
lucati'.I  ,)n  the  Intercolonial  Kail  .ay.  mi.lway  between  Halifax  and 
St.  John's,  and  borders  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Amherst  is  a  very  imiu.rtant  industrial  centre,  and  amcjnR  its 
most  important  industries  are  the  Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Co., 
Ltd..  International  Engineering  Works.  .Amherst  P.oot  and  Shoe  Co.! 
Ltd..  and  iron  foundry,  caskets  manufacture,  woollen  mills,  wood- 
working company,  and  many  others.  Throughout  the  neighborhood 
there  are  large  deposits  of  coal,  and  some  gypsmii  is  found  in  the 
vicinity.  The  city  had  a  population  in  1911  as  given  by  the  Dominion 
census,  of  8.97.?.  and  in  1918.  10,195. 

Annapolis  Royal,  Xova  Scotia,  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Annapolis  Kiver,  on  the  Hay  of  Fundy,  and  is  served  by  the  Dominion 
Atlantic  Railway  and  a  line  of  steamers  which  furnish  communica- 
tons  to  St.  John's.  M  miles  to  the  northwest.  The  town  was  ft.unded 
m  1604  and  i^  the  oldest  settlement  in  America,  north  of  Florida  It 
IS  well  supplied  with  two  good  hotels,  two  banks,  and  five  churches 
with  a  County  Academy  and  High  and  I>ublic  Schools.  Th'  town  has 
a  large  trade  in  lumber,  apples,  and  fish,  and  the  indu  .-s  include 
planing  mills,  sash  and  door  factories,  wagons,  carriages,  furniture, 
brick,  shipbuilding  plants,  and  fish  curing. 

The  first  Episcopalian  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  North 
America  were  established  here.  The  population  in  1918  was  1.029. 
Antigonish.  Nova  Scotia,  is  the  county  seat  Antigonish  County 
and  IS  situated  on  St.  George  Bay  and  the  In-  -rcolonial  Railway.  130 
miles  west  of  Sidney.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  R,...ian  Catholic  Bishop  of 
St  Francis  Xavier  College,  which  has  an  attendance  of  250  students 
and  St.  Benard's  Convent.  * 

The  town  has  two  good  hotels  and  a  fine  system  of  public  schools 
and  IS  served  by  three  banks.  The  chief  industries  include  cheese 
factories  cold  siorage  plant,  woodworking  plant  and  grist  mill.  Oil 
shale,  gold,  iron,  and  valuable  stands  of  hard  and  soft  woods  are 
found  in  the  vicinity.  Good  fishing  is  abundant  and  partridge  and 
geese  are  plentiful.  '' 

The  population,  which  is  largely  Scotch,  was  2,000  in  1917. 

Areola.  Saskatchewan,  is  a  di-isinnnl  point  on  the  Areola  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  113  miles  southeast  of  Regina,  and 
253  miles  west  of  Winnipeg.    It  is  located  in  a  fine  wheat  growing 
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section  and  lias  elevators  lioMinp  162,000  Imslicls.  Among;  its  in<lns- 
trifs  are  flour  niilU,  hrick  jil;tiit.  I(iiiil>cr  yards,  in;ic!iiiie  shops  and 
aerated  waterworks. 

It  is  tlie  ciiitrc  of  the  (annin'rtfin  jtidicia!  district.  Splendid 
shootinp  is  fmitid  within  five  miles  o.  ilie  town  ami  hijj  panic  within 
fifteen  miles.      Fii   lOH,  the  population  was  "94;  in   1917,   1,200. 

Armstrong.  \  town  in  .\katnapan  Valley,  British  Columbia,  .^2 
miles  south  of  Sicamous  Junction  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
It  is  an  important  industrial  centre,  the  chief  of  which  is  flour  mills, 
lumliir  mills,  hrick  plant  and  creamery.  Fruit  growing  and  mixed 
farminjjareextcnsively  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  and  the  tinvn  has 
three  jiroducc  exchanges.  In  1911,  the  p<ipulation  was  810;  in  1918, 
1.500. 

Amprior,  Ontario,  is  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  r  .,  :  -nd 
Trunk  Railway,  thirty-seven  miles  west  of  Ottawa,  ,ind  at  ^  .nc- 

tion  of  the  Madawaska  and  Ottawa  rivers.  1  he  town  is  a  beautiful 
site  and  is  well  laid  out. 

Its  leading  industries  include  two  cheese  factories,  brick  and  tile, 
woollen  mills,  two  lumber  mills,  planinp  mills,  and  builders'  factorv. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Galatta,  five  miles  from  Arnprior,  lead  mines  are  in 
operation,  and  good  bass  fishing  is  found  in  Lac  des  (  lats  River. 
The  population  in  1918  was  4,450, 

Ashcroft.  A  town  in  British  Columbia,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  on  the  Thompson  River,  200  miles 
northeast  of  \*ancouver.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  extensive  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing,  mixed  farming  and  cattle  ranchinj;;.  It  is  also  the 
outfitting  and  shipping  point  for  tue  copper  district  near  by,  and  is 
the  gateway  to  the  Caribou  country  and  Thompson  luiy. 

In  1916,  a  disastrous  fire  broke  out  in  the  business  district  and 
did  much  damage.    The  po])ulation  in  1918  was  500. 

Auiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  a  divisional  point  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  425  miles  west  of  Winnipeg;,  .ind  125  miUs  southwest 
of  Regina.  It  is  surrounded  by  rich  mixed  farming  country,  an<J  its 
chief  trade  is  in  wheat,  oats,  flax,  agricultural  implements,  lumber 
and  oil. 

Within  seven  miles  of  the  town  are  extensive  deposits  of  lignite 
coal  and  prc-brick  clay,  and  abundance  of  sand  and  gravel  is  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  l'"ive  large  elevators,  having  a  capacity 
for  205.000  bushels,  are  located  in  tb     town 
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TIic  first  Ic'wn  Ini  \va>  soM  on  C)cti)l)cr  11.  l'»12.  ;m<l  tin-  foUuAmj; 
year,  in  January,  Assinibuia  was  incorpuraifd. 
The  population  in  lOlS  was  1,200. 

Athabasca,  Alhcrta,  is  at  tlic  lua<l  nf  navi^jatiou  on  the  Athabasca 
River,  KX)  niilc-  north  of  ICihuontou,  ,>ii  the  Canadian  N.irthcrn  Rail- 
way. Tt  lies  in  a  vast  hinihering  distriit  and  is  surnumded  hy  larj^'e 
dcjH.sits  of  tine  eluy,  an<l  lar^jc  tracts  of  oil  leases  have  been  taken 
nearby.  The  town  owns  its  own  waterworks  system,  three  well 
efjiiipped  schools,  and  is  served  by  two  banks.  It-,  chief  industries  are 
lumber  yards,  saw  mills,  and  boat  biiildiiii,'.  Ihere  are  two  fox  farms 
in  the  vicinity.    Population  in  lOlS.  1,000, 

Aylmer.  .\  town  in  Quebec,  located  ,,n  T.akc  nc^chiues,  and  Can- 
adian Tacilic  Railway,  eight  mdes  fr.im  Ottawa,  and  is  a  favorif.- 
summer  resort.  The  town  has  a  beautiful  site  on  the  water  front, 
and  has  four  churches,  Roman  C  atholic  .Xcademy,  couveiu.  and  public 
schools.  Three  good  hotels  are  located  in  the  town,  and  one  bank, 
and  the  industries  include  three  saw  mills.  ])laning  mill,  au.l  i,'rcen- 
houses     Poi)uIation  in  1918.  3.206. 

Bacfaleck,  <he  county-scat  of  \ictoria  County,  \ova  Scotia,  and 
located  on  Bras  d'or  Lake.  The  town  is  a  centre  for  tourists,  and  is 
the  headquarters  of  Dr.  Bell,  McCurdy,  and  iialdwin  flying  machines. 
The  industries  include  Xova  Scotia  Government  Creamery,  two  gyp- 
sum factories.  Gold  and  gypsum  mining  is  carried  on  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  in  the  vicinityarefound  good  yachting,  b  ithing,  and  cod, 
trout,  and  salmon  fishing.    Population  in  1018,  1.250. 

Ban£F,  Alberta,  is  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Spray  and  Bow  Rivera,  82  miles  west  of  Calgary.  HanfT 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  summer  and  winter  resorts  of  America, 
and  lies  at  an  altitude  of  4,500  feet  above  sea  level,  at  the  south- 
eastern end  of  Rocky  Mountain  Park,  and  cver^.  year  is  visited  by 
thousands  of  tourists,  who  come  to  see  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Fish- 
ing and  boating  arc  the  chief  sports,  and  a  winter  carinval,  estab- 
lished in  1917,  which  includes  .skating,  skiing,  snowshocing,  and 
tobogganing,  will  he  made  an  annual  afTair,  and  a  motor  road  from 
Calgary  to  Vancouver,  through  DanfT,  is  under  construction.  The 
town  ha?  ;-cvcrr:l  fine  hote!-,  two  churches,  pubil.  au.l  high  school, 
and  a  museum.  The  population  in  1918  was  1,400,  of  which  about  300 
men  have  volunteered  for  service  in  the  War  of  Xations. 
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Barrie,  the  connty-seat  of  Simcoe  County,  Ontario,  on  the  north 
side  cf  Kempenfeldt  Bay,  Lake  Simcoe,  and  located  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  with  steamboat  connections  between  Orillia,  Jack- 
son's Point  and  Peninsular  Park. 

The  town  lies  in  a  rich  mixed  farming  and  dairying  district  and 
its  industries  include  two  builders'  factories,  tannery,  three  machine 
shops,  boiler  works,  bricks,  carriage  factory,  flour  mills,  gas  engines, 
boots  and  shoes. 

Owing  to  its  pleasant  climate  and  beautiful  surroundings,  it  is  a 
very  pojnilar  summer  resort,  and  the  sports  include  sailing,  boating, 
canoeing  and  bathing.  Camp  Borden,  one  of  the  largest  military 
camps  in  the  continent,  is  10  miles  from  Barrie.  Population  in  1918 
7.200. 

Bassano,  Alberta,  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  82  miles  east  of  Calgary,  and  97  miles  northwest  of  Medi- 
cine Hat. 

The  large  $7,000,000  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  irrigation  dam  is 
located  here,  that  irrigates  about  half  a  million  acres,  and  the  town 
has  recently  completed  a  $200,000  water  and  sewage  system.  The 
industries  include  three  large  eleyators.  three  lumber  yards,  brick 
works  and  two  oil  distributing  warehouses.  In  the  vicinity  are  found 
deposits  of  coal,  sand,  gravel  and  clay.  The  population  in  1918  was 
600. 

Bathurst,  New  Brunswick,  is  the  county-seat  of  Gloucester 
County,  and  is  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  The  town  is  a  growing 
summer  resort  and  the  rivers  f-mptying  into  Bathurst  Harbour  af- 
ford splendid  salmon  fishing,  and  in  the  vicinity,  numerous  moose, 
caribou,  deer  and  game  birds  are  found.  Among  the  industries  are 
four  lumber  and  shingle  mills,  a  large  pulp  and  paper  mill,  brick  yard 
and  grist  mill. 

Large  deposits  of  iron  are  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Popula- 
tion in  1911,  960,  and  in  1918,  4,000. 

Battleford.  .\  town  in  Saskatchewan,  at  the  junction  of  Battle 
and  Saskatchewan  Rivers,  90  miles  west  of  Saskatoon,  and  254  miles 
east  of  Edmonton,  on  the  Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Paci- 
fic Railw.iys.  Battleford  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  in  the 
Northwest,  and  from  1876  to  1883,  was  the  capital  of  the  Northwest 
Territories,  and  is  now  the  centre  of  a  judicial  district  and  head- 
quarters for  a  division  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police. 
Throughout  the  surrounding  district  is  a  rich  mixed  farming  section, 
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in  which  flax,  wheat,  and  oats  prow  with  larpe  yields.   Good  shootiiiR 
IS  found  in  the  vicinity,  duck  and  prairie  chicken  being  very  plentiful. 

The  town  afTords  three  hotels,  four  churches.  High  School,  Col- 
lege of  Saskatchewan,  two  schools  and  three  banks. 

The  industries  include  an  elevator,  having  a  capacity  of  30000 
bushels,  a  creamery,  cement  brick  plant,  and  machine  shop  The 
population  in  1911  was  1,335,  and  in  1918,  was  1,500. 

Beansjour,  Manitoba,  is  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwav  35 
miles  east  of  \\inni].og,  an.l  lies  in  a  district  surn.un.led  bv  a  fertile 
farming  country.  In  the  vicinity  goo<l  stands  of  poplar,  spruce  tam- 
arack and  oak  arc  found. 

The  town  has  two  hotels,  six  churches.  Public  School  and  bank 
and  among  its  industries  is  an  elevator.  i)ressed  brick  and  class  fac ' 
tory.    Population  in  1918.  was  847. 

Belleville.   An  important  manufacturing  citv  in  Ha'^tings  County 
Ontario.    It  is  situated  on  the  Moira  River  and  on  the  n.jrtli  shore  of 
Hay  of  Qu.nte,  Lake  Ontario,  an<l   is   served  bv  the  Grand   Trunk 
Canadian  Xorthern.  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railwavs,  112  miles  south' 
cast  of  Toronto,  and  51  miles  west  of  Kingston. 

The  city  has  a  fine  harbour  which  accommodates  the  largest 
steamers  plying  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  lies  i„  a  district  note.l  for 
Its  dairying  activity  from  which  large  (juantities  of  butterareexported 
annually.  ' 

Belleville  has  an  excellent  Public  School  svstem,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  Provincial  Institute  for  the  Deaf  ami  Dumb.  The  citv  is  -,ls„ 
note.l  lor  its  many  fine  churches  and  as  the  home  town  of  Sir  M-ukvu 
z.e  Howell.  Saint  .Agnes  (  ollege  for  Women,  and  .\lbert  L„||e^e  -.re 
located  there,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  oldest  educational  ins'tiui- 
tions  m  the  province,  it  being  foun.Ie<l  in  1757  bv  tiic  Metho.lists 

•J  he   city   has    several   good   hotels,   a    large "  V.M.C..\.    buildin-^ 
public  library,  armories,  two  ,,arks  aiul  seven  banks,  and  the  moTt 
important  of  us   forty  industries  are  cement   works,  hardware^   fie 
tory.   foundries  and  boiler   works,   flour  and   paper   mills,   potteries 
shirt,  furniture,  and  soda  water  factories 

The  population  in  1911  was  9.876,  and  in  1918.  was  12,620 
Biggar  is  an  important  supply  town  in  Saskatchewan,'  160  miles 
west  of  Saskatoon.  268  miles  east  of  Edmonton,  527  miles  west  of 
\\  inmpeg,  and  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  grain-growing 
tn..xed  farming  and  ranching  district,  and  within  two  miles  of  Mineral 
Lake.    Good  shooting  is  found  ihroughout  the  surrounding  district 
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The  town  has  two  hotels,  three  churches,  school,  and  bank,  and  the 
industries  include  three  elevators,  three  lumber  yards,  sash  and  door 
factory,  and  wholesale  oil  distributing  plant.  Population  in  1911  was 
315.  and  in  1918,  was  900. 

Birtle,  is  a  town  on  the  Bird  Tail  River,  in  Manitoba,  195  miles 
west  of  Winnipeg,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  in  a  fine 
agricultural  and  mixed  farming  region,  and  has  a  consolidated  pn'^lic 
School.  Indian  Industrial  Schuol.  two  hotels,  and  a  bank,  and  its  in- 
dustries include  four  elevators,  flour  mill,  machine  shop  and  two 
lumber  yards.    Population  in  1918  was  550. 

Blairmore,  Alberta,  is  on  the  Crow's  Nesl  River  and  is  served 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  13  miles  east  of  Crow's  Nest  Pass, 
and  eighty  miles  west  of  Lethbridge. 

It  is  the  distributing  point  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  coal  fields, 
which  has  an  output  of  over  1.000  tons  daily.  Brick  clay  and  cement 
are  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  town  has  a  brick  plant,  lime  plant, 
ctment  works  and  saw  mills.  Population  in  1901  •  as  839;  in  1911. 
1,137,  and  in  1918.  1,800. 

Boissevafr.  an  important  shipping  centre  in  Manitoba,  lying  in 
a  section  r'        ^e  wheat  growing  district. 

The  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Rail- 

ways, 18.  southwest  of  Winnipeg  and  48  miles  south  of  Bian- 

don,  and  1  ,;  hotel,  five  churches,  a  good  High  School.  Land  Titles 

ofifice  and  two  banks.  Its  industries  include  four  elevators  with  a 
total  capacity  of  275.000  bushels,  and  one  mill  which  turns  out  200 
barrels  of  flour  daily.    Population  in  1918  was  950. 

BowmanvUle,  a  commercial  centre  in  Durham  County.  Ontario, 
situated  on  Lake  Ontario,  42  miles  east  of  Toronto,  and  served  by 
the  main  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific,  and  Canadian 
Northern  Railways. 

The  town  has  a  good  natural  harbour,  which  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating the  largest  vessels  plying  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
water  commerce  is  considerable.  Bowmanville  is  the  centre  of  a 
very  rich  apple-growing,  mixed  farming  and  dairying  district,  and 
splendid  fishing  is  found  in  the  streams  nearby. 

The  town  has  two  good  hotels,  five  churches,  two  public  schools, 
one  High  School,  hospital  and  three  banks. 

The  industries  include  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 
Dominion  Piano  and  Organ  Company,  foundry,  glove  factory,  canning 
works,  barley  and  flour  mills,  and  two  cooperages. 

The  iiopulation  in  1911  was  2,814.  and  in  1918  was  4,000. 
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Bracebridge,  a  town  in  the  heart  of  the  Muskoka  Lake  district. 
Ontario,  and  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  scenery,  which  attracts 
hundreds  of  visitors  every  summer. 

It  is  situated  on  Muskoka  River.  120  miles  north  of  Toronto,  and 
is  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

The  surrounding:  district  has  extensive  stands  of  all  kinds  of 
wood  which  supply  abundance  of  bark  for  tanning  purposes.  The 
town  has  a  $50,000  post  office,  erected  in  1914.  several  good  hotels. 
Court  House,  two  parks  afid  two  banks,  and  among  its  industries 
are  large  tanneries,  woollen  mills,  lumber  mills,  and  motor-boat  fac- 
tories.   The  population  in  1911  was  2,776,  and  in  1918,  was  3,500. 

Brampton,  the  county-seat  of  Peel  County,  Ontario,  twenty-one 
miles  west  of  Toronto,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
ways, and  is  noted  for  its  large  greenhouses,  that  supply  the  Toronto 
market  with  cut  flowers.  The  town  is  the  centre  oi  a  rich  dairying 
and  apple-growing  district  which  also  produces  large  numbers  of 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs. 

Brampton  has  a  $70,000  High  School,  erected  in  1918,  good  pub- 
lic schools,  public  library,  three  good  hotels,  six  churches,  a  park, 
and  three  banks.    All  the  main  streets  are  paved  with  asphalt  block' 
The  industries  of  the  town  include  five  cut-flower  establishments  one 
covering  24  acres  and  employing  250  hands,  boot  and  shoe  factory 
I.aptT  box  factory,  hosiery  mills,  and  the  largest  loose-leaf  factorv 
in  Canada.    The  population  in  1911  was  3,412.  and  in  1918,  was  4,000, 
Brandon.    The  second  city  of  importance  in  Manitoba,  situated 
MU  the  Assiniboine  River,  132  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  and  served  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  Canadian  Northern,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Paci- 
fic Raih.ays.    The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  very  rich  agricultural  dis- 
trict, which  includes  289  small  towns,  villages  and  hamlets,  and  is 
the  n.stnbutmg  point  of  nearly  all  the  important  farm  implement 
manufacturers  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.    The  city  h  also  an 
important  educational  centre,  having  the  Brandon  College    which  is 
aft.l.ated  with  McMaster  University  at  Toronto,  and  the  Provincial 
Normal  School,  and  Indian  Industrial  School,  a  Ladies'  College    a 
Busmess  College  and  a  Collegiate  are  located  there,  besides  the  usual 
public  and  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools. 

Brandon  was  founded  in  1881  and  the  following  year  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city,  since  whicl,  time  it  has  grown  rapidly,  both  as  a 
manufacturing  centre  and  distributing  point. 
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In  1901,  it  had  but  5,600  population;  in  1911.  it  was  13.839,  and 
by  1918,  17,000.  The  city  is  a  divisional  point  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  has  extensive  railway  yards,  and  among  its  chief  in- 
dustries are  large  elevators,  and  its  mills  produce  over  $2,000,000 
worth  of  flour  annuallv,  Others  include  car  repairs,  gasoline  engines, 
stoves,  pumps,  wind.riils,  store  fixtures,  saddles,  harness  and  other 
leather  goods,  school  desks,  tents,  lightning  rods,  butter  and  cheese. 
The  total  manufacturing  output  amounts  to  over  $5,000,000  yearly, 
which  is  about  one-tenth    of  the  total  for  the  whole  province. 

Brandon  has  several  first-class  hotels,  16  churches.  8  public 
schools,  separate  school,  convent,  land  titles  oflice.  general  hospital, 
provincial  asylum,  court  house,  ten  banks,  and  the  city  is  well  served 
by  electric  street  cars,  which  are  owned  by  the  city. 

Brantford,  Ontario,  is  the  chief  city  in  Brant  County,  and  fifth 
in  size  for  the  province.  The  city  is  often  re<  rred  to  as  the  "Tele- 
phone City"  because  it  was  here  that  Graham  Bell  perfected  his  in- 
vention. It  is  located  on  the  Grand  River,  60  miles  southwest  of 
Toronto,  and  80  miles  west  of  Buflfalo,  and  is  served  by  the  main 
lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buf- 
falo Railway,  and  the  Michigan  Centra!  Railway.  Electric  inter- 
urban  railways  connect  the  city  with  Gait  and  other  cities  and  towns. 

Brantford  is  the  centre  of  a  very  rich  mixed  farming  di.^trict, 
and  the  neighborhood  supplies  shale,  brick  clay,  and  sand.  The  citv' 
maintains  an  excellent  public  school  system,  and  has  24  beautiful 
churches,  a  Provincial  School  for  the  Blind,  an  Indian  Institute,  a 
$160,000  Y.M.C.A.,  several  large  parks,  three  first-class  hotels,  and 
eleven  banks. 

Its  industries  include  large  agricultural  implement  factories,  iron 
and  wooden  products,  clothing,  clay  and  cement  products,  autoino 
biles,  electrical  fittings,  silk  mills,  steel  plant,     utomatic  scales,  and 
several  munition  factories.   The  population  in  1911  was  23,132.  and  in 
1918,  30,000. 

Bridgewater,  a  town  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  La  Have  River,  80  miles  west  of  Halifax,  and  is  served  by  the 
Halifax  and  Southwestern  Railway,  whose  main  otfice  and  repair 
shops  are  located  here.  The  chief  industry  of  the  vic.nity  is  lum- 
bering, of  which  it  exports  to  Great  Britain,  United  States,  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  over  50,000,000  feet  annually.  The 
other  important  industries  are  large  saw,  planing  and  shingle  mills, 
and  several  wagon  and  woodworking  factories.  Foundries,  tanneries, 
shipbuilding  yards,  granite  and  marble  works,  are  also  important. 
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The  streams  nearby  are  plentifully  supplied  with  trout  and  sal- 
mon, and  duck,  woodcock  and  grouse  shooting  is  enjoyed  in  the 
neighborhood.    Gold  is  also  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  town  has  three  banks,  five  churches,  high  and  public  schools, 
and  the  population  in  1918,  was  2,800. 

Broadview,  Saskatchewan,  72  miles  east  of  Reglna,  and  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

The  town  has  two  hotels,  five  churches,  bank  and  public  school, 
and  its  industries  include  two  elevators  with  a  capacity  of  55,000 
bushels,  two  oil  companies,  fruit  warehouse,  electric  light  plant,  two 
lumber  yards,  and  a  brick  plant. 

Good  boating  and  fishing  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Population  in 
1911  was  702;  in  1918,  1,000. 

BrockvUIe,  Ontario,  the  county-seat  of  Leeds  County,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  Sir  Isaac  ".rock,  the  hero  of  the  Rattle  of  Queens- 
ton  Heights.  The  town  is  an  important  railroad  and  manufacturing 
centre,  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  70  miles 
south  of  Ottawa  and  126  miles  southwest  of  Montreal,  and  is  served 
by  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railways. 

The  town  is  an  important  centre  of  a  dairying  district  and  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Eastern  Ontario  Dairymen's  .\ssociation  Its 
chief  industries  include  stoves,  hard\rare,  steam  engines,  agricul- 
tural implements,  hats  and  gloves,  carriages  and  automobiles.  Rrock- 
ville  is  also  a  centre  for  sportsmen,  due  to  the  many  small  lakes 
nearby,  and  the  Thousand  Islands,  around  which  black  bass,  salmon, 
trout,  pike  and  pickerel  are  found  abundantly,  and  within  the  town 
itself  are  several  beautiful  spots,  'the  most  noteworthy  being  St. 
Lawrence  Park,  which  covers  over  fifty  acres. 

Brockville  has  several  good  hotels,  a  first-class  public  school 
system,  14  churches,  court  house,  general  hospital,  St.  \'incent  de 
Paul  Hospital,  insane  asylum,  opera  house,  and  public  library.  Popu- 
lation In  1018.  was  9,473. 

Buckingham,  the  county-seat  of  Labelle  County,  Quebec,  on  the 
Riviere  du  L.evre,  four  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ottawa 
ihver.  The  town  is  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwav,  and  is 
the  centre  of  a  very  important  lumbering  district.  Throughout  the 
vicinity  nearby  some  dalryi.ig  is  carried  on.  and  mica,  plunib-i-o  nnd 
phosphate  mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.     The  princlpal^'indus- 
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tries  include.  p«lp.  saw,  shingle  and  planing  milh.  «ash  and  door 
rctory.  cabinet  factory  and  butter  and  cheese  factory,  --d  the  town 
has  four  churches  and  two  banks.    Populat.on  m  l^lS-s  3.854 

ai«r$',  the  largest  and  most  important  city  m  Alberta.    It  was 
foundS^  1883.  and  as  late  as  1891  it  was  only  a  small  commumty  o 
1 S)  plSe    In  1894,  it  was  incorporated  a  city,  and  although  it  was 
or^perous  "it  did  not  start  any  rapid  growth  unti    1901    at  which 
S,°:Tmme;cial  interests  took  on  n  .w  life  -^ -^'-^td^i  ^s 
vear,  the  population  increased  to  more  than  4/.^.  an'i  t^'daj  it^ 
k  city  of  great  importance  with  a  population  of  56,302  (1918  census), 
makine  it  the  eighth  city  in  size  in  the  Dominion, 
making  It  tne     g         j  transcontinental   railways 

the  Pacific  Coast,  being  811  miles  west  o   Winmpeg. 

ralearv  is  well  surrounded  by  a  rich  stock-raising  and  mixed 
Calgary  IS  we  IS  important  distributing  centre. 

'''"xhe  city  is  .n  important  railway  division.!  c«.tre,  with  large 

r„a?^Lp'  Tosting  o«r  $3,500,000,  from  wl,,*  an  ..t,mat.d  pay- 

n    c  „„«..  <c^  4nn  000  is  turned  over  annually. 
roll  of  over  $3  400,OTO  «  «»  ,„j  „„,,  p^„„,  are 

.  tolnln     foUowS  to  order  by  meat,  brick  and  tile,  building 

Z    rX  ^m  "    k""'-  -"  °*"  '="""  n°''n'vS  """"'' 
Td  wagons,  and  Inmber  and  foundry  products  o!  all  kmds 

;b?usa;ds  OC  -.e.  ^^XorTbel,,,  ;3  r.^rr  c^s'! 

""Tur t're-arTSnrd  st^l  Tnu  r„STbIs'al  «rn.s  in 

.    ^     fh«  emoloy  over  2.000  cornmercia!  tra-eUers.    A  station  ot 

the  city  that  '""W  °?' ^  .      ,      ,s„  ,„„„.J  here,  and  throughout 

'.!;:  ^"St.''dS«  p^lSte's'tf^  an  important  oil  field  in  the 
""  al'ry  has  been  governed  since  1909  by  a  commission  of  three 
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Calgary    from    River    Front 


Wheat  FielJ  Near  Calgary,  A!ta. 
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utilities.  The  street  railways  are  c.wned  by  the  c.ty.  as  are  the  water- 
works, electric  li^ht  and  power  plants.  An  excellent  system  o  pub- 
lic schools  are  maintained,  and  include  32  public  and  high  schools,  ym 
Normal,  four  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools,  one  convent  g.rs 
school,  and  four  collepes.  and  the  city  has  several  first-class  hotels. 
50  beautiful  churches,  and  27  hanks, 

CampbeDford.  A  town  in  Northumberland  County.  Ontario,  situ- 
ated on  the  Trent  River,  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Bellevdle  and 
thirtv-three  miles  ea^*  of  Peterhoru.  and  is  served  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railwav.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  fruit  and  mixed 
farming  countVy.  and  good  boating  and  fishingare found  nearby. 

The  chief  industries  include  bridge  and  shell  works,  woollen 
mills,  shoes,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  flour  mills,  and  electric  power  plant, 
and  the  town  has  three  hotels,  five  churches,  public  and  high  schools, 
library,  and  two  banks. 

Population  in  1918.  was  .^,200. 

C«npbeUton,  New  Brunswick,  is  at  the  head  of  deep  water  navi- 
gation on  the  Restigouche  River,  sixteen  miles  from  Dalhous.e.  and 
Ts  a  divisional  point  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  Tt  is  the  centre  of 
a  verv  important  lumbering  district,  and  the  vicinity  of  Cair.pbelltnn 
is   a   favorite  resort   for  salmon   and  trout   fishing    and   big  game 

hunting. 

The  industries  include  important  lumber,  shingle  and  planing 
mills  machine  works  and  foundries,  brick  yard  and  shell  factory, 
and  the  town  has  four  hotels,  five  churches,  grammar  an<l  ]u^ 
school,  and  three  banks.    The  population  in  1911  was  .181/  ;  m  1918, 

5,000. 

Camrose.  A  town  in  Alberta  that  grew  from  an  uninhabited 
spot  on  the  plains  in  a  few  years  to  a  prosperous  thriving  centre  of 
over  2000  population  in  1918.  It  is  47  miles  southeast  of  Edm.mton 
and  175  miles  northeast  of  Calgary,  and  is  served  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  Cana.lian  Northern  Railways.  It 
is' the  centre  of  a  well-settled  mixed  farming  district,  and  the  neigh- 
boring lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  good  shooting  is  foun.l 
nearby. 

Very  valuable  deposits  of  coal  are  also  mined  quite  extensively 
and  some  rich  veins  are  known  to  exist  inside  the  town  limits.  Cam- 
rose  is  becoming  an  important  educational  centre  by  the  completion, 
in  1916,  of  a  $250,000  Normal  School,  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
the  Norwegian  Lutheran  College  is  located  there. 
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The  town  has  three  hotels,  seven  fine  churches,  public  and  high 
schools,  three  banks  and  a  public  and  private  hospital.  Its  industries 
include  three  large  elevators,  with  a  capacity  of  120,000  bushels,  two 
grain  warehouses,  creamery,  cheese  factory,  fox  farm,  and  three 
lumber  yards.    Population  in  1911  was  1.586;  in  1918.  2,000. 

Camera,  Saskatchewan,  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific and  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railways,  .303  miles  northwest  of 
Winnipeg,  and  193  miles  northeast  of  Regina,  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  mixed  farming  district. 

Camora  is  growing  in  importance  as  a  grain  shipping  centre. 
('■  ■  I'lwn  now  having  six  large  elevators  with  a  capacity  of  200,000 
bushels,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  it  will  be 
an  important  junction  point. 

The  town  has  two  good  hotels,  four  churches,  j)ublic  school,  two 
banks.  Agricultural  Society  and  exhibition  grounds,  consisting  of 
160  acres,  and  a  race  track  and  a  $50,000  hospital. 

Population  in  1911  was  435,  and  in  1918,  1.200. 

Canso,  a  town  in  Guysboro  County,  New  Brunswick,  25  miles 
from  the  Intercolonial  Railway  at  Mulgrave,  to  which  steamers  run 
daily,  except  Sundays.  It  is  the  centre  of  active  fishing  industries, 
and  eighteen  cables  are  landed  in  the  vicinity.  The  industries  include 
lobster  canning,  drying  and  smoking  fish,  fish  oil,  cold  storage,  fertil- 
izer w(jrks  and  fish  glue  factory,  and  the  town  has  good  schools,  two 
hotels,  four  churches  and  a  bank  ani  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Com- 
mercial Cable  Company.     Population  in  1918  was  1,617. 

Gurberry,  a  town  in  Manitoba,  situated  on  the  C".nadian  Northern 
and  Canadian  Pacific  railwa;^.  twenty-eight  miles  east  of  Brandon. 
Tt  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  good  farming  district,  and  the  town  has  two 
elevators,  three  banks,  public  and  high  schools,  three  churches  and 
a  newspaper. 

Tt  has  under  construction,  a  $.30,000  Post  Office  and  Customs 
Tltmse.     Population  in  1918  was  878. 

Cardston,  a  town  in  Alberta,  near  Saint  Mary's  River,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  65  miles  southwest  of  Leth- 
bridge,  and  37  miles  south  of  Macleod. 

Cardston  is  the  centre  of  a  very  prosperous  dry  farming  region, 
in  which  grains  are  the  leading  products,  although  considerable  stock 
raising  and  some  dairy  farmingart  carried  on. 

In  the  mountains  west  and  south  of  the  town,  there  arebeautiful 
scenery,  good  fishing  and  big-game  hunting. 
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A  beautiful  9300,000  grauite  Mormon  temple  was  rcci-ntly  con- 
structed and  is  the  most  conspicuous  structure  in  the  town.  Tiie 
industries  include  three  elevators,  flour  mill,  electric  light  plant, 
quarry  of  fine  grey  stone  and  crrauiery  and  the  town  has  two  hotels, 
public  schools,  three  churches,  three  banks,  and  a  court  house  and 
park.     Population  in  1911  was  1,207  and  in  1918.  1,800. 

Go-lton  Place,  a  town  in  Lanark  County.  Ontario,  situate.l  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  served  by  the  Canadian  Paciflc  Railway.  27 
miles  southwest  of  Ottawa  and  forty-five  miles  northwest  of  Hrock- 

ville. 

The  town  is  a  division  point  of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  which  maintains  a  large  repair  shop  there,  and  the 
other  industries  include,  foundry  products,  woollen  goods,  gloves, 
and  flour  mills.  The  town  has  one  hotel,  two  banks  and  six  churches. 
Population  in  1911  was  3.621.  and  in  1918.  3.900. 

Carman,  a  town  in  Manitoba,  situated  on  the  Boyne  River  and 
served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Canadian  Northern  and 
Great  Northern.  It  is  fifty  eight  miles  southwest  of  Winnipeg,  and 
is  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  grain  growing  section,  which  ships  an 
average  of  400.000  bushels  annually. 

The  town  has  three  elevators,  tile  and  sewer  pipe  works,  flour 
mill,  two  newspapers  and  a  creamery.  There  is  also  a  good  hotel, 
high  and  public  schools.  Land  Titles  Office,  five  churches,  opera  house, 
hospital,  three  banks,  and  a  fine  park.  Population  in  1918  was  1.500. 
Charlottetown,  the  capital,  largest  and  most  important  city  of 
Prince  Edward  Island.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  excellent  har- 
bor and  steamers  sail  regularly  to  Halifax.  Boston.  Quebec  and  Gulf 
ports.  The  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  provides  connections  for 
all  inland  points,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  agriculture. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  seventy  large  fox  farms  and  numer- 
ous karakul  sheep  farms,  and  the  chief  manufacturing  enterprises 
include  pork  packing,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  railway  repairs, 
condensed  milk  factory,  tobacco,  soap  and  canned  lobster  factories. 
The  important  structures  of  the  city  are  the  Parliament  Buildings,  the 
Government  House,  and  the  Provincial  Insane  Asylum  and  the  Law 
Courts  Building. 

Charlottetown  is  an  important  educational  centre,  having  the 
Prince  of  Wales  College,  which  was  founded  m  1860,  the  Saint  Dun- 
stan's  College,  the  Normal  school  and  a  large  private  school  for  boys, 
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cathfHrals.  eifjht 
'tractiv'     eatui'-s 
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as  well  .  =  an  excettent  stem  of  public  hool&.  t 
churches,  ind  a  public  )rary.  <  np  of  ^k-  ino'^' 
of  the  city  is  Victoria  Pt'lc,  which  has  ai      re»  o 

The  city  was  settled  i  1786,  a  d  was  name<i 
Charlotte,  wi'- nt  (k-  I  lit  il.  1  onfer«ce  which  open-  the  way 
to  the  Queb  Conitrpn  ,  and  hi  to  C  ifederation.  w,:  held  at 
Oiarlottetov  ■  in  1864  i  1011  Tie  Domini'  i  census  gavp  Lharlotte- 
town  a  ;>opul,.  1'  n  of  ll.&.\  ar     —i  1918,  abuut  12,000. 

Qwithani,  a  town  in  Nontiurberland  County,  New  Brunswick, 
'-ituated  on  the  Miramichi  Ri  r  and  on  the  Intercolonial  R.iilway. 
The  town  hay        "x^.^llent  i  r  and  is  served  by  steamers  dr.i    ing 

twenty-five  fret       water 

It  III  s  ■  "2  mi.  s  ni  rth  i^t  ..f  Fredericton,  and  is  the  L^ntrc  '  a 
very  import. mt  lumbei     t^    li^irict      Good  salmon,  grilse  and       nit 

>hinp  is  found  nearb\      rn.  small       d  big  game  hunting  is  enj      "d 

1  the  ni  ifjhborhood. 

Ti-t  Mira.iichi  River  on   vhich         town  borders,  is  a  grt  .t  1< 
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mil'     and  a  large  export  tradt 
ed-  -SOO.CXJO  annually.     The  town 
foi       hurches,  public  school,  colle. 

;  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop, 
i  i  was  4.6r6  and  in  1918,  6,100. 
Chadiuiit  the  cot-tity  <eat  of  Kent  County,  Ontario, 
names  River,  45  miles  east  of  Detroit,  64  mile-   so 
n  and  180   niles  southwest  of  Toronto. 
IS  served  by  the  Gran  1  Tr   nk,  Canadian  Pacific. 
M..rquette  and  Michigan  Central  Railways,  and  an  electric  ralway 
imecting  Wallaceburg  and  Lake  Erie. 

The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  very  rich  mixed  farming  and  fruit 
strict,  and  nearby  are  numen   is  summer  resorts  with  fine  shooting, 
shing  and  boating,  which  i<  easily  reached  by  boat  or  electric  rail- 
vay. 

Chatham  i  often  called  the  "Maple  City"  from  th  ■  large  smmber 
of  maple  trees  in  its  parks  and  on  its  boulevards. 

There  are  numerous  factor  s  and  mills  in  the  city,  and  '  c  inost 
important  being  motors,  machinery,  boiiers.  wagons  and  csrnagcs, 
wheels  and  axles,  woollen  goods,  flour,  and  beet  sur~ir  manufactur- 
ing is  growing  in  importance,  there  beinijr  built  in  1917  a  $1  AjO,000 
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Migar  makinK  plain  i     ''i<-  c.iy 


Thf      •     has  a  Rood  system  of  pub- 


.  .ev.  'at  Roo.:    otels,  churches  of  all  denominations. 
rk  opul.   ion  tn   1911  was  10770  and  in  1918. 


,ut>  "at  of  Chicoutimi  County.  Quebec,  sitti- 
uf  the  aenay  and  Chicoutimi  Rivers,  on  the 
ad  P     .,wal-Saguenay  Railways,  227  miles  north 


,ir.chools.  in  addition  .  .  a  mhcpal.  .tute.  the  Ursuhn  cunve. 

school,  and  th.    Canada  Rusiness  Col!   ,.    and  the  most  conspicuous 
structure  of  .,      city  is     ,c  $500,000  (.  .vernment  Armory,  which  was 

erected  in  19* 

Chathan- 
and  two  fine  j 
13,000. 

Oiicoatir 
ated  at  the  jui 
Canadian  Northern 

of  the  city  of  Quel  .  .     ^  ^     .      j    j    „r 

The  town  is  beautifully  situated,  and  is  v.s.ted  by  hundreds  o 
tourists  annually,  who  take  the  boat  tr^p  up  the  Sa^enay  R'ver  and 
the  valley  nearby  is  also  famous  for  its  good  fishing  and  huntmg 

^""chi'coutimi  is  the  centre  of  a  very  large  lumbering  district,  and 
its  pulp  mills  export  more  than  60.000  tons  of  dry  pulp  to  England 
annuallv.  Its  other  industries  include,  lumber  mills,  tanuc-ncs.  furni- 
ture factory,  sash  and  door  factory,  foundry,  planing  mill,  gnst  mill, 
creamery,  cheese  factory,  carriage  factory  and  machine  shops.  The 
town  has  several  first  class  hotels  to  accommodate  the  summer  tour- 
ists; two  Roman  Catholic     humhes.  a  $60i  noo   seminary,  a  large 


normal  school,  and  a  wel! 
man  Catholic  Bishop.     T 

Chilliwack,  a  city 
R  v-er  and  served  by 
of  Vancouver,  and  is  • 
Railway,  which  runs 
in  Canada.    The  city 
is^•^,  and  a  ferry  rui 
Railway. 

T!ie  vicinity  surroundi; 
tain  scenery,  and  for  its  va 
ing  quite  a  manufacturing  cent 
ing  mill?,  sash  and  door  factory 
ating  factory,  and  two  cream 
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ating  lactory,  aiiu  iwv»  vn-on'      — '.  that  nave  a 
pounds  of  butter  annually,  a  large  cement  plant  is  also  in  operation^ 
The  city  and  vicinity  has  good  roads,  two  hotels,  high  and  pnh 
He  schools,  four  banks  and  two  companies  of  Canadian  Militia. 
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Population  in  1911  was  1,657,  in  1918,  2,000  and  with  the  imme- 
diate vicinty.  a  populaton  of  7,000. 

Claresholm,  a  town  in  Alberta,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
eighty-five  miles  south  of  Calgary,  and  on  the  Government  motor 
drive  to  Banff,  in  full  view  of  the  Rockies. 

It  is  the  centre  of  a  good  .rixed  farming  district,  and  large 
stands  of  forest  are  nearby,  making  the  town  an  important  shipping 
centre.  Coal  and  clayarealso  plentiful  in  the  ^  'cinity,  and  the  town 
has  two  hotels,  good  schools,  three  churches,  one  bank,  creamery, 
brick  plant,  and  six  stores. 

Population  in  1911,  was  809,  in  1918,  1.000. 

Gibalt,  a  town  in  Ontario,  on  Cobalt  Lake,  330  miles  north 
of  Toronto,  and  is  served  by  the  Temiscaming  and  Northern  Ont- 
ario Railway.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in 
the  world.  Cobalt  silver  was  discovered  in  1904,  and  by  1911,  the 
shipments  of  ore  amounted  to  more  than  $16,000,000  annually  Be- 
sides silver,  the  district  is  noted  for  its  large  mineral  deposits  of  nickel 
and  arsenic.  The  industries  include  a  machine  shop,  foundry,  saw 
and  planing  mill  and  thirteen  concentrators,  and  the  town  has  a  hotel, 
six  churches,  public  and  separate  schools,  and  four  banks.  Popula- 
tion in  1918,  5,600. 

G>bourg,  the  County  seat  of  Northumberland  County,  Ontario, 
and  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  70  miles  east  of 
Toronto,  and  is  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific  and  Can- 
adian Northern  Railways.  It  also  has  steamship  connections  with 
Toronto,  Montreal  and  other  Great  Lake  ports,  and  a  railroad-ferry 
plies  between  the  town  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  town  is  a  very 
popular  summer  resort,  especially  for  Americans,  and  it  is  surround- 
ed by  a  very  rich  mixed  farming,  dairying  and  apple  growing  district. 
Good  fishing  and  shooting  is  found  at  Rice  Lake  twelve  miles  to  the 
north. 

Cobourg  is  also  an  important  manufacturing  tre,  having  large 
car  works,  woollen  mills,  matting  factories,  shel  .orks,  wire  fence, 
canning  and  smaller  industries,  and  throughout  i  e  surrounding  dis- 
trict, valuable  supplies  of  various  kinds  of  lumber  are  found. 

The  town  has  several  first  class  hotels,  a  good  system  of  public 
schools,  six  fine  churches,  a  beautiful  town  hall,  military  hospital, 
four  banks,  two  large  parks  and  a  horse  show  grounds.  The  popu- 
lation in  1011  was  5.074,  and  in  1918,  5.300. 
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Cochrane,  a  town  in  the  Temiskaininp  district,  Ontario,  480 
miles  north  of  Toronto,  and  750  miles  southeast  of  Winnipcj,'.  and 
is  a  divisional  point  on  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway  and 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario 
Railway. 

The  district  surrounding  Cochrane  has  been  open  to  settlement 
for  only  a  few  years  and  includes  the  Porcupine  gold  fields,  nickel  and 
iron  mines  and  a  rich  hiniher  district,  all  of  which  make  the  town  a 
natural  outfitting  centre  for  jirospectors,  miners,  and  lumbermen,  and 
for  sportsmen  who  visit  the  region  to  hunt  and  tish. 

A  rich  agricultural  district  is  being  opened  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  by  the  new  Ciovernment  roads,  and  the  town  has  machine 
shops,  roundhouses  for  both  railways,  a  general  hospital.  i)ublic  and 
separate  schools,  and  is  the  Commercial  centre  for  Northern  Ont- 
ario and  Northern  Quebec. 

Tn  1916  the  entire  business  section  was  completely  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  is  being  rapidly  rebuilt  of  solid  construction  throughout. 
Population  in  1911  wc>s  1,715,  in  1918,  2,000. 

Colemaiii  a  coal-mining  town  in  Alberta,  situated  on  Old  Man 
River,  and  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  six  miles  cast 
of  Crow's  Nest  Pass  and  ninety  miles  west  of  Lethbridgc.  Prac- 
tically all  the  population  of  the  town  work  in  coal  mines,  and  in  the 
surrounding  country  is  found  some  lumbering  and  ranching,  and  goo<l 
fishing  and  hunting  grounds  are  found  nearby.  The  town  has  two 
hotels,  three  churches,  one  school,  one  bank  and  a  newspaper,  and 
the  population  in  1911  was  1,557,  and  in  1918,  2,000. 

CoUingwood,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  on  deorfjian  Bay,  sev- 
enty miles  northwest  of  Toronto,  and  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  It  is  a  very  important  shipping  centre  with  steamer  con- 
nections with  Owen  Soun<l.  Sault  Stc  Marie,  and  other  Great  Lake 
towns.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor  with  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  and 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Great  Lakes.  CoUingwood  is  a  very  import- 
ant ship-building  centre,  it  having  the  largest  steel  ship-building 
yards  and  dry  docks  in  Canada,  in  which  some  of  the  largest  freight 
ships  of  the  British  Empire  have  been  built. 

Next  in  importance  area  large  meat-packing  and  canning  plant, 
wire  nail  and  fencing  works,  planing  and  saw  mills,  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  fruit  and  canning  factories,  tannery  and  brick  works. 
The  town  has  the  largest  fruit  and  vegetable  farm  in  Canada,  and  the 
Government  has  a  fi.'h  b-itclie.v  here       1  he  town  has  sc\<.ral  hotels. 
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four  public  and  one  separate  school,  collegiate  institute,  free  public 
library.  Historical  Society  and  Museum.  Y.M.C.A.  buildinp.  five  banks, 
two  parks  and  a  fine  post  office. 

The  population  in  1911  was  7,000,  in  1918,  8.000. 
Copper  CBfiF,  a  mining  town  in  the  Sudbury  district,  Ontario,  five 
miles  west  of  Sudbury,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  lown 
is  the  centre  of  rich  copper  mines,  and  recently  the  mmes  were  found 
to  contain  valuable  deposits  of  nickel,  and  to-day  Copper  Cliff  has  the 
largest  nickel  plant  in  the  world.  Practically  the  whole  town  site 
and  most  of  the  buildings  including  a  large  $250,000  hospital,  com- 
pleted in  1913,  are  o  ned  by  the  Canadian  Copper  Company,  whose 
mines  and  smelter-,  have  about  3,500  employes. 

The  town  has  electric  railway  connections  with  Sudbury,  and 
contains  nine  churches,  one  graded  public  school,  and  a  bank.  The 
population  in  1918  was  about  4.000.  of  which  a  large  percentage  is  of 
foreign  birth,  consisting  mostly  of  Italians,  Poles  and  Finns. 

0>rnw«ll,  the  county  seat  of  Stormont  County,  Ontario,  situated 
on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  sixty-seven  miles  west  of  Montreal,  and 
fifty-five  miles  east  of  Ottawa,  and  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Ottawa  and  New  York  Railways. 

It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  mixed  farming  and  dairying  district, 
and  a  good  supply  of  lumber  is  found  nearby. 

The  town  has  abundant  electric  and  water  power  for  manufact- 
uring, of  which  the  r  *  important  include,  furniture,  cotton  goods, 
pulp,  paper  and  lacr  ;  ipplies. 

Cornwall  has  se,  li  ,x)od  hotels,  an  excellent  public  school  sys- 
tem, including  a  comi..  .-cial  college,  nine  churches,  four  banks  and 
three  parks,  and  Stanley  Island,  the  famous  summer  resort,  is  only 
eight  miles  away.  The  population  in  1911  was  6,598,  and  in  1918. 
with  suburbs,  9,000. 

Coronation,  a  town  in  Alberta,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
200  miles  south  of  Edmonton.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  very  important 
grain-growing  district,  and  large  deposits  of  coal  and  oil  are  found 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  town  is  noted  for  its  many  sports,  which  include  good  shoot- 
ing, hockey,  tennis,  curling,  baseball  and  football,  and  contains  a  good 
school,  three  churches,  town  hall,  two  banks,  three  grain  elevators, 
hospital  and  theatre.     Population  in  1918  was  1,200. 

Cranbrook,  a  town  in  P>ritish  Columbia,  situated  in  the  Kootenay 
Valley,  between  the  Selkirk  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  the  centre 
of  much  lumbering  and  mining  activities. 
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Fruit  raising  and   mixed    farming  are  also   carried 
vicinity. 

In  the  radius  of  a  few  ra*ies.  rich  tieposits  of  silver,  lead,  gold  and 
copper  are  mined,  and  good  tishmg  and  hunting  grounds  a'e  found 
nearby. 

The  town  is  165  miles  west  of  Macleod,  Alberta,  and  hirty-f.ve 
miles  directly  west  of  Fernu-.  It  is  served  by  the  Crow's  Nest  branch 
of  the  Canadian  i    cific  Railway. 

It  is  a  judicial  centre  am*  has  a  -plend»d  court  house,  good  schools, 
three  banks,  foundry  and  ten  large  -taw  mills,  within  ten  miles  of  the 
town.  The  town  is  well  supplied  writh  several  good  hotels,  and  six 
fine  churches. 

Population  in  l^ll  was  3,090,  in  1918,  4,000. 

CaBstoa,  a  town  in  British  Columbia,  situated  midway  between 
Neisfm  and  Cranbrook.  on  the  Crow's  N'est  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  The  town  is  in  the  centre  of  more  then  50,000  acres 
of  the  ti«est  kind  of  fruit  lands,  which  include  strawberries,  that  have 
made  the  town  famous  far  and  wide,  raspberries,  apples,  honey,  cider 
and  to'iiatoes. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  good  roads  for  motoring  •'nd  .'!xcel 
lent  fishing  and  hunting  are  found  nearby.       The  industries  mclude 
water  works,  saw  mill  and  two  box  factories. 

There  are  two  hotels,  four  churches,  bank  and  newspaper.  Popu- 
lation in  1918,  650,  and  for  the  district,  2,000. 

Cumberland,  a  town  in  British  Columbia,  situated  on  Vancouver 
Island,  sixty  miles  north  of  Nanaimo,  .ind  is  served  by  a  railway 
running  from  Cumberland  to  the  Union  Wharf  on  Boync  Sound, 
where  steamer  connections  arc  made  f<jr  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

It  is  the  centre  of  a  very  important  coal  district,  the  collieries 
turning  out  from  .1.000  to  4,000  tons  daily. 

Other  industries  include  water  works,  sart-  mills  and  lumbering, 
and  good  fishing  and  huntingarcfound  in  the  neighborhood.  The  town 
has  a  public  and  high  school,  four  churches,  several  good  hotels,  two 
banks,  customs  house  and  hospital. 

Population  in  1911  was  1,237,  in  1918,  4,500. 
DaOioaMe,  the  county-scat  of  Restigouche  County.  New  Bruns- 
wick, situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Restigouche  River,  sixtii .    mile-: 
east  of  Campbellford,  and  is  served  by  the  Intercolonial  Rp.ilw  iv. 

The  town  has  an  excellent  harbor,  which  is  well  pr<c  -led  uitd 
has  a  depth  of  twenty-four  fc-t  at  the  wharf,  which  ;jives  it  steamer 
connections  to  all  the  other  important  ports  on  the  ...(bt.     I^a!'r.   u-ir 
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is  beautifully  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  very  important  lumbering  dis- 
trict, in  every  direction  there  are  splendid  forests  of  spruce,  pine,  cedni 
and  niajile.  which  makes  the  town's  chief  industry  the  output  of  lum- 
bering products.  Lummercial  fishinjj  is  also  engaged  in  very  extcn- 
sivclv,  and  the  town  carries  on  a  frcsli  and  frozen  fish  business  of  some 
imi)ortancc.  The  town  has  one  hotel,  throe  churches,  public  school 
and  convent.  County  buildings  and  two  banks.  Population  in  1918 
was  1.650. 

Dartmouth,  a  town  on  Halifax  harbor,  Nova  Scotia,  directly  oppo- 
site the  City  of  Halifax  beinjj  one  mile  to  the  east,  and  is  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Halifax  and  Eastern  Railway. 

Tt  is  practically  a  suburb  of  Halifax,  with  which  city  it  has  a 
fifteen  minute  ferry  service.  It  is  beautifully  laid  out  and  contains 
manv  fine  residences,  and  has  a  fine  beach,  which  furnishes  excellent 
boating  and  bathing. 

The  town  has  two  good  hotels,  seven  churches  tine  public  school, 
and  a  fine  park  and  two  banks,  and  its  industries  incbide  cordage 
works,  spice,  chocolate  and  snap  factory,  sugar  refinery,  inmher  milN. 
foundries,  boiler  works,  rolling  mill>,  skate  and  bolt  factory,  and  the 
Imperial  Oil  Company  has  a  large  plant  there. 

Population  in  1911   was  5.0.^8,  in  1918.  6,000. 

Dauphin,  a  t«wn  in  Manitoba,  situated  on  the  \'ormilion  River, 
178  miles  northwest  of  W  innipeg.  and  served  by  the  Canadian  North- 
ern Railway. 

It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  grain-qi  owing  region  and  the  stor- 
age and  shipment  of  grain  and  the  manufacture  ol  flour,  are  the 
town's  chief  industries.  Tlierc  are  also  machine  works,  a  creamery, 
sash  and  door  factory,  saw  mill  and  mineral  water  factory  in  the 
town.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Dauphin  and  Lake  Winnipegosis. 
good  tishing  is  to  be  had,  while  in  the  Riding  Mountain  reserve  to 
the  south,  big  game  hunting  is  engaged  in.  The  town  has  two  hotels, 
seven  churches,  collegiate  and  two  public  schools,  hospital,  opera 
house,  and  four  banks. 

Population  in  1911  was  2,815,  and  in  1918,  3,200. 

Dawson,  a  town  in  the  Yukon  Territory,  and  the  seat  of  its 
government,  and  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Klondike  region. 

It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yukon  River  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Klondike,  and  lies  about  fifty  miles  east  of  the  Alaska 
boimdary,  and  .?60  miles  northwest  of  Skagway. 
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During  the  sun»mcr  months.  Dawson  has  steamer  connection 
with  White  Florsc,  460  miles  to  the  southeast,  the  terminus  of  the 
White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway,  and  in  the  winter,  the  connections 
are  made  over-land  by  dog  sleighs  and  stage  coaches.  The  town 
was  finmded  in  August,  18%.  at  which  time  gold  was  discovered  on 
Bonanza  (reek,  and  when  the  gold  rush  was  at  its  height,  the  town 
had  a  population  of  more  than  20.000.  but  the  permanent  pi)pidation 
in  1911.  was  only  XOU  and  in  1918.  4,000. 

Tt  is  a  mining  centre,  and  order  is  maintained  by  a  division  of  the 
Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Pt>lice.  '  awson  was  named  in  honor  of 
George  M.  Dawson,  a  distinguished  Canadian  geologist,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  government  Yukon  survey  in  1887. 

Deloraine,  a  town  in  Manitoba,  200  miles  southwest  of  Winnipeg, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  (  .m.-idian  Xorthern  Railways.  It  is  the 
centre  of  important  grain  regions,  and  the  town  has  five  large  eleva- 
tors, flour  mill,  machine  shop,  gas  company,  a  good  hotel, 
five  churches,  school,  and  two  banks. 

Population  in  1918,  808. 

Dundu,  a  town  in  Ontario,  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  Toronto, 
Hamilton  and  RutTalo  Railways,  five  miles  west  of  Hamilton  and  for- 
ty-five miles  southwest  of  Toronto.  Tlie  town  also  has  electric  ser- 
vice to  Hamilton  over  which  much  freight  is  shi])pcd  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Michigan  Central   Railways,  running  through   Hamilton. 

Dundas  is  principally  a  manufacturing  conununity,  of  which  the 
making  of  machine  tools  is  the  most  important,  and  next  in  import- 
ance comes,  leather,  gloves,  liasket-,  clothing,  yarns  and  knitted 
goods,  church  and  school  furniture  and  gasoline  engines. 

The  town  has  several  good  hotels,  five  churches,  public,  sejjarate 
and  high  schools,  armory,  public  library,  a  beautiful  park  and  three 
banks. 

Population  in  1911,  4,299,  in  1918,  4,687. 

Dunnville.  a  town  in  Ontario,  on  the  Grand  River,  thirty-tour 
miles  southeast  of  Hamilton  and  served  by  the  Granii  Tnuik  and 
Toronto,  Hamilton  and  ButTalo  Railways. 

It  is  the  centre  of  important  lumber  and  stone  operations,  and 
good  fishing  and  shooting  grounds  arc  found  nearby. 

Dunnville  is  growing  in  importance  as  a  manufacturing  centre, 
its  chief  products  being,  flour,  knitted  and  wciollen  goods,  canned  and 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  sewing  machines,  hammocks,  bricks  and 
boats 
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The  town  !ias  tliree  hotels,  five  churches,  a  good  school  system, 
beautiful  park  and  three  banks.  Population  in  1911,  2,861;  in  1918, 
3,500. 

Edmonton,  the  capital  of  Alberta,  and  situated  on  the  Saskat- 
chewan River,  793  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  and  946  miles  east  of 
Prince  Rupert. 

It  is  served  by  three  important  transcontinental  railways,  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  Canadian  Northern,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railways.  For  many  years,  Edmonton  was  only  a  trading  post,  but 
during  the  later  part  of  the  nineteenth  cent  .ry,  the  town  took  on 
new  life,  and  was  transformed  into  an  important  city. 

It  is  a  city  with  beautiful  wide  streets  and  boulevards,  and  many 
fine  houses  spot  the  resiilcntal  sections,  while  in  the  business  dis- 
trict, up-to-date  business  blocks  are  found,  containing  banks,  hotels, 
theatres,  churches,  colleges,  and  excellent  public  schools,  which  goes 
to  make  the  city  one  of  the  most  important  between  Winnipeg  and 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Edmonton  is  a  very  important  educational  centre,  and  has  the 
University  of  Alberta.  Robertson,  and  Alberta  Colleges,  and  the 
Jesuit  and  Ablate  Fathers'  Colleges.  The  public  schools  arc  well 
equipped  and  are  up-tu-date  in  every  respect  and  the  Edmonton 
Technical  School  is  also  an  institution  of  importance. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  public  buildings,  is  the  Provincial 
Parliament  Building,  the  Government  House,  and  the  Chatt,,  i  Mac- 
donald  Hotel,  which  was  completed  in  1914.  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000. 
The  Court  House  and  the  McLeod  Buildings  are  also  worthy  of  note. 

The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  very  rich  agricultural  country,  and 
valuable  stands  of  timber  are  found  nearby.  It  is  also  both  a  manu- 
facturing and  a  commercial  centre  of  great  importance.  The  chief 
industries  include  slaughter  and  packing  houses,  lumber  mills,  flour 
mills,  foundries,  and  machine  shops,  and,  in  or  near  the  city,  there 
are  thirty  coal  mines  in  operation 

Edmonton  is  the  natural  distributing  centre  of  the  Peace  River 
\'allcy.  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  world's  greatest  fur  markets,  beitig 
the  headquarters  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  first-class  hotels,  forty  beau- 
tiful churches,  Roman  Catholic  convents  and  spminary.  and  thirtv- 
three  public  schools.  From  a  population  of  only  1,200  in  1899,  Ed- 
monton jumped  to  24,900  in  1911,  and  70,000  in  1918. 
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Parliament   BuiMing,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
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Photu  l>y  C'liiite^)   '.j!   KJmuiitun  Board  of  Trade. 

jAspcr  Arenue,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Showing  Butinett  District 


Winter    Scene    near    Dawton,    Where    Dug    Team*    are    U»ed 


Eskimo    Family   and    Home    Near    Dawson,   Yukon 
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EAnundtton,  a  town  in  Xew  Brunswick,  situated  on  tlic  C  ana- 
dian  Pacilic,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  the  Tcniisconata  Railways  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Madawaska  an.I  St.  John  Rivers.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  rich  hnnbcrinp  and  farming:  district,  and  is  the  head- 
quarters for  si)ortsnien  who  tin.l  Mi  an.I  big  game  very  plentiftd 
nearby.  Lumbering  is  the  town's  chief  industry,  there  being  several 
large  saw  ami  shingle  mills  that  cut  over  eight  million  feet  uf  lum- 
ber annually.  The  town  has  several  g.n.d  hotels,  three  churches,  good 
school,  and  convem.  and  two  banks.  The  population  in  1911  was 
1,821,  and  in  1918.  2.600.  most  of  whom  are  French. 

Emeraon,  a  town  in  Manitoba,  situated  on  the  Red  River  and 
served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Canadian  Xorthcrn.  Great  Xorthern 
Northern  Pacific  and  Soo  Line  Railways.  The  town  is  the  centre  of 
a  very  rich  agricultural  section,  and  its  chief  industries  are  the  mak- 
ing of  bricks  and  cement  blocks.  The  town  has  two  good  hotels, 
four  churches,  two  public  schools,  custom  and  immigration  offices' 
Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  barracks,  bank  and  elevator  The 
population  in  1918  was  1.055. 

Esqulmalt,  a  city  in  British  Columbia,  on  Vancouver  Island,  and 
situated  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  three  miles  north  of  \ic- 
tona.  with  which  city  it  has  electric  railway  connections.  The  city 
has  a  fine  harbour  and  is  the  only  Canadian  naval  base  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.    It  h  dock  and  repair  yards,  and  a  goo<l  line  of  fortifica- 

tions. 

The  chief  industries  include  shipbuilding,  which  is  growing  in 
importance,  salmon  canning.  lime  kilns,  oyster  be<ls.  barrel  factory, 
tiles,  and  sewer  pipe  factory. 

The  city  has  several  good  hotels,  three  churches,  a  good  school 
system,  and  a  bank.    Popuation  in  1918,  4,700. 

Estevan,  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  situated  on  the  Souris  River 
and  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  a  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railways.  145  miles  southeast  of  Moose  Jaw.  and  291  miles 
west  of  Winnipeg.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  very  important  coal  mining 
district,  and  coal  mining,  brick  and  tile  making  arc  the  only  indus- 
tries of  much  importance. 

The  town  has  electric  lights,  waterworks  and  sewers,  and  among 
the  noteworthy  structures  ar.^  the  local  Dominion  building  con- 
structed in  1909.  the  Collegiate  Institute  erected  in  1914  at  a  co-t  nf 
p.OOO.  and  a  $40.0(X)  post  office,  and  a  $20,000  town  hall.  Estevan 
has  four  good  hotels,  eight  churches,  three  fine  public  schools  and 
three  banks.    It  had  a  population  of  1,981  in  1911,  and  2  140  in  1918 
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Fainrille,  a  suburb  of  St.  John,  New  Hrunswick,  one  half  mile 
across  the  St.  John  River,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  has 
electric  connections  with  St.  John.  The  principal  industries  include 
saw  and  pulp  mills,  two  l)o.\  factories,  brush  and  woodenware  fac- 
tory, brick  yards  and  two  bakeries. 

The  town  has  one  hotel,  six  churches,  pood  school,  bank,  and 
hospital  for  nervous  diseases.     The  population  in  1918,  was  3,500. 

Faroluun,  the  county-seat  of  Missioguoi  County,  Quebec,  situated 
on  the  Yamaska  River,  and  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Cen- 
tral Vermont  Railways,  forty-three  miles  northwest  of  Montreal, 
and  twenty-five  miles  south  of  St.  liyacinthe.  The  town  is  the 
centre  of  a  very  important  tobacco  growing  industry,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  people  of  the  town  itself  are  engaged  in  making  tobacco 
products. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  repair  shops  are  also  located  here, 
which  makes  it  a  very  important  railway  c,  ntre. 

Other  industries  include  machine  shops,  marble  wo.ks,  grist  mill, 
butter  and  cheese  factory,  saw  mill,  tannery,  shirts  and  overalls,  and 
sash  and  door  factory. 

The  town  has  several  hotels,  three  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic 
college  and  convent,  a  model  school,  several  private  and  public 
schools,  hospital,  and  two  banks. 

There  is  also  a  military  camp  and  an  experimental  farm  located 
there.     Population  in  1911,  was  3,560;  in  1918.  4,000. 

Femie,  an  important  coal-mining  centre  in  British  Columbia, 
situated  near  the  Elk  River,  700  miles  east  of  Vancouver,  and  served 
by  che  Canadian  Pacific,  Great  Northern,  Morrissey.  Femie  and 
Nickle  Railways. 

It  is  a  judicial  centre,  and  has  a  $100,000  customs  house  and 
post  office.  Femie  is  surrounded  by  an  agricultural  district  that  is 
well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  big  game 
hunting  is  found  nearby. 

The  industries  are  numerou'?,  the  most  important  being  the  coke 
industry,  which  is  represented  by  500  bee-hive  ovens,  important  rail- 
way shops,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  saw  niiils.  fruit  box  factories 
and  furniture  and  building  material.  The  town  hcs  several  first- 
class  hotels,  five  churches,  a  $100,000  Provincial  GoNcrnment  Build- 
ing public  and  high  schools,  opera  house.  American  and  Italian  Con- 
sulates, and  an  Isolation  Hospital. 
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The  town  also  owns  a  200-acrc  natural  park,  in  which  there  is  u 
race  track.  Pujuilation  in  1911,  was  3.146,  and  in  1918,  4,000,  which 
is  made  up  of  English,  Irish,  Welsh,  Italians  and  Slavs. 

Fort  Francis,  the  nmst  important  town  in  the  Rainy  River  dis- 
trict, Ontario,  situated  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Rainy  River,  207 
miles  southeast  of  Winnipep.  and  2.52  miles  west  of  Port  Arthur,  and 
is  served  hy  the  mait)  tine  nt  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  It  i"* 
the  centre  of  a  very  important  lumherinp  district,  and  is  a  tourists 
resort  and  sportsman's  head((uarters.  The  town  has  large  lumher 
mills,  that  employ  over  1.000  people,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  an<l  planing 
mill,  which  includes  a  lath  mill,  havinjj  an  output  of  one  million  feet 
daily,  brick  yard,  cement  block  plant,  machine  shop  and  fisheries.  1. 
has  two  hotels,  a  fine  city  hall  and  aruKjries,  a  good  system  of  public 
schools,  library,  rhurches  of  all  tlenominations,  and  two  banks.  Pop- 
ulation in  1911,  1.610,  in  1918.  3.500. 

Fort  Saskatchewan,  a  town  in  Alberta,  situated  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Sa.skatchewan  River,  eij^hteen  miles  nt)rthcast  of  Ed- 
monton and  .-served  by  the  Canadian  Xortheni  Railway.  It  i  a  divi- 
sion headtpiarters  of  the  Royal  North  West  Mounted  Police,  and  for 
years  was  one  of  the  best  known  posts  of  the  west. 

The  town  has  a  good  hotel,  fotir  churches,  a  fine  brick  school, 
town  hall,  provincial  jail,  two  banks,  electric  and  power  plant,  and  its 
industries  include  a  lumber  --ard.  flour  and  grist  tnill.  saw  mill,  two 
brick  yards,  and  four  grain  elevators.     Pojnilation  in  1918,  1,000. 

Fort  William,  an  important  distributing  point  in  the  Tlntnder 
Bay  district,  Ontario. 

It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  I-^ke  Superior,  and 
the  lake  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Canadian  Northern,  Trans- 
continental and  the  Mount  McKay  and  Kakabeka  Falls  Railways.  The 
city  is  three  miles  southwest  of  Port  .Xrthur.  with  which  city  it  is 
connected  by  an  electric  railway.  Winnipeg  is  419  miles  to  the 
northwest,  anl  Montreal  992  miles  to  the  southeast.  The  city  was 
founded  in  1805  as  a  Hudson  i'ay  Trading  post,  and  as  the  Canadian 
Northwest  developed,  the  town's  growth  has  been  rapid  and  in  1907 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  It  is  situated  in  a  district  rich  in  timber 
and  agricultural  products,  especially  grain. 

Thmughfiut  the  neigh!v>rhnnd,  v.^luable  deposits  of  silver,  crsppcr 
and  iron  ores  are  found,  and  among  the  timber  are  good  pulpwood, 
pine,  tamarack,  poplar,  birch  and  jack  pine. 
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Fine  moose  ami  deer,  caribou,  black  anil  brown  bear  arc  found  in 
the  nearby  forest  and  the  waters  are  plentifully  stocked  with  fine 
brook  and  lake  trout,  whicli  makes  the  city  an  ideal  headquarters 
for  sportsmen  from  far  and  luar. 

Fort  William  is  the  greatest  coal  handling  centre  in  Canada,  and 
collects  the  greatest  in  bound  freight  of  any  city  nf  the  Dominion. 

Among  the  city's  industries,  the  eighteen  great  elevators  come 
tirst.  which  have  a  cajKuity  of  .HXOOO.OOO  bushels,  next  in  order  are 
large  flour  mills,  !  iving  a  daily  output  of  15.000  barrels,  the  Canadian 

I      '^er  industries  in- 


\\r,,(  1  arc  grow- 
b-'iiihi.g  supplies 


tar  and  Foundry  i      npany  are  li'catcd  here. 

'  hide,  stove  works,  l.rick  plants,  shipbuihlinj, 

ing  in  importance,  factories  for  making  all  kin 

and  plants  for  naking  heavy  iron  and  steel  impl.  >     nt;. 

The  city  has  several  first  class  hotels,  fift.  •.  •  i:  iliil  churches, 
ten  puMu  schools,  a  coUegeiate  institute,  Y.M.C..\.,  court  hotise,  reg- 
istry office,  thirty-one  miles  of  street  railway,  ten  chartered  banks 
and  thirteen  beautiful  parks,  and  in  general  the  city  is  looked  upon 
as  a  beautiful  summer  resort,  and  is  visited  every  year  i)y  thousands 
of  tourists,  the  atmosphere  being  at  all  times  during  the  summer 
months,  ideal. 

Population  in  1911.  16,400.  in  1918,  25,000. 

Fredericton,  the  ca]  ual  city  of  New  Brunswick,  situated  on  the 
.Saint  John  River,  eiglity-ftmr  miles  from  its  month  and  sixty-seven 
miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Sr.int  John,  and  is  served  by  the  Trans- 
colonial,  Canadian  Pacific  and  .'  odt.icton  and  Grand  Lake  Railways. 
The  river  is  also  navigatable  for  large  sea-going  vessels  as  far  up  as 
Fredericton.  The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  lumbering  district,  and 
important  deposits  of  coal  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

It  is  also  an  important  education.il  centre,  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  and  the  Provincial  Normal  School  being  located  here,  in 
addition  t(j  a  first  class  system  of  public  schools.  The  city  his  many 
first  class  hotels,  seven  beautiful  chtwches.  the  House  of  .\ssembly. 
a  business  college,  Victoria  Hospital,  Dominion  Experimental  Station, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Anglican  Cathedral. 

Fredericton  Is  becoming  an  important  manufacturing  city,  among 
which  lumbering  conies  first,  boot  and  shoe  factories  are  also  import- 
ant especially  the  "shocpacks"  of  rougli  lattned  le.ither,  worn  by  the 
lumbermen.  Tanneries,  farm  implements,  machine  shops,  concrete 
builder's  blocks,  and  cotton  manufacturing,  are  all  worthy  of  mention. 
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The  town  was  founded  in  1740.  and  mikc  1788.  has  been  capital 
of  the  province. 

The  population  in  1911  was  7.208.  in  1918,  8.000. 
Gdt,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  on  the  r.rand  River,  twenty-five 
miles  northwest  of  Hamilton  nn.l  hity-sevcn  miles  southwest  of  Tor- 
onto. The  town  is  served  h^  the  Canadian  I'acil.c  and  (".rand  Trunk 
Railways,  .-ind  electric  lines  which  connect  with  many  of  the  smaller 
t(iwns  throughout  the  district. 

It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultuial  district  and  the  neighbor- 
hood supplies  lumber,  limestone  and  sand. 

The  manufactures  arc  represented  chiefly  by  iron  and  brass  foun- 
dries, shoe  factories  and  saw  mills. 

Gait  has  a  pood  hoiei,  nine  beautiful  churches,  a  good  school 
system,  a  public  library.  Y.M.C.A..  four  larRC  parks  and  six  I  auks. 
Tl  e  town  was  first  sottled  in  1816  and  was  named  in  hon.-r  ..t  John 
Gait,  a  Scotch  author,  an.l  its  populati.m  of  12,000  in  1918,  is  chiefly 
of  Scotch,  with  a  small  mixturo  of  EnRlisb.  Dutch  and  '•.irman 

Gananoque,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  .n  the  north  bank  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River  thirty-four  miles  southwest  of  rrotkulle.  and 
is  sc-ved  by  the  Grand  !  runk  K..ilway  an !  direct  steamship  connec- 
tions with  Toror'o.  M.mtreal.  Rochester  and  all  other  principal  Can- 
adian and  United  States  lake  ports. 

The  town  is  a  very  popular  summer  resort,  and  is  visited  every 
year  by  many  tourists,  both  from  la-iada  and  United  States.  The 
town  has  about  twenty  industrial  establishments,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  ch'.ese  making  plants,  which  arc  supplied  mostly  from  the 
neighboring  c x-ntry.  and  other  industries  include,  small  foundry  and 
machine  shop  produc!<.  !-  at  building  y.rds  and  granite  quarries. 

The  town  was  'ncorrioiated  in  1890.  and  has  three  hotels,  seven 
fine  churches,  one  high  and  three  public  schools,  a  park,  public  library 
and  two  banks.     The  population  in  1918  was  .V804. 

Glace  Bay,  a  coal-mining  town  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  situated  on 
Glace  Bay.  fourteen  miles  oast  of  Sydney.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
Dominion  Coal  Company's  propirtics.  which  employ  over  10.000  min- 
ers, and  has  an  output  of  5.000.000  tons  of  coal  annually. 

The  town  is  served  by  the  Sydney  and  Louisburg  Railway,  and 
freight  steamers  to  Halifax,  and  the  industries  include  mining,  fishing, 
machine  works,  wood  working  factory,  and  railway  ofnces  of  the  byd- 
nty  and  Louisburg  Railway. 
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It  has  a  fine  coal  shipping  harbor  from  which  coal  is  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  Canada,  and  the  surrounding  country  consists  of  a  rich 
farming  district. 

A  Marconi  wireless  station  is  located  hen  ,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world.  The  town  has  two  hotils,  twelve 
churches,  synagogue,  twelve  schools,  one  high  school,  a  mining  school 
and  three  hanks.     Population  in  1918,  16.080. 

Goderich,  the  County  town  of  Huron  County,  Ontario,  situated 
on  Lake  Huron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maitland  River,  l.U  miles  north- 
west of  Toronto  and  eighty  miles  northwest  of  Guelph. 

The  town  is  served  by  branches  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Kaihvays,  and  steamship  connections  with  Detroit,  Sarnia 
and  the  south  and  Upper  Lake  Ports.  Throughout  the  neighborhood, 
large  sup])]ies  of  limestone,  salt,  lumber,  sand  suitable  for  mak- 
ing glass,  and  clay,  suitable  for  tile  and  red  or  white  bricks,  are  f<-md 
and  the  town  is  an  important  distributing  centre,  with  s<  veral  manu- 
facturing establishments,  the  most  important  being,  flour  mill,  foun- 
dry and  m.achine  shop,  two  elevators,  knitting  factory,  lumber  mill, 
organ  and  bath  fixtures,  furniture,  salt  works  ai:<l  shipbuilding 

The  vicinity  in  >vliich  Goderich  is  located,  has  a  most  wonder- 
ful climate,  which  makes  the  town  a  favorite  summer  resort.  It  has 
several  hotels,  tine  schools  and  churches,  and  four  banks.  Population 
in  1011.4.522.  in  1018,5.000, 

Golden,  a  tov.n  in  British  Columbia,  situated  on  the  Columbia 
River,  168  miles  west  of  Calgary,  and  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  The  town  is  the  Northern  Gateway  to  the  rich  Kootenay 
Valley,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  established  a  colony  of 
Swiss  .Alpine  guides  here  in  the  model  village,  "Edelwiss." 

The  lumber  mills  which  are  the  towns  chief  industry,  employ  500 
men,  and  the  town  has  four  hfitels.  four  churchi  ..  puldic  and  high 
schools,  two  banks  and  a  court  house.  Good  fishing  and  big  game 
hunting  are  found  nearby. 

Population  in  1918.  1.100. 

Gruiby,  a  town  in  Quebec,  situated  on  the  Tamaska  River,  fifty- 
five  iiiik.-,  southeast  of  Montreal  and  thirty  miles  north  of  the  Inter- 
national bound.iry  line. 

The  town  is  served  by  the  Central  Vermont  Pailway  and  has 
Electric  Railway  ctmnections  with  Moi  real.  It  is  an  important 
industrial  centre,  with  a  large  rublur  gf)ods  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, that  employs  over  700  people  in  its  various  plants. 
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The  inanui.ictiirinff  of  tuliacco  jirodticts  is  alsn  of  fjreat  import- 
ance, the  other  industries  inchule,  nj^ar  box  factory,  rattan  goods, 
furniture,  carriajje  and  tuaclinicry. 

Granby  was  founded  in  1800,  and  named  in  honor  of  I^rd  Granby. 
It  was  incorjiorated  as  a  town  in  1855,  and  in  1911,  had  a  population 
of  4.750.  in  1918.  5.500. 

Grand  Falla,  a  town  in  \'cw  Rrtniswick.  situated  at  he.id  of  navi- 
pation  on  the  Saint  John  River,  202  iniks  from  Saint  John  and  sev- 
enty-five miles  north  of  Woodstock,  ihe  town  is  served  by  the  Can- 
adian Pacilic  and  National  i  ranscontinentai  Railways,  and  the  beau- 
tiful scenery.  dehj;htful  climate  and  tine  facihlies  for  sliuotin^  and 
hunting,  have  made  Cirand  Falls  a  favorite  pleasure  resort. 

The  town  received  its  name  from  the  falls  which  occurs  in  the 
river  at  this  point  and  is  estimated  to  be  180  feet  in  height. 

In  the  vicinity  is  found  an  abundance  of  lumber  and  pulpwood, 
in  which  moose,  caribou,  deer  and  bear  are  very  jjlentiful. 

The  industries  of  the  town  include  two  lumber  mills,  two  woo<l- 
working  factories,  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  planing  mdl.  and  in  the 
town  are  several  good  hotels,  four  churches,  four  public  and  one  high 
sciiool.  and  two  banks.       Tupulation  in  191).  1.280.  in  1918,  1.750. 

Grand  Forks,  a  city  in  British  Columbia,  situated  on  the  Kettle 
River.  225  miles  e.i~t  of  \'ancouver.  and  served  by  the  Canadian  I'aci- 
tic.  dreat  Northern  and  Kettle  \  alley  Railways.  Kettle  \aliey  in 
which  Grand  r-'ork>  is  situated,  is  notei!  lor  its  rich  loamy  soil,  which 
produces  an  abundance  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  grains,  and  much 
tnnber  and  valuable  deposits  of  minerals  are  also  found  in  some 
sections. 

The  town  is  an  important  railway  centre,  and  has  large  round- 
houses and  machine  sli.ips  of  the  Kettle  \  alley  ar.d  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railwa\  >.  The  (iranby  Smelter,  which  is  located  here,  is  the 
largest  Smelter  in  the  British  Kmpire. 

Othi  r  industrial  est.ablishments  of  importance  are,  iron  works, 
saw  mills  and  nurseries. 

The  citv  h.is  three  good  hotel-,  six  churches,  public  and  high 
sciiools.  hospital.  Provincial  Guvermm  nt  I'.uilding  and  a  SCiO.OOO  Fed- 
eral l>ui)<lmg.     Pojndation  in  1911,  1,577,  in  1918.  2,700. 

Grand  Mere,  a  town  in  Quebec.  sittiate<l  on  the  west  bank  nf  the 
>aint  Maurici  River,  iwenty-sevin  miles  from  Three  Rivers,  and  is 
served  bv  the  C  anailian  Northern  and  C"anadian  .  icific  Railways.  The 
town  is  an  in!;>ortant  manntacturimr  centre,  havng  1  Tge  pulp  ui-d 
paiK-r  mills,  s.'ish  an<l  door  factorie      shirt     and     •    ve-   manufacture 
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It  is  well  supplied  with  good  hotels,  three  churches,  a  convent 
and  high  school  for  boys,  .ind  three  banks. 

Population  in  1911,  4,783,  in  1918,  7,000. 

Grmnd  Pre,  a  beautiful  village  in  King's  County,  Nova  Scotia, 
situated  cm  the  Basin  of  Minas,  fifteen  miles  from  Windsor. 

It  was  from  here  that  the  French  settlers  were  expelled  in  1713,  by 
order  of  the  English,  at  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  War.  It  is  of  this 
incident  that  Longfellow  tells  in  his  "Evangeline." 

Grand  View,  a  town  in  Manitoba,  situated  on  the  Canadian  Xorth- 
ern  Railway,  thirty  miles  west  of  Dauphin. 

It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  farming  district,  and  Duck  Mountain, 
on  the  north  is  heavily  timbered  with  valuable  spruce  in  which  abund- 
ance of  game  is  found.  The  industries  of  the  town  include,  four  ele- 
vators, lumber  mill  and  machine  shop,  and  there  are  four  churches 
and  one  ]>ublic  school.     Population  in  1911,  637,  in  1918,  9(X). 

Guelph,  the  County  town  of  Wellington  County,  Ontario,  situ- 
ated on  the  Speed  River,  forty-eight  miles  west  of  Toronto,  and 
twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Hamilton,  and  served  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways. 

It  is  the  centre  of  a  very  important  stock-raising  section  and  a 
stock  show  is  held  annually,  which  attracts  attention  far  and  wide. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  is  located  here,  which  is  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  school  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  and  its  students 
which  number  about  1,200,  C(jme  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mac- 
donald  InstitiUe.  which  is  a  school  of  domestic  science  for  girls,  is 
Connected  with  the  college. 

The  town  has  ton  public  schools,  a  Collegiate  Institute,  fourteen 
beautiful  churches  and  several  first  class  hotels. 

The  power  derived  from  the  falls  of  the  Speed  River  together 
with  the  electrical  jx)wer  that  Gnclph  receives  from  Niagara  l-'alls, 
maki-  the  town  an  important  mamifacturing  centre  with  eighty  in- 
dustrial establishments  which  have  an  annual  outp\it  valued  at 
SS.OOO.OOO  to  $10,000,000.  which  include,  pianos  and  organs,  sewing 
machine--,  carpets,  clothing,  steel  and  wire  goods,  boc)ts  and  shoes  and 
meat  iirodiicts. 

Guelph  was  foimded  in  1827,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1877.     Population  in  1911.  15.175.  in  1918.  18.000. 

Gull  Lake,  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  situated  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  144  miles  west  of  Moose  Jaw,  and  is 
the  centre  nf  a  grain-grow  mj,'  district. 


The  town  lia-  two 


(.EOCRAPIIY  ■• 

hotels,  four  churches,  a  jnihlic  >chon)  and  two 


I'li'vators.  tiiu'  lumber  yards 


hanks,  and  its  industries  imiude,  seven  e 

hve  hvery   stal>lt-,  ck-ctr.L   lii,ht  plant.  ,.rivatcl>     .wncd.  and  a  saMi 

a»d  door  factory       Iwo  beautiful  parks  are  laid  out  in  the  town. 

Pol.ulatii.n'in  l'»18.  1.200. 

liaihybwy,  n  t.iwn  in  Northern  Ontario,  situated  on  Lake  Tim- 
iskaminR.  !n7  luik-^  ii..rth  of  North  I'.ay.  and  '-erved  by  the  Tim- 
iskaniinj:  and  X.-rtbern  Ontario  Railway,  and  stcanuTs  run  between 
liaikvbury  an<l  other  t.-wns  on  tlw  Lake.  The  town  is  the  judicial 
centre  of  the  liiniskaininn  district,  .md  is  ;i  shippini;  an.l  supply  point 
for  the  famous  i  obalt  section 


Amon^;  its  industries  are  larRe  Ininljer 


ud  >-a\v  mills,  brick  yard, 
and  pulp  plant,  .iikI  the  surroun.linj,'  d.-trict  -  a  Urtile  tarmin),'  r.  ijion 
on  the  north  and  west,  an.l  in  the  vicmity  i-  beautiful  scenery.  Une 
Usliinf,'  and  excell.nt  hunting. 

The  town  ba-  three  hotels,  t\\o  public  an.l  one  separate  and  ..ne 
hit.rb  scho.,1.  one  coiu.nt,  six  churches  and  .i  iic'.\fr:i\  hospital,  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  K.unan  t  athulic  I'.ishop. 

The  touu  alsii  ba->  :i  court  house,  jail  ami  arm.  Ties. 
Population  in  1918.  3,700. 

Hytfax,  the  capital  city  of  Nova  Sc-tia.  and  the  mo't  important 
Canadian  port  on  the  .\tlantic  sealK.ard.  756  miles  east  of  Montreal, 
and  674  ir.iks  cast  of  Ouebe.  Th*  city  was  founded  by  the  British 
in  17-40  as  a  rival  to  the  I'remh  fortre  .s  of  Louisburj,',  and  durinjj  the 
Revolutionary  War.  it  was  an  important  supply  base  for  the  iiritish. 
and  in  the  War  of  1812.  it  was  an  outlittinjj  i-oint  for  privateers 

It  i-'  a  great  fortress  yet,  second  in  stren^rt''  only  to  Quebec,  and 
is  the  chief  naval  station  in  British  N^rth  America 

Halifax  is  an  important  railwav  centre,  it  beinp;  the  terminus  of 
the  Intercolonial,  the  Canadian  TacUic.  the  Haliiax  and  Southwestern, 
and  the  Dominion  .Atlantic  Railways,  and  the  harbor  is  the  finest  in 
the  world,  it  beinp  six  miles  lonj::  J'"'!  ""*"  "'•'<'  ^^ '''*"  ''"''  ''"^''l'  t"outfh 
for  (he  >;reatest  ship-  atL>at.  ilic  l)..mimon  '^jovernment  is  at  pre- 
sent exp.nilini,'  $.in.()(X).(01  in  the  construction  of  new  terminals, 
which  will  make  Halifax  ..ne  of  the  best  . -fuipped  ports  in  the  world. 
The  total  area  ii>ed  will  cover  260  acres. 

The  city  is  also  an  important  manufacturniir  centre,  the  chief  in- 
dustrial (  stablishments  being  in.n  ioun<iries.  iii,i<  hme  sh<ips,  a  cotton 
mill,  the  l.trgest  sugar  relinery  ui  (  airi<la.  at^l  Uxit  and  shoe  fac- 
tories, and  in  KM8.  the  Ini]-e?ia!  Oil  (..-mi-anx  <in«truct.-d  a  large 
$2,000.(XXi  oil  rc!uu  IV  and  plant 
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Miluary  barracks  are  also  Z,?.Ai  "!     '°°"  '""'  °V  "'« 

anK,„/,H.  .d„car„afrn  ,•      Ifrin'Z''-.'  ",';'"'•  "" 

surroumiinirs   niik,.«  if  ,  „       i         ""'•»«-i'^eness  ot  the  city  and  its 
thousands Trroj'rt.VIverrnar  """"""  """'•  "'""  "  "'■'^•'  "> 

Hau°"  °a'2:::;t,J'';\:,,:,:-;\''rT'r'  -'^^  -""-  -  .^e 

iHc  two   soats   cominij-  tueeiher    nut^^i    .u  ■  • 

explode,  winch  dcstroved  over  Lu  cff    h'     t      L  n     *^^'"""•t"'"s   to 

J    .   "K  ^»ice  a>  mam   more  incliuhnp  (,ver  400  hlin.Ip,!  K..  <  n- 
fflassandothcr  del.ris.     Steps  were  t-xUo,.  -.t  .     ,      ^    ^''"'"^ 

^^.«:aK.s„.a™Ae;r;4tk;o;-i--^ 

TT»  city  had  »  population  in  1911  ot  46.619.  and  in  1918  58000. 
Mltoa,  the  countv.srai  of  Wentworth  Coomv  Ontario  ..H 
.nc  „.  the  ,„ost  important  n,a„„,ao,„r,n,  centres  ,n  Can:    "  ' 

Toro'n  n:;  eT,"''.r?;L"f  •  "t?-  "™  """  '"""'"•-  "' 

.u„i,.„„  and  ,,„.,!,:■  :r.::ri™:t-:  ;:%^'S;/iirh:- 

steamsh,,,  connection-  .i,l,  Toronto.  M„„tre,l  and  Fort  uii,,    The 

tt,  ::,  Ohe  r'p,"""r'  """"-    "--ihonse.  Interna     „ 

.  e   clt^^n  ?ld  ?"  V""''"""-"      ""■"  '"•'"""•^^-  "'  i."l...r,a„ce 

are  cotton  and  w.iolei,   factories,  clotliinc   class    elevators    ho„i. 
tobacco  and  .,  ,.reat  variet,  „l  „,„er  manufactnre,:  '  ^"^ 


Halifax    Looking    Toward    Harbor 


ihe  *"lmo"  Adar  Collision  with   Ike  "Ml.   Blanc",  which  Cautad  tha   Halifax 

Diiaitcr  in  1917 
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Ruint   of    St     Joftpph    S^'liool,    Halifax,   ATt^^r    Disaster    in    1917 
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A   Whole   Block   on   loone  Street,  Halifax.   Wiped  Uut   by   Diiailer  of   1917 
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The  educational  facilities  of  the  city  arc  providctl  by  an  excellent 
system  of  public  schools,  a  collegiate  institute,  a  normal  school  an<l 
a  public  library,  and  among  the  most  notable  stru.  tures  are  the  court 
house,  post  office,  armories,  provincial  asylum  tor  the  insane,  the  Con- 
naught  Hotel,  which  was  just  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,000,000,  and  several  fine  office  and  bank  buildings. 

The  city  has  several  parks,  the  largest  and  most  attractive  of 
which  is  Dundurn  Park,  which  contains  the  Wcntworth  Historical 
Society's  Museum,  and  a  magnificient  mimument  is  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  Battle  of  Stoney  Creek,  to  commemorate  the  victory  gained 
bcrc  over  the  American  Forces  in  June,  .J13. 

The  city  was  founded  in  1813  by  George  Hamilton,  in  whose  hon- 
or, the  city  was  named,  and  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1846.  and 
the  population  in  1911  was  81.879.  and  in  1918,  104,491.  making  it  rank 
as  the  sixth  among  the  cities  of  Canada. 

Hanna,  a  town  m  Alberta,  whicli  was  incorporated  in  April,  1914. 
It  is  a  divisional  poi.it  en  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  132  miles 
east  of  Calgary.  It  is  t!ie  centre  of  it.  )ortant  coal  iieds,  which  are 
located  to  the  north  and  south.  The  industries  include  five  elevators, 
four  lumber  yards,  flour  t  lill  and  a  creamery,  and  the  town  has  two 
hotels,  five  churches,  pub'ic  school  and  two  banks. 
Population  in  1918,  900. 

Hanover,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  on  the  Saugecn  River,  forty- 
five  miles  south  of  Owen  Sound,  and  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways. 

It  is  an  important  furniture  manufacturing  centre,  having  eight 
furniture  factories.  The  other  industries  include  flour  and  wooi.  n  mills. 
a  shirt  factory,  and  a  brick  and  cement  works.  The  town  has  three  hot- 
els, nine  churches,  three  schools,  a  public  library  and  two  banks.  Popu- 
lation in  1911.  2.342.  in  1918.  3.300 

Hawkesbory,  a  to.vn  in  Ontario,  situated  on  the  Ottawa  River, 
sixty  miles  northeast  of  Ottawa,  and  sixty  miles  west  of  Montreal, 
and  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Can.idian  Northern  Railways. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  very  important  lumber  section  and  large  supplies 
of  stone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  industries  of  the  town  include 
large  lumber,  pulp  and  pajH-r  mills,  one  of  the  sulphite  paper  mills 
located  here  is  the  largest  in  the  British  Empire.  The  town  has  sev- 
eral hotels,  three  churches,  public  ai>.'.  high  schools,  separate  school, 
an  academy  and  two  banks  Population  in  1911,  4.400,  in  1918.  4.600. 
Herbert,  a  town  in  Sa^katchew.in.  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  eighty  two  miles  west  of  Moose  Jaw 
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The  town  has  five  large  elevators  with  a  capacity  of  140,000  bush- 
els, three  lumber  yards,  three  liveries,  three  motor  liveries,  a  flour 
mill,  and  elevator.  There  are  two  good  hotels,  five  churches.  ,i  six- 
room  public  school,  and  two  banks.  Population  in  1911,  559,  in  1918, 
1,112. 

Hespeler,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  on  the  Speed  River,  nine 
miles  south  of  Guelph.  six  miles  northeast  of  Gait,  and  three  miles 
north  of  Preston.  The  town  is  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  Elec- 
tric Railways,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  good  farming  district. 

The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  woolen  mills,  wood- 
working machinery,  furniture,  stoves  and  furnaces,  textiles,  sash  and 
door  factory,  enamelled  iron  and  lightning  rod  factory. 

The  town  has  two  hotels,  eight  beautiful  churches,  a  good  system 
of  public  schools,  two  banks  and  four  well  laid  out  parks.  Popula- 
tion in  1911,  2.368,  in  1918.  3.000. 

Hieh  RiTer,  a  town  in  Alberta,  situated  on  the  Highwood  River, 
which  flows  t'lirough  the  town.  It  is  forty  miles  south  of  Calgary, 
and  is  served  by  the  Canadi....  Pa  iric  Railway. 

The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  very  rich  mixed  farming  district,  and 
large  deposits  of  co.''l,  clay  and  gravel  are  found  in  the  surrounding 
country  nearby,  ai-.d  oil  has  been  struck  about  fifteen  miles  to 
the  northwest,  but  :.s  yet,  its  importance  is  uncertain.  The  chief  in- 
dustry is  the  storing  and  shipping  of  grain,  the  others  include,  lumber 
yards,  lumber  mill  and  a  creamery. 

TI.e  town  has  'hree  hotels,  five  churches,  two  public  schools,  five 
banks,  a  hospital  and  a  beautiful  seven  acre  park  on  the  river.  Popu- 
lation in  1911.  1.182,  in  1918.  1.400. 

HilUburough,  a  town  '  -.  New  Brunswick,  situated  on  the  TetU- 
codiac  Ri\c  fifteen  'nile?  from  Monctrn.  and  served  by  the  ?^alis- 
bury  and  .Mheri  Railways.  It  is  tht  centre  of  an  important  mining 
centre,  there  being  large  gypsum  mines  in  the  vinicity.  Large  de- 
posits of  oil  and  shale  are  also  found  nearby. 

The  industries  include,  plaster  mills,  carriages,  railway  shops  and 
v.iv.rlworking  factories.  There  are  two  hotels,  three  churches,  public 
and  higl.  school  and  one  bank  in  the  town.  Population  in  1911,  911, 
in  191S,  1  205. 

Hull,  the  county  town  of  Ottawa  County,  Quebec,  situated  at  the 
junolion  of  the  Gatineau  and  Ottawa  Rivers.just  opposite  Ottawa  and 
the  Ridea.i  canal,  and  is  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
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Both  the  Gatincau  and  the  Ottawa  Rivers  arc  important  lopginj; 
streams  and  the  Chaudiere  Falls,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  provides  good 
power  for  the  city's  manufr.ctures.  which  arc  growing  very  rapidly. 
The  products  inc',  /  niatclirs,  cement,  and  packed  meats.  The 
city  has  three  Rood  'i-...'  s  r  ;  XX),000  Roman  <  atholic  College,  gooil 
public  schools,  a  beavtil  i'  [;    <t  ofli<-.     four  hank>  and  a  large  park. 

The  town  w.-js  fonii  i<-  !  f  'A'V*.  aid  incorporated  as  a  city  in  189.V 
In  .April.  1900,  it  was  -  -  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  but  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  the  r .  •  uiatin.  uf  which  the  majority  are  French, 
was  18.222  in  1911.  and  in  1918,  22,000. 

Httmboldt,  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  and  divisional  point  on  the 
Canaflian  Northern  Railway,  situated  midway  between  Winnipeg,  42.S 
miles  southeast,  and  Edmonton,  427  miles  northwest,  and  Saskatoon 
is  sixty  miles  to  the  west. 

It  is  an  important  grain-growing  district,  and  the  chief  industries 
include,  larpe  flour  mills,  grain  elevators,  creameries,  which  have  an 
annual  output  of  250,000  pounds,  and  lumber  yards. 

The  Canadian  Xorthern  Railway  has  a  large  roundhouse  at  this 
point.  Tb.e  town  has  a  beautiful  $65,000  post  ofl'ice,  and  a  $80,000  pub- 
lic school,  and  a  $110,000  court  house,  also  land  title  buil.ii.ig. 

It  is  also  well  su['plied  with  good  hotels,  t'lvc  rcMauirnts,  three 
fine  churches,  city  hospital,  pood  system  of  public  schools,  separate 
and  hitch  schools,  busines;-  college  and  three  banks. 
Pv^pulation  in  1911,  was  8599.  in  !918.  2.400 

HuntsTille,  a  town  in  Ontario,  ,'  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  145 
miles  north  of  Toroiuo.  It  is  a  '  e  ...iful  summer  resort,  and  sur- 
rounded by  den^e  fo!  .^sl,  and  iargv  deposits  ot  mineral  are  found 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  industries  inchuk  :=  tanne'-y.  pi,  -Mg  mill,  IcatV  factory, 
machine  shop  and  three  lumbe.  v.iiiu.  The  to'vn  has  four  good  hotels, 
one.  the  "Wa-Wa."  is  a  beauiiful  siumuir  hotel,  owned  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Rnilway.  six  fine  chu'c'  es  a  public  and  continuation  school,  and 
a  park      Population  in  1918.  2.,^58. 

Indian  Head,  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  forty  mile-  cast  .>f  Regina.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  an  important  grain-growing  district,  and  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment has  an  experimental  farm  and  a  forestry  fanu  located  here. 

The  town  has  ten  large  elevators,  with  a  capacity  of  .356,000 
bushels,  a  flour  mill,  electric  plant,  two  lumber  yard-,  a  newspaper, 
three  livery  stables  and  a  door  and  framing  mill  factory.    There  are 
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also  two  pood  hotelfi,  four  churches,  a  fine  high  school,  drill  hall  and 
two  banks  and  a  beautiful  park  is  laid  out  in  town.  Population  in  1*>18, 
1.500. 

InfCTMll,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  on  the  Thomas  River, 
twenty  miles  cast  of  London  and  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railways,  and  an  electric  railway  runs  to  Woodstock, 
nine  miles  to  liie  northeast.  The  t<»wn  is  an  important  manufactur- 
ing centre,  having  thirty-five  industrial  establishments,  which  include 
a  larpc  condensed  milk  factory,  tool  factory,  furniture,  hay  forks, 
pianos.  nut>  and  machine  screws,  mowers,  reapers,  a  woollen  mill,  two 
prist  mills,  two  builder's  factories,  agricultural  implements,  fruit 
machinery,  fan  mill,  saw  mill,  planing  mill,  fertilizer  plant,  and  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  N'atitms.  two  large  shell  factories  have 
been  erected  which  have  been  une  of  the  leading  industries. 

The  town  has  several  hotels,  a  good  school  system,  many  fine 
churches,  and  four  banks,  and  has  a  good  supply  of  natural  gas,  and 
electric  power. 

Poi.ulation  in  1911.  4,763.  in  1918.  5,500. 

Innisfall,  a  town  in  .Mberta.  on  the  Calgary  an<l  Edmonton  branch 
of  the  (  anadian  Pacific  Railway,  scventy-si.\  miles  north  of  Calgary, 
ami  is  the  centre  of  a  fine  farming  district. 

The  important  industries  include  a  large  saw  mill,  grain  elevator, 
lia\i;ig  a  capacity  of  35.000  bnslicls.  three  creameries,  brick  plan,  and 
lumber  yards.  The  town  has  three  good  hotels,  five  beautiful 
churches,  a  $,10.n(X)  public  school,  a  theatre  and  two  banks.  Popu- 
lation in  1111,  602,  in  1918.  1.200. 

InTemeas,  a  town  on  Cape  Breton  Island.  N'ova  Scotia,  and  the 
terminu;  of  the  Inverness  Railway  and  Coal  Company's  Line,  which 
connects  with  the  Intercolonial  Railway  at  Port  Hawkesbury. 

Tt  i-  an  important  coal-mining  centre,  and  the  collieries  are  the 
main  siii»port  of  most  of  the  inhabitants. 

Good  deposits  of  gypsum  and  fine  clay  are  found  in  the  vicinity, 
and  in  the  Margaree  District,  eighteen  miles  away,  there  is  beautiful 
picturesque  scenel^  with  goo<i  trout  fishing.  The  town  has  a  fine 
bathing  beach,  two  hotels,  two  churches,  four  public  schools,  and  a 
bank.     Population  in  1911.  2.719.  in  1918.  3.500. 

Joliatte,  the  county  town  of  Joliettc  County.  Quebec,  situated  on 
the  L'Assomption  River,  thirty-six  miles  north  of  Montreal,  and  140 
miles  southwest  of  Quebec,  and  is  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Canadian  Northern  Railways 
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It  is  thr  Cfiitrr  of  a  lar^ji-  a^i i.iiltiir.il  <li«trict.  and  tlio  J"liottc 
I'*alls  (»n  tlif  I.' \>'«iMii|iiiciii  Ki\tr  ami  Sliawiiiipaii  l-alls.  on  the  Saint 
Manrice  Ki\tr.  Mipply  t\ri'll«iit  |(ou»t  for  tlio  many  indnstrirs  of  the 
town,  wliirli  incliKlf  tivi-  lai>rr  tohacco  factorii->,  woollen,  Intnber, 
Jurist  and  p.-ipiT  mill-.,  riolliinjj  antl  hisciiit  factorii'>>,  and  repair  shops 
of  the  Canadian  N'ortlu-rn  Railway. 

Tin-  t.>v,n  h.i"'  a  licmtifnl  $80,0(11)  Honiinion  (ioverninent  l)uild- 
inj;,  I'oiirl  house,  i;iic  fit\  i.all,  ;»  hcatitifid  Roman  I'atliolic  ('athc<lr:il, 
till'  I'.isliop's  palace  aiid  .i  welt  ei|iii|>ped  hospital.  Jolictte  is  also  an 
im|io'tant  tdiuatioual  te-nrt'.  haviitji  liesides  its  pnhlic  atid  separati" 
schools,  a  seminary  ami  ciMuiMit  f'lr  k''""'-.  ^md  .Saint  X'iatens  ('ollene 
for  hoys,  which  was  t'-e  lirst  scho..|  ,,\  the  (Trder  estahlished  in  Can- 
ada. The  town  was  founded  in  IHIO.  ,ind  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
186.V     Topnlatioi.  m  |Oll.  (\M(>.  in  1'>1S,  O.nOO. 

Kjunloopt,  .1  city  in  I'.ritish  (  olnmhia.  which  is  the  chief  settle- 
ment in  the  Thompson  \'alKy.  It  is  situated  on  the  main  line  oi  the 
Canadian  I\u-il'C  and  the  t  anadi.iu  Northern  Railways,  250  miles  cas-t 
of  \  anconver,  and  ,^'X)  miles  nest  of  Calpary,  at  iln'  junction  yf  tho 
north  and  south  hranches  of  the  I  liompsoii  l\i\cr.  hoth  of  which  are 
navitjahle  for  sotnc  tlistance.  The  city  i^  an  important  supply  centre 
for  a  lurpe  inininjj  niul  ranchirif,^  district,  and  its  line  climate,  jfood 
tishin);.  and  excellent  vhootrni^.  makes  it  an  ideal  centre  for  many 
sp<irtsmen.  It  is  also  the  jfovermneiit  centre  witi>  a  Domiidon  lands 
office,  a  pri.A'incial  rejjistry  office  and  a  'ininty  court  house,  and  the 
city  has  a  larpe  $50.(X)0  llyilro-l'lcctric  plant,  owneil  hy  the  city.  coM 
stor.i}.^e  and  ice  plant,  machine  shop,  foundry,  larjje  hrick  yard,  sash 
and  door  factory  and  two  newspapers.  It  also  has  several  first  cJass 
hotels,  puhlic  and  luLdi  school>,  two  private  schools.  Roman  Catholic 
convent,  hospital,  old  men's  home,  and  five  hanks,  and  in  the  Revel- 
.stoke  Tark.  there  is  a  jum]>ini;'  site,  -.vhich  out-ranks  the  faiMoii-. 
lilmnedal  Hill  in  N'orwiy,  Itu-  (own  w.is  settled  in  1811  as  a  trad 
iiifj  post  of  the  Northwi'-.t  t  omp.my.  and  in  the  early  <la^•s.  it  >jreu 
slowly,  hut  after  the  mines  in  this  section  were  ofiened,  it  devvloped 
rapidly  and  was  incorporated  a  citv  in  W)2.  I'oiudation  in  I'Jll. 
.1772.  and  in  1918.  .S..s 

Kamsack,  a  town  iii  Saskatchewan,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  ,\ssi!iil>oine  an<l  White  S;tnd  Rivers.  2,')  miles  wL--<t  of  Winnipe).'. 
and  is  served  hy  the  Canadian  Nortlierti  K.iilwav  It  i^  ati  impurt.nit 
commercial  and  distril>i:ii'ij:  centre  of  :;  rii.h  inixeil  farmintr  district, 
and  ships  laii;e  ijuantities  of  host's  and  cjittle. 
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Throughout  the  surrounding  vicinity,  good  fishing  and  hunting 
grounds  are  found,  and  at  Island  Lake,  the  Dominion  Government 
has  established  an  ideal  summer  resort  which  affords  good  boating, 
and  bathing  on  a  fine  sandy  beach. 

The  industries  of  the  town  incl  'de  three  large  elevators  with  a 
capacity  of  105,000  t^ushels,  two  lumber  yards,  brick  yard,  and  a 
wholesale  oil  distributing  plant.  It  also  has  two  good  hotels,  three 
churches,  two  large  bri':k  schools,  public  library,  theatre  and  bank, 
and  fair  grounds  whichhavea  good  half-mile  race  track.  Population 
in  1911. 473,  in  1918,  1,450. 

Kaslo,  a  town  in  British  Columbia,  situated  on  the  west  shore  of 
Kootenay  Lake,  and  terminus  of  the  Kaslo  and  Slocan  Railway.  It 
is  also  served  with  steam-boat  connections  with  Nelson,  which  is 
forty-two  miles  to  the  south.  The  district  surrounding  Kaslo  is 
noted  for  its  valuable  fruit  crops,  which  obtained  the  highest  award 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Exhibition,  in  London,  England, 
in  1905. 

In  the  vicinity,  large  deposits  of  zinc,  lead  and  copper  are  found 
and  the  forest  contains  valuable  stands  of  cedar.  The  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  town  are  lumber  and  saw  mills,  and  it  is  well  supplied  with 
good  hotels,  four  beautiful  churches,  public  and  high  schools,  a  news- 
paper and  a  bank.    Pouulation  in  1911,  722;  in  1918,  1,200. 

Kelowna,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of  British  Columbia,  situated 
on  the  east  shore  of  Okanagan  Lake,  sixty-four  miles  north  of  Pen- 
ticton  and  eighty  miles  south  of  Sicamons.  It  is  served  by  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  which  makes  steamer  connections  at  Ok- 
anagan Landing. 

The  town  is  the  centre  of  an  important  fruit-growing  district, 
which  is  especially  famous  for  its  apples,  and  fine  vegetable  gardens 
are  also  found  throughout  the  vicinity. 

The  principal  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  city  make 
boxes  and  basket-^  pack  the  fruit,  either  fresh  or  preserved,  or  make 
it  into  jams  to  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  Western  Canada,  there  are  also 
two  saw  mills,  two  planing  mills,  and  t\v  evaporating  plants,  and  the 
city  has  three  hotels,  five  fine  churches,  one  high  and  two  public 
and  two  private  schools,  a  general  hospital  and  three  banks. 

Facing  the  lake  frontage,  the  city  has  a  beautiful  exhibition  park 
in  which  there  is  a  race  track.  Population  in  1911,  1,663,  in  1918, 
3,100,  including  the  immediate  district,  6,000. 

Kenora,  formerly  known  as  Rat  Portage,  a  town  in  the  Rainy 
River  district,  Ontario,  and  situated  on  Lake  of  the  Woods.     It  is 
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served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  126  miles  east  of  Winnipep. 
and  193  miles  northwest  of  Fort  William.  It  is  the  commercial  in- 
dustrial and  governmental  centre  of  the  Kenora  district,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  lumbering  centres  in  Ontario. 

Gold  is  also  found  nearby,  and  sportsmen  find  the  streams,  lakes 
and  forest  in  the  vicinity,  good  fishing  and  hunting  grounds,  which 
make  Kenora  a  very  popular  summer  resort. 

The  industries  include  a  number  of  large  lumber  mills,  flour  mills, 
two  boat  factories  and  two  tie  mills. 

The  town  has  several  first  class  hotels,  a  beautiful  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  five  beautiful  churches,  a.  good  system  of  schools,  well 
equipped  hospital,  court  house  and  jail. 

Population  in  1911,  6,158.  in  1918,  7,000. 

Kentville,  the  county  town  of  Kind's  County,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the 
Cornwallis  River  and  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway,  seventy-one 
miles  northwest  of  Halifax,  and  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  village  of 
Grand  Pre,  which  was  made  famous  by  Longfellow's  "Evangeline." 

Kentville  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Cornwallis  and  Anna- 
polis valleys,  which  are  famous  far  and  wide  for  their  excellent  fruit 
growing  orchards. 

The  Dominion  Government  has  an  experimental  farm  located 
here  and  it  is  also  the  site  of  a  provincial  sanitarium,  a  militia  camp 
and  county  academy. 

The  leading  industries  of  the  town  are ;  carriage  factories,  gaso- 
line engines  and  milling  machinery,  two  saw  mills,  cooperage  and 
foundry.      Good  salmon  fishing  is  also  carried  on. 

The  town  has  two  hotels,  five  beautiful  churches,  good  schools 
and  two  banks.     Population  in  1911,  2,304,  in  1918,  2,500. 

Kerrabert,  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  220  miles  northwest  of 
Moose  Jaw,  227  miles  southeast  of  Edmonton,  and  145  miles  south- 
west of  Saskatoon,  situated  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  rich  grain-growing  district,  and  good  duck  and  goose 
shooting  is  found  very  plentiful  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  also  a  judicial 
centre  for  this  district. 

The  industries  include  four  elevators,  cem»  nt  block  plant, 
machine  shop.  Government  creamery  which  has  an  output  of  18,000 
pounds  of  butter  per  week,  three  lumber  yards,  two  oil  distributing 
plants  and  a  who.'esale  fruit  house. 

The  town  has  two  good  hotels,  three  churches,  a  $30,000  brick 
school,  two  banks,  two  recreation  parks,  exhibition  grounds  and  race 
track.     Population  in  1918,  1,100. 
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Killarney,  a  town  in  Manitoba,  on  the  Pembina  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  164  miles  southwest  of  Winnipeg,  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  mixed  farming  section  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  the 
Turtle  Mountain  region. 

There  is  a  Government  Experimental  Fruit  Farm  located  here, 
and  the  town  has  an  exhibition  held  annually. 

The  industries  include  four  elevators,  a  creamery,  flour  mill,  two 
lumber  yards,  a  sash  and  door  factory,  one  machine  shop  and  a  elec- 
tric light  and  power  plant.  The  town  has  three  hotels,  four  churches 
good  schools,  two  banks,  town  hall  and  court  house.  Population  in 
1911,  1,010,  in  1918,  1.200. 

Kincardine,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  100  miles  north  of  London  and  160  milcc  west  of  Toronto. 

It  is  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  has  steamship  con- 
nections with  Cleveland,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  all  other  important 
Great  Lake  ports.  Throughout  the  surrounding  country  is  a  rich 
mixed  farming  district,  and  large  supplies  of  sand,  clay,  marl,  lime- 
stone and  salt  are  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Kincardine  is  also  a 
favorite  summer  resort,  supplying  good  bathing,  boating  and  fishing. 

The  industries  include,  bridge  and  boiler  works,  pork  packing, 
sash  and  door  factory,  two  salt  mills,  and  chain,  furniture  and  knit- 
ting mills. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  good  hotels,  four  fine  churches, 
high  and  public  schools,  a  Carnegie  library,  city  hall,  and  two  parks 
Population  in  1918,  was  2,500. 

Kinderaley,  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  and  i  divisional  point  on  the 
Saskatoon  and  Goose  Lake  branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway, 
126  miles  southwest  of  Saskatoon  and  200  miles  east  of  CaJgary. 

It  is  a  judicial  centre  and  an  important  distributing  point  for  a 
very  prosperous  agricultural  distict,  which  produces  large  yields  of 
flax  and  wheat.  The  industries  of  the  town  include  flour  mills,  large 
elevators  with  a  capacity  of  120,000  bushels,  three  lumber  yards!  three 
oil  companies  distributing  warehouses,  five  implement  warehouses,  a 
harness  maker  and  four  liveries. 

The  town  has  two  hotels,  four  churches,  a  $30,000  school,  theatre, 
two  hospitals,  two  banks  and  an  adequate  electric  lighting  system. 

Population  in  1911,  456.  in  1918,  1223. 

Kingston,  the  county  town  of  Frontenac  County,  Ontario,  at  the 
eabtern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
enter  the  Saint  Lawrence  River 
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It  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Rideau  Canal  and  the  position  of  the 
city,  makes  it  a  point  of  call  for  all  steamers  sailing  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River,  and  the  Great  Lakes  on  this  route. 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  a  large  harbor,  which  is  sheltered  by 
two  islands,  Wolfe  and  Simcoe. 

Kingston  is  also  served  by  three  great  main  lines  of  railways,  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk.  It  is 
163  miles  northeast  of  Toronto,  and  117  miles  southwest  of  Montreal, 
and  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  the  chief  industries  of 
which  are  boat  building,  building  of  locomotives  and  railway  rolling 
stock,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  leather,  pianos  and  tiles. 

There  are  also  four  large  elevators  in  the  city,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hoodarefound  large  feldspar  and  mica  mines.  The  total  value  of  its 
manufactured  products  amount  to  about  $5,000,000  annually. 

The  city  is  an  important  educational  cei.ire,  having  the  Queen's 
University,  which  was  founded  in  1814,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Royal  Military  College  of  Canada,  founded  in 
1886,  the  School  of  Mining  and  the  Eastern  Dairy  School,  as  well  as  the 
regfular  public  schools,  in  which  a  good  thorough  system  of  education 
is  given.  It  also  has  a  beautiful  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  Cath- 
edral, several  first-class  hospitals,  a  Dominion  Penitentiary,  and  the 
Rockwood  Asylum  for  lunatics.  The  city's  population  in  1911,  was 
18,874;  in  1918,21,000. 

Kitchener,  until  1916,  known  as  Berlin,  is  the  county  town  of 
Waterloo  County,  Ontario,  sixty-three  miles  west  of  Toronto,  and 
thirty-five  miles  west  of  Hamilton,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The 
city  also  has  electric  railway  connections  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  at  Gait,  which  is  twelve  miles  to  the  southeast.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  but  the  town  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  centres  in  Canada  for  its  size,  the  total 
annual  output  amounting  to  about  $10,000,000,  and  includes,  furniture 
shirts,  and  collars,  rubber  goods,  leather,  buttons,  boots  and  shoes, 
trunks,  clocks  and  gasoline  engines. 

Among  the  town's  educational  institutions  is  Saint  Jerome's 
College,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  founded  in  1865,  and  five  public 
schools,  a  collegiate,  and  technical  school,  all  of  which  stand  high  in  the 
educational  field. 

The  town  has  several  hotels,  seventeen  beautiful  churches,  a  pub- 
lic library,  general  hospital,  which  is  well  equipped,  nine  banks  and  a 
large  city  park  and  ball  grounds. 
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The  city  owns  and  operates  the  street  railway,  water,  sewerage, 
electric  light  and  gas  supplies  of  the  town. 

The  largest  percentage  of  the  population  of  the  town  and  the 
surrounding  country  are  of  German  birth  or  descent,  which  caused 
considerable  comment  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Nations  in  1914, 
that  finally  brought  about  a  movement  to  have  the  former  name  of 
Berlin  cha  iged  to  Kitchener,  in  honor  of  the  great  British  military 
leader,  who  lost  his  life  while  on  an  important  mission  to  Russia  on 
behalf  of  the  War. 

This  change  of  name  was  made  voluntarily  by  the  people  them- 
selves, as  evidence  of  their  loyalty  to  Canada  and  the  British  Empire. 
In  1911,  the  city  had  a  population  of  15,196.  and  in  1918,  19,266. 

Lachine*  a  suburb  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  situated  on  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River  at  the  Junction  of  Lachine  Canal,  and  is  served  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways. 

The  town  is  an  important  commercial  and  industrial  centre,  and  is 
the  receiving  and  shipping  point  Tur  all  the  water  commerce  between 
Montreal  and  the  West.  Enormous  hydro-electric  power  is  also  gen- 
erated here  by  the  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  supplies 
Montreal  and  the  surrounding  vicinity,  with  power  for  manufacturing 
and  other  purposes. 

The  most  important  industrial  establishments  in  Lachine  are  the 
electric  light  plants,  steel  mills,  foundries,  car  and  boat  building  plants. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  first-class  hotels,  seven  beautifui 
churches,  an  English  and  Roman  Catholic  hospital,  French  and  English 
high  and  public  school  and  seven  banks.  In  1689,  the  place  was  com- 
pletely burned  and  the  inhabitants  massacred  by  the  Iroquois  Indians, 
but  it  was  rebuilt  and  in  1872  was  incorporaated  as  a  town,  and  as  a 
city  in  1909.  Population  in  1911,  10,699,  and  in  1918,  16,000,  most  of 
whom  are  Canadians. 

Lacombe,  a  town  in  Alberta,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
eighty  miles  south  of  Edmonton,  and  112  miles  north  of  Calgary. 

It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  has  a  Dominion 
experimental  farm,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Alberta  Industrial  College, 
which  has  about  300  students. 

Eight  miles  to  the  west,  is  Gull  Lake  Beach,  a  popular  summer 
resort,  with  several  fine  summer  cottages  and  two  hotels.  The  indus- 
tries of  Lacombe  include  an  elevator,  two  grain  warehouses,  flour  mill, 
pump  works,  three  lumber  yards,  harness  works,  and  five  implement 
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agencies,  and  the  town  has  two  good  hotels,  four  good  churches,  and  a 
public  and  high  school. 

Population  in  1911,  1.029,  in  1918.  1,800. 

Ladner,  the  principal  town  of  the  Delta  district,  British  Columbia, 
situated  on  the  south  arm  of  the  Fraser  River,  and  served  by  steamers 
to  New  Westminister,  twelve  miles  distance,  and  the  Government  has 
a  free  ferry  service,  sailing  directly  to  Vancouver,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles. 

It  is  the  centre  of  a  fine  mixed  farming  district,  and  in  the  vicinity 
is  found  excellent  fishing  and  pheasant  shooting  grounds. 

The  leading  industries  are  large  saw  mills,  salmon  canneries,  eva- 
porated fruit  factory,  two  grist  mills,  milk  condensing  company  and 
the  waterworks  system,  which  is  owned  by  the  town.  Two  good 
hotels  are  located  here,  and  five  beautiful  churches,  six  good  public 
schools  in  the  district,  and  a  bank.  Population  in  1911,  900,  in  1918. 
1,000,  for  the  district,  2,000. 

Lacbrsmith,  a  city  on  the  east  shore  of  Vancouver  Island,  British 
Columbia,  on  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  fifty-eight 
miles  northwest  of  Victoria,  and  fourteen  miles  south  of  Nanaimo.  All 
freight  for  Vancouver  Island  is  transferred  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  ferry  from  Vancouver  to  Ladysmith. 

It  is  an  important  coal-mining  centre,  and  oyster  cultivation  is  an 
important  pursuit. 

Valuable  mineral  deposits  are  also  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  industries  include  a  large  copper  smelter,  shingle  mill,  boat 
building  plant  and  aerated  water  works,  fishing  and  hunting.  The  city 
has  several  good  hotels,  four  churches,  one  high  and  two  public  schools 
and  two  banks. 

Ladysmith  has  had  a  rapid  growth  since  1901,  at  which  time  the 
population  was  only  700,  in  1911,  3,295,  and  in  1918,  3,800. 

Leamington,  the  southernmost  town  in  Canada,  situated  on 
Lake  Erie,  in  Essex  County,  Ontario.  It  is  served  by  the  Michiga: 
Central  and  Pere  Marquette  Railways,  and  an  electric  line  running 
to  Windsor.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  very  rich  agricultural  dis- 
trict, wliich  products  abundance  of  tobacco,  small  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. A  great  deal  of  capital  is  invested  in  the  tobacco  industry 
throughout  this  district,  of  which  Leamington  is  the  centre,  and  the 
town  has  the  largest  early  vegetable  hothouse  in  Ontario. 

The  industries  of  the  town  include  manufacturing  of  baskets, 
handles,  cigars,  foundries,  machine  shop  and  planing  mill  products. 
Natural  gas  and  oil  are  also  found  in  the  vicinity. 
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The  town  is  attractively  laid  out  with  fine,  shady  streets,  and  bean 
tiful  residences  and  Sea  Cliff  Park,  a  delightful  outing  place  on  the 
coast,  is  owned  by  the  town.   Population  in  1911,  2,632;  in  i'>18,  3,664. 

Lethbridge,  the  most  important  city  of  the  Medicine  Hat  district, 
Alberta,  and  third  in  size  for  the  province. 

It  is  situated  on  Belly  River,  126  miles  south  of  Calgary  and  764 
miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  and  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
being  the  divisional  point  on  the  Crow's  Nest  branch. 

The  town  is  an  important  railway  centre  and  distributing  point  for 
the  mining  and  lumbering  district  throughout  southeastern  British 
Columbia.  The  locality  surrounding  Lethbridge  is  well  adapted  to 
mixed  farming  and  produces  valuable  live  stock,  poultry,  grain  alfalfa, 
wool,  clay  and  large  quantities  of  coal  which  is  mined  from  five  large 
collieries,  which  employ  about  2,000  people. 

The  town  lies  in  the  dry  belt  and  a  large  area  in  the  vicinity  is  v 
irrigated,  and  a  Dominion  experimental  farm  is  located  here.     The  ii. 
dustries  of  the  town  include  several  machine  shops,  iron  foundry,  brVk 
yard,  sash  and  door  factories,  flour  mills,  brass  foundry  and  boot  and 
shoe  factories. 

The  town  has  several  first-class  hotels,  eight  beautiful  churches, 
four  public  schools,  a  high,  manual  training  and  separate  school,  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  court  house.  Dominion  Lands  office  and  district  headquart- 
ers of  the  Royal  North  West  Mounted  Police.  It  al.so  has  a  beautiful 
eight  acre  park  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  city  is  governed  by 
three  commissioners,  including  the  Mayor,  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1890,  and  as  a  city  in  1906.  Population  in  1911,  8,050  in  1918 
9.437. 

Levis,  the  county  town  of  Levis  County,  on  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River,  opposite  the  city  of  Quebec.  It  is  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk, 
Quebec  Central  and  Intercolonial  Railways,  and  by  ferry  service  to 
Quebec  city,  and  by  steamer  connections  on  the  river  routes. 

It  is  a  very  picturesque  town  well  elevated  above  the  Saint  Law- 
rence and  has  many  interesting  old  homes. 

The  town  is  strongly  fortified  and  is  protected  by  batteries  crown- 
ing the  heights  from  which  Quebec  was  bombarded  in  1759. 

The  industries  include  tanneries,  boat  makers,  ship  yards,  knitting 
factory,  foundry,  planing  mill,  wax  tapers,  cigars,  saw  mill  and  mach- 
ine shop.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  five  good  hotels,  a  good 
school  system  including  a  classical  college  having  over  700  students,  a 
convent  for  girls  and  a  well  equipped  hospital  and  four  banks.  Popu- 
lation in  1911,  7,452,  in  1918,  8,400, 
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LindMy,  the  county  town  of  \'ictoria  County,  Ontario,  situated 
on  the  ScugoR  River,  which  is  navij^ablc  and  provides  steamer  con- 
nections with  the  'ircnt  Canal.  It  is  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  sixty-nine  miles  northeast  of 
Toronto.  It  is  an  important  lumber  centre,  and  the  vicinity  has  beau- 
tiful scenery,  good  fishing  and  excellent  hunting. 

The  leading  industries  include  a  large  trade  in  lumber,  grain  and 
flour,  woolen  mills,  machinery  manufacturing,  chemical  works  and  a 
Government  arsenal  and  munition  plant  is  under  construction,  that 
will  employ  2,000  people. 

Lindsay  has  four  good  hotels,  four  public  schools,  one  separate 
school,  convent  and  collegiate  institute,  five  banks,  and  a  loan  and 
savings  company.     Population  in  1911,  6.964,  in  1918,  8,000. 

Listowel,  a  town  in  Perth  County,  Ontario,  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways.  It  is  becoming  an  important  manu- 
facturing centre,  the  most  important  of  which  are  two  builders  fac- 
tories, chairs,  pianos,  furniture,  vinegar  factory,  tile  factory,  flour  and 
oatmeal  mill,  creamery,  knitting  mill  and  cigar  factory,  and  a  large 
spinning  plant  is  under  construction.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
four  good  hotels,  seven  churches,  two  schools,  and  three  banks. 

Population  in  1918.  2,289. 

Liverpool,  the  county-town  of  Queen's  County,  Nova  Scotia,  situ- 
ated on  the  Mersey  River.  12  miles  southwest  of  Halifax,  and  served 
by  the  Halifax  and  Southwestern  Railways. 

The  town  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  is  the  centre  of  a  good 
fishing  and  hunting  district,  and  has  extensive  trade  in  fish  and 
lumber. 

The  other  industries  of  note  include  tanneries,  pulp  mills,  wood 
working  plant,  paper  mill,  carriage  factory  and  shipbuilding. 

It  has  four  good  hotels,  five  chirches.  county  academy  and  two 
banks.    Population  in  1911,  2,100;  in  1918,  2.300. 

London,  the  county-town  of  Middlesex  County,  and  an  important 
commercial  centre  of  Western  Ontario.  It  is  situated  on  the  Thames 
River,  114  miles  southwest  of  Toronto,  and  twenty-three  miles  north 
of  Lake  Erie.  London  is  servefl  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railways,  and  a  city  o\  led  railway  running  to  Port  Stanley, 
where  steamer  connections  are  made  with  all  Canadian  and  United 
States  lake  ports. 

The  city  has  a  good  system  of  electric  railways  with  several 
radial  lines  running  out  of  the  city  in  all  directions.  London  is  grow- 
ing in  importance  as  a  distributing  centre,  and  among  its  numerous 
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manufacturing  establishments  which  employ  between  12,000  tol3.000 
people,  are  large  iron  and  brass  foundries,  factories  for  making  bis- 
cuits, candy,  cigars,  stoves,  clothing  and  boilers,  chemical  and  print- 
ing houses.  There  are  also  large  wholesale  houses  located  here,  and 
the  produce  market  i  an  important  part  of  the  city's  trade  sellinjr 
as  it  does,  over  $2,000,000  worth  of  fresh  country  products  annually, 
of  which  the  cheese  alone  amounts  to  about  $1,000,000. 

The  most  imposing  structures  of  the  city  are;  the  post  office 
custom  house,  city  hall.  Masonic  Temple,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  building  the 
Armories  and  Wolseley  Barracks,  the  Victoria  and  Saint  Joseph's 
hospitals,  an  asylum  and  a  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  orphan- 
ages and  a  home  for  aged  people. 

The  city  is  also  an  important  educational  centre,  having  the 
Western  University.  Huron  College,  Normal  School,  Saint  Peter's 
Seminary,  a  collegiate  institute,  an  industrial  and  arts  school  med- 
ical and  business  colleges  and  a  public  library.  It  is  also  the  seat  of 
an  Anglican  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop.  The  city  is  well  supplied 
with  first-class  hotels,  and  among  the  several  public  parks.  Spring- 
bank  Park  is  the  most  important. 

The  city  was  founded  in  1826  by  Peter  McGregor,  a  Highland 
Scotchman,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1854. 

The  population  in  1911,  was  46,300,  and  in  1918,  60,000. 
Louuburg,  a  town  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  eastern  end  of  Cape 
Br'  on  Island,  and  beautifully  situated  on  a  fine  harbor,  that  i    open 
n     che  year.     It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Sydney  and  Louisburg  Rail- 
way, twenty-five  miles  from  Sydney. 

The  town  is  of  great  historical  interest,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
points  of  attack  throughout  the  war  between  England  and  France  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  ruins  of  the  old  fortifications  still  re- 
mam  andarevisited  every  year  by  hundreds  of  tourists. 

The  many  lakes  and  streams  in  the  vicinity  supply  excellent  trout 
fishing  and  fine  yachting.  The  chief  industries  of  the  town  are  lob- 
ster packing,  fish  curing,  deep  sea  fishing  and  lumbering.  There  are 
two  hotels,  five  nice  churches,  two  schools  and  a  bank.  Population 
in  1918,  1,006. 

LmnMleii,  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  twenty  miles  northwest  of 
Regina,  on  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.lt  is  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  richest  grain  sections  of  the  northwest. 

The  town  has  four  large  elevators  and  flour  n.iiis  as  its  lead- 
ing industries,  and  one  hotel,  three  churches,  public  school  and  bank 
Population  m  1911,  695.  in  1918,  900. 
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LoBMibarff,  the  county-town  of  Luncnburf*  County,  Nova  Scotia, 
situated  on  a  small  bay  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  seventy  miles  southeast 
of  Halifax  and  served  by  the  Halifax  and  Southwestern  Railway. 

The  surrounding  vicinity  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery,  fine 
boating,  fishing  and  shooting,  and  the  harbor  is  well  fitted  to  accomo- 
date the  largest  steamships. 

Commercial  fishing  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  town,  and  em- 
ploys about  2,000  people,  using  150  fishing  vessels  in  the  fleet.  The 
other  industries  of  note  are  ship  building,  cooperages,  iron  foundry, 
stove  foundry,  two  machine  shops  and  lumbering. 

The  town  has  a  large  established  fish  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  a  growing  trade  with  Western  Can- 
ada. It  has  two  hotels,  six  churches,  county  academy,  public  school 
and  two  hanks.  The  town  was  settled  by  Germans  in  1753.  and  'ill 
retains  a  distinctly  German  atmosphere.     Population  in  1918,  2/00. 

Madeod,  an  important  town  in  southwestern  Alberta,  .uated 
on  Old  Man  River,  108  miles  south  of  Calgary,  and  132  miles  west  of 
Medicine  Hat.  The  town  is  the  junction  point  for  the  ("row's  \cst 
Pasa  and  the  Calgary-Maclccjd  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  is  now  constructing  a  line 
to  Macleod,  and  will  have  a  divisional  point  here. 

It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  farming  and  ranching  district,  and  some 
attention  is  given  to  coal  mining,  and  natural  gas  is  supplied  the 
town  from  Bow  Island. 

The  leading  industries  include  large  grain  elevatnrs,  flour  mills 
and  warehouses,  and  the  neighborhood  supplies  coal,  bi  ilding  stone, 
brick  clay,  and  cement  block. 

The  town  has  three  good  hotels,  four  churches,  two  public  and 
separate  schools,  and  one  high  school.  It  is  a  judicial  district,  and  the 
headquarters  of  a  division  of  the  Royal  North  West  Moun  d  Police, 
the  town  was  founded  in  1874,  and  was  incorporated  in  1892.  The 
population  in  1911,  was  1,844,  in  1918,  1,811. 

Magrath,  a  town  in  Alberta,  situated  on  Pot  Hole  Creek,  twenty- 
two  miles  south  of  Lethbridge,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It 
is  a  Mormon  settlement  and  has  a  fine  church  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  grain-growing  and  livestock 
district,  which  includes  large  flocks  of  sheep. 

The  countrj'  in  the  vicinity  of  Magrath  is  under  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  irrigation  system,  and  the  industries  include  six  large 
elevaf^rs.  iwo  lumber  ya  ds,  and  a  creamery. 
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There  are  tun  hotels,  public  ami  high  schools,  picture  theatre 
and  two  banks.     Population  in  1911,  995,  in  1918.  1,400. 

Mahooe  Bay.  a  town  in  Nova  Scotia,  seven  miles  from  Lunen- 
burg and  forty-f.ve  miles  by  steamer  to  Halifax.  The  town  is  served 
by  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  and  is  noted  for  its  f\ne  scenery. 

Throughout  the  neighborhood,  hard  and  soft  woods  are  found 
as  well  as  deposits  of  gold,  tin  and  manganese. 

Moose,  partridge  and  woodcock  hunting  arefound  in  the  vicinity 
and  the  streams  are  \vell  stocked  with  salmon  and  trout  and  deep  sea 
fishmg  is  carried  on  off  the  coast. 

The  industries  include,  block  and  oar  factory,  carriages,  tannery, 
sash  and  door  factory,  shipbuilding,  yacht  and  small  boat   factory 
The  town  has  two  hotels,  five  churches,  a  bank  and  a  high  school 
Population  in  1918,  1,600. 

Maiaonnrave,  a  city  in  Quebec,  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
R.ver,  three  miles  east  of  Montreal,  and  served  bv  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  Canadian  Northern,  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways,  and  has 
steamship  connections  with  all  important  ocean  and  lake  ports.  It 
IS  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  having  thirty- four  large  in- 
dustrial establishments,  which  include  large  can  factories,  spool  cot- 
ton, iKon  shoes,  shoe  machinery,  bridges,  wall  paper,  and  biscuit 
factory,  the  total  output  being  valued  at  more  than  $20813  774  an- 
nually, which  makes  the  town  rank  sixth  among  the  manufacturing 
centres  of  Canada.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  Redbank  Stone  Quarry 
which  turns  out  1,500  tons  a  day,  used  in  making  macadam. 

The  town  has  frood  hotels,  four  churches,  seven  schools,  and  five 
banks.    Population  in  1911,  18,684;  in  1918,  34.856. 

Maide  Creek,  an  important  distributing  and  shipping  point  in 
Southwestern  Saskatchewan. 

It  is  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
eiphty-tive  miles  southwest  of  Swift  Current,  and  sixtv-three  miles' 
east  of  Medicine  Hat.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  mixed  farn.ing  district 
and  among  its  chief  industries  are  large  grain  elevators,  farm  imple- 
ment warehouses,  flour  mills  and  lumber  vards.  There  are  three 
hotels  located  here,  four  churches,  a  public  school,  and  two  banks,  an 
armory,  park,  agrciultural  grounds,  hospital  and  opera  house 
Population  in  1911,  936;  in  1918,  2,000. 

Meaford,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  on  Nottawasaga  Bay,  an 
arm  of  Georgian  Bay.  and  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,' 115 
miles  northwest  of  Toronto,  twenty-one  miles  northwest  nf  Collirg- 
wood,  and  eighteen  miles  east  of  Owen  Sound. 
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Nelaon,  B.C. 


A   Winter    Scene    in    the    Kootenay    District 
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Blowine  Off  «  G«>  Well   in   Medicina  Hat,  Alia. 
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It  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  apple-growing  district,  which 
makes  the  chief  industries,  apple  shipping,  evaporating  plants,  and 
canning  factories.  The  other  industries  include  box  factories,  hard- 
wood floors,  mantle,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  flour  mill,  furni- 
ture, blankets  and  yarns,  tannery  and  two  cooper  shops. 

The  town  has  two  hotels,  five  churches,  high  and  public  schools, 
town  hall,  armory,  and  two  banks.  Population  in  1911,  2,811;  in 
1918.  3.300. 

Medicine  Hat,  a  city  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Alberta,  and 
popularly  known  as  the  "Gas  City,"  from  the  extensive  gas  fields  in 
the  vicinity.  It  is  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  C'.'inadian  Pacilic 
Railway,  180  miles  east  of  Calgary,  258  miles  west  of  Moose  Jaw,  and 
657  miles  west  -  '  Winnipeg.  The  city  will  also  be  served  by  the 
Canadian  North  Railway  in  the  near  future,  as  a  line  is  now  under 
construction  from  Hanna  to  Medicine  Hat. 

The  city  is  an  important  flour-milling  centre,  and  lies  in  a  rich 
farming  region,  and  throughout  the  vicinity  are  found  the  greatest 
natural  gas  fields  in  the  world,  of  which  the  city  itself  owns  twenty 
large  wells. 

Enormous  quantities  of  lignite  coal  and  fine  ilay  are  also  found 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Medicine  Hat  is  becoming  an  important  manufacturing  centre, 
having  flour  mills  turning  out  over  8.000  barrels  of  flour  a  day.  large 
linseed  oil  mills,  clay  and  cement  products,  pumps,  farm  implements, 
iron  rolling  mills,  brass  factory,  six  large  lumber  yards  and  several 
enormous  grain  elevators. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  fine  post  office, 
the  armory,  a  large  Roman  Catholic  convent,  and  the  General  Hospi- 
tal, which  is  well  equipped. 

The  city  has  several  first-class  hotels,  eleven  beautiful  churches, 
nine  public  schools,  four  large  public  parks  and  seven  banks,  and  a 
Catholic  Hospital  and  Technical  High  Schoolareto  be  erected  shortly. 
Medicine  Hat,  like  most  of  the  Western  cities,  has  had  a  remarkable 
growth;  its  population  in  1901  was  only  1,570,  while  in  1911  it  was 
5,608,  and  in  1918.  it  was  9,269. 

Melford,  a  town  in  Central  Saskatchewan,  situated  on  the  Win- 
nipeg-Prince Albert  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  494 
miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg,  eighty-five  miles  west  of  Hudson  Bay 
Junction,  and  sixty-two  miles  east  of  Prince  Albert. 
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It  is  an  important  distributing  centre  for  a  rich  and  extensive 
mixed  farming  district,  which  ships  large  quantities  of  hogs,  cattle 
and  horses  every  year. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  are  found  unlimited  forests,  con- 
taining valuable  stands  of  spruce,  tamarack,  black  and  white  poplar, 
and  an  abundance  of  gravel  is  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Its  principal  industries  are  grain  elevators,  lumber  yards,  farm 
implement  agencies,  hardware  and  g-eneral  stores,  machine  shops, 
and  a  Government  creamery.  The  town  has  a  large  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment building,  a  $60,000  High  School,  four  fine  churches,  armory, 
fair  grounds  containing  a  half-mile  race  track,  and  three  banks.  It 
is  a  customs  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  Dominion  lands  office.  Popula- 
tion in  1911.  599;  in  1918,  1,800. 

Mdita,  a  town  in  Manitoba,  situated  on  the  Souris  River,  and 
served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  eighty-five  miles  southwest 
of  Brandon. 

Recent  exploring  has  developed  indications  of  natural  gas  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  extensive  grain  fields  are  in  the  vicinity. 

The  chief  industries  are  four  large  elevators,  flour  mill,  brick 
plant,  maLhine  shop,  two  lumber  yards  and  a  creamery. 

The  town  has  two  hotels,  three  churches,  a  Collegiate  and  High 
School,  Land  Titles  Office,  two  banks,  and  three  beautiful  parks,  one 
of  which  is  on  the  Souris  River  and  used  extensively  for  picnics. 
Population  in  1911,  690;  in  1918,  900. 

Melville,  a  divisional  point  on  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  in  Saskatchewan.  It  is  also  on  the  Regina-Melville  branch, 
which  is  extended  to  connect  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  at  Pas. 
The  town  is  located  279  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg,  188  miles 
northeast  of  Saskatoon,  and  98  miles  northeast  of  Regina.  It  is  the 
centre  of  an  important  farming  district  and  throughout  the  Qu'Ap- 
pellc  Valley  nearby,  shooting,  boating  and  fishing  facilities  are 
excellent. 

The  chief  industries  are  the  large  elevators,  a  flour  mill,  Govern- 
ment creamery,  and  two  oil  distributing  warehouses,  and  the  town 
has  three  hotels,  seven  beautiful  churches,  four  public  schools,  a 
Lutheran  College,  hospital,  two  banks  and  two  public  parks,  and  a 
beautiful  town  hall,  completed  in  1912  at  a  cost  of  $75,000. 

The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  judicial  district,  and  was  founded  in 
1907.    Population  in  1911  was  1,816;  in  1918,  it  was  2,100. 
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Merritt,  a  town  in  British  Lulumbia,  situated  in  the  Nicola  \al- 
ley,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nicola  and  Coldwatcr  Rivers,  and  served 
by  the  Kettle  Valley  Railway.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  stock-raising 
and  mixed  farming  district,  and  throughout  the  vicinity,  gypsum, 
sand  and  gravel  are  found. 

Valuable  deposits  of  coal  are  found  nearby  and  the  Nicalo  Val- 
ley is  noted  for  its  extensive  fruit  orchards. 

The  chief  industries  of  the  town  are  several  large  collieries,  cop- 
per plant,  and  brick  yard.  There  are  three  hotels,  five  churches,  pub- 
lic and  high  school,  and  two  banks. 

Population  in  1911,  703;  in  1918,  1.500. 

Merritton,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  on  the  Welland  Canal,  and 
.■icrved  by  the  Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways,  and  by 
an  electric  railwa^'  to  St.  Catharines. 

It  is  becoming  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  and  is  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  famous  Niagara  fruit  belt. 

The  industries  are :  Rentwood,  rubber,  Presto-lite,  three  large 
paper  mills,  carbide  factory,  foundry,  wire  rope  works,  and  a  plan- 
ing mill.  The  town  has  two  hotels,  four  churches,  two  schools,  and 
a  bank.    Population  in  1918.  2,200. 

Midland,  a  town  in  Simcoe  County.  Ontario,  situated  on  an  arm 
of  Georgian  Bay,  192  miles  north  of  Toronto,  116  miles  northeast  of 
Peterboro,  and  3i  miles  northwest  of  Orillia.  It  is  served  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  has  steamer  connections  with  Parry 
Sound  and  other  ports  on  Georgian  Bay.  The  town  is  an  important 
manufacturing  centre,  having  large  lumber  and  planing  mills,  and 
sash  and  door  factory,  a  shell  factory,  woollen  mill,  flour  mill,  engine 
works,  blast  furnace,  three  large  elevators,  and  two  shipbuilding 
yards.  It  has  four  hotels,  five  churches,  one  high  and  four  public 
schools  and  three  banks.  .\n  important  Government  wireless  station 
is  located  here,  and  a  large  steel  shipbuilding  plant  and  copper  refin- 
ery is  under  construction.     Population  in  1911.  4,663;  in  1918,  7,500. 

Minnedosa,  a  town  in  Manitoba,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  province,  situated  on  the  Little  Saskatchewan  River,  which  is  not 
navigable.  It  is  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  134  miles 
west  of  Winnipeg  and  79  miles  west  of  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  51 
miles  north  of  Brandon.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  northern  judicial 
district. 

Throughout  the  vicinity  is  a  rich  grain  growing  country,  and  the 
chief  industries  are  large  grain  'evators.  several  important  luni'  r 
mills,  railway  shops  and  electric  power  plant.    It  has  two  good  hot>  -, 
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five  churches,  good  public  schools  and  two  banks,  an  armory,  erected 
in  1912,  a  post  office  and  customs  house,  completed  the  following  year, 
and  a  court  house.  Minnedosa  was  founded  in  1883  by  Edwin  Oliver 
Denison,  and  has  gradually  grown  until  now  it  is  a  very  important 
distributing  centre,  with  a  population  in  1911  of  1,483,  and  in  1918 
1,900. 

Moncton,  a  city  in  New  Brunswick,  and  second  in  size  in  the 
province.   It  is  situated  on  the  Petitcodiac  River,  which  flows  irto  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  twenty-five  feet 
of  water.     The  city  is  185  miles  northwest  of  Halifax  and  89  miles 
northeast  of  St.  John.     It  is  served  by  the  Canadian  Government 
Railways,  which  have  their  general  headquarters  for  the  entire  sys- 
tem located  here,  and  their  repair  shops  are  the  largest   industrial 
establishment  in  the  town,  and  between  2.000  and  3,000  people  are 
emi)loyed,  who  receive  in  wages  from  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000  a  year. 
The  other  industries  include  a  large  trade  in  lumber,  agricultural 
implements,  hardware,  woollen  goods,  flour,  biscuit,  leather,  hats, 
caps,  and  other  articles  of  clothing,  wire  fences,  aerated  waters  and 
woodenware  of  various  kinds.    Moncton  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
large  gas-producing  fields  of  the  Dominion,  and  is  the  only  city  in 
the  east  that  burns  natural  gas  as  fuel.    The  most  noteworthy  struc- 
tures of  the  city  are,  the  combined  city  hall  and  market,  completed 
in  1916,  the  Y.M.C..\.  building,  the  post  office,  .\berdeen  High  School, 
the  General  Ilosnital,  erected  in  1904,  and  the  offices  of  the  Govern- 
ment railways. 

The  city  has  two  first-class  hotels,  eight  beautiful  churches,  four 
public  schools,  five  banks,  and  two  parks. 

Population  in  1911,  11,345;  in  1918,  14,000. 

Montreal,  the  largest  city  in  Canada,  is  situated  on  the  Island  of 
Montreal,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  is  164  miles  southwest  of 
Quebec,  950  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  420  miles  north  of 
New  York  City.  The  island  upon  which  Montreal  is  situated,  is  about 
thirty  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide  at  the  widest  point,  and  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers. 

Its  most  prominent  feature  is  Mount  Royal,  whose  peak  is  763 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  from  which  the  city  takes  its  name.  The 
entire  island  is  covered  with  prosperous  farms,  towns,  villas,  and  the 
great  city  which  raises  in  a  gentle  slope  from  the  river  to  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  In  front  of  the  city  is  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  fully 
two  miles  wide  at  this  point.  The  city  has  a  river  frontage  of  about 
nine  miles,  and  runs  back  from  it  from  four  to  seven  miles. 
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Montreal,  Looking  North-west 


Montreal  Boy  S  :outt  Lining  Up  for  Ini pection 
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Th'  characteristic  features  of  the  city  alonjy  the  river  front  arc 
the  large  grain  elevators,  extensive  freight  sheds,  hugh  cranes,  and 
network  of  railroad  tracks.  The  harbor  has  wharfag'"  for  ninety-two 
ocean-going  vessels,  and  ample  facilities  are  proviucd  for  handling 
cargoes  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Montreal  is  the  chief  commercial  centre  of  the  Dominion,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ocean  navigation, 
and  is  the  natural  port  of  exchange  between  the  ocean  and  midland 
navigation. 

Two  of  the  great  railway  systems,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  have  their  general  headquarters  located  here,  and 
the  Intercolonial  and  Canadian  Northern  Railways  also  serve  the 
city,  as  do  the  New  Vork  Central,  Central  Vermont,  and  several 
other  lines  from  the  United  States. 

The  Victoria  Jubilee  bridge,  constructed  over  the  St.  Lawrence, 
has  a  length  of  one  and  one-quarter  miles  between  abutments,  and 
contains  tracks  for  electric  cars,  driveways  and  walks,  in  addition  to 
the  railway  tracks. 

As  a  manufacturing  centre,  Montreal  takes  an  important  i)lace, 
having  an  output  of  about  $200,000,000  annually.  The  leadins^  pro- 
ducts include  textiles,  leather  and  leather  goods,  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products,  iron  and  steel  products,  paper  and  printing,  and  the  city  has 
the  largest  grain  mill  in  the  British  Empire,  which  has  a  cap.acity  of 
6,000  barrels  every  twenty-four  hours.  Altogether,  the  city  has  over 
1.400  industrial  establishments. 

,\s  a  financial  centre,  Montreal  is  the  most  important  in  Canada, 
and  ranks  si.xth  among  liie  cities  on  the  .\merican  continent  in  its 
bank  clearings,  which  amount  to  about  $3,750,000,000  annually. 

The  principal  business  streets  of  the  city  are  Notre  Dame,  St. 
Paul,  St.  James,  Craig,  St.  Catharine,  McGill,  Blaury,  Ontario,  and 
Wellington.  St.  Lawrence  street  form  the  divisions  between  the  cast 
and  west  sections,  und  was  formerly  considered  the  dividing  line 
between  the  French  and  the  English  parts  of  the  city,  and  Sherbrooke 
street  and  the  streets  along  the  mountain-side,  are  noted  for  their 
fine  residences. 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  public  parks,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  attractive  being  Dominion  Park,  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  between  Windsor  and  Cathedral  streets. 

This  park  is  beautifully  laid  out  in  walks,  lawns  and  flower  beds, 
and  is  considered  by  some  travellers  to  l>e  one  of  the  must  beautiful 
squares  in  the  world. 
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Mount  Royal  Park  is  the  largest,  with  an  area  of  460  acres,  and 
contains  beautiful  drives,  footpaths  and  many  shady  nooks,  where 
one  may  stroll  amid  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers. 

Throughout  the  city  many  fine  monuments  are  found,  among 
which  are  Hibert's  fine  bronze  statue  of  Maisonneuve,  the  founder  of 
the  city,  which  is  located  in  the  Place  d'Armes ;  a  monument  of  Lord 
Nelson,  the  hero  of  Trafalgar,  located  in  Jacques  Cartier  square;  a 
bronze  statue  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  in  Domjnion  Square,  and  in 
the  same  square  is  located  a  beautiful  monument  to  the  Strathcona 
Horse,  which  served  in  the  Boer  War.  Many  other  beautiful  monu- 
ments and  statues  are  located  throughout  the  different  parks  of  the 
city. 

Montreal  is  a  city  of  many  fine  buildings,  among  which  is  the 
great  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  which  faces  the  Place  d'Armes,  and  is 
said  to  rank  second  in  size  among  the  great  cathedrals  on  the  Ameri- 
'"'n  continent.  Among  the  others  which  might  be  mentioned  are  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  which  is  a  fine  example  of  Corinthian  architecture ; 
the  St.  James  Cathedral ;  the  Royal  Trust  Building,  a  modern  granite 
structure ;  the  Royal  Bank,  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Molson's  Bank,  and  the  Merchants'  Bank,  the 
Place  Viger  Hotel,  and  the  Commercial  High  School  Building. 

The  city  is  an  important  educational  centre,  and  has  two  dis- 
tinct school  systems,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  each 
having  their  own  boards  of  commissioners. 

The  leading  educational  institution  is  McGill  University,  which 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  school  system,  and  the  next  in  im- 
portance is  Laval  University,  which  is  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic school  system.  There  are  several  other  colleges  in  the  city,  and 
normal  schools,  theological,  medical,  law,  and  techincal  schools,  and 
several  valuable  libraries  are  connected  with  the  educational  institu- 
tions, and  a  new  public  library  is  now  being  erected  for  the  city's  use. 
Jacques  Cartier  was  the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  site  of 
Montreal.  He  sailed  up  the  river  in  1535,  and  discovered  the  Indian 
town  of  Hochelaga,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  next  white  visi- 
tor was  Samuel  Champlnin,  who  reached  this  point  in  1611,  and  at 
once  recognized  the  advantages  of  the  place  for  a  trading  post  and 
the  site  of  a  future  city. 

The  island  in  front  of  the  present  city  he  named  St.  Helen's,  in 
honor  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  first  French  woman  to  come  to 
America.  The  city  was  not  founded,  however,  until  1643,  at  which 
time  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve,  Paul  de  Chamedy,  with  Father  Vimont 
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and  about  sixty  followers,  landed  on  May  18,  where  the  court  house 
now  stands,  and  named  the  settlement  Ville  Marie.  The  settlement 
soon  became  an  important  post  for  trading  with  the  Indians.  The 
first  plans  for  layinp  out  the  city  were  drawn  up  in  1762  and  up  to 
1763,  the  town  was  an  important  factor  in  the  affairs  of  New  France. 

At  this  date,  the  Treaty  of  1763  was  signed  and  all  Canada  came 
under  the  British  rule.  During  the  next  few  years  the  growth  of  the 
town  was  slow,  but  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  it  took 
on  more  life,  but  rapid  growth  did  not  start  until  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  1860  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Allan  Steamship  Line,  the  first  transatlantic  line  to  enter  its 
port.  From  that  time  on  the  city's  growth  has  been  steady,  and  in 
1911,  it  had  a  population  of  470,480,  and  in  1918,  with  its  suburbs, 
715.000. 

Moose  J«w,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  situated  on  Thumber  Creek,  in  the  Province  of  Saskatche- 
wan. It  is  300  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  and  438  miles  east  of  Calgary, 
42  miles  west  of  Regina,  and  110  miles  east  of  Swift  Current.  The 
city  is  served  by  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
by  important  branches  of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railways.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  greatest  wheat  belt  in  North 
America,  and  is  the  natural  receiving  and  shipping  point  *or  millions 
of  bushels  every  year,  and  has  one  of  the  three  largest  interior  storage 
elevators,  with  a  capacity  of  3,500,000  bushels,  owned  by  the  Dom- 
inion Government,  and  also  several  large  elevators  privately  owned. 

The  flour  mills  in  Moose  Jaw  have  a  daily  capacity  of  5,000 
barrels,  and  the  other  industries  include  slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing houses,  munitions,  large  and  important  railway  yards  and  shops 
that  employ  about  2,0(Xj  j  -pie.  and  many  wholesale  houses  which 
use  the  city  for  a  distributing  point  for  territory  covering  a  radius  of 
200  to  300  miles. 

The  city  is  nicely  laid  out  and  has  a  number  of  attractive  build- 
ings, the  most  noteworthy  being  the  post  office,  erected  in  1915, 
costing  $300,000;  the  armories,  costing  $150,000,  and  completed  in 
1914 ;  the  public  library,  and  the  Y.W.C.A.  building.  Other  structures 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  Collegiate  Institute.  St.  Andrew's  Presby- 
terian Church,  Zion  Church,  the  Land  Titles  Office,  the  General 
Hospital,  Saskatchewan  College,  and  the  Hammond  Block  and  Wal- 
ter Scott  Building,  both  of  which  are  in  the  business  district. 

It  also  has  several  very  attractive  parks  and  a  river  drive  which 
beautifies  the  city,  and  the  river  supplies  good  boating  and  bathing. 
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The  city  has  several  first-class  hotels,  nine  public  schools,  and  eleven 
chartered  banks,  and  its  electric  street  railway  was  the  first  con- 
structed in  the  province. 

The  town  was  settled  in  1883,  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1903.  and 
adopted  the  commission  form  of  government  in  1912. 

It  has  had  a  remarkable  prowth.  from  a  population  of  1  538  in 
1901.  to  13.823  in  1911,  and  17,000  in  1918. 

Nanaimo^  a  city  in  British  Columbia,  located  on  the  east  shore 
of  Vancouver  Island,  and  served  by  the  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Rail- 
way, now  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  two  boats 
ply  daily  from  X'ancouver.  It  is  forty  miles  west  of  Vancouver  and 
seventy-two  miles  north  of  Victoria,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  coal  min- 
ing district.  The  coal  fields  in  the  vicinity  cover  an  area  of  300  square 
imles  and  are  tN  largest  and  richest  in  Hritish  Columbia,  and  sup- 
plies the  prov.i.  .  with  more  than  half  the  coal  it  uses  It  is  these 
extensive  coal  fields  that  gave  the  city  its  popular  name  "Coal  City  " 
Lumber.  fishing  are  also  carried  on  extensively,  and  the  cit'v's 

excellent  r  makes  it  an  important  shipping  centre. 

Amonj,         industries,  mining  comes  first,  followed  by  two  large 
saw  mills,  tuo  sash  and  door  factories,  fishing  and  curing  establish- 
ments, steam  laundry  and  aerated  waterworks,  two  machine  shops 
a  foundry,  and  three  brick  plants.  ' 

The  city  has  two  good  hotels,  six  beautiful  churches,  a  fine 
high  school  and  six  public  schools,  a  Roman  Catholic  convent  and 
three  banks.  The  Dominion  Government  has  a  biological  station  on 
Departure  Bay.  which  is  a  short  distance  from  the  city  There  is 
also  a  customs  house  and  County  Court  House  located  there. 

Nanaimo  was  founded  in  1836  as  a  trading  post,  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  has  grown  steadily  ever  since,  being  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1874.  The  population  in  1911  was  8.306.  and  in  1918.  8,500. 
Napanee,  the  county  town  of  the  United  Counties  of  Lennox  and 
Addmgton.  t  IS  situated  on  the  Napanee  River,  which  is  navigable 
to  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  The  town  is  135  miles  east  of  Toronto  and  28 
miles  west  of  Kingston,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Northern 
Railways.  It  ,s  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  farming  district,  which 
supplies  materials  for  the  tou-n's  creamery  and  cannery,  and  the 
neighborhood  supplies  abundance  of  brick  and  cement  clays. 

The  town  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  containing  foun- 
dry and  machine  shops.  g:ist  mills,  cannery,  brick  and  tile  plants 
planing  mills,  motor  boat  works,  two  saw  mills,  carriage  factory  and 
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creamery.  There  are  several  good  hotels,  five  beautiful  churches, 
good  public  schools,  colle^'iate  institute,  armories,  race  track,  park, 
and  three  banks. 

The  population  in  1911  was  2.807;  in  1918,  4,000. 

Nacpawa,  a  town  in  Manitoba,  situated  on  White  Mud  River, 
r.nd  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  in  which  the  summer 
fair  of  the  Xorth\vt'>t  .Agricultural  ;tnd  .\rt  Association  is  held  annu- 
ally. The  Riding  Mountains  in  the  vicinity  provide  excellent  big 
game  shooting. 

It  is  a  divisional  point  on  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  and 
is  also  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacitic,  a  short  liwe  running  between 
Winnipeg  and  Edmonton,  134  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  61  miles  west 
of  Portage  la  Priarie,  and  17  miles  east  of  Minnedosa. 

The  industries  include  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  shops, 
a  large  oatmeal  mill,  a  machine  shop,  brick  yard,  creamery,  and  sash 
and  door  factory.  The  town  owns  '.'.le  electric  light  plant  and  water- 
works, and  has  three  hotels,  four  churches,  two  pubHc  schools,  and  a 
new  $40,000  hospii„l.  erected  in  1916.  two  banks,  and  three  wholesale 
houses.     Population  in  1911,  2,945;  in  1918,  3.100. 

New  Glaagow,  a  town  in  the  north  central  part  of  Nova  Scotia, 
situated  on  the  East  River,  which  is  navigable  for  small  steamers 
plying  between  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  mainland. 

It  is  104  miles  northeast  of  Halifax  and  42  miles  northeast  of 
Truro,  and  served  by  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  The  town  is  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  most  important  coal-mining  and  manufacturing 
communities  in  Canada,  and  the  neighborhood  supplies  an  abundance 
of  coal,  limestone,  iron  ore,  hardwood,  and  spruce.  The  most  import- 
ant of  its  many  industrial  establishments  are  the  head  office  and 
main  plant  of  the  Xova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Company,  the  Eastern 
Car  Company,  which  builds  all  types  of  steel  and  wooden  freight 
cars  and  employs  3,500  people ;  the  Maritime  Bridge  Company,  boiler 
works,  mining  tool  factory,  steel  and  wire  fencing,  glass  and  brick, 
and  in  1915,  a  large  shell  factory  was  erected. 

New  Glasgow  has  several  good  '  sds,  fine  schools,  many  nice 
churches,  Aberdeen  Hospital,  and  three  banks.  The  town  was  founded 
in  1785  and  incorporated  in  1875. 

Population  in  1911,  6,383;  in  1918,  9,000. 

New  Liskeard,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Timmiskaming,  and  served  by  the  Timmiskaming  and  Northern  Ont- 
ario Railway,  five  miles  north  of  Haileybury,  and  ten  miles  north  ef 
Cobalt.     Steamers  run  on  the  lake  and  give  connections  between 
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New  Liskeard  and  other  lake  ports.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  well  settled 
agricultural  district,  and  the  neighborhood  supplies  large  quantities 
of  pulp  wood  and  clay.  The  leading  industries  include,  large  saw 
mills,  a  grist  mill,  foundry  and  brick  plant.  The  town  has  four 
hotels,  five  churches,  separate,  public  and  high  .schools,  public  library, 
theatre,  hospital  and  two  banks.  The  electric  light  and  waterworks 
are  owned  by  the  town. 

Population  in  1911,  2,106,  in  1918,  4,000. 

Ncwmarkat,  a  town  in  York  County,  Ontario,  situated  on  the 
Holland  River,  thirty-four  miles  northwest  of  Toronto. 

The  town  is  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  an  electric 
railway  runs  to  Toronto.  It  is  a  growing  commercial  centre,  and 
the  neighborhood  is  a  good  farming  region. 

The  industries  include,  flour  mills,  lumber  yards,  wooden  ware 
and  canned  goods.  There  are  a  couple  hotels,  good  schools,  several 
fine  churches  and  three  banks. 

Population  in  1911.  2.996.  in  1918,  J,400. 

New  Westtninuter,  the  third  largest  city  in  British  Columbia. 
It  is  situated  on  'he  north  bank  of  the  Eraser  River,  fourteen  miles 
southeast  of  Vancouver,  and  sixty  miles  directly  northeast  of  Victoria. 

The  Canadian  Pacific,  Canadian  Northern  and  Great  Njrthern 
Railways  serve  the  city,  and  the  British  Columbia  Electric  line  runs 
from  Vancouver  through  New  Westminister  to  Chilliwa'"k,  and 
steamers  of  the  largest  size  call  at  the  port,  which  is  the  only  fresh 
water  port  in  Western  Canada. 

The  Fraser  River  at  this  point  is  world  famous  for  its  salmon 
fisheries,  and  the  city  has  about  forty  salmon  canneries,  making  it 
one  of  the  most  important  canning  towns  in  the  world.  The  city 
and  the  Fraser  River  banks  are  well  dotted  with  large  and  important 
saw  mills,  which  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  the  other 
large  industrial  plants  include,  shingle  mills,  box  factories,  machine 
shops,  car  shops,  creameries,  fruit  canneries,  shipbuilding  yards  and 
munition  factories. 

The  city  is  well  laid  out  and  has  several  fine  buildings,  which 
include  the  large  public  hospital,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  the 
beautiful  high  school,  Carnegie  Public  Library  and  the  Westminister 
Trust  Block.Other  public  buildings  include,  the  government  buildings, 
a  penitentiary  and  provincial  as'yum  for  the  insane. 

New  Westminister  was  founded  in  1859,  and  was  ni  aed  by  Queen 
Victoria  in  honor  of  the  ancient  city  of  Westminister,  now  a  part  of 
London,  England.     Tt  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1872,  and  up  to 
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1885,  at  which  time  Vancouver  was  (oundcil,  it  wus  the  must  import- 
ant settlement  on  the  mainland  of  the  Province.  In  1889  the  city 
suffered  a  big  loss  from  a  tire  which  practically  destroyed  the  busin. 
district.  It  has  been  rebuilt  and  now  has  several  first-class  hotel- 
nineteen  beautiful  churches,  a  good  school  system,  Columbian  College, 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Seminary  and  boys  school,  fine  public 
library,  two  hospitals,  /.rmory,  Roman  Catholic  Orphanage,  three 
theatres,  five  banks  and  several  beautiful  public  parks.  The  city 
owns  the  electric  light  and  water  system. 

Population  in  1911.  13,199,  in  1918,  22,000. 

Nfaic*>*  Falbt  a  city  in  Welland  County,  Ontario,  formerly 
known  as  Gifton  or  Suspension  Bridge.  It  is  situated  on  the  Niagara 
River  just  below  the  worlds  famous  Falls. 

The  city  is  served  by  the  « .rand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific,  Cana- 
dian Northern,  Michigan  Central,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern. 
Wabash  and  Erie  Railways,  and  is  located  twenty-four  miles  north- 
west of  Buffalo.  The  river  at  this  point  is  crossed  by  three  great 
bridges  which  connect  the  town  with  the  city  of  the  same  name  in 
New  Yoi*.  State.  The  city  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  park,  which 
was  named  in  honor  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  has  an  area  of  154  acres. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  parks  in  the  world,  and  from  it,  a  magnifi- 
cient  view  is  obtained  of  the  Falls,  which  thousands  of  tourist  come 
from  the  world  over  every  year  to  see.  The  park  is  the  centre  of 
the  excellent  boulevard  system  that  extends  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Ontario,  running  along  the  Niagara  River. 

The  city  is  becoming  an  important  manufacturing  centre  con 
tatning  many  branch  industries  of  large  -American  concerns.  The. 
Falls  are  the  means  of  furnishing  unlimited  power,  and  the  ind'  >  t-i,  1 
establishments  produce  cereal  breakfast  foods,  graphite,  cj  .M. 
silver  ware,  iron  and  steel,  leather  and  leather  goods,  paper  bv  •■ . 
hosiery,  hats,  suspenders,  automobile  accessories,  creamery,  br.  V. 
yards,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  cranes  and  hoists. 

Throughout  the  neighborhood,  large  deposits  of  limestone,  brick 
clay,  building  sand  and  gravel  are  found. 

The  city  is  gfrowing  very  rapidly,  and  is  well  supplied  with  good 
hotel  service,  fine  schools  and  several  beautiful  churches.  Popu- 
lation in  1911.  9.248.  in  1918,  12,000. 

North  Battleford^  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  situated  on  the 
Saskatchewan  River  at  its  junction  with  Battle  River. 
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The  town  is  served  by  tlic  C  anadian  Northern  Railway,  573  miles 
northwest  of  Winnipeg,  and  254  miles  southeast  of  EdnK)nton.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  lar.sfe  ijrain-growing  section  that  raises  chiefly 
wheat  and  oats,  some  of  which  are  shipped  away  to  distant  markets. 

Twenty-two  miles  north  is  a  popular  summer  resort.  Jack  Fish 
Lake,  where  many  summer  cottages  are  built.  The  chief  industries 
include,  flour  mill,  sash  and  door  factory,  aerated  waters,  bricks, 
creamery  and  two  elevators,  and  the  town  is  well  supplied  with  good 
hotels,  a  public  and  separate  school,  a  beautiful  $150,000  Collegiate 
Institute,  $50,000  Government  Building,  .Vmory,  five  banks  and  well 
equipped  hospital.     Population  in  1911,  2,105,  in  1918,  3,275. 

North  Sydney,  a  town  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Cape  Breton, 
Nova  Scotia.  It  is  situated  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  fifteen 
miles  northwest  of  Sidney.  It  is  the  centre  of  important  fishing 
grounds,  which  furnish  the  livelihood  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
population.  The  coal  mines  in  tlie  vicinity  arc  also  of  great  import- 
ance, and  the  other  industries  include,  granite  works,  planing  mills, 
machine  shops,  aerated  water  works,  stove  foundry,  and  ship  rejiair- 
ing  yards.  The  large  coal  docks  make  the  town  an  important  lum- 
i".Tin^'  port.  '"':'■;-■  n  ■■  •'■<•■  ■  !-.rt"I:.  ':■•■>  .-l-itrclics.  good  schools  and 
two  banks.    Population  in  1911,  5,418;  in  1918,  6,000. 

North  Vancouver,  a  city  in  British  Columbia,  two  miles  from  and 
directly  opposite  the  city  of  \'ancouver,  of  which  it  is  a  residential  and 
industrial  suburb.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Burrard 
Inlet,  and  served  by  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern,  the  ne\.'  railway  which 
will  open  to  settlement  a  vast  district  in  the  interior  of  the  province. 

There  is  also  a  twenty  minute  ferry  service  between  Vancouver 
and  North  Vancouver,  and  a  bridge  is  soon  to  be  built  at  the  Second 
Narrows,  which  will  give  electric  railway  service  between  the  two 
cities.  The  city  is  an  important  shipbuilding  centre,  and  its  other 
industries  include,  large  lumber  mills,  and  sash  and  door  factories. 
The  city  also  has  a  large  cold  storage  plant,  and  in  the  vicinit}'  are 
valuable  rock  quarries.  The  city  has  several  hotels,  fine  schools,  a 
large  central  high  schcjol,  which  cost  $200,000  to  erect,  and  a  drill 
hall  completed  in  1915.  Two  beautiful  parks  adorn  the  city,  Hey- 
wood  and  Mahon,  and  the  150  foot  boulevard  surrounding  the  city 
adds  to  its  attractiveness. 

North  Vancouver  was  founded  in  1906,  and  was  incorporated  as 
a  city  the  same  year.     Population  in  1911.  8,1%,  in  1918.  12,000. 
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Oakville,  a  town  in  Halton  County.  Ontarii),  situated  on  Lake 
Ontario,  twenty-one  miles  west  of  Toronto.  The  town  ha.  an  excel- 
lent harbor  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  rich  mixed  farming  district.  It  is 
served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The  industries  include,  two 
planing  mills,  tannery,  basket  factory,  boat  building  works,  evapor- 
ator, aluminum  ware,  and  tire  and  rubber  factory. 

The  town  owns  the  water  works  and  electric  light  system,  and 
has  four  hotels,  five  beautiful  churches,  a  public,  high  and  separate 
school,  and  three  banks.     Population  in  1911,  2,972,  in  1918,  3,500. 

Orillia,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Couch- 
iching.  eighty-si.x  miles  north  of  Toronto.  It  is  served  by  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railways, 
and  the  vicinity  surrounding  the  town  is  noted  for  its  scenic  beauty, 
which  makes  it  a  popular  summer  resort.  For  many  years  Orillia 
was  known  only  as  a  resort  at  the  head  of  Lake  Giouchiching,  but  of 
late  vears,  it  has  grown  into  commercial  importance  and  is  now  an 
important  industrial  centre  with  many  manufacturing  establishments 
which  include,  clothing  factories,  saw  and  planing  mills,  furniture, 
carriage,  automobile  and  last  factories. 

Extensive  farming  and  fruit-growing  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity, 
and  abundant  timber  is  found  nearby.  The  town  owns  the  water- 
works and  electric  power  and  lighting  system,  and  has  three  good 
hotels,  seven  fine  churches,  five  schools,  a  collegiate  institute,  opera 
house,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Provincial  Asylum  for  feeble  minded,  Carnegie 
library  and  two  parks.  Population  in  1911,  was  6.828.  in  1918.  8.000. 
Oshawa,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  on  Lake  Ontario,  thirty- 
three  miles  northeast  of  Toronto,  and  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk, 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Railways. 

Oshawa  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  district,  in  which 
.sugar  beets  of  good  quality  are  extensively  raised,  and  the  town  is  an 
important  manufacturing  centre.  Among  its  most  important  indus- 
tries are  large  automobile  factories,  mtmition  plants,  malleable  iron, 
pianos,  steam  and  gas  fitting  plants,  textiles,  leather,  woolens,  toys, 
stoves,  foundries  and  carriage  factory.  Oshawa  is  well  supplied  with 
good  hotels,  seven  churches,  five  public  schools,  a  high  school, 
Y.M.C.A.,  Carnegie  library,  armory,  hospital  and  four  banks,  and  the 
town  owns  the  waterworks  system.  The  power  for  the  electric 
lighting  system  comes  from  the  Trent  River  which  is  part  of  the 
Ontario  Hydro-Electric  system.  The  town  has  two  parks,  one  of 
which  covers  twenty-five  acres.  Population  in  1911,  7,435,  in  1918, 
8,500;  with  suburbs,  over  10,000. 
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Ottawa,  the  capital  of  Canada,  situated  in  Ontario's  most  beau- 
tiful locality  and  surrounded  by  scenery  that  is  scarcely  surpassed 
anywhere  in  the  Dominion.  The  city  is  built  on  several  hills  on  thv 
south  bank  of  the  Ottawa  River,  just  below  the  picturesque  cataract 
known  as  Chaudiere  Falls,  and  just  below  the  city  is  Rideau  Falls, 
which  was  first  discovered  by  Samuel  Champlain  over  three  centuries 
ago. 

The  city  is  101  miles  west  of  Montreal  and  217  miles  northeast  of 
Toronto,  and  served  by  our  three  great  trunk  lines  of  railway ;  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Northern,  and  a  shorter 
line,  the  Ottawa  and  New  York  Railway,  and  the  river  gives  steamer 
connections  with  Montreal. 

Ottawa  is  beautifully  laid  out  with  wide  avenues,  splendid  parks 
and  imposing  buildings.  The  city  is  divided  in  two  parts  by  the 
Rideau  Canal,  which  passed  through  its  centre,  the  western  part  is 
known  as  Upper  Town,  in  which  the  English  predominates,  and  the 
eastern  part,  called  Lower  Town,  which  is  practically  all  French.  The 
most  fashionable  section  of  the  city  is  known  as  Sandy  Hill  and  lies 
east  of  the  canal. 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  cityarethe  beautiful  Parlia- 
ment Buildings,  which  are  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill, 
built  overlooking  the  river.The  buildings  are  of  an  Italian  Gothic 
style,  and  built  of  native  sandstone,  and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  in 
1860  by  King  EdwardVII,  then  Prince  of  Wales.  In  February,  1915, 
the  central  building  was  badly  damaged  by  fire,  which  madt  it  nec- 
essary to  build  another  building  to  which  another  story  was  added, 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  new  structure  amounted  to  more  than 
$5,000,000.  Among  the  other  prominent  buildings  of  the  city  is  the 
beautiful  hotel,  Chateau  Laurier,  built  in  the  style  of  a  French 
Chateau,  and  owned  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Directly  opposite  the  hotel,  is  a  beautiful  union  railway  station, 
which  was  completed  in  1912.  The  other  buildings  of  note  are  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Langevin  Block,  in  which  the  post  office  department  is  loca*.  the 
Royal  Mint.  Dominion  Archeives  Building.  Victoria  Museum,  Nation- 
al Art  Galley  and  Carnegie  Library.  The  Govenor-General's  resi- 
dence, Rideau  Hall,  is  just  outside  the  city. 

The  city  is  noted  for  its  attractive  parks,  which  are  connected 
by  a  chain  of  beautiful  boulevards.  Major's  Hill  Park,  just  east  of 
the  canal  is  considered  the  most  attractive,  and  Strathcona  Park, 
situated  on  the  Rideau  Canal,  is  one  of  the  newest.     Parliament  Hill, 
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on  which  the  rariiament  Buildings  are  situated,  is  set  aside  as  a 
Park   and  contains  many  fine  statues.  incUidinff,  that  of  Sir  John  A 
Macdonald,  Alexander  Mackenzie.  Sir  George  E.  Cartier.  and  several 
others.     Another  very  attractive  spot  is  the  Dominion  Government  s 
Central  Experimental  Farm,  which  covers  460  acres. 

The  city  is  an  important  educational  centre,  having  excellent 
public  schools,  a  collegiate  in>titute,  a  normal  school,  several  private 
educational  institutions,  and  the  University  of  Ottawa,  which  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution  for  higher  education,  and  offers  courses 
in  arts,  law,  philosophv  and  theology,  as  well  as  a  commercial  course. 
Its  enrollment  number  about  /OO  students  annually.  I  he  city  is  also 
the  seat  of  an  Anglican  Bishop  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop. 

As  an  industrial  centre,  Ottawa  ranks  among  the  leading  cities 
of  the  Dominion.  It  has  about  200  mamifacturing  establishments, 
dmploving  over  12.000  hands,  with  an  annual  output  valued  at 
$30000000  The  leading  industries  include,  wood  product'^  of  all 
kinds,  paper  mills,  match  factories,  foundries,  cement,  carbide,  marine 
gas  buoys  factory,  the  only  factory  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  iron 
works  and  foundries,  mica,  clothing  and  many  others. 

The  first  white  man  to  visit  the  site  of  Ottawa,  was  Champlain, 
in  1613  when  he  with  his  party,  ascended  the  river,  and  in  1800,  a 
person  by  the  name  of  Phileman  Wright,  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  visited  the  spot  and  built  a  hut  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river,  where  the  city  of  Hull  now  stands,  but  it  was  not  until  1827 
that  any  settlement  of  any  size  was  founded  on  the  south  side.  This 
was  named  Bytown.  in  honor  of  Colond  John  By,  a  British  army 
ohicer  who  was  overseeing  the  construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal. 

Bytown  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1854,  but  later  the 
name  was  changed  to  Ottawa  in  1865,  and  from  that  time  on,  the  city 
made  rapid  growth. 

The  population  in  1911   was  87,062,  in   1918,   100.500,  and  with 

suburbs,  140,000. 

Outlook,  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  situated  on  the  cast  bank  of 
the  South  Saskatchewan  River.  120  miles  northwest  of  Moose  Jaw. 
It  is  the  divisional  point  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the 
centre  of  a  rich  grain  and  mixed  farming  district. 

The  scenery  nearby  is  beautiful,  and  along  the  river,  good  boat- 
ing, fishing  and  shooting  are  found.  The  chief  industries  include,  five 
large  elevators,  flour  mills,  lumber  yards,  and  auto  repair  shops,  and 
the  town  has  two  hr-.t^ls,  four  churches,  a  $.^0,000  public  school,  a 
Norwegian  Lutheran  College  opened  in  1913.  two  banks,  a  newspaper, 
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moving  picture  theatre,  town  hall,  twenty  acre  park  and  a  forty  acre 
exhibition  proiind.  which  has  a  race  track  and  covered  grand  stand. 
The  town  also  owns  the  electric  light  and  water  systems,  ropu- 
lation  in  1911,  685,  in  1918,  1,000. 

Owen  Sound,  the  county-town  of  Grey  County,  Ontario. 
It  is  situated  on  Georgian  Ray.  and  served  by  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic and  Grand  Trunk  Railways,  122  miles  northwest  of  Toronto.  The 
town  has  an  excellent  harhijr,  that  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
vessels,  and  steamships  lines,  both  passengers  and  freight,  run  to  all 
important  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  River. 
It  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  having  large  saw  mills,  that 
cut  30,000,000  feet  of  Inmbcr  annually,  and  the  other  chief  industries 
include,  five  large  foundries,  Portland  cement  works,  chain  factory. 
l)ol»s  and  screws,  tables,  tanneries,  turbine  water  wheels,  agricultural 
implements,  oil  mills,  and  woolen  mills. 

Eugenia  Falls,  thirty-six  miles  away,  furnishes  the  Hydro-Elec- 
tric power,  and  all  the  public  utilities  .re  owned  and  operated  by  the 
town.  Owen  Sound  is  well  suppli(.d  with  good  hotels,  beautiful 
churches,  good  high  and  public  schools,  public  library,  two  theatres, 
and  five  banks.  Throughout  the  vicinity,  beautiful  wooded  scenery  is 
found,  and  its  fine  boating,  bathing  and  excellent  fishing,  make  the 
town  a  favorite  summer  resort  and  is  '  Isited  annually  by  many 
tourists.  The  most  attractive  features  of  the  town  are  Harrison 
Park  in  the  centre,  and  Queen's  Park,  situated  on  the  river  banks. 

Population  in  1911,  12.612.  in  1918,  14,000. 

Oxford^  a  town  in  Cumberland  County.  Nova  Scotia,  situated  on 
Philip  River,  and  served  by  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  It  is  an  im- 
portant lumbering  centre,  and  the  neighborhood  contains  beautiful 
scenery. 

Moose  and  bear  hunting  is  found  nearby,  and  the  streams  are 
well  stocked  with  trout  and  salmon,  which  makes  the  town  head- 
quarters for  many  sportsmen.  The  industries  include,  large  woolen 
mills,  furniture  factory,  grist  mill,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  excel- 
sion  plant,  builder'-  supplies  and  tripoli  works.  , 

There  is  one  hotel,  four  churches,  a  school,  an  academy  and  one 
bank  in  town.     Population  in  1911,  1.392,  in  1918,  1,500. 

Paris,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  on  the  Grand  River,  thirty 
miles  from  Hamilton,  eight  miles  from  Brantford  and  fourteen  miles 
from  Gait.  Ine  town  is  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk.  Lake  Erie,  Eric 
and  Northern  and  Grand  Valley  Electric  Railways.  Paris  is  said  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  town  in  Ontario.     It  is  a  very  important  commer- 
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cial  and  manufacturing  centre,  having  the  large  International  Har- 
vester Company's  factories,  alabastine  works,  flour  mill,  woolen  cloth 
mill,  needles,  and  shells. 

The  town  owns  the  electric  lighting  and  water  systems,  and  has 
two  hotels,  seven  fine  churches,  one  high  and  three  public  schools,  a 
public  library  and  three  banks. 

The  neighborhood  supplies  abundant  gypsum  and  brick  clay,  and 
the  town's  s])orts  include  tinnis,  golf,  etc.  Population  in  1911,  4.008; 
in  1918,  5,000. 

Parrsboro,  a  town  in  Nova  Scotia,  situated  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  Basin  of  Minas,  thirty-two  miles  south  of  Spring  Hill,  to  which 
place  connections  are  made  by  the  Cumberland  Railway  and  Coal 
Company's  linc.The  town  is  an  important  shipping  \)oh\t  for  coal  and 
lumber,  which  are  found  very  iikntifully  in  the  vicinity.  The 
neighborhood  supplies  excellent  fishing  and  big  and  small  game  hunt- 
ing is  found  nearby. 

The  town  owns  the  electric  light  and  water  systems,  and  the 
industries  include,  large  shipbuilding  plants,  wood  working  factories, 
and  larrigan  factory.  Parrsboro  has  a  tine  po>t  office,  four  hotels, 
a  graded  school,  and  high  school,  live  beautiful  churches,  and  two 
banks.     Population  in  191 1 .  2,856.  in  1918.  2.925. 

Parry  Sound,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  on  Georgian  Bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  Sequin  River,  150  miles  nortlnvest  of  Toronto. 

The  town  is  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Northern  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  and  has  steamship  connections  with  Sault 
Ste  Marie,  and  all  other  important  lake  ports.  Parry  Sound  is  widely 
known  as  the  Gateway  to  the  Highlands  of  Ontario,  and  is  visited 
every  year  by  hundreds  of  tourists.  It  is  a  beautiful  summer  resort, 
with  numerous  islands,  and  good  bathing,  fishing  and  hunting  are 
found  nearby. 

The  neighborhood  is  noted  for  its  rugged  scenery  and  the  dense 
forest  supplies  abundant  pine,  hemlock  and  hardwoods  of  various 
kinds. 

The  industries  of  the  town  include,  large  saw  mills,  and  planing 
mills,  tannery  smelter  and  chemical  works,  and  soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  Nations  in  1914,  a  large  munition  factory  was 
erected  in  the  town,  which  has  cm])loyed  about  3,000  people.  Parry 
Sound  owns  its  electric  power  and  lighting  plant,  and  its  water  works 
and  sewerage  systems,  and  has  several  good  hotels,  seven  fine 
churches,  high  and  public  schools,  land  titles  office,  court  house,  and 
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registry  office,  and  three  banks.  Population  in  1911,  3,429,  in  1918, 
8,500.  The  large  increase  in  population  was  caused  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  great  munition  plant. 

Panbroke,  the  county-town  of  Renfrew  County,  Ontario,  situ- 
ated on  Allumette  Lake,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  Ottawa  River. 
The  town  is  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
ways, 105  miles  northwest  of  Ottawa. 

It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  lumbering  district,  which  supply  the 
large  saw  mills  of  the  town. 

The  other  industries  include,  builders  factories,  machine  shop, 
foundries,  lumber  tool  manufacturing  plant,  woolen  mill,  tannery 
and  two  shook  mills.  At  Petawawa,  ten  miles  distant,  the  Dominion 
Military  Camp  is  situated  and  the  Algonquin  National  Parks  start 
twelve  miles  west  of  the  town. 

Pembroke  is  well  supplied  with  several  good  hotels,  nine  beau- 
tiful churches,  six  public  schools,  convent  boarding  school,  a  public 
library,  two  hospitals,  and  three  banks,  and  in  the  nearby  vicinity, 
good  hunting  and  trout  fishingare  found,  which  makes  the  town  a 
favorite  headquarters  for  sportsmen. 

Population  in  1911,  5,626,  in  1918,  8,500. 

Penetanguishene,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  on  an  inlet  of  Geor- 
gian Bay,  and  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  102  miles  north 
of  Toronto,  thirty-six  miles  northwest  of  Orillia,  and  thirty-eight 
miles  north  of  Barrie. 

The  town  is  visited  every  year  by  thousands  of  Canadian  and 
American  tourists,  who  travel  to  Georgian  Bay  in  search  of  health.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbor  and  good  docks  which  are  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful hills,  and  good  bathing,  boating,  fishing  and  huntingarefound  in 
the  nearby  vicinity. 

It  is  an  important  lumbering  centre,  and  the  indiistries  include, 
large  daw  mills,  box  factories,  carriage,  fibre  boards,  planing  mills, 
pai1„  and  tub  factories,  shoe  packs,  flour  mill,  brick  yards  tannery, 
gasoline  engines,  small  boat  factory  and  stove  foundry. 

Penetanguishene  was  one  of  the  principal  Jesuit  missions  in 
Canada  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  later  it  became  an  important 
military  post  and  fur  trading  station,  but  after  the  War  of  1812,  its 
military  importance  declined,  and  the  town  is  now  known  as  a 
commercial  centre,  and  gateway  to  the  30,000  islands  of  Georgian 
Bay.    The  town  has  steamboat  connections  with  all  the  important 
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Great  Lake  ports,  and  is  well  supplied  with  four  hotels,  five  churches, 
a  public,  separate  and  high  school.  Carnegie  library,  general  hospital, 
hospital  for  the  insane,  ten  banks  and  two  public  parks. 

1  he  population  in  1911,  was  3.568.  in  1918,  4,100. 

Penticton,  a  town  in  British  Columbia,  situated  on  the  southern 
most  point  of  Lake  Okanagan,  125  miles  east  of  Vancouver  and  261 
miles  west  of  Nelson.  It  is  served  by  the  southern  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  by  a  steamship  line  which  makes  con- 
nections with  Okanagan  Landing,  seventy-six  miles  distance.  The 
town  is  a  famous  centre  of  a  rich  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  district. 

Although  it  lies  in  the  dry  belt,  the  irrigation  system  here  which 
is  owned  by  the  town,  makes  the  fruit  growing  a  big  success.  It  is  a 
division  point  of  the  Kettle  Valley  Railway  and  has  extensive  rail- 
way yards  and  shops. 

The  other  industries  include,  fruit  packing  and  canning,  several 
large  lumber  yards,  saw  mill,  and  brick  yard. 

Good  hunting  and  fishingarefound  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  town  is 
well  supplied  with  three  hotels,  five  fine  churches,  good  high  and 
public  schools,  hospital  and  two  banks. 

The  electric  light  and  water  systems  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  town.     Population  in  1911,  1,100,  in  1918,  3,000. 

Paih,  the  county-town  of  Lanark  County,  Ontario,  situated  on 
the  Tay  River,  fifty-two  miles  southwest  of  Ottawa,  198  miles  south- 
east of  Toronto,  and  140  miles  southwest  of  Montreal.  The  town  is 
served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood extensive  mica  deposits  are  found.  The  Rideau  Canal  which 
has  been  extended  to  Perth,  has  helped  considerably  in  developing  the 

town. 

The  chief  industries  are ;  large  foundries  and  machine  shops,  sash 
and  door  factories,  felt,  carpets,  knitted  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
medicines  and  aerated  water  works.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  good 
farming  district  and  excellent  boating  and  fishingarefound  nearby.  It 
has  several  hotels,  six  churches,  public  and  separate  schools,  collegiate 
institute,  a  public  library,  and  three  banks.  Population  in  1911, 
3,588,  in  1918,  4,000. 

Petcrborongli,  the  county-town  of  the  county  with  the  same 
name,  and  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Atonabee  River,  seventy- 
six  miles  northeast  of  Toronto.  It  is  served  by  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic and  Grand  Trunk  Railways,  and  the  Trent  Canal,  which  has  at  this 
point  the  great  hydraulic  lift  block,  which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.      The  city  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  river  and  lake  district, 
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which  IS  very  popular  among  sportsmen,  and  is  one  o^f  the  iarpest 
electrical  development  centres  in  Canada.  It  is  also  the"  centre  of  a 
rich  mixed  farming  and  dairying  district,  and  the  neighborhood  sup- 
plies abundance  of  iron,  lead,  gold,  silver,  mica,  and  various  kinds  of 
valuable  lumber.  The  city  owns  the  electric  light  and  power  i)laut, 
water  and  sewerage  systems,  and  has  over  forty  industrial  establish- 
ments, the  most  important  of  which  are ;  cereal  foods,  mining  mach- 
inery, lumber  mills,  canoe  factories,  pork  packing,  flour  mills,  dairy 
machinery,  shovels  and  agricultural  implements,  steel  sashes,  marble 
products  and  furniture  factories.  The  town  is  the  headquarters  for 
the  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  and  the  Quaker  O-.ts  Co.,  whose 
extensive  plant  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  1916,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
$1,500,000  building,  completed  in  1918.  The  total  annual  output  of  the 
city's  manufactured  goods  is  estimated  at  $20,000,000.  Among  the 
educational  institutions  is  the  provincial  normal  school,  collegiate 
institute,  and  nine  public  schools.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  and  has  a  tine  cathedral,  seventeen  beautiful  churches 
public  library,  eight  banks  and  four  public  parks.  Population  in  1911. 
was  18.360.  in  1918,  24,000. 

PetroUa,  a  town  in  Ontario,  and  centre  of  a  fine  oil  and  agricult- 
ural district.  It  is  situated  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railways,  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Sarnia,  and  forty-tive  mile> 
northwest  from  London.  Great  oil  wells  and  refineries  dot  the  vic- 
inity, and  a  factory  for  making  drilling  tools  for  the  oil  wells  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  town's  industries.  The  other  industries 
include,  elevators,  boiler  works  and  machine  shops,  fruit  and  vege- 
table cannery,  wagons,  automobiles,  brick  and  tile  works,  fire  extin- 
guishers and  a  creamery,  which  is  said  to  be  the  biggest  in  Ontario. 

The  town  owns  and  operates  the  Hydro-Electric  system,  and 
water  works,  and  has  three  hotels,  four  churches,  high  and  public 
schools,  business  college,  hospital  and  two  banks. 

The  most  interesting  features  of  the  town  arc  the  two 
parks.  Victoria  Park  and  Greenwood  Driving  Park,  each  of  which 
covers  ten  acres  and  is  well  laid  out. 

Petrolia  was  founded  in  1867  and  was  incorporated  in  1874.  The 
population  in  1911,  was  3,513,  in  1918,  4,500. 

Phoenix,  a  city  in  British  Columbia,  thirty  miles  west  of  Ross- 
land,  and  twenty  miles  from  Grand  Forks,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Great  Northern  Railways.  It  is  an  important  mining  centre,  and 
low  grade  copper  and  gold  are  found  here  in  large  quantities. 
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The  city  has  electric  light,  four  hotels,  four  churches,  a  public 
school,  miners  union  hall  and  a  bank. 

Mining  is  the  only  industry.  Population  in  1911  662,  in  1918,  1,200. 

Pieton«  the  county-town  of  Prince  Edward  County,  and  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  It  is  forty-two  miles  south- 
east of  Belleville,  eighty-five  miles  southwest  of  Kingston,  and  141 
miles  east  of  Toronto.  The  town  has  a  large  harbor  that  accomo- 
dates the  boats  plying  the  Great  Lakes,  and  is  served  by  the  Canadian 
Nor'.'  in  Railway.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  important  canning  in- 
dustry, of  which  the  town  has  several  and  the  other  industries  inchnle 
a  creamery,  boat  yard,  machine  shop,  foundry,  box  factory,  planing 
mill,  and  brick  plant.  It  has  four  good  hotels,  seven  beautiful 
churches,  public  and  separate  schools,  collegiate  institute,  public  lib- 
rary, four  banks  and  two  parks. 

Population  in  1911,  3.564,  in  1918,  3.788. 

Pictoa,  the  county-town  of  Picton  County,  Nova  Scotia,  situated 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  Nova  Scotia  peninsula,  («n  Northumber- 
land Strait,  116  miles  northeast  of  Halifax,  and  fifty-four  miles  north- 
east of  Truro.  The  town  is  served  by  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  and 
steamers  connect  Picton  with  Charlottetown,  Montreal,  and  ports 
on  Cape  Breton  Island. 

It  is  the  centre  of  an  important  cual-mininj^  district,  and  lumber, 
farm  and  orchard  products  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  town  is  a  well  known  seaside  resort  and  also  a  shipping  point 
for  New  Glasgow.  The  industries  include,  flour  and  feed  mills,  bis- 
cuits, candy,  tobacco  products  and  motor  boats. 

Good  fishing  and  huntingarefound  nearby  and  the  town  is  well 
supplied  with  three  good  hotels,  first-class  public  schools,  the  seat  of 
the  Picton  academy,  founded  in  1818,  and  from  which  many  of  Can- 
ada's most  distinguished  men  have  graduated,  including.  Sir  John 
William  Dawson,  Rev.  Daniel  M.  Gordon,  and  Rev.  George  Monro 
Grant. 

Population  in  1911,  3,179,  in  1918,  3,300. 

Pincher  Creek,  a  town  in  Alberta,  situated  on  the  Crow's  Nest 
section  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
mixed  farming  and  coal-mining  district,  and  good  fishing  and  hunting 
are  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

Thp  down's  industries  include,  three  large  elevators,  and  ware- 
houses, lumber  yards,  creamery,  machine  shop  and  three  livery 
stables. 
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There  are  two  hotels,  five  churches.  piibHc  and  separate  schools, 
convent  and  two  banks. I'opulation  in  1918,  1,027. 

PorcupiiM,  a  town  in  Ontario,  and  one  of  the  greatest  gold-mining 
camps  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  on  Porcupine  I.ake  and  served  by 
a  branch  of  Tiniiskaming  and  Northern  Railway,  450  miles  north  of 
Toronto. 

Resides  valuable  deposits  of  gold,  rich  reins  of  silver,  platinum, 
nickel  and  iron  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  town  i»  really  made 
up  of  four  large  mining  camps.  Porcupine,  South  Porcupine,  Sclui- 
macher,  and  Timmins,  which  frpluy  nb.mt  .^(^00  men.  Excellent 
fishing  and  hunting  are  found  throughout  the  neigbbortiuod.  i'lie 
General  Electric  C()mi)any  lias  a  branch  here  and  there  is  a  good  pub- 
lic school  just  recently  comjileted,  two  hotels,  four  churches,  court 
house  and  jail,  fire  hall,  two  banks  and  electric  light  and  power  plant. 
The  first  camp  was  established  in  1911,  and  during  the  year  it  was 
practically  destroyed  by  a  disastrous  fire,  but  has  since  been  all  rebuilt 
and  the  population  in  1918  is  estimated  at  6,000. 

Portage  La  Prairie,  a  city  in  Manitoba,  situated  on  the  Assini- 
boine  River,  fifty-six  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  seventy-seven  miles 
east  of  Brandon,  and  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Lake  Manitoba 
The  city  is  served  by  the  main  lines  of  our  three  great  transcontin- 
ental railways,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  the 
Canadian  Northern,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  very  rich  grain-growing 
district,  in  which  crop  failures  are  unknown. 

The  neighborhood  supplies  sand  and  clay  for  brick  used  in  the 
city,  cement  blocks,  and  rough  wood,  and  the  city  owns  extensive, 
rich-wooded  park  lands.  Splendid  fishing  an''  boat-ig  arc  found  in 
the  lakes  nearby  which  makes  the  city  a  popular  summer  resort. 

The  industries  include  seven  large  elevators,  flour  and  oatmeal 
mills,  farm  implement  factory  and  machine  shops,  brick  yards,  lumber 
yards,  steel  grain  bins,  structural  iron  castings,  pumps,  sash  and  door 
factories,  and  pickle  factory. 

The  water  works  which  were  installed  in  1907,areowned  by  and 
operated  by  the  city,  which  has  also  owned  the  electric  lighting  plant 
since  1911,  One  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  city  is  Island 
Park,  which  is  situated  in  Crescent  Lake,  and  contains  thirty-five 
acres  all  nicely  laid  out. 

Portage  la  Prairie  is  the  seat  of  the  central  judicial  district,  and 
has  the  government  buildings  and  court  house.  Other  noteworthy 
structures  are,  the  post  office  and  beautiful  armory  buildings,  the  gen- 
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eral  lu.spital.  the  Industrial  Traininn  School,  the  Old  Folks"  Home, 
the  Home  for  Innirahk-s  aiul  the  Indian  School,  which  is  maintained 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

It  is  in  every  way  a  tyi)ical  western  city  and  has  several  first- 
class  hotels,  beautiful  clnirches.  and  Rood  schools,  and  six  banks  are 
located  here.     Population  in  1011.  5,892.  in  1918.  5.860. 

Port  Arthur,  a  city  in  the  Ihundcr  Ray  district.  Ontario.  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  423  miles  east  of  Winnipeg,  and 
872  miles  northwest  of  Toronto 

The  city  is  an  important  railway  centre  and  is  served  by  the 
Cana'Man  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Railways. 

The  location  of  the  city  makes  it  a  natural  coUcctinp  and  dis- 
tributing poim.  especially  for  .the  great  prain-prowing  Canadian 
Northwest,  which  ships  through  this  point,  over  100.000,000  bushels 
of  grain  annually.  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  has  erected 
a  grain  elevator  at  this  point  that  has  a  capacity  of  10,000,000  bushels, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  grain  elevator  in  the  world.  The  Dom- 
inion Government  also  has  a  large  elevator  located  in  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  elevators  just  mentioned,  the  city  has  seven 
other  privately  owned  elevators,  and  the  other  industries  include,  one 
of  the  largest  shipbuilding  plants  in  Canada,  that  has  a  dry-dock  720 
feet  in  length  large  blast  furnaces,  foundries,  saw  mills,  and  a  large 
pulp  mill  is  under  construction.  It  also  has  coal  and  ore  docks,  wagon 
works,  storage  plants  and  wood  finishing  factory. 

The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  mixed  farming  district  which  is 
being  opened  up  bv  the  Government  roads,  and  with  its  rival.  Fort 
William  three  miles  distant,  with  which  tity  it  is  connected  by  elec- 
tric trolley,  is  a  divisional  point  for  all  water  traffic  between  the  Great 
Lake  ports  and  the  West. 

Port  Arthur  has  a  number  of  beautiful  buildings,  including,  the 
public  library,  the  armories,  the  post  office,  a  splendid  collegiate  insti- 
tute which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Canada,  and  the  \\  h.ilen  office, 
recently  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $.^50,000.  The  street  railway,  water 
works  electric  light  plant  and  telephone  system,  are  all  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city.  There  are  several  first-class  hotels  in  the  city, 
beautiful  churches  of  all  denominations,  seven  good  public  schools, 
and  two  separate  schools.  Y.M.C.A..  customs  hm  :e.  sailors  mst.tute. 
four  theatres  and  the  city  has  two  beautiful  ublic  parks.  Current 
River  Park,  which  is  beautifully  laid  out  and  .untains  350  acres,  and 
Lyon  Park,  containing  ninety-nine  acres. 
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Port  Arthur  was  founded  in  1888,  at  which  time  it  was  known  as 
Prince  Arthur  Landing,  in  honor  of  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  who  was  later  Govenor-General  of  Canada. 

The  city  was  incorporated  in  1907  at  which  time  the  name  was 
changed  to  Port  Arthur.  It  has  had  a  rapid  growth,  the  population 
in  1901  being  only  3,214,  and  in  1911  it  had  grown  to  11,220,  and  by 
1918.  20.000. 

Port  G>lbome,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland  Canal. 

The  town  is  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Northern 
Railways,  twenty  miles  southwest  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  twenty-four 
miles  west  of  Buffalo. 

It  is  an  excellent  harbor  which  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  lake 
steamers,  and  the  docking  facilities  are  well  adapted  for  handling  all 
kinds  of  freight.  The  neighborhood  supplies  abundance  of  limestone 
and  natural  gas,  whichareu.sed  by  tlie  town.  The  industries  of  Port 
Colborne  include,  large  flour  and  grist  mills.  Dominion  Govern- 
ment's great  grain  elevators,  planing  mill,  cork  factory  and  pig  iron 
factory,  and  the  International  Nickel  Company  has  under  construc- 
tion, a  $3,500,000  nickel  refinery,  for  which  400  acres  have  been 
secured  for  the  buildings.  The  town  has  two  hotels,  good  schools, 
and  churches  and  two  banks. 

Population  in  1911,  was  2,250,  in  1918,  2,500. 

Port  Hope,  the  county-town  of  Durham  County,  Ontario,  situ- 
ated on  Lake  Ontario,  sixty-three  miles  east  of  Toronto,  six  miles 
west  of  Cobourg,  and  fifty  miles  west  of  Belleville. 

The  town  is  served  by  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Railways,  and  is  the  centre  of  a 
good  fruit-growing  district 

It  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  is  a  port  of  call  for  all  lake  and 
Saint  Lawrence  River  steamers. 

Port  Hope  is  known  as  a  popular  summer  resort  and  is  visited 
by  many  tourists  every  season.  It  is  also  an  important  industrial 
centre,  having  large  iron  pipe  works,  flour  and  planing  mills,  tan- 
neries, canning  factory,  carriage  factory,  foundry,  brick  plant  and 
large  green  houses.  The  town  has  good  hotels,  several  schools,  and 
the  Trinity  College  School  for  boys,  is  located  here,  six  beautiful 
churches,  public  library,  opera  house,  three  banks,  two  parks  and  the 
town  owns  the  water  works  and  sewerage  systems.  Population  in 
1911,  5,092,  1918,  5,800. 
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Port  Moody,  a  tOrt-n  in  British  Columbia,  situated  at  the  head  of 
Burrard  Islet,  twelve  miles  east  of  Vancouver,  and  six  miles  northeast 
of  New  Westminster.  The  town  is  served  by  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  its  industries  include,  saw  mills,  shingle 
mills,  steel  rolling  mills,  brick  plant  and  oil  refinery.  There  are  two 
hotels,  three  churches,  public  and  high  schools,  and  one  bank,  the 
town  also  has  a  good  water  system.  Population  in  1911,  1,100,  in 
1918,  1,500. 

Prescott,  the  county-town  of  Grenville  County,  Ontario,  situated 
on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  twelve  miles  east  of  Brockville.lt  is 
served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways,  and 
Ogdensburg.  directly  across  the  river  in  New  York  State,  is  reached 
by  a  ferry. 

The  industries  include,  a  large  million  bushel  grain  elevator, 
emery  wheel  factory,  planing  mill,  veneer  factory,  creamery,  candy 
factory,  brass  goods  factory  and  casket  building,  and  the  Government 
has  marine  works  located  here. 

The  town  has  three  hotels,  four  churches,  a  public,  high  and  sep- 
arate school,  public  library,  opera  house  and  two  banks.  Population 
in  1911,  2,801,  in  1918.  3,000. 

Preston,  a  town  in  Waterloo  County,  Ontario,  popularly  known 
for  its  mineral  springs,  which  are  visited  by  hundreds  of  people  every 
year.  It  is  situated  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
ways, four  miles  north  of  Gait,  eight  miles  south  of  Kitchener,  and 
fifty  miles  west  of  Toronto. 

Speed  and  Grand  Rivers  run  through  the  town,  but  they  are 
not  navigable.  The  town  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre, 
having  twenty  industrial  establishments,  one  of  which  is  the  largest 
steam  and  electric  passenger  car  works  in  Canada,  employing  about 
500  hands.  Other  industries  include,  stove  and  range  foundries,  office 
and  school  furniture,  shoes,  metal  shingles,  window  sash  and  other 
materials  for  building,  cloth  and  dress  goods,  household  furniture, 
boys  sleds  and  express  wagons,  flour  and  woodworking  machinery, 
hockey  sticks,  rolling  mills,  woollen  mills,  brushes  and  pianos.  The 
first  factory  in  Canada  to  make  hockey  sticks  is  located  in  Preston. 

The  town  owns  and  operates  the  water  works  and  electric  light 
plant,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  paved  town  in  Canada.  The  note- 
worthy structures  include,  the  fine  post  office,  completed  in  1915,  the 
public  library,  the  Merchants  Bank  and  the  public  school,  and  there 
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are  several  first-class  hotels,  five  beautiful  churches,  three  banks,  and 
three  parks.  Population  in  1911.  3,882.  in  1918,  5,200.  of  which  about 
one  third  are  Germans  or  German  descent. 

Prince  Albert,  a  city  in  Saskatchewan,  popularly  known  as  the 
White  Coal  City,  and  situated  on  the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  247 
miles  north  of  Regina.  eighty-nine  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg.  The 
city  is  served  by  the  Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railways,  and  is  the  distributing  centre  of  a  rich  mixed  farr.i..f, 
district,  noted  for  its  stock  raising.  Throughout  the  immediate  vic- 
inity, abundance  of  brick  and  pottery  clay  is  found,  and  valuable 
forest  of  spruce  and  poplar  extend  northward  from  the  city. 

The  city  has  a  very  picturesque  setting  and  fine  boating,  bathing, 
fishing  and  shootingarefound  nearby. 

The  Dominion  Land  Office  and  Customs  Ofifice  are  located  here, 
and  it  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  North  West  Mounted  Police 
for  Central  and  Nor.hern  Saskatchewan. 

Prince  Albert  is  the  most  important  lumber  centre  in  Saskatche- 
wan. Its  lumber  mills  cut  about  50,000,000  board  feet  a  year,  and  large 
shipments  of  furs  a.;d  fish  are  distributed  from  this  point.  The  city 
is  also  a  governmental  centre,  having  the  seat  of  a  district  court  and 
the  provincial  jail  and  penitentiary.  The  industries  include,  a  large 
creamery,  flour  mills,  brick  yards,  cold  storage  plants,  slaughter 
house,  boat  factory,  toys,  saddlery  wor's,  marble  and  granite  works, 
one  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  the  city  is  well  supplied 
by  several  first-class  hotels,  five  beautiful  churches,  a  fine  new  Roman 
Catholic  Catheo.  J,  five  public  schools,  one  separate  school,  collegiate 
institute,  business  college,  ladies  college  and  convent,  two  hospitals, 
Government  Armory  and  eight  banks.  The  city  is  also  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  Bishop.  It  was  founded  in  1885,  and 
incorporated  in  19(M.     Population  in  1911,  v.as  6,254,  in  1918,  6,450. 

Prince  George,  a  city  in  the  Cariboo  district  of  British  Columbia, 
It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Nechaco  and  Fraser  Rivers,  both 
of  which  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance,  giving  the  city 
steamship  connections  over  waterways  for  1,100  miles.  The  town 
is  also  a  divisional  point  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  and  the 
Pacific  Great  Eastern,  that  is  now  being  constructed  from  Van- 
couver to  the  Peace  River  Country,  will  serve  the  town. 

It  is  460  miles  west  of  Prince  Rupert  and  465  miles  west  of 
Edmonton,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  mining  and  lumbering  district, 
and  in  the  neighborhood,  some  grain  and  root  crops  are  raised.  The 
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chief  industries  are;  lumber  mills,  ami  a  sash  and  door  factory,  and 
the  town  has  two  hotels,  three  churches,  two  public  schools  and  two 
banks. 

The  city  was  laid  oui  and  incorporated  in  1915,  and  the  population 

in  1918  was  2,000. 

Prince  Rupert,  a  city  in  British  Columbia,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  sea  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  end  of  Kaiin  Island,  about  500  miles  north- 
west of  Vancouver.  The  city  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Crand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  and  has  direct  steamship  connections  with 
Vancouver.  Victoria,  and  various  ports  in  .Maska,  the  Umted  States, 
Japan  and  other   foreign  countries. 

The  surrounding  vicinity  c(mtains  rich  agricultural  <listricts, 
rich  mineral  deposits  and  large  forest  resources,  and  the  bay  and 
streams  nearby  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  halibut  hsherie*  here 
are  the  greatest  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  salmon  lisheries  along 
the  Skeena  River,  are  second  only  to  those  on  the  Eraser  River. 
Prince  Rupert's  excellent  harbour  gives  it  splendid  facilities  for 
shipbuilding,  and  at  present  a  large  $.VOOO.OO0  dry  dock  plant  ,s 
under  construction  an<l  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  a  large  floating 
dry  dock,  which  accommodates  20,000-ton  ships,  completed  in  1917 
at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000. 

The  city  has  the  largest  cold  storage  plant,  exclusively  for  fish. 
in  the  world,  and  among  its  most  important  industries  are  large  saw 
mills,  lumber  mills,  and  deep  sea  fishing.  The  city  was  laid  out  in 
1908  an.l  named  in  honor  of  the  first  governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  and  was  incorporated  a  city  in  1910;  by  1911,  it  ha.l  a 
population  of  4.184.  and  by  1918,  it  had  over  6.000.  Prince  Rupert  is 
well  supplied  with  good  hotels,  seven  beautiful  churches,  four  good 
public  schools,  five  banks  and  two  daily  newspapers. 

Quebec  the  oldest  city  of  Canada,  and  the  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  It  is  popularly  known  as  "The  Cradle  of  New  France" 
and  "The  Gibraltar  of  America."  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St  Lawrence  and  the  St.  Charles  Rivers.  164  miles  northeast  of 
Montreal.  It  is  an  important  shipping  port  and  railway  centre,  being 
served  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Intercolonial, 
and  a  number  of  shorter  railway  lines,  and  the  largest  ocean-going 
ships  come  to  its  wharf,  where  they  meet  river  boats  and  exchange 
cargoes    The  citv  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  having  about 
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175  industrial  establishments,  which  include  large  tanneries,  twenty- 
five  boot  and  shoe  factories,  tobacco  factories,  lumber  mills,  wood- 
workmg  plant,  biscuits,  and  clothing. 

A  short  distance  above  the  city  a  railway  bridge  has  been  con- 
structed across  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  contains  the  largest 
single  span  of  any  bridge  in  the  world. 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  build  this  bridge, 
and  twice  it  collapsed  in  its  last  stages,  but  finally,  in  1917,  it  was 
successfully  completed. 

The  first  white  man  to  visit  the  present  site  of  Quebec  was 
Jacques  Cartier,  who  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  1535  and 
found  the  small  Indian  town  of  Stadacona  clustered  about  the  foot 
of  the  bluff,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  3,33  feet. 

On  landing,  Cartier  erected  a  cross  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  for  France.  The  city  was  not  founded,  however,  until  1608. 
at  which  time  Samuel  de  Champlain,  began  a  small  settlement  at  the 
foot  of  the  clifr.  The  settlement  so(jn  began  to  expand,  with  the 
growth  of  the  fur  trade  and  other  interests,  and  until  Canada  became 
a  British  possession  in  1763,  the  city  was  the  seat  of  government  of 
New  France  and  the  chief  centre  of  French  influence  in  America. 

The  city  is  considered  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  North 
America.  The  older  part  is  built  along  the  foot  of  the  clifif,  and  many 
of  the  buildings  are  built  of  cobble  stones  and  mortar,  and  in  .some 
sections  the  roofs  are  so  connected  that  the  people  may  go  from 
house  to  house  on  the  roofs  instead  of  in  the  streets,  many  of  which 
are  too  narrow  to  admit  a  sidewalk. 

The  customs  house  and  wholesale  houses  are  located  along  the 
wharf,  which  faces  the  great  piers  that  extend  for  three  miles  along 
the  river  and  are  lined  with  steamers  of  all  kinds  during  the  naviga- 
tion season.  On  top  of  the  bluff  the  Citadel  was  built.  The  present 
structure  which  was  begun  in  1823,  is  the  third  that  has  been  built 
on  the  same  site.  Extending  back  from  the  Citadel  is  a  rolling 
plateau,  over  a  part  of  which  the  forces  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
fought  the  memorable  battle  of  1759.  A  beautiful  monument  now 
marks  the  spot  where  Wolfe  fell.  Quebec  is  still  a  most  interesting 
and  stnkmg  example  of  a  medieval  French  city  and  is  visited  by 
thousands  of  tourists. 

The  city  has- many  beautiful  btu'ldings.  monuments  and  parks 
The  Provincial  Pariiament  Buildings  are  the  most  important  public 
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structure,  and  throughout  the  grounds,  monuments  and  statues  of 
the  famous  heroes  are  found,  which  inchide  Cartier,  Frontenac. 
I. aval.  Maisonneuve,  Wolfe,  Montcahn,  and  Levis. 

The  City  Hall,  Customs  House,  Post  Office,  and  Court  House  are 
also  beautiful  structures,  and  several  beautiful  churches  and  cathe- 
drals are  located  throughout  the  diflFerent  parts  of  the  city. 

Laval  University  is  located  here  and  has  a  number  of  interesting 
buildings,  the  oldest  dating  back  to  1666. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  city  is  DuflFerin  Terrace, 
a  promenade  1,KX)  feet  long  and  about  200  feet  above  the  river.  From 
this  terrace,  a  most  picturesque  view  is  obtained,  and  just  back  of  it 
is  the  Government  Garden,  which  is  beaut* 'ully  laid  out  in  lawns  and 
flowers,  and  east  of  the  Terrace  is  the  pict  esque  Chateau  Frontenac, 
one  of  the  most  complete  modern  hotels  ii   America. 

Seven  miles  below  the  city  is  the  famous  Montmorenci  Falls,  a 
beautiful  cascade  250  feet  high.  The  city's  population  in  1911  was 
78,190;  in  1918,  105,000. 

Raymond,  a  town  in  Alberta,  situated  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  province,  forty  miles  northeast  of  Cardston,  and  twenty- 
six  miles  south  of  Lethbridge.  It  is  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  good  farming  and  stock  raising  dis- 
trict, which  is  also  noted  for  sugar  beets,  which  supply  the  large 
refinery  located  in  the  town. 

The  industries  include  large  grain  elevators,  flour  mill  and  sugar 
refinery,  and  the  town  has  two  hotels,  two  churches,  including  a 
church  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  public  school,  Taylor  Academy,  and  a 
bank.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  vicinity  are  mostly  Mormons. 
Population  in  1911,  was  1.465;  in  1918.  it  was  1,206. 

Redcliffe,  a  town  in  Alberta,  situated  on  the  South  Saskatchewan 
River  and  served  by  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
six  miles  northwest  of  Medicine  Hat,  to  which  place  an  auto-bus  is 
run.  It  is  the  centre  of  rich  natural  gas  fields,  and  is  becoming  an 
important  manufacturing  centre,  with  large  brick  plants,  sash  and 
door  factories,  ornamental  iron,  glass,  shoes,  gloves,  cigars,  clay  pro 
ducts,  rolling  mill  and  bolt  factor>',  munition  plant,  and  farm  imple- 
ments. The  water  system  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  town,  and 
there  are  two  hotels,  three  churches,  a  district  school,  fire  hall  and 
bank.  The  town  was  founded  in  1910,  and  on  June  24,  1915,  was 
partly  destroyed  by  a  cyclone,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt.  Popula- 
tion in  1911,  220;  in  1918,2,000. 
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Red  Deer,  a  city  of  Alberta,  situated  in  tlie  central  part  of  the 
province,  about  midway  between  Calgary  and  Edtnonton,  and  on  the 
Red  Deer  River,  on  which  some  traffic  is  carried  by  scows  only.  The 
city  is  served  by  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian 
Northern  Railways,  ninety-five  miles  north  of  Calgary  and  ninety- 
nine  miles  south  of  Edmonton.  It  is  an  important  distributing  point 
for  the  great  mixed  farming  region  of  Central  Alberta,  and  thousands 
of  hogs,  cattle,  poultry,  tubs  of  butter,  and  cans  of  milk  are  shipped 
every  year.  The  most  important  of  its  industries  is  a  large  lumber 
mill,  employing  about  100  men,  and  the  other  industries  include  large 
brick  yards,  creameries,  cheese  factories,  tile  plant,  concrete  blocks, 
iron  works,  mattress  factory,  and  stone  quarry,  and  coal,  sandstone, 
cement  rock,  and  good  clay  are  found  nearby. 

Good  fishing  and  hunting  are  also  found  in  this  vicinity. 

The  city  took  its  name  from  the  river  it  is  situated  on,  and  was 
founded  in  1880,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1913.  Since  1907,  it 
has  been  governed  by  the  commission  form  of  Government.  The 
city  has  several  good  hotels,  five  beautiful  churches,  three  public 
schools,  one  high  school,  convent  and  Presbyterian  Ladies'  College, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000;  five  banks,  armory,  several  attractive 
parks  and  two  opera  houses.  Population  in  1911,  2,118;  in  1918, 
2.300. 

Regina,  the  capital  of  Saskatchewan,  and  one  of  the  chief  rail- 
way and  commercial  centrf;s  of  Western  Canada.  It  is  situated  on 
Wascana  Lake,  and  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  Canadian 
Pacific,  and  Canadian  Northern  Railways,  357  miles  west  of  Winnipeg. 

The  city  is  one  of  the  most  important  distributing  centres  in 
Canada  and  has  the  largest  trade  in  agricultural  implements  of  any 
city  in  the  Dominion.  There  are  many  large  industrial  firms  located 
here,  and  the  industries  include  large  grain  elevators,  flour  mills, 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  steel  wire  works,  stockyards,  $300,000 
departmental  mail  order  house,  mattress  factories,  and  farm  imple- 
.nent  warehouses. 

Regina  is  well  laid  out  with  broad,  well-paved  stn  ets,  and  dotted 
with  many  beautiful  residences  and  attractive  parks  and  playgrounds. 
The  Parliament  Building  is  the  most  imposing  structure,  occupying 
as  it  does,  a  beautiful  site  of  160  acres  south  of  Wascana  Lake.  The 
Municipal  Building  is  also  worthy  of  note,  as  is  the  Public  Library, 
the  Union  Passenger  Station,  the  Normal  School,  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute and  the  buildings  of  the  Anglican  and  Regina  Colleges. 
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The  city  has  several  very  attractive  parks,  which  cover  fiver  250 
acres.  Wascana  Park  has  a  beautiful  frontape  on  the  lake,  which 
affords  splendid  bathinjr  and  hoatinp  in  summer  and  fine  skatinR  ni 
winter.  Victoria  Park  is  well  lai.i  out  in  walks,  lawns  and  flower  beds. 
Dominion  Park  is  chiefly  an  athletic  park,  and  .Mexander  Park  is  well 
fitted  up  for  children's  plavfrrounds.  The  city  also  has  a  larpe  expo- 
sition grounds,  where  exhibitions  are  held  every  year  and  a  Winter 
Fair  building,  in  which  winter  exhibitions  and  sports  are  held.  All 
the  public  utilities  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city  and  it  has 
splendid  public  schools,  beautiful  churches,  several  first-class  hotels, 
two  public  hospitals,  an<l  fifteen  banks.  The  Northwest  Mounted 
Police  have  their  headquarters  here. 

The  first  settlement  was  founded  in  May,  1882,  and  was  incorpor- 
ated as  a  city  in  1903.  In  1911,  Regina  had  a  population  of  30,213. 
and  in  1918.  28,000. 

Renfrew,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  on  the  Ronnechere  River 
and  Smith's  Creek,  and  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railways,  fifty-five  miles  west  of  Ottawa. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  good  farming  country,  and  graphite  and 
molybdenite  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  town  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  Nations,  several  munition  factories  were  erected. 
The  industries  include  a  large  and  well-equipped  creamery,  that  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Canada,  flour  and  woollen  mills,  separa- 
tor factory,  lumber  mills,  lath  factories,  sash  and  door  factory,  muni- 
tion, hosiery  mills,  brick  and  tile  plant,  foundry,  and  gasoline  engines. 
Renfrew  is  well  supplied  with  three  hotels,  six  fine  churches, 
public  and  separate  schools,  collegiate  institute,  public  library,  hospi- 
tal, army  barracks,  fine  opera  house,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  and 
two  banks.  The  town  owns  and  operates  its  $200,000  power  plant 
and  $165,000  waterworks,  and  the  electric  street  lighting  system.  The 
place  was  founded  in  1895  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  the  same 
year  and  in  1911  had  a  population  of  3,634,  and  in  1918,  4,500,  most 
of  whom  are  Scotch  Canadians. 

Revektoke,  a  city  in  British  Columbia,  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  province,  and  often  referred  to  as  "the  Capital  of 
Canada's  Alps."  It  is  on  the  Columbia  River  which  is  navigable  at  this 
point  for  small  steamers,  and  is  served  by  the  main  line  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  267  miles  west  of  Calgary  and  380  miles  north- 
east of  Vancouver. 
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It  IS  the  centre  of  a  rich  niininp  section,  which  produces  immense 
quantities  of  silver,  lead,  gold  and  copper,  and  throu^jiiout  the  vicinity 
lumber,  pulpwood  and  brick  clay  are  found.  Throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood magnificient  scenery  is  found  and  the  streams  and  lakes  are 
well  stocked  with  fish,  and  the  forests  have  aboundance  of  big  and 
small  game,  which  makes  the  city  famous  as  a  tourist  and  sportsman 
'•''ntre. 

Revelstoke  is  an  important  commercial  centre,  having  a  large 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  especially  in  the  mining  districts  nearby 
and  among  its  numerous  manufacturing  establishments,  are  large 
saw  mills,  a  sash  and  door  factory,  cigar  factory  and  railway  repair 
shop.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  electric  light,  water  and 
sewerage  system,  and  is  well  supplied  with  several  first-class  hotels 
five  beauMful  churches,  good  schools,  three  banks,  court  house  com- 
pleted in  lyl2,  general  hospital,  which  is  a  splendid  structure  and 
a  very  attractive  park  that  covers  an  area  of  thirty-nine  acres  \ 
fine  automobile  road  runs  from  Revelstoke  to  Mount  Revelstoke 
whose  summit,  now  reserved  as  a  national  park,  is  a  natural  flower 
garden  of  great  beauty.  The  city  was  founded  in  1899.  and  incor- 
4oi»  """  ^"'''  *"'* '"  ^^"  ^^'^  ^  population  of  3,107;  in  1918. 

River.,  a  town  in  Manitoba,  situated  on  the  Little  Saskatchewan 
River,  and  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  142  miles  west 
of  Winnipeg.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  a  station  at  Wheatland  three 
miles  a^vay.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  grain-growing  and  mixed 
farmmg  district,  and  large  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  are  found  in 
the  vicinity. 

The  industries  include,  a  large  grain  elevator,  lumber  yard  and 
an  important  coal  supply  station  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail- 
way.    The  town  has   a   good   hotel,   five   churches,   a    consolidated 
school,  a  bank,  and  an  agricultural  fair  grounds.    Population  in  1911 
950;  in  1918.  1,000.  n  m  lyii, 

Riviere  da  Loup,  a  town  in  Temisconata  County.  Quebec,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Riviere  du  Loup  with  the  Saint  Lawrence 
and  served  by  the  Intercolonial  and  Temisconata  Railways.  The  town 
IS  a  popular  summer  resort  with  splendid  trout  fishing,  and  moose 
and  deer  hunting  nearby.  The  industries  include,  large  railwav  repair 
shops,  grist  mills,  foundry  and  machine  .shops,  chain  factory  'shingle 
mill,  brick  plant,  butter  factory,  pulp  mill  and  sash  and  doo'r  factory 
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The  town  is  well  sui>i)lie(l  with  hotels,  six  churches,  six  puhlic  schools, 
and  three  l>ank>  I  lie  town  owns  and  operates  the  linht.  water  and 
seweraf,'e  system.     Population  in  I'Ml,  6,774;  in  1018,  8,(100. 

Rockland,  a  t.iwn  in  Russell  County,  Ontario,  situated  on  the 
Otiava  River,  and  se/ved  hy  the  t  anadian  Northern  an<l  (irand  Trunk 
Railways,  twenty-three  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Ottawa.  The  town 
is  hest  known  as  a  summer  resort,  hut  has  some  industrial  estahlish- 
ments  which  include,  hmiher  mills,  sash  and  tloor  factory,  planing 
mill,  machine  shop  and  mica  factc.ry.  Rockland  has  four  hotel.,,  three 
fine  churches,  a  i)ul)lic.  hi{,di  an<l  scjiarate  schools,  and  two  banks. 
Population  in  1911.  .^.397;  in  1018.  3,700. 

RossUnd,  a  town  in  I!  tish  Columhia,  situated  on  the  Canadian 
I'acitic  and  (ireat  Northern  Railways,  fifty-five  miks  southwest  of 
Nelson,  imd  six  miles  north  of  the  International  boundary  line.  The 
town  is  the  centre  of  the  gold  and  cop])er  niininp  district  of  West 
Kootcnay,  and  the  chief  industries  include,  smeltint,'  works,  planinp 
mills,  and  bottling  works.  The  town  has  several  hotels,  five  clitiiches, 
two  schools,  three  banks  and  a  newspaper.  When  this  section  was 
opened  up  the  town  grew  rapidly  and  was  incor[)orated  as  a  city  in 
1897,  and  1901  had  a  population  of  6,000.  After  the  hcom  was  over 
the  population  declined,  but  the  city  is  still  prosperous  and  the  mines 
are  still  ^iroducing. 

In  1911  the  population  was  2.826,  and  in  1918,  3,500. 

Rosthern,  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  situated  in  the  central  part 
of  the  f)rovince,  and  served  by  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  forty 
mil"s  north  of  Saskatoon  and  forty-seven  miles  south  of  Prince 
Albert.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  richest  wheat-growing 
areas  in  the  world,  which  was  nade  famous  by  Seager  Wheeler,  the 
world's  champion  wheat  grower,  who  lives  f.nir  miles  from  the  town. 
Rosthern  has  the  largest  grain  elevators  west  of  W  innij.cg,  and  its 
other  industries  include,  large  flour  mills,  brick  yard,  two  machine 
shops,  gas  plant  and  sash  and  door  factory.  The  town  has  tiirce 
hotels,  eight  churches,  a  public  and  private  school,  private  ho.spital. 
custom  house,  town  hall,  completed  in  1909  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  two' 
banks  and  a  Government  Experimental  I-arm.  The  town  was  settled 
in  1906,  and  had  a  population  of  1,172,  in  1911,  and  in  1918,  1.500,  nearly 
half  of  which  are  of  Gerii,  ..    ,irth  or  descent. 

Saint  Albert,  a  town  in  Alberta,  situated  on  the  Sturgeon  River, 
and  served  by  the  Canadian  Northern  k.i  !way,  nine  miles  from' 
Edmonton.     The  inJustries  include,  a  grist  mill,  coal  mine  and  brick 
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yard.  The  town  is  the  scat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  has  two 
larpe  cluirchcs,  a  cunvt-nt.  a  good  school  and  two  hotels.  Population 
in  1911,614;  in  1918.  1.000. 

Saint  Andrews,  the  county  town  of  Charlotte  County.  New  Bruns- 
wick, situated  in  llic  southwest  corner  of  the  province  on  Passama- 
quo<I(ly  I!ay,  and  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  about  sixty 
inilis  directly  west  of  Saint  John,  'i'he  town  has  an  excellent  harbor 
that  accomodates  the  larpcst  vessels  and  is  open  the  year  around. 

Tt  is  a  popular  summer  resort,  and  fresh  and  deep  sea  fishing 
is  carried  ou  ncarb\ ,  and  large  catches  of  sardines  are  made.  The 
industries  include,  a  large  sardine  work>  which  employs  .^00  hands, 
fish  and  clam  factories,  fish  canneries  and  mattress  and  leather  goods 
factory.  It  has  several  good  hotels,  beautiful  churches  and  good 
schools. 

Population  in  1911.  987:  iu  1918,  2,000 

Saint  Boniface,  a  city  in  Manitoba,  situated  on  the  Red  River, 
directly  east  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  with  which  city  it  is  connected 
by  six  bridges,  the  largest  of  wbicli  is  the  new  Rroadway  Bridge,  that 
was  erected  at  a  est  of  $a)0,000. 

The  city  is  the  county  seat  of  Provencber  County,  and  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Manitoba. 

The  Canadian  Xortbcrn,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  National 
Transcontinental  and  the  Great  Northern  Railways  serve  the  city, 
and  an  electric  line  runs  to  Winnipeg  and  another  to  Saint  Vital,  at 
which  place  the  new  provincial  agricultural  college  and  university 
have  recently  been  built. 

Saint  Roniface  is  rapidly  growing  as  an  important  manufacturing 
centre,  with  abattoirs,  and  meat  packing  plants,  flour  mills,  lumber 
mills,  brick  yards,  linseed  oil  factory,  paint  and  dyes,  tar  paper,  sash 
and  door  factory,  building  material  of  all  kinds,  creamery,  marble 
and  glass  works  and  four  large  elevators.  One  of  the  flour  mills  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  British  Empire,  and  the  stockyards,  which 
wore  recently  constructed  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$1,000,000.  are  the  largest  and  most  important  in  Canada. 

The  t'.tal  rtini!-il  output  of  manufactured  gootl.i  amounts  to  more 
than  $7,000,000.  nn^i  .ihout  one-sixth  of  tb.     'nal  for  the  province. 

The  city  has  m;iiiv  hi^autiful  religious  and  educational  institu- 
tions, which  inchd  '.  Saint  Boniface  College,  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity <  f  Manitoba,  i  provincial  normal  school.  .Saint  Adelard's 
Orphanagre.  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Jesus,  the  Juniorate  of  the 
Ablate  Fathers,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  which  was  com- 
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plctnl  in  1008,  at  a  cusi  ni  $4fX').(XK),  'Hk-  l>flls  ii^cil  in  it-  towtr  wcif 
rcca>i  from  the  ulil  hell-*  \vliii-!i  iuinjj  in  tlie  Saint  r.nnitacf  .MiN>ii,n 
for  lialf  a  century.  'I'hirc  arc  also  flirct'  pnMic  scIiooK,  ami  several 
other  l)caiitifu!  churclics.  'I'lic  j)cii)ulatiiin  in  Pll,  was  7,'>*.^ ;  utkI  in 
1918.11,500. 

Saint  Catharines,  a  city  in  Ontario,  nn<l  tlie  coinuy-town  of 
Lincoln  County,  li  is  situatcil  on  the  W'rllanil  Canal,  in  tiio  northern 
part  of  the  Xiapira  Peninsula,  ami  served  hy  the  (Irand  'irunU  a:i<l  the 
Nia},'7ira,  Saint  Catharines  and  Toronto  Railways,  thirty-two  miles 
soiitlieast  of  Hamilton  ami  eleven  miles  northwest  of  I'utTalo.  It  is 
the  centre  <jf  the  ^reat  ami  famous  Niat;ara  fruit  helt,  an<l  the  mine*-al 
springs  nearhy  Iiave  given  the  city  coiisiderahle  fame. 

Saint  Catharines  is  gr<jwing  rapidly  into  an  important  unmi- 
facturing  centre,  i  ■  ;,■  large  hoiU-r  works,  five  large  i>aper  mills. 
flour  mills,  planir..  .;i.s,  canning  factories,  incandcscant  lamps,  shoe 
factory,  tannery,  rubher  factories,  flax  an<l  silk  mills  and  auiomohdes. 
The  total  annual  outi)ut  amomits  to  more  than  i,V).000.0(Y).  The  city 
has  three  hotels,  fifteen  churches,  ten  puhlic  schools,  collegiate  insti- 
tute, business  college  and  Bishoj)  Ridley  College.  ;in  .\nglic.in  secotid- 
ary  school  for  hoys,  a  beautiful  public  library,  county  buiMiiigs.  city 
hall  and  arnu^ries.  The  city  owns  the  gas,  water  and  sewerag<' 
systems,  but  the  electric  H.ght  and  ])ower  plant  i>  ]>rivati'I\-  owned 
Population  ill  1911,  12,484,  in  1918,  P'.IXX),  and  lor  immediate  vicinit\ 
.?5,000. 

Saint  Hyacinthe,  a  city  in  Quebec  an«l  the  c<)nnty-town  of  Saint 
Ihacinthe  Comity.  It  is  situated  on  the  Yamsask  River,  thirty-six 
miUs  east  of  ^b>ntreal,  and  served  by  the  (irand  Triu^k  L'an.iiliaii 
Pacific,  IiUerco'onial  and  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Southern  Railwav^ 
The  city  is  an  iuii)ortant  manufacturing  centre,  having  a  large  knit 
gocul'  facti'Tv  that  employs  L.'iOO  peojile.  boot  and  shoe  factories, 
agricultural  im[)lements.  threshing  machiues.  spinning  wheels,  plows. 
hosiery,  gloves,  tannery,  grist  mill  and  builders'  factory. 

Saint  Hyacinthc  i-  also  noted  for  its  educational  instituti(.)ns. 
The  Saint  Ilyacinthe  Academy  was  founded  in  1811,  and  the  Academic 
JVince  for  Girls  and  the  .\cadeniie  Girourd  for  I>oys,  are  located  here, 
all  of  which  are  under  the  Roman  Catholic  direction.  Tiiere  are  s<'v- 
eral  monasteries  and  convents,  and  in  addition  to  the  prim.iry  schools, 
managed  by  the  Protestant  school  board,  there  is  a  branch  of  the 
Sa<!fd  Heart  College  of  Athabaska.  located  here.  1  he  provincial 
dairy  school  established  here,  was  the  first  dairy  school  in  Canada  and 
the  second  in  .\merica. 
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The  ct-y  owns  and  operates  its  water  works  and  electric  po.ver 
systems,  and  >s  well  supplied  with  good  hotels  and  four  banks     The 

''Z""l      f''^  '"  '^^^'  ""'•  ""^  incorporated  as  a  citv.  in  1857.    In 
903  a  fire  d.d  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  damage  to  th^  citv     Popu- 
lation in  1911.  9.797;  in  1918.  12.500.  '         ^ 

Sninf*;  t"^  ""  '''^t'i  ^'"'^   Brunswick,  and  the  county  town  of 

of  S  in^t  Tohn's^Rf-         '/  '''Tl  °"  ^'^  ^^>'  °^  ^""^^  ^'^^^  ^^.nl 
of  Sa.nt  John  s  R.ver.    It  is  the  largest  and  most  important  commer- 

cal  centre  of  the  proymce.  and  is  the  Atlantic  port  of  the  Dominion 

't  being  open  to  navigation  both  winter  and  summer.     The  citv  is 

served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Intercolonial  Railways,  whose 

terminal  stations  are  among  the  important  structures  of  the  citv     It 

js  275  miles  northwest  of  Halifax,  eighty-nine  miles  southwest  o 

Moncton,  and  sixty-six  miles  southeast  of  Fredericton.  the  pro^^iaJ 

r.nt?'"*/.",!'"  '!  ^"  '-"Portant  manufacturing  and  distributing 
centre,  and  the  only  city  in  Canada  that  owns  its  own  harbor  The 
chief  industries  include,  large  elevators,  pulp  mill,  twelve  large  saw 
.mils    sugar   refinery,   just   recently   completed,   and  .steel   products 

l.me  kilns,  corn  mills,  brushes  and  brooms,  paper  and  wooden  boxes 
narble  works,  machine  shops  and  munition  plant,  fertilizers,  paints' 
fish  curing  plants,  boots  and  shoe  factory,  confectionery,  soao  and 

steel  ships  under  construction.    The  total  value  of  all  manufactures 
amount  to  about  $12,000,000  annually.  '"anutactures 

The  total  exports  from  St.  John  amounts  to  $50,000,000  a  ve-^r 
making  it  second  in  importance  among  the  Canadian  .Atlantic  shiJnin^ 
ports.  It  bemg  exceeded  only  by  Montreal.    The  chief  exports  in  lude 
gram.  lumber,  meat  and  flour. 

Several  steamship  lines  operate  from  the  citv  port  and  give  direct 
connections  with  London.  Liverpool.  Dublin,  dla'sgow,  M^anche^r 

fv^lundfe'I^"'      """"''''  ''"'''''  '^"'^   ^^^^'"-  ^--^"^  -<>   the 
The  city  contains  many  beautiful  public  buildings,  and  several 
very  attractive  parks  and  public  gardens,  which  cover  about  500  acres 
The  noteworthy  structures  include,  the  exhibition  building  and  the 

fC^  ThrYMcT'i"^^"""'"?  '°"^^^' ''  -'""^^^  ^--^-  ■" 

lyub.     The  Y.M.C.A.,  building,   the  general   hospital,   the    Wiggins 
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Institute  for  Orphan  Boys  and  the  Good  Shepherd  House  for  Girls 
are  also  worthy  of  note,  and  several  of  the  public  school  buildings  are 
built  in  very  attractive  style,  including,  the  High  School. 

In  1912  Saint  John  adopted  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment and  was  the  first  city  in  Canada  to  have  this  system.  The  coun- 
cil consists  of  the  mayor  and  four  commissioners,  and  the  charter 
of  1912  also  provides  f.  the  recall  of  municipal  officials,  and  the 
mitiativc  and  referendum  on  legislation.  Champlain.  De  M,)nts  and 
Poutnncourt,  three  great  Frenchmen,  were  the  first  explorers  to 
visit  the  site  that  is  now  the  city  of  Saint  John.  This  was  on  June 
24,  1604,  and  was  the  festal  day  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
city  was  named  in  his  honor.  It  was  not  however,  until  1783  when 
3,000  United  'Miipire  Loyalists  landed  at  this  spot,  that  the  city  was 
really  founded.  .\  very  disastrous  tire  occured  in  1877  that  destroyed 
$22,000,000  worth  of  property  and  made  13.000  people  homeless,  hut 
it  has  since  been  all  rebuilt  and  the  city  is  growing  steadily  in' size 
and  importance  In  1911,  Saint  John  had  a  population  of  42,511  and 
in  1918.  61  ,,^80. 

Saint  Mary's  a  town  in  Perth  County,  Ontario,  situated  on  the 
Thames  River.  It  is  served  by  the  (irand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railways,  twenty-one  miles  north  01  I.ond..n.  and  ninety-nine 
miles  southwest  of  Toronto.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  mixed  farm- 
ing, fruit  growing  and  dairying  district,  and  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood, large  supplies  of  stone,  cement  clay,  limestone  and  lumber  are 
found.    Several  large  stone  cpiarries  are  nearby. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery  and  the  Thames 
River  furnishes  excellent  boating. 

The  manufacturing  establishments  include  a  large  $250,000  ce- 
ment works,  agricultural  implements,  two  builders'  factories,  cream- 
ery vats,  planing  mills,  lime  kiln,  flour  mill,  cheese  factor-,  hook  and 
eye  factory  and  cement  products  of  all  kinds.  The  town  has  several 
good  hotels,  seven  beautiful  churches,  three  public  schools,  separaK' 
school  and  collegiate,  a  public  library.  o[.cra  house,  municipal  build- 
ings, three  banks  and  a  beautiful  park.  The  tf.wn  owns  and  operates 
its  own  waterworks  and  electric  lighting  system. 

Population  in  1911.  3.388:  in  1918.  4.000.' 

Saint  Stephens,  a  town  in  New  I'.runswick.  situated  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  province.  It  is  at  the  tide  water  on  the  Saint 
Croix  River,  eighty  miles  west  of  Saint  John,  and  is  directly  opposite 
Calais,  Maine,  with  which  town  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  The  town 
is   served  by   the   Canadian    Pacific   and   New    Bn-.-.swick   SouihetH 
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Railways,  and  the  St.  Croix  River  carries  a  large  traffic  in  general 
merchandise,  coal,  fish  and  lumber,  and  gives  steamship  conections 
with  St.  Andrews,  St.  John  and  other  local  points. 

It  is  a  distributing  centre,  and  the  forest  nearby  is  noted  as 
splendid  hunting  grounds,  and  the  streams  are  well  stocked  with  fish. 
The  industries  include,  well  known  confectionary  and  soap  factories, 
brick  plants,  bo.x  factory,  fertilizer  plant,  woodworking  factory,  shoe 
factory  and  two  aerated  water  factories.  The  town  has  three  hotels. 
six  churches,  good  schools,  custom  house  and  three  banks.  Population 
in  1911,  2.8.^6:  in  1918,3,600. 

St.  Thomas,  a  city  in  Ontario,  and  the  county  town  of  Elgin 
County.  It  is  situated  119  miles  southwest  of  Hamilton  and  eighteen 
miles  south  if  London,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  railway 
centres  in  Southern  Ontario.  It  is  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  Pcre 
Marquette,  Canadian  Pacific,  Wabash  and  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
ways, and  is  a  divisional  point  for  most  of  the  railroads  entering  it. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  and  fruit  belt,  and 
the  industries  include,  large  r.iilways  shops,  brass  and  iron  foundries, 
planing  mills,  saw  mill,  flour  mills,  brush  and  broom  factory,  shoes, 
handles,  woodenware,  confectionery  factory,  and  knitting  mill. 
The  ^ity  owns  r.  the  public  utilities  and  has  several  good  hotels,  ten 
fine  churches,  five  public  schools,  one  high  school  and  collegiate 
institute,  hospital,  Old  People's  Nome,  nine  banks,  two  daily  papers, 
a  country  club  and  a  beautiful  public  park,  covering  ISO  acres.  Popu- 
lation in  1911,  14,053;  in  1918,  16,500. 

Sackville,  a  town  in  New  Brunswick,  situated  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  province.  It  is  on  the  Tantramar  River,  and  served  by  the 
main  line  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  thirty-eight  miles  southeast 
of  Cape  Tormentine,  and  eighty-six  miles  northwest  of  Truro.  It  is 
in  a  fertile  farming  district,  and  the  neighborhood  supplies  stone  and 
lumber,  which  include,  spruce  and  some  haHwood.  The  industries 
include  boot  and  shoe  factories,  stove  foundries,  harness  shops,  car- 
riage works,  woodworking  factory,  paper  boxes,  and  stouc  quarries. 

Sackville  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1903,  and  has  three 
hotels,  five  churches,  good  schools  and  two  banks.  The  town  is  the 
seat  of  the  well  known  M(junt  Allison  University  and  Ladies  College. 
Population  in  1911,  2,300;  in  1918,  3,100. 

Salmon  Arm,  a  town  ui  British  Columbia,  situated  on  the  south- 
ern arm  of  Shuswap  Lake,  316  miles  east  of  Vancouver.  It  is  served 
by  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  has  steamboat 
connections  v,-ith  Kamloop^  and  other  lake  ports.     It  is  iht  centre 
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)f  a  very  rich  fruit  prowinp,  dairyinp  and  mixed  farming:  district 
uhich  obtained  the  first  prize  and  pold  medal  for  its  fruit  exhibit  and 
second  prize  for  its  agricifltural  exhibit  at  New  Westminister  in  1912. 
The  government  has  a  salmon  and  trout  hatchery  located  here, 
and  the  industries  of  the  town  include,  a  large  cold  storage  plant, 
lumber  mills,  sash  and  door  factory,  a  co-operate  crcaiiury  and  a 
supply  company,  which  handles  the  i)roducts  of  the  district.  The 
town  owns  the  water  and  electric  lighting  systems  iind  has  three 
hotels,  five  churches,  public  and  high  school  and  two  banks.  Popu- 
lation in  1911,  1,500:  in  1918,  for  city  and  district.  .V5W. 

Sandwich,  the  county  town  of  Essex  County,  Ontario,  situated 
on  the  Detroit  River,  opposite  the  city  of  Detroit.  It  is  served  by  the 
Essex  Terminal  Railway,  which  connects  with  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
Gra»  !  Trunk,  Michigan  Central,  Wabash  and  Pere  Marquette  Rail- 
ways, and  an  electric  railway  nms  to  Windsor,  two  miles  away.  The 
town  also  has  direct  steamship  connection  witli  all  important  lake 
ports.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  farming  and  tobacco  gnjwing  district 
and  many  vineyards  are  in  the  vicinity.  Xatural  gas  is  found  nearby 
and  the  neighborhood  supplies  abundance  of  salt.  Then-  is  an  import- 
ant Dominion  fish  hatchery  located  here,  and  the  industries  include, 
lumber  yards,  canning  factories,  chemical  factory,  salt  mills,  wine 
mill,  brick  yards  and  two  large  coaling  docks.  The  I'nited  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  under  construction  a  $20,000,000  steel  jilant 
which  will  cover  1,000  acres  an  '  >  ill  make  the  town  the  second  largest 
steel  centre  in  America.  The  town  has  two  hotels,  three  churches, 
a  public  and  separate  school,  and  one  bank.  Assumption  College,  a 
Roman  Catholic  school,  is  also  located  here.    Population  in  1011.  .^.000. 

Sanua,  the  county  town  of  Lambton  County.  Ontario,  located  at 
the  I  luth  of  the  Saint  Clair  River,  directly  opposite  Port  Huron. 
The  city  is  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Pore  Marquette 
Railways,  fifty-nine  miles  west  of  London  and  169  miles  southwest 
of  Toronto.  .\  railway  tunnel  has  been  constructed  under  the  river 
that  connects  with  Port  Huron  on  the  other  side  and  a  car  ferrv  is 
also  in  operation. 

The  city  has  a  large  tonnage  in  Lake  traffic,  and  has  steam- 
ship connections  with  all  the  Great  Lake  ports. 

The  neighborhood  surrounding  Sarnia  sni)p]u' i  petroleum  and 
salt.    Natural  gas  is  also  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  city  owns  the  waterworks  and  sewerage  system  and  its  in- 
dustries include,  one  nf  the  largest  oil  refineries  in  the  Dominion, 
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which  employs  about  1.400  people,  three  munition  plants,  salt  works, 
lumber  mills,  woodworking  plant,  stoves,  threshers,  bridge  works, 
brass  goods,  cigars,  lubricants  and  wire  fencing. 

The  city  has  two  good  hotels,  twelve  Pne  churches,  a  good  system 
of  public  schools,  and  high  schools,  five  banks,  and  two  loan  corpor- 
ations.   Population  in  1911,  9.947.  in  1918.  12,000. 

Saskatoon,  a  city  in  Saskatchewan,  situated  in  the  central  part 
of  the  province  and  on  the  south  Saskatchewan  River.  The  city  is 
served  by  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  is  on  the 
branches  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Railways, 
311  miles  southeast  of  Edmonton,  160  miles  northwest  of  Regina, 
400  miles  northeast  of  Calgary,  and  467  luiles  northwest  of  Winnipeg. 
Saskatoon  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  Canadian  West, 
being  a  railway,  commercial  and  manufacturmg  centre  of  the  first 
rank.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  very  rich  agricultural  district,  and  the 
Province  maintains  an  .\gricultural  College  and  Experimental  I-'arm 
here.  The  city  has  over  200  wholesale  houses,  and  has  one  of  the  great 
Dominion  Government  interior  elevators  with  a  capacity  of 
3,500,000  bushels.  Among  the  industries  are  the  large  mills  of  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company,  which  have  a  daily  capacity  of  1.200  barrels 
of  flour  and  350  barrels  of  oats,  iron  working  plants,  brick  plants, 
machine  shops  and  foundries  and  woodworking  plants. 

Saskatoon  owns  its  own  electric  lighting  and  power  system,  street 
railway,  water  works  and  sewerage  systems,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchev.an.  a  provincial  normal  school,  completed  in 
1912,  a  collegiate  institute.  Presbyterian  College,  established  in  1912 
and  opened  to  students  in  1914.  the  Emmanuel  College  which  was 
founded  by  Prince  Albert  in  1879,  and  removed  to  Saskatoon  in  1909, 
and  an  AngK.  n  Theological  School.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned, 
the  city  has  twelve  large  public  schools,  four  of  which  cost  $150,000 
each. 

Saskatoon  is  well  supplied  with  several  first-class  hotels,  seven- 
teen beautiful  churches,  a  fine  post  office,  erected  in  1908  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000,  the  Canada  building  which  is  a  fine  building  completed  in 
1913  and  cost  over  $600,000.  fifteen  chartered  banks  and  a  Dominion 
Lands  office,  Land  Titles  office  and  two  hospitals.  There  are  about 
439  acres  in  the  city  nicely  laid  out  in  parks,  and  fite  large  bridges 
cross  the  river  in  the  city.  The  town  was  founded  in  1890,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1906,  and  four  years  later  adopted  the 
commission  form  of  government.  Population  in  1911,  !2,(XM;  in  1918, 
25.000. 
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Sault  Ste.  Marie,  a  city  in  Ontario,  situated  on  the  Saint  Mary's 
River,  which  connects  Lake  Superior  with  l-ake  Huron.  The  city  is 
served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Algoma  Central  and  Hudson 
Bay  Railways,  2.57  miles  east  of  Fort  William  and  I'ort  Arthur,  and 
440  miles  northwest  of  Toronto.  The  city  has  a  larj^^e  water  com- 
merce which  consists  mostly  of  jjrain  and  iron  ore  passing  to  the  cast, 
and  coal  passing  to  the  west.  The  new  power  canal  completed  in 
1918,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  facilitates  tlie  navigation  around  the 
"Sault"  or  rapids.  It  is  also  the  most  important  centre  of  the  .\lgoma 
district  which  supplies  abundance  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold  and 
lumber.  Good  fishing  and  hunting  are  also  found  in  the  neighborliood. 
The  city  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  the  capital  invested  in 
the  various  manufacturing  establishments  amounting  to  about  $70,- 
000.000.  The  output  of  a  single  pulp  and  ])aper  mill  located  here,  is 
valued  at  $5,000,000  a  year,  and  about  2.000  ])eople  are  employed  in 
the  mill.  The  .Mgoma  Steel  Corporation  also  has  a  large  plant  here, 
which  employs  about  6,000  men. 

The  other  important  industries  include,  large  railway  shops,  brick 
and  tile  establishments,  tar  and  chemicals,  foundry  and  machine 
shops,  and  lumber  mills.  There  arc  several  attractive  public  build- 
ings in  the  city,  among  which  arc  the  post  office  and  cii>toin  house, 
erected  in  1905,  the  .\lgoma  Central  Railway  station,  the  Y.M.C.A., 
building  and  King's  Theatre.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  good 
hotels,  seven  beautiful  churches,  six  public  schools,  one  high  one 
technical  and  three  separate  schools,  a  well  equipped  general  public 
hospital,  public  library,  eight  banks  and  a  public  park. 

The  light,  water  and  sewerage  systems  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  city.  The  town  was  founded  in  1850,  and  incorporated  as  a 
city  in  1912.  Population  in  1911,  10,984;  in  1918,  including  Steelton. 
which  municipality  was  annexed  in  1917,  19,500. 

Seaforth,  a  town  in  Huron  County,  Ontario,  situated  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  113  miles  northwest  of  Toronto. 

It  is  the  centre  of  a  very  rich  mixed  farming  and  fruit  growing 
district,  and  the  neighborhood  supplies  salt,  sand  and  clay  for  brick 
and  tile  making,  and  hardwood. 

The  industries  of  the  town  include,  brick  and  tile  plant,  tannery, 
flax  mills,  apple  evaporator,  furniture  factory,  sash  and  door  estab- 
lishment, creamery  and  pottery  works. 

The  town  has  two  hotels,  five  churches,  public  and  separate 
school,  collegiate  institute,  public  library,  two  banks  and  three  parks. 
Population  in  1918,  3,500. 
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Selkirk,  a  town  in  Manitoba,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  on' the  Red  River,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  served  by  a  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Wmm- 
peg  with  which  city  it  is  connected  by  an  electric  railway  Ime.  It  is 
at  the  head  of  navigation  for  steamers  on  Lake  Winnipeg,  which 
makes  it  an  important  centre  of  the  fishing  industry  on  the  lake. 

Over  7,000,000  pounds  of  fish  are  shipped  from  Selkirk  annually, 
.he  town  is  surrounded  by  fertile  farming  country  which  is  well 
adapted  to  dairying  and  the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  industries  include,  several  large  cold  storage  plants,  saw 
and  plaring  mills,  box  factory,  pulp  and  paper  mill,  iron  rolling 
mills  and  a  nut  and  bolt  factory,  and  the  government  maintains  a  ship 
yard  and  dry  dock  here.  Selkirk  has  four  hotels,  seven  fine  churches, 
three  public  schools,  two  banks  and  a  newspaper.  Population  in  1911, 
2,977.  and  in  1918.  3,450. 

Shaunavon,  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province.  It  is  a  divisional  point  on  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway,  175  miles  east  of  Lethbn.ige,  230  miles  west  of  Wey- 
burn  and  eighty-four  miles  east  of  Altawan.  It  is  an  important  dis- 
tributing centre  of  a  rich  wheat  growing  and  ranching  country, 
which  has  been  opened  up  by  the  construction  of  the  Weyburn-Leth- 
bridge  branch  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  industries 
include,  lumber  vards,  flour  mill  and  grain  elevators,  and  the  town  has 
two  hotels,  five  churches,  a  public  school,  and  three  banks.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1914,  and  by  1918  had  a  population  of  1.300. 

Shawenegan  FaUs,  a  town  in  Quebec,  noted  for  the  falls  nearby, 
in  the  Saint  Maurice  River,  which  are  165  feet  high.  The  town  is 
s-.tuated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  served  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Railways,  116  miles  northeast  -of 
Montreal,  ninetv-eight  miles  southwest  of  Quebec,  and  twenty-one 
miles  northwest  of  Three  Rivers.  The  town  is  noted  for  the  alu- 
minum and  manganese  manufactured  here,  and  the  other  chief  indus- 
tries include,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  saw  mill,  sash  and  door  factories, 
cotton  factorv.  knitting  mill,  electro  products  and  carbide. 

The  town  has  several  hotels,  many  fine  churches,  four  schools, 
two  banks  and  an  opera  house.  Poi)ulation  in  1911,  4,265;  in  1918, 
8.581.  with  suburbs,  10.827. 

SiKKfiac,  a  town  in  Westmorland  County.  New  Brunswick,  sit- 
uated on  Shediac  Bay.  Northumberland  Strait,  and  served  by  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  eighteen  miles  northeast  of  Moncton.  Ihe 
town  has  steamship  connections  with  Prince  Edward  Island,  at  Point 
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du  Giene.  There  are  large  lobster  fisheries  near  Shediac  and  lol)stcr 
packing  is  one  of  the  town's  leading  industries.  Other  important 
industries  include,  lumber  mills,  saw  mills,  tannery  and  stone  quarry. 
The  town  has  three  hotels,  four  churches,  two  schools,  .ind  a  bank, 
and  owns  its  waterworks  svstem.  Population  in  1911,  1,442.  in  1918, 
1,500. 

Shelbome.  the  county  town  of  Shelburne  County.  N'nv.i  Scotia, 
situated  on  Roseway  River  and  Shelburne  Harbor.  162  miles  from 
Halifax,  and  165  miles  from  Saint  John.  It  is  served  by  the  H.ilifax 
and  Shelburne  Railway,  and  the  town  has  a  fine  harbor  with  a  $40,000 
vharf  and  warehouse.  The  lake  and  stream  nearby  are  well  stocked 
with  fish  and  the  neighborhood  supplies  splendid  hear  and  moose 
shooting.  The  industries  include,  four  shipyards,  seven  boat  build- 
ing establi.shments,  lath  and  stavo  mill,  monument  works,  jilaning 
mill,  canning  factory,  carding  mill,  cooperage  and  granite  qiKirry. 

The  town  owns  the  electric  lighting  system  and  has  two  hotels, 
seven  churches,  county  academy  and  one  bank. 

Population  in  1911.  1.11.1:  in  1018,  1.550. 

Sherbrooke,  a  city  in  Quebec  and  county-town  of  Sherbrooke 
County,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  jirovince,  101  miles  south- 
east of  Montreal,  and  122  miles  south  of  Quebec.  It  lies  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Magog  and  St.  Francis  Rivers  and  is  served  by  the 
Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific.  Boston  and  Maine,  and  Quebec  Cen- 
tral Railways. 

Sherbrooke  is  one  of  the  leading  mantifacturing  centres  of  the 
province,  and  abundant  power  is  derived  from  the  two  rivers  on 
which  it  is  situated.  The  industries  include,  mining  ui.ichinery. 
clothing,  boots,  wocxlen  and  cotton  mills,  jewellery  factories,  shells 
and  munition  plant,  rubber  factory,  packing  plant,  cigar  factories, 
silk  gloves  and  underwear  mills.  The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
mixed  farming  and  timber  district,  and  asbestos  and  copper  mines  are 
found  nearby. 

The  city  has  a  fine  courthouse,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  two 
public  hosjiitals.  a  jiublic  library,  several  good  hotels,  many  beautiful 
churches  and  eleven  public  schools. 

A  college  is  also  located  here  and  an  old  peoples  home,  four  city 
parks  and  ten  chartered  banks.  The  water  work-;,  gas  plant  and  elec- 
tric light  and  power  systems  are  owned  ami  operated  by  the  city. 
Population  in  1911,  16,405;  in  1918.  19,314. 
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—ooUcn  mill,  shoe  factory, 
mill,  tin  can  plant,  preen- 

and  has  three  hotels,  six 


Simcoc,  llic  coiinty-tuwn  '>1  Xorloik  County,  situated  in  the 
southern  part  (jf  the  j)ro\  iiice  of  Ontario,  forty-six  tniks  s(juth\vest  of 
Hamilton,  and  seventy-three  miles  southwest  of  Toronto. 

It  is  served  hy  the  Grand  Trunk,  Wabash  and  Lake  F.ric  and 
Northern  Electric  Railways,  and  Port  Dover,  seven  miles  south  of 
Simcoe,  is  an  important  port  of  Lake  Erie. 

Simcoe  is  surrounded  hy  one  of  the  richest  apricidtural  districts 
in  Ontario,  which  produces  fine  fruit  and  dairy  products  of  all  kinds. 
The  town  has  one  of  the  larj^est  canning  factories  in  Canada,  and  the 
larfjest  and  best  equipped  exchi.sive  lithographing  plT'  in  the 
Dominion. 

The  other  industries  include  a  large 
pickle  factories,  creamery,  flour  mill,  shot 
houses,  and  evaporatcjr. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  IE.  . 
churches,  high  and  public  schotds.  a  Carnegie  library,  erected  in  1912, 
three  banks  and  two  newspapers.  Population  in  191L  3.227:  in  1918, 
4.000. 

Smith  Falls,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  on  the  Rideau  Canal, 
ar.d  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacirtc  and  Canadian  Xorthern  Railways, 
twenty-eight  miles  northwest  of  Brockville,  forty-two  miles  south- 
'■  est  of  Ottawa,  128  miles  west  of  Montreal,  and  212  miles  cast  of 
ronto.  It  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre  and  good  fishing 
and  hunting  are  found  nearby. 

The  industries  include,  farm  implements,  malleable  casting^, 
stoves,  ploughs,  bricks,  sash  and  door  factory,  grist  mill  and  flour 
mill.  The  town  has  five  hotels,  seven  line  churches,  good  public 
and  separate  schools,  a  collegiate  institute,  two  hospital^,  public 
library,  two  theatres  and  four  banks.  The  town  owns  it  own  water 
and  sewerage  systems. 

Population  in  1911,  6,370;  in  1918,  7,000. 

Sorel,  a  city  in  Quebec,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rich- 
elieu River  at  its  junction  with  the  Saint  Lawrence.  It  is  served  by 
the  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Southern  Railway,  and  the  town  is  a  port 
of  call  for  steamships  plying  the  Saint  Lawrence  I!  vcr.  It  is  forty 
two  miles  northeast  ri  Montreal  and  forty  miles  southwest  of  Three 
Rivers,  and  is  an  important  shipbuilding  centre.  The  city  has  a  fine 
deep  water  harbor,  which  makes  it  an  ideal  shipyard.  Its  other 
industries  include,  agricultural  machinery,  clothing,  native  wines, 
munition  plants,  foundries,  saw  works,  and  sash  and  door  factory. 
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Tlic  town  lia'^  several  hutols,  tlirt-e  duirclies,  and  in  addition  to 
its  puMic  schools,  there  is  a  convent  for  jjirls.  Saint  Fk'rnard  College, 
erected  at  a  co>t  of  $20(),(XX).  1  he  town  was  incorporatfd  as  a  city 
in  1880.  and  the  population  in  1911.  was  8.420:  in  1918,  8,800. 

Souris,  a  town  in  Manitoba,  situated  on  the  Souris  River,  in  the 
southwestern  part  .if  the  province,  and  scrvetl  hy  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway,  151  miles  west  of  \\  innipejj,  and  twenty-four  miles  south- 
west of  P.randcjn.  The  town  is  tin-  centre  of  a  rich  jjrain  prowinp 
country,  and  in  the  vicinity,  good  tisliinjj,  hoatintj  and  hathinj^  are 
foiuul.  It  is  a  iIivi--ional  point  on  the  Canadian  Paciiic  and  has  the 
railway  repair  sho]).  The  other  industries  include,  a  lartrc  flour  mill, 
several  frrain  elevatcirs,  planing  mill,  show  case  factory,  foun<lry 
and  machine  shop  and  furniture  factory. 

The  water  works,  electric  li.i,dit  an  1  acetylene  pas  i)lants  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  town,  and  it  has  a  fine  $30,0(X)  Collepiate 
institute,  three  hotels,  four  churches,  good  public  school  and  two 
banks.  The  town  was  founded  in  1882,  and  in  1911  had  a  population  of 
1.854:  in  1918.  1,845. 

Souris,  a  town  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  situated  on  Colvillc  Bay, 
in  the  northeast  part  of  the  province 

It  is  served  by  t!ie  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  sixty  miles 
east  of  Giarlottetov.n.  and  is  an  important  fishing  <  cntre.  The  lead- 
ing industry  is  lobster  fishing,  and  the  cod,  hake  and  haddock  catch 
is  growing  in  importance. 

Small  catches  of  mackerel  arc  also  made  in  the  fall.  The  other 
industries  include,  several  saw  mills,  planing  mill,  motor  boat  factory, 
and  cheese  box  factory. 

The  town  has  three  hotels.  fi\c  churches,  convent  and  public 
school  and  one  bank.    Population  in  1911.  1.089;  in  1918.  1.500. 

Springhill,  a  town  in  Nova  Scotia,  situated  in  Cumberland  County, 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  province,  and  served  by  the  Cumberland 
Railway  and  Coal  Company's  line,  twenty-seven  miles  north  of  Pans- 
boro,  and  five  miles  south  of  Springhill  Junction,  where  connection 
is  made  with  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  The  town  is  an  important 
distributing  centre  of  a  large  coal  mining  district,  and  several  small 
mines  are  in  the  town  itself.  The  total  annual  output  of  coal  amounts 
to  400,000  tons.  The  town  has  two  hotels,  five  churches,  three 
schools,  and  two  banks. 

Population  in  1911.  5,713;  i     )918,  6,000. 
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Stellaricn,  n  town  in  Pictou  County.  N'ovr\  ^coti  ,,  situated  in 
the  iinst  Un  1.  ill  srrvcd  hy  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  two  miles 
south  of  Xcu  ( .  asf^uw  .111(1  ten  miles  from  F'ictou  Landinjif.  The 
toun  is  the  centre  f.  a  rich  coal  mininp  district  and  nearby  is  the 
tliickest  known  sc  -i  of  cu:A  in  the  woiM.  it  ln-injj  thirty-seven  feet 
thick.  The  indusr  les  include,  ci  .il  minint;,  Intercolonial  Railway 
repair  shop-,  sluil  factory,  carriaj,''  factory,  larj^c  creamery,  feed  mill, 
woodworkitij,'  factories,  cigar  factory  and  Kakerv  and  it  is  a  dis- 
tiiliiiting  point  fi  r  'arm  machinery  and  packed  :  eats.  The  i  vn 
has  four  hotels,  live  I'lunhes,  fjo-nl  schools,  a  hank  and  two  parks 

Population  in  PI  i    V910:  in  I'lS.  4.500. 

Stettler,  a  town  in  \lberta.  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
jirovince,  aii'l  erved  l>y  iise  Lacoiulie  hrai^h  "f  the  Canadian  Tacifit 
Railway,  and  by  twc  hranchis  of  tlie  Canadian  Xorther-v  IO.t  miles 
south  of  F.dmontiiii  and  154  miles  nortli  of  '  :ils,jar\-.  ae  tov  •!  is 
the  distrihutinuj  poi  t  lor  a  prii>perous.  mixed-' Tung  astnct  and 
,L,food  I'lshini^  ;ind  shout ui,'  are  founi!  in  tiie  ncii^h 
also  several  cn.al  mines  in  tin'  vicinity  and  good 
"jravel  are  found  iu  al>undaiui  .  The  t^iv-n  <• 
waterworks  and  (  Icctric  liijhting  systems  and  ai' 
a  large  flour  in!!l.  having  a  daily  cai)acity  of  1 
tory.  emjiloying  about  one  hundred  h.uii!<,  s<  vi  r  1  v\i  vators,  toui  iry 
and  macline  shop,  -team  laundry,  and  .11  distrilnu  ig  plart.  Thi  v.wn 
has  two  iiotel  .  fi'.e  fine  chur  hes.  a  !>eautiful  $55     ^0  school,  lio    )ital. 
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Strathroy,  a  t  wn  in  MiddU  ex  County,  Ontario,  situated  on  the 
Sydenham  River,  tid  served  by  t>ie  ( irand  Trunk  Railuiv.  The  town 
is  the  centre  .»f  rsl-class  agr. cultural  and  da  -yinp  country,  and 
the  neighbor!  loH  >p\\cf  abundance  of  hard  and  soi  woods.  The 
industries  inc  ilcur  and  ^r    '  mills,  ch"cse  and  hutter  factories, 

cannery,  ejjj;  j  ..  km^  :  !ant,  ■  ,  sUtrafre,  saw  mills,  basket  factory, 
pianos,  builders  factor,  -.  furniture  fart(»ry,  and  woolen  mill.  The 
town  has  tsvo  hotels,  t\\  .>ublic  schools,  i  collepiate  ius'itute,  armory 
three  banks  ;md  a  iniblic  '.ark.     I'ojni'atiui    in  1918,  2.9''>'' 

Sturgeon  Falls,  a  town  in  On*a: .  .  situated  in  the  Nipi5:,ing  dis- 
trict, on  Lai-  Nipi  'ng,  and  served  \>-  the  Canadian  I'aci'i'-  Railway, 
It  is  tht  cen-  <•  i  ir  i.uiny  sportsni«:n,  and  Tish  and  big  gami>  arc  very 
plentiful.  ai  th<  towr  is  the  starting  point  for  French  River  and 
the  uest  arm  of  L;-^-e  Xipissing  tourist  routes. 

The  waterworks  and  sewerage  systems  are  owned  and  operated 
bv  the  town,  and  there  are  three  hotels,  four  churches,  a  public, 
separate  and  model    chjol,  and  two  banks. 
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The  industries  include,  a  large  pulp  and  paper  mill,  saw  and 
planing  mills,  flour  and  grist  mills  and  so.ia  water  works.  Population 
in  1918,  3,200. 

Sudbury,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
provinct;  and  the  commercial  centre  of  Sudbury  District.  The  town  is 
served  by  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Algoiiia  Eastern 
Railways,  and  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  262  miles  north  of 
Toronto. 

Sudbury  is  the  centre  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  nickel 
mining  district  in  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  annual  output  of  this  valuable  metal  comes  from  this 
district. 

The  principal  industries  are  devoted  to  the  nickel  mining,  and  in 
addition  the  town  has  several  saw  mills,  sash  and  door  factories,  two 
lirick  plants,  cement  works,  foundry  and  machine  shops  and  a  large 
$750,000  flour  mill,  built  in  1910,  and  two  large  smelters  have  recently 
been  constructed.  Sudbury  is  well  supplied  with  several  first-class 
hotels,  including  the  Nickel  Range  Hotel,  which  was  completed  in 
1915  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  five  fine  churches,  three  public  schools,  one 
of  which  was  recently  built  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  three  separate  schools, 
a  high  school  that  has  a  Government  .School  of  Mines  in  connection, 
a  Jesuit  College,  a  beautiful  post  office,  erected  in  1915  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000,  court  house,  registry  office,  two  public  hospitals,  opera 
house,  six  banks  and  three  news]iapers.  Sudbury  was  founded  in 
1884,  and  in  1896  took  control  of  its  electric  light,  power  and  water 
systems.     Population  in  1911,  4,150;  in  1918,  7.000. 

SommerUnd,  a  town  in  British  Columbia,  beautifully  situated  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  province  on  the  west  shore  of  Okanagan 
I-ake,  ten  miles  north  of  Penticton,  at  which  town  steamer  connec- 
tions are  made  with  the  Kettle  Valley  Railway.  Steamer  connections 
are  also  made  with  Okanagan  Landing,  which  point  is  served  bv  a 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  a 
large  fruit  growing  district  which  produces  a  good  qaulity  of  peaches, 
and  mixed  farming  and  cattle  raising  are  carried  on  a  few  miles  back 
fron.  the  lake,  the  front  land  being  too  valuable  for  these  pursuits. 
Valuable  stands  of  lumber  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  rich  deposits 
of  galena  are  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Dominion  Government  main- 
tains an  Experimental  Farm  here,  and  good  fishing  and  hunting  are 
enjoyed  nearby.    The  town  owns  the  electric  light  and  water  plants. 
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as  well  as  the  irrigation  system  used  in  this  section.  The  industries 
consist  of  lumbering  industries,  fruit  box  and  crate  factory,  and  two 
fruit  exchanges. 

The  town  has  one  hotel,  two  schools,  four  churches,  and  one 
bank.    Population  in  1918.  1,800. 

Summertide,  the  county  town  of  Prince  County,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Island,  and  on  Northumber- 
land Strait.  The  town  is  served  by  tlic  Prince  Edward  Island  Rail- 
way and  its  excellent  harbor  is  (iee]i  enough  for  the  large  ocean- 
going steamers.  The  town  has  been  made  famous  for  its  fox-raising 
larms,  and  it  has  a  large  export  trade  in  lobsters  and  oysters,  the 
latter  coming  from  the  famous  Richmond  Ray  fisheries,  three  miles 
away. 

The  industries  include  rolled  oats  mill,  flour  mill,  sash  and  door 
factory  and  beef  packing  plant.  Good  fishing,  bathing  and  boating 
are  found  in  the  nearby  neighborhood,  and  the  town  has  two  hotels, 
seven  fine  churches,  two  public  schools,  a  high  school,  three  banks 
and  two  public  parks. 

The  town  owns  its  water  and  sewerage  systems. 

Population  in  1911,  2.678;  in  1018.  .^400. 

Sussex,  a  u>wn  in  Xew  Brunswick,  situated  on  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  forty-four  miles  northeast  of  St.  John.  It  is  the  centre  of 
a  rich  mixed  farming  district,  which  also  supplies  salt,  lime,  plaster, 
coal  and  lui.iber,  and  good  fishing  and  hunting  arc  found  nearby.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  smaller  towns  in  New  Brunswick, 
having  an  .Agricultural  College,  a  provincial  dairy  school,  armory  and 
provincial  militia  drill  grounds,  and  the  town  owns  its  water  and 
sewerage  systems.  It  is  also  quite  an  important  manufacturing  cen- 
tre, the  industries  including  woodworking  machinery  works,  two  but- 
ter and  cheese  factories,  refrigerator  plants,  paper  bo.xes,  foundry, 
furniture  factory,  tannery,  blacksmith  shop,  cold  storage,  and  two 
mineral  water  factories.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  three  hotels, 
six  '-hurches,  good  public  schools,  and  two  banks.  Population  in 
191        .906;  in  1918,  3,000. 

-utherluid,  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  situated  on  the  South  Sas- 
kai  .icwan  River,  and  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  two 
miles  fror.i  Saskatoon.  It  is  the  largest  divisional  point  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  between  Winnipeg  and  Edmonton,  and  the  rail- 
\^•ay  shops  located  here  have  a  monthly  pay  roll  of  $40,000.     It  is 
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surrounded  by  a  good  agricultural  district,  and  the  University  of  Sas 
katchewan  adjoins  the  town  on  the  west,  and  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment has  a  forestry  farm  nearby. 

The  town  has  a  good  hotel,  three  churches,  good  public  school, 
town  hall  and  a  bank.     Population  in  1918,  1,200. 

Swift  Current,  a  city  in  ."Saskatchewan  situated  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  province,  on  the  Swift  Current  River.  The  city  is 
served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  110  miles  west  of  Moose 
Jaw  and  142  miles  northeast  of  Medicine  Hat.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
very  rich  wheat  growing  district,  and  is  a  distributing  point  for  over 
3,000  square  miles.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  judicial  district  and  has  a 
land  titles  office,  customs  house.  Dominion  lands  office,  and  general 
hospital.  Other  buildings  of  note  include  a  fine  court  house,  completed 
in  1915,  at  a  cost  of  $125,000;  the  town  hall,  erected  in  1913,  costing 
$45,000;  the  fire  hall,  erected  in  1913,  and  three  public  schools.  The 
industries  include  five  large  elevators,  seven  lumber  yards,  cement 
products  factory,  jilaning  mill,  creamery,  large  flour  mill  with  an 
output  of  400  barrels  a  day,  steam  '-\undry  aixl  aerated  water  factory. 
Like  most  of  the  towns  in  SasI  .  lewan.  Swift  Current  has  had  a 
rapid  growth.  In  1<>01,  -'t  was  but  a  village  of  121  people,  by  1911  it 
had  increased  to  1.852  population,  and  in  1914  was  incorporated  as  a 
city. 

The  population  in  1918  was  3,220. 

Sydney,  a  city  in  No-a  Scotia,  and  county  town  of  Cape  Breton 

County.  It  is  situated  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Cape  Breton  Island, 
and  is  the  terminuj  of  the  Sydney  and  Louisbur.  Railway,  and  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  The  city  also  has  regu- 
lar steamship  connections  with  all  the  important  Canadian  and  At- 
lantic ports. 

Sydney  is  728  miles  from  Montreal,  276  miles  from  Halifax  and 
2,240  miles  from  Liverpool,  Lngland.  The  city  is  an  important  com- 
mercial and  mining  centre,  the  coal  fields  nearby  being  some  of  the 
greatest  in  Canada.  Other  minerals  found  in  the  vicinity  include  iron, 
gypsum,  lire  clay,  marble,  limestone,  dolomite,  and  silica  Beautiful 
lake  and  river  scenery  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  and  excellent 
fishing  and  shooting  are  found  nearby.  Sydney  is  an  important  manu- 
facturing centre,  the  output  amounting  to  over  $10,000,000  annually. 
The  greatest  and  most  important  of  its  industries  is  the  Dominion 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  whose  plant  cost  $.35,000,000  to  erect  an^^ 
emp!oy.s  4,000  men.    The  other  industries  include  tar  and  roofing  ma- 
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terials.  iron  castings,  pressed  brick,  sheet  metal,  structural  steel  plant. 
boat  factory,  woodworking  mills,  grist  mill,  marble  works,  cigar  and 
carding  mill.  The  city  owns  its  water  and  sewerage  systems  and  has 
several  first-class  hotels,  eighteen  beautiful  churches,  eleven  public 
schools,  one  high  school  and  a  school  of  science,  and  four  banks.  The 
population  in  1911  was  17.723;  in  1918.  21.000. 

Sydney  Mines,  a  town  in  N'ova  ."^cotia,  .^-ituated  on  Svdnev  Har- 
bor, on  the  northeast  coast  of  Cape  I'reton  Island,  thr< .  mile-  uor''i 
of  North  Sydney,  and  ei' bteen  mile-  .lorthwest  of  "^ydnc, .  a. id 
served  by  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  Nova 
Scotia's  greatest  coal-niiniii^  district.  The  annual  output  of  coal  from 
this  district  amounts  to  about  one  tnillion  ti<«s,  and  the  collieries  con- 
stantly employ  between  3.500  and  4.000  .lu-n  The  other  indnstri*>s 
of  the  town  include  several  large,  open  hearth,  .st<  -•'  fiirnact-s,  foundrv 
and  machine  shops,  a  blast  furnace,  ami  steel  coin]>'-es-«in  j.!;  nt  The 
total  manufactures  of  the  town  are  »-alued  at  about  $3.i'JfX).W*l  a  vear 
The  town  has  one  hotel,  several  churches,  good  schoiyls,  and  two 
banks.    Population  in  1911,  7,470;  in  1918.  9,160. 

Taber,  a  town  in  .Mberta.  situated  in  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  the  province,  on  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  branch  of  die  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  It  is  noted  for  its  many  coal  mines,  whicl)  employ 
several  hundred  men  and  have  a  daily  output  of  l.iXX)  to  1,500  tons. 
The  town  is  located  thirty-two  miles  east  of  Lethbridge  and  eighty- 
four  miles  west  of  Medicine  Hat,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  grain- 
growing  country. 

Valuable  clay  deposits  are  also  found  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
chief  industry  of  the  town  is  mining  and  shipping  coal,  and  the  others 
worthy  of  note  include  three  large  elevators  with  a  capacity  of  100,- 
000  bushels,  machine  shops,  and  two  motor  liveries.  The  town  has 
several  fine  schools,  one  costing  $80,000  to  erect,  four  churches,  a 
public  hospital,  and  three  banks.  Taber  was  founded  in  1906,  and 
incorporated  the  same  year.    Population  in  1914,  1.400;  in  1918,  2,500. 

The  Pas,  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Pasquia  Rivers,  and  served  by  tiic  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  and  by  steamship  connections  to  local  points.  It 
is  an  important  lumbering  centre  with  one  mill  turning  out  5,000.000 
feet  monthly  and  employing  500  men.  It  is  also  the  outfitting  point 
for  Beaver  Lake,  Herb  Lake.  Schist  Lake  and  Flin  Flon  gold  fields. 
and  the  fur  trade  from  the  vicinity  amounts  to  about  $250,000  an- 
nually. 
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Gold  and  copper  deposits  have  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
nearby  vicinity,  and  lumber  is  supplied  in  unlimited  quantities  from 
the  surrounding  country.  The  town  has  one  hotel,  three  churches, 
good  schools,  a  hospital  and  two  banks,  and  the  headquarters  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  is  located  here.  Nearby  is  an 
Indian  r  .serve  with  500  inhabitants.  The  town  owns  its  own  electric 
light,  power,  and  waterworks  system.  Population  in  1915,  2,222;  in 
1918.  2,500. 

Thetford  Mines,  a  city  in  Megantic  County,  Quebec,  situated  on 
the  Quebec  Central  River,  sixty-seven  miles  from  Sherbrooke  and 
seventy-si.K  miles  from  Quebec.  The  city  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  richest  asbestos  districts  in  the  world,  and  its  industries 
include  saw  mills,  foundries,  sash  and  door  factory,  cement  blocks, 
and  asbestos  mines.  The  city  has  two  hotels,  four  churches,  two 
schools  and  four  banks.    Population  in  1911,  7,261;  in  1918,  7,500. 

Thorold,  a  town  in  Welland  County,  situated  on  the  Welland 
Canal,  and  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
ways, and  electric  railway  to  Niagara  Falls,  St.  Catharines  and  Port 
Dalhousie.  It  is  four  miles  from  St.  Catharines,  eight  miles  from 
Niagara  Falls,  and  twenty  miles  north  of  Port  Colborne,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  district  having  stone  quarries  and  natural  cement  stone. 
Thorold  is  noted  for  having  one  of  the  largest  paper  mills  in  the 
world.  The  other  industries  include  pulj.,  board  and  paper  mills,  four 
pulp  mills,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  road  binder  materials,  glass, 
smelter,  woollen  goods,  knitting  factory,  and  Dextime  electro-chemi- 
cal products.  The  town  has  three  hotels,  four  churches,  two  public, 
one  high  and  one  separate  school,  a  public  library,  fire  hall,  and  four 
banks.  It  owns  its  electric  light,  power,  water  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems. Thorold  was  founded  in  1792,  and  is  of  historical  interest  as  the 
site  where  the  Battle  of  Beaver  Dam  was  fought,  in  which  Laura 
Secord  played  a  conspicuous  part.  After  the  town  was  incorporated 
in  1875,  the  growth  was  slow  until  the  building  of  the  Welland  Canal, 
at  which  time  the  popubttion  more  than  doubled  in  a  very  short 
time.   The  population  in  1911  was  2273,  and  in  1918.  5,000. 

Three  Rivers,  a  city  in  Quebec,  and  county  town  of  St.  Maurice 
County,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  St.  Maurice  River,  and  just  below  the  city  the 
Becancour  River  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  making  the  three 
rivers,  after  which  the  city  was  named.  The  city  is  served  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways,  ninety-five  miles  north- 
east of  Montreal  and  eighty-seven  miles  cast  of  Quebec,  and  is  the 
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shipping  centre  for  an  agricultural  district  containinp  over  500.000 
people.  The  city  is  an  important  industrial  ccnur.  having  many  well- 
known  manufacturing  establishments,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  pulj*  and  paper  mills,  six  large  liimher  mills,  cotton  mill,  sev- 
eral iron  foundries,  steel  foundry,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  caskets, 
furniture,  woodtnrning  mill,  concrete  beams  and  machinery  and  tools 
of  various  kinds. 

During  the  year  1917,  shipbuilding  became  an  important  indus- 
try, and  during  that  one  year,  two  large  pulp  and  pa])er  companies 
established  here,  and  another  promising  industry  is  that  of  toy-mak- 
ing. The  power  used  for  the  manufacturing  in  the  city  is  derived 
from  the  famous  Shawenegan  Falls,  which  are  twenty  miles  to  the 
north.  The  city  has  several  first-class  hoteK,  many  beautiful  churches 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  convents,  college,  nine 
public  schools  and  seven  banks. 

Three  Rivers  is  nicely  laid  out,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  settle- 
ments in  Canada,  being  founded  in  1634  by  Laviolette.  a  lieutenant  of 
Champlain.    The  population  in  1911  was  13.691.  and  in  1918,  20.(X)0. 

Tilbury,  a  town  in  Kent  County.  Ontario,  situated  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  Michigan  Central  Railway,  and  is  the  centre  of  a 
good  farming  district  which  supplies  fla.x,  tobacco,  fruits  and  vet,'.- 
tables,  and  the  neighborhood  supplies  timber  and  crude  oil.  Xatunil 
gas  is  found  nearby  and  furnishes  light  and  power  for  the  town.  Ih.- 
water  and  sewerage  systems  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  town. 
and  its  industries  include  planing  mills,  cannery,  machine  slinp,  foun- 
dry, handle  factory,  grist  mill,  automobile  tops,  and  Ilissco  ckctric 
plant,  which  employs  200  hands.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
three  hotels,  four  churches,  a  public,  separate  and  continuation  school, 
Carnegie  library,  fire  hall,  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  bank.  Popula- 
tion in  l')18.  2,000. 

TiUsonburg,  a  town  in  O.xford  County.  Ontario,  situated  on  the 
Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific,  Michigan  Central,  and  Wabash  Rail- 
ways. The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  dairying  and  fruit  district, 
and  the  neighborhood  supplies  timber  and  a  good  quality  of  brick 
clay.  The  industries  include  foundries,  gasoline  engines,  niachinerv, 
grist  mill,  tannery,  brick  plant,  band  harvest  tools,  condensed  milk, 
flour  mill,  oatmeal  mills,  carriage  factory,  planing  mills,  -how  case 
factory  and  linen  goods,  and  the  town  has  three  hotels,  five  churches, 
public  and  high  schools,  and  three  hanks.    Population  in  1918,  3,000. 
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Timmiiu,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
province,  and  the  leadinp  town  in  the  Porcupine  gold  district.  The 
town  is  served  by  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway, 
268  miles  north  of  North  Ray. 

The  industries  of  the  town  include  saw  and  planing  mills,  and 
the  Hollinper.  Porcupine.  Crown  and  Vipond  mines  are  nearby.  The 
town  has  one  hotel,  four  churches,  public  and  separate  schools,  hos- 
pital, theatre,  and  two  banks. 

The  population  in  1918  was  5,500. 

Toronto,  the  capital  and  largest  city  in  Ontario,  and  the  second 
largest  in  the  Dominion. 

It  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  the 
terminus  or  port  of  call  for  practically  all  ships  plying  the  lake.  The 
city  is  served  by  three  of  our  great  transcontinental  railways,  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  Canadian  Northern.  The 
city  is  located  thirty-seven  miles  east  of  Hamilton.  3.14  miles  south- 
west of  Montreal,  and  forty-one  miles  north  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Toronto  is  the  most  important  commercial  centre  in  Ontario, 
dealing  with  grain,  fruit  and  live  stock,  and  as  a  wholesale  centre,  it 
leads  all  the  other  cities  in  {he  Dominion.  The  important  wholesale 
jobbing  is  done  with  dry  goods  and  shoes,  a  great  deal  of  which  is 
imported  from  the  United  States.  The  city  is  also  an  important  insur- 
ance centre,  and  its  bank  clearings  average  $2,000,000,000  a  year, 
which  are  exceeded  only  by  those  of  Montreal. 

As  a  manufacturing  centre.  Toronto  ranks  first  among  the  cities 
of  Canada.  It  has  about  2.000  manufacturing  establisliments  which 
h.ivc  an  annual  output  valued  at  about  $250,000,000.  being  one-eighth 
of  Canada's  total  output. 

.\mong  its  leading  industries  are  the  large  slaughtering  and 
packing  houses,  lumber  products,  publishing  houses,  carpet  factories, 
pianos,  wall  paper,  large  shipyards,  railway  shops,  stove  foundries, 
iron  and  steel  works,  and  automobile  factories,  and  the  large  Massey- 
Harris  plant,  which  manufactures  agricultural  and  other  machinery 
which  is  exported  to  practically  every  country  in  the  world.  The 
power  used  for  all  these  plants  is  derived  from  the  Niagara  Falls, 
and  the  city's  street  lighting  is  obtained  frnm  the  s.ime  snurre. 

The  city  is  also  noted  for  its  large  department  stores,  several  of 
which  have  mail  order  branches  that  do  business  throughout  the  mail 
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districts  for  tnany  thousands  oi  miles  around.  The  F.aton  department 
store,  established  here,  is  the  largest  store  in  the  Hritish  Kmpire,  and 
it  employs  about  1,500  men  and  women. 

Toronto  has  a  fine  harbor,  which  includes  the  Bay  of  Toronto, 
which  has  many  very  attractive  sjxits  and  lapoons  cxtemlinp  throufifii 
variotts  points  on  the  Island,  where  many  hundreds  of  canoes, 
launches  and  yachts  are  sheltered.  In  1911  a  new  Harbor  Moard  was 
organized  which  consists  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  are  :\\^- 
pointed  by  the  City  Council  and  two  by  the  Douiinion  riovernment. 
This  Board  was  organized  fur  the  purpose  of  improving,  developing 
and  caring  for  the  harbor  and  its  commerce.  Plans  ha\o  recently 
been  made  to  expend  $23,000,000  on  the  water  front,  which  includes 
the  construction  of  a  massive  sea  wall,  new  docks,  deepening  the  har- 
bor for  larger  vessels,  developing  a  new  industrial  district  just  east 
of  the  harbor,  formerly  known  as  Ashbridgc's  Bay,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  beautiful  twenty-two  mile  boulevard  and  park  system  across 
the  water  front.  The  Island,  opposite  Toronto,  and  just  across  the 
Bay.  has  become  a  very  popular  summer  resort,  with  many  fine  sum- 
mer residences,  beautiful  park  and  lagoons,  where  all  kinds  of  water 
sports  are  enjoyed,  and  at  Hanlan's  Poim,  which  is  located  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Island,  is  a  very  attractive  amusement  park  and 
the  fan.ous  ball  grounds  of  Toronto. 

The  City  of  Toronto  is  very  attractively  laid  out  with  r;.  fine 
public  parks,  well  shaded  streets,  on  many  of  which  are  beautiful 
residences.  The  city  is  noted  for  its  many  fine  churches,  of  which 
there  is  approximately  one  for  every  thousand  inhabitants,  which 
gives  the  city  its  popular  name,  "City  of  Churches."  .Among  the 
larger  and  most  attractive  might  be  mentioned.  St.  Paul's  (.Anglican), 
erected  at  the  greatest  cost:  St.  James'  Cathedral  (Anglican),  a 
beautiful  structure;  St.  Michael's  Cathedral  (Roman  Catholic);  St. 
J.nmes*  and  St.  .Xndrew's  (Presbyterian);  the  Eaton  Memorial 
(Methodist),  with  its  beautiful  surroundings;  the  Metropolitan 
(Methodist),  noted  for  its  great  organ;  Jarvis  Street  Baptist,  and  the 
Bond  Street  Congregational. 

Toronto  is  the  most  important  educational  centre  of  the  Dom- 
inion, and  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  which  has  an  en- 
rollment of  4,000  students.  The  beautiful  buildings  of  the  University 
are  among  the  city's  most  conspicuous  structures.  In  addition  to  the 
University  of  Toronto,  several  others  are  located  here,  including  Vic- 
toria University,  McMaster  University.  Trinitv  College,  the  oldest 
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secondary  school  in  the  Dominion     The  i'  /'s  public  schools  arc  also 
noted  for  their  high  standards  as  well  as  for  their  beautiful  buildings. 
The  Technical  School,  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  is 
one  of  the  finest  equipped  on  the  continent,  and  the  city's  public  lib- 
rary, with  its  fourteen  branches  throughout  the  city,  is  the  largi-st 
in  Canada.    There  are  also  a  great  many  private  schools  in  the  city. 
Toronto  is  the  home  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  ,\rtists  and  of  the 
Canadian  .Art  Club,  and  maintains  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  and  the 
Symphony  Orche>tra.  both  of  which  are  known  far  and  wide.    .Xm  .ng 
the  most  important  of  the  cityV  buildings  is  the  City   Hall,   which 
took  eight  years  to  build,  and  coM  about  $2,500,000.    Its  tower  is  .^00 
feet  high  and  it.  clock  is  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  North  America.    The  next  in  importance  i-<  the  beautiful 
Parliament  Huildin^;  in  Queen's  Park.    The  Royal  Hank  Building,  at 
the  corner  of  Vonge  and  King  Streets,  is  the  highest  building  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  new  Union  Station,  which  is  now  being  cou- 
structed  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000.  the  large  an<l  well-e(iuippcd  Central 
Hospital,  and  the  .Arena  are  other  noteworthy  structures.    The  Exhi 
bition  Park,  located  here,  is  the  home  of  the  Canadian  National  Exhi- 
bition, which  exhibits  annually  in  September,  and  has  an  alten<laiice 
of  about  one  million,  many  of  whom  come  from  every  province  in 
the  Dominion,  a.-  well  as  from  the  United  State>  and  Europe       The 
city  has  several  parks  and  boulevards,  including  High   Park  in  the 
west  end  of  the  city,  which  covers  3.?5  acres :  Humber  Boulevard,  a 
beautiful  drive  along  the  Humber  River,  and  Riverdale  I'ark.  which 
is  famous  for  its  Zoological  Garden. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Control,  which  consists  of  five 
members,  including  the  Mayor  and  a  board  of  .\Ulerni-n  The  city 
schooN  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Education,  elected  by 
the  votes  of  the  citizens.  au<l  the  city  police  are  under  the  direction 
of  a  T.uard  of  Police  Commissioners,  which  consists  of  the  Mayor. 
County  Judge,  and  Poli  ■    Magistrate. 

Toronto  was  f.nmded  in  1704  by  Governor  Simcoe.  who  chose 
the  site  for  the  capital  of  Uii'er  Canada,  and  named  the  new  settle- 
ment York,  and  by  18.^5  it  had  grown  to  a  population  of  9,000.  at 
which  time  it  was  incorporated  r  -  a  city  and  the  name  was  changed 
to  Toronto.  In  18.V  the  city  suttered  a  severe  loss  during  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  in  1840  and  19W.  it  was  partly  tiestroycd  by  are,  but  has 
since  been  all  rebuilt. 

The  ,  opulaiion  in  1911  was  376.538.  and  in  1918,  480.000. 
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Ti«il,  n  tfxvii  in  l'.riti>li  r..|ni!.;.i;i.  >itu.itt.l  m  xhv  cxtri'tnc  Mjutli- 
ern  part  ul  the  pruviiuc,  furtv -iv  tiiik>  >uiith«rst  .,|  Nflsuii  ami 
tliirHin  mili>  i;ist  of  l<<.>s|aiul. 

The  town  i.  nil  the  t'dliinibia  River  atil  s(<rvc<l  l.y  tl\.>  Caiia.lian 
Pacilic  Railway  It  is  the  centre  ..i  a  very  rich  itiiniiij,'  <listrict.  and 
Its  chirl  in.histry  i-  a  lar>;r  Mii.lter  ulii.li  .•mpl.-ys  over  1,400  men. 
in  treatin;,'  silver,  lea<l,  cujijier,  an<l  other  ..res. 

The  nther  indnsfries  inclii<!e  a  sau  mill,  huiihcr  yar<!,  ciifar  fac- 
tory am!  ne\«,].n|„.r  plant.  The  town  iia>  several  hotels,  many  line 
clitirches.  ^r,„„|  schools,  and  two  hanks,  and  .in  (.|)era  house  is  under 
con    r  .       !,.    Population  in  1011.  l,4rt);  in  l'»18.  4.000 

'  -Amton»,  -  town  in  Mnnituha.  >itiiati-|  ,.n  the  main  line  of  the 
N'atior.  :  '  .•.i,-5t.- Mtincntal  and  Canadian  I'acinc  R  ul  vays  and  on  a 
hrand'  ..  (Ik-  (  i.Mdi.in  .Northern,  Nix  miles  cast  ■•!  \'.  innipeff.  The 
chief  ...  -  .,(  the  town  is  the  lar(,'e  Transci.ntinental  Railway 
shops,  whicn  employ  about  1,300  hamls.  The  other  in.Uistries  include 
a  larpo  shell  factory  erected  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  ..f  N'ations, 
aii.l  employs  about  600  hands;  planinp  mill,  tar  anr!  chemical  factory! 
cartridges  an<!  pavin;,'  bl.,ck  plant,  and  the  town  owns  an<l  operates 
Its  own  waterworks.  The  surronndinjj  vicinity  is  poo.l  dairying  coun- 
try, and  the  sports  of  the  town  include  several  f..ot!.aI|  teams,  base- 
ball. h..ckey  and  -mi  clubs.  Transcona  was  foun.led  in  1010  and  was 
incorporated  two  years  later,  and  now  has  three  hotels,  six  churches, 
three  public  schools,  theatre,  and  covered  rink,  two  banks,  and  three 
public  parks.     Population  in  101 1,  1,500;  ir  1018,  .U57. 

Trenton,  .i  town  in  Hastings  County,  Ontario,  situated  at  tl;e 
mouth  of  the  Trent  River,  near  the  west  of  the  I'.ay  of  Onuitc,  lUl 
miles  e-ist  of  Toronto  ami  107  miles  west  of  P.rockville.  fhn  town  is 
the  s.mthern  terminus  of  the  Trent  fanal,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  im- 
port int  iron  miniuf,'  district,  and  limestone  and  marble  <iuarries  p.re 
nearby 

Many  varieties  of  lumber  ,,nd  excellent  tishinK  are  also  found  in 
the  neiphborhoo.i.  Trent.m  is  becoming'  a  very  important  manufac- 
turinp:  centre  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Wa--  of  Nations  several 
lar^e  muniti..;i  plants  have  been  erected  here,  and  the  population  has 
more  than  doubted  in  the  past  four  years.  Hosidcs  the  factories 
engaged  in  war  materials.  Trenton  1  as  large  canneries,  clothini-  fac- 
tories, button  works,  paper  mill,  acid  and  chemical  works,  iron  con- 
centrator, cooperage,  foundry,  account  registers,  silverware,  sash  and 
door  factories,  an!  brick  plant. 
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The  town  has  several  hotels,  six  fine  churches,  four  public  schools, 
separate  and  high  school,  Y.M.C.A.,  three  banks,  and  three  public 
parks,  ...ul  a  Carnegie  library  is  soon  to  be  erected.  The  population 
of  Trenton  in  1911,  according  to  the  Doniinion  census,  was  3.988,  and 
by  1918,  it  had  increased  to  about  10.000. 

Truro,  the  county  town  of  Colchester  County,  Nova  Scotia,  situ- 
ated in  the  central  part  of  the  province,  on  the  Salmon  River,  two 
miles  east  of  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  Tho  town  is  an  important  railway  centre,  being  served  by 
the  Intercolonial  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  which  have  branches 
spreading  out  in  four  directions  from  the  town.  Truro  is  sixty-one 
miles  northwest  of  Halifax  and  is  the  centre  of  a  line  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  the  neighborhood  supplies  abundant  iron,  coal  and  lumber. 
The  splendid  railway  facilities  make  the  town  an  ideal  spot  lor 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  at  this  time  several  large  plants 
are  located  here,  including  large  knitting  mills,  which  have  an  out- 
put valued  at  $1,000,000  annually,  foundries,  woodworking  plants,  sev- 
eral shell  factories,  mattresses,  hat  and  caps  establishments,  which 
have  an  annual  output  valued  at  about  $500,000.  feed  mill  and  con- 
densed milk  plant. 

The  town  owns  and  operates  its  water,  sewerage  and  street 
lighting  systems,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Colchester  County  .Academy, 
the  Provincial  Normal  and  the  Provincial  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  Canadian  Government  Railway  depot,  completed  in  1914, 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  end  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
tures of  the  town.  The  other  attractive  public  buildings  include  the 
Dominion  Building,  erected  in  1884,  costing  $75,000.  and  the  Town 
Hall,  built  in  191.V  at  a  cost  of  $55,000.  The  town  has  also  a  beautiful 
public  park,  Victoria  Park,  which  is  attractively  laid  out  and  covers 
one  thousand  acres.  Truro  is  well  supplied  with  six  hotels,  nine 
beautiful  churches,  eight  fine  schools  and  three  chartered  banks.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1761  and  in  1911  had  a  population  of  6.107.  and 
by  1918.  it  had  increased  to  about  7.100. 

Uxbridge,  a  town  in  Ontario  County.  Ontario,  situated  on  the 
Grand  Triink  Railway,  forty  miles  northeast  of  Toronto.  The  town 
is  famous  fur  its  artesian  wells,  and  its  industries  include  flour  and 
oatmeal  mills,  chop,  ing  mill,  planing  mill,  furniture  factory  and  foun- 
dry. U.xbridge  has  three  hotels,  six  churches,  hiijh  and  public  schools, 
two  banks  nnd  a  public  library.    Population  in  1918.  1.638. 
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Canadian   Northern   Railway   Depot   at   Vancouver 


Water   Sporli   at    Vancouver 
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Valleyiield,  a  city  in  Om'ln'i-.  an.i  ruiiiuv  i.>\mi  di  IVaiilinrnoi- 
Ciitinty.  It  is  sitiiatc<l  ttirty  niili-^  >uiilli\\<-t  -i  Montreal,  on  tlu- 
drand  Trunk  an<l  St.  T.awrenco  an<l  .V.lirotidack  ls;uhva.\-,  and  i^  the 
western  tcrmiinis  of  tlu'  P.canharnois  Canal,  which  s,'!^  snanur 
connections  with  Montreal.  Quelicc,  Toronto,  ^nd  -ther  iniiM.rtaiii 
lake  ports. 

The  city  is  surronnde.l  hy  a  neit;lil»irlioo<l  that  supplies  al)nndaiit 
luniher,  iron  ore  and  limestone,  and  its  in.lustn.  -  nuludc  a  \:uxv  Hour 
and  cotton  mills,  foundry,  machine  shoj),  Uuilder-;'  factoric -.  n:i-..line 
motors,  sash  and  door  factories,  glazed  paper  factory,  cl.thin^'  .md 

cigars. 

The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  i.ishop.  an.l  a  heamiud 

cathedral  is'locate.l  here.    There  are  als<.  -.evcr.il  good  puMic  school-, 

a  college,  convent,  several  hotels,  and  three  chartere<l  hanks.     Topu- 

lation  in  1011.  9,400;  in  1918,  10.000. 

Vancouver,  the  largest  and  most  imj-ortant  city  in  r.ritish  i  ol- 

umbia,  and  the  fourth  city  in  si/c  in  Canada,  it  being  exceeded   in 

size  only  by  Montreal.  Toronto  and  Wimnpcg. 

The  city  is  situated  on  the  north  sliopf  of  T'.nrrard  Iidet.  whu  ii 

is  an  arm  of  the  Strait  of  Georgia.  ;uid  b.a-    -ne  of  the  !'nu>t  nauir.t! 

harbors  in  the  world.     It  i-  the  western  termnius  of  five  rathvay  luus. 

the  Canadian  Pacitic.  the  N'.Tthern  l',.cin>-.  t  unatlian  Xortb.ern.  Cr.at 

Northern  and  Pacific  Eastern.  It  is  al-o  the  western  terniitins  ,.i  tlie 
British  Columbia  Klectric  Hail  way.  \vh>rli  extends  up  the  b'ra  •!  Kiver 

to  Chilliwach  and  New  \Ve^ttninste'  a  distance  of  112  inihv-  M.uiy 
steamship  lines  aUo  have  their  ea-t.-n  t.-niunus  here,  and  tluir  bo.its 
give  regular  service  to  all  intix.rt.iin  points  on  the  F'acit'ic  coast,  in- 
cluding Alaska  ami  the  I'nited  Stat---,  and  across  the  ocean  lo  (  hiua. 
lapan,  India.  \ew  Zealand.  \ui.tr:i&a.  and  the  island  grouj.s  in  'be 
Pacific.  Tiiere  is  a  daih  ferry  »»Tvic«*  to  Victoria.  an<l  three  times  a 
week  to  Prince  Rupert.  The  city  has  ,i  very  lar?e  foreign  trade, 
amounting  to  $50,000.(100  a  year,  ami  i-  aK.,  .in  im;=^.rtant  whoh  -ale 
and  manufacturing  centre.  The  Lading  industries  include,  I.irge 
wooden  and  steel  ship  yard-,  large  fish  caimeries.  lumber  atxl  shingle 
mills,  structural  steel  plant,  lurniture  factory,  sugar  ref'nery.  large 
salmon,  halibut  and  herring  fisheries,  an<l  various  kinds  ..f  lumber  and 
machinery  products. 

Vancouver  has  many  iitie  buildings,  and  attractive  spots,  .\mong 
the  fine  stru.tu-es  are:  the  '  .nadian  Hank  of  Commerce,  the  P.ank  .■! 
Montreal  and  the  Merchants  i'.ank.  all  of  which  are  fine  office  budd- 
ings, and  tVie  general  h.  spital,  tin-  custom  house    ■•.,urt  hou-c  md  the 
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i-^lic  library,  ar.  am  ng  the  public  buil<iinp<.  ami  among:  the  public 
I»ark>,  Stanley  \^:nk  oumcs  iirst.  loverinj;  'J(*»  acres,  niucli  of  whicli 
IS  ct-vereil  with  virgin  lorost,  ami  l-nglish  Park  is  attractively  laid  out 
ami  lie*  just  i*a  the  outskirts  <>!  the  cit_\ 

Anion"  r!"K.'  editcatn.nal  institutions  of  the  cit_\  is  the  University 
of  P.ritish  Chiinbiik  •<  hich  was  opt-iu-d  in  1^15,  and  is  the  Icadintj 
Univeri>irv'  va"  the  province.  The  city  i--  aN.j  well  supplied  with  many 
cjood  public  ?*chools,  severa:  beaut-tu.  ihnrches  and  many  tirst-class 
hotels. 

The  citv  was  first  laid  out  by  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  officials  in 
>^5  ami  named  in  honor  of  George  \ancouver.  who  discovered  the 
("lulf  of  ('.eurj:ia  and  tirst  circtsninavipate.i  \ancouver  Island.  The 
f»ll,  winij  year  in  188f).  it  was  incorporated  •vith  a  population  of  about 
tW.  nd  durinj,'  l!u*  same  year  it  was  practically  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
it  wa-  rapidly  rchuih  and  Rrew  steadily  from  the  heKinning  until 
to-day  wh«i  it  is  one  of  the  mo>t  substantial  cities  of  the  nominiou, 
and  is  stifl  increasing  in  ks  commercial  and  industrial  iini)cjrtanf<!. 
In  1*101  \ancouver  had  a  population  ..t  but  27.010.  by  1911.  it  had 
grown  to  lOO.-Ur.  and  by  i?^i^.  with  its  Miburbs,  it  had  160.000  peojili:, 
10.000  of  whoHs  arc  Orimtais 

V«gie»il%  u  town  in  Uberta.  situated  in  the  Vermillion  X'alk-y, 
scventv-tliree  rnii!-s  cast  oi  F.diBimton,  .ind  ser\*e<i  by  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Nortfaem  Railway. 

The  town  is  tbe  centre  of  a  ricti  u'rain-growing  country,  ami  the 
neighborhood  suppite-  marble  and  granite  rock,  and  iinck  clav. 

The  indusFtries  include:  several  large  grain  elcvat.)rs.  brick  and 
terra  cotta  w-firks.  flour  mil!-,  cr- :;nuTy.  maxble  ami  sranite  works. 
four  stock  yamis.  sash  and  door  factory,  and  ijeveral  farm  implement 
warehouses.  The  town  has  twi  hotels,  live  churches,  a  public,  separ- 
ate and  high  school,  two  hospitals,  custom  hotise.  theatre,  newspajier. 
agnrultural  grounds  with  exhibition  hall,  two  b.uiks  and  several  fine 
park>.     Population  in  PU  was  1.029;  in  1918.  2,000. 

Verdun,  a  city  in  Quebec,  and  residential  suburb  of  Montreal. 
It  is  Miuated  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  and  a  ferry  gives  connec- 
tions between  the  city  and  Montreal 

The  Canadian  Pacific  an<l  the  (iraiid  Trunk  Railways  touch  at 
SaintPaul,  a  suburban  town  one  mile  away, 

The  citv  is  bei. .ming  an  imjiortant  industrial  centre,  having  sev- 
eral large  manufacturing  establishments,  which  include  :  a  large  mun- 
ition factory,  established  right  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
N'ations.  ami  tlie  town  owns  au'l  operates  its  waterworks  and  electric 
ligliting  "-'-stem 
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The  town  was  foumled  in  1875  :m.l  was  nanic.l  after  the  historic 
Verdun  of  France.  It  was  inorporatcl  a<  a  city  in  1912.  an.l  the 
population  in  1911  was  11,629,  and  in  1918,  23,000. 

Vermilion,  is  a  town  in  Alberta,  situated  on  the  Vermilion  River. 
It  is  a  divisional  point  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  which  railway  has  a  large  roundhouse  and  repair  shops  loc- 
ated here.  The  town  is  the  centre  <>f  ;v  Rood  mixed  farming,  grain- 
prowing  and  stock-raising  district,  and  the  industries  include:  three 
large  grain  clevaK  rs.  flour  mills,  creamery  and  several  farm-imple- 
ment agencies.  Wrmilion  has  a  demonstration  farm  and  school  of 
agriculture.  Government  Immigration  and  Land  Offices,  three  hotels, 
five  churches,  and  a  $40,000  public  school.  Population  in  1911,  625; 
in  1^18,  1,200. 

Veraon,  a  city  in  British  Columbia,  situated  in  the  Yale  district 
in  the  southcni  jiart  of  the  ]>r..vince.  at  the  north  end  of  the  famous 
Okanagan  \alley.  The  city  is  serve<l  l.y  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
109  miles  north  t)f  T'enticton,  five  miles  southeast  of  Okanagan 
Landing,  and  forty-six  miles  south  of  Sicamus.  The  city  is  tVe 
central  supply  point  and  the  largest  town  in  the  Okanagnn  district,  and 
the  central  fruit  selling  agency  for  the  valley  i>  established  here. 

Coldstream's  large  ranch  neail)y  c<mtains  .about  1.^,000  acres  of 
valuable  fruit  land,  and  is  served  by  a  large  irrigation  system.  The 
city  owns  and  operates  its  water  and  lighting  systems,  and  has  a  fine 
l)rovinciaI  court  house  erected  in  1914  at  a  cost  of  $175.(XX).  and  the 
industries  include:  a  saw  mill.  sa>h  and  door  factory,  cigar  factory, 
canncrv,  cider  i)ress,  brick  yard  an<l  newspaper.  Vernon  was  incorp- 
orated as  a  city  in  1892,  and  has  several  good  hotels,  one  high  and  iwo 
public  schools,  seven  fine  churches,  custom  house,  drill  hall,  library 
and  public  reading  room  and  three  banks. 
Population  in  1911,  2,671  ;  in  P18,  3,500. 

Victoria,  the  Capital  City  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  second 
city  in  size  in  the  prt)vince.  It  is  siiuateil  at  the  southeast  end  of 
X'anoouver  Island  on  a  small  bti!  estellent  harbor  which  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  ."^irail  of  fuan  De  Fuca.  X'ictoria  has  a 
most  (ielightinl  climate  and  flowv"  bloom  out  doors  throughout 
the  whole  year,  and  the  city  itsi't  i^^  considered  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  Canada.  The  city  is  tl  •,  terminus  of  two  railways,  the 
Ksquimalt  and  Xanimo,  now  ontroU.l  by  the  Canai'.tan  Pacific,  and 
the  Victoria  and  Sydney,  and  st  .  mer  connections  are  made  with 
\'aiicou\ei ,  eighty-four  miles  to  the  northeast,  where  connection' 
are  made  with  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Canadian  Northern  main 
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line--  The  nciRtil)orhoo(l  siirroiindinR  is  ni)tc<l  f«ir  its  deep  sea  tisli- 
iiip,  linilicr.  coal,  iron,  nnd  c.ii)i)er.  and  about  150  niantitacturins 
cstal>lisiinicnts  arc  located  in  t!i.'  city,  which  include  large  vliiphiiild- 
inp  plants,  i\>\\  canncrii-s,  luinbtr.  caniagcs.  boats,  furniture,  biscuits, 
soaps,  paints,  brass,  cement,  tile  works  and  a  Lrfjc  dry  dock.  Ihc 
annual  <.utput  of  the  city's  manufactured  pro<hicts  amount  to  at  Mit 
$5.0(X>.(K.K). 

Ainonp  the  most  cons|)icuous  features  in  the  city  is  the  pariia- 
mi'ut  biiildiufr.  wliicii  overlooks  James  l'.ay.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $!.(J«)U.t)00  and  comi)lete<l  in  1898. 

Other  attractive  huildinps  arc:  the  m-ignificient  Empress  ITotet. 
owned  bv  the  Cana<liau  I'acilic  Railway,  the  Government  House,  the 
fubiUc  ilospital.  (  ity  Halt,  Custom*  House  and  Post  Office.  The 
fitv  also  has  several  beautiful  public  jiarks.  the  most  important  of 
\\liuh  is  Meacon  Hill  Park,  which  is  ;.itractively  laid  out.  and  faces 
the  .Strait  of  luan  He  Tttca,  and  fnmi  it  the  beautiful  snow-clad 
liei>;hts  of  the  ^Mympian  Ranpe  can  easily  be  seen 

X'ictoria  v.as  founded  in  1846  and  is  the  .  'lest  settlement  in 
P.ritish  Cohnnbia.  and  remained  a  trading,'  post  for  'he  HudsonV.  P.iy 
Company  until  1858.  at  which  ;imc  tlie  discovery  ot  pold  on  the  main- 
land made  it  prominent,  and  from  this  time  mh,  the  town  prew 
Kteadilv  and  rapidly,  beinp  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1862.  and  the 
capital  if  the  (<rovince  in  1868 

\"ct'Mia  is  well  supplied  with  many  'ir<:t-class  hotels,  beautiful 
churche'i  ,,t  all  denominations,  a  university,  several  hoarding  school?, 
high  schools  and  a  good  <vslcm  of  public  schools.  The  population  of 
the  cilv  in  1011,  was  .^.(/it),  and  t>y  1918  it  had  grown  to  about  61,000. 

VictorUville,  a  town  in  Quebec,  situated  in  .\rth.abaska  County 
and  served  bv  tl.e  <irand  Trvnk  Railway,  and  at;  auto-bus  runs  ho-  riy 
between  the  town  and  Arthab.iska,  the  eoni.ty-ti>v.  n.  two  and  a  half 
miles  tu  the  sMiithea-t.  'llu-  town  is  located  thirty  seven  '-liles  - uth- 
<\-t  I'f  T'.ree  RisMs.  i\ty-six  m-l'.,  southwesi  of  Quebec,  ana  \0R 
miles  northeast  of  Montreal,  au<l  is  becoming  ;i!i  important  manu- 
facmriu},'  centre. 

The  industries  include:  furniture  h  ories,  foundry  and  machine 
shop,  fertilizer  distributors,  maple  syiuj),  evapor,  »or>,  cheese  factory, 
saw  mill,  two  bi'ilders  factories,  cement  works,  spring  uud  mattress 
factorv,  soda  v  ate--  a.ul  ]ier'unies  and  mica  an<l  rattan  chair  works. 
The  power  supplied  the  factories  Cfm-,  s  from  the  jha-.venega.i  Falls, 
which  also  furiushcj  the  electn.   powe.  iu^  hglu-  ig  purposes 
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Thf  town  has   several   jj""''   'i"t<'>.  a    Roman  Latliolic  I  ulliire. 
convent  and  acadimy  for  l)oys,  and  three  hanks. 

Population  in  1911  was  .\.028.  and  in  1918.  5.000. 

Virden,  a  town  in  Mnnitola.  situated  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  province,  and  served  I>y  the  main  hue  "f  tin-  C.inaiiian  I'acilic 
Railwav.  forty-seven  miles  west  <if  Brandon,  \irden  is  al-n  the 
termintis  of  a  liranch  of  the  Cana<lian  N'orthern  Railway,  and  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  farming  country,  which  ships  loiisidi  r.ilili  '^t  ,in. 
The  industries  uiciude ;  five  large  prain  elevators,  Laving  :i  total 
i-apacity  of  200.000  husheN.  two  machine  shops,  pninp  f:;rtory,  a 
creamery,  hrick  plant,  cement  works,  printing  nhnt  and  newspaper, 
and  the  town's  acetylene  pas  works,  \irden  has  on.-  hotel,  four 
churches,  collepiatc  institute,  pood  puhlic  school,  hospital,  fire  hall 
and  three  hanks      Populaticm  in  1011.  1,500;  in  1918,  about  2,(XX). 

Wainwright,  a  town  in  Alherta.  and  divisional  point  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  l.V)  miles  southe.ist.  of  F.Imonton.  and  1?02 
miles  west  of  Saskatoon.  The  town  is  nottd  for  its  fine  park  which 
contains  a  hcnl  of  1.000  ImtYalo.  and  is  the  centre  of  a  preat  nixed 
farminp  and  prain  pruwinp  district,  and  fine  shootinp  for  prairie 
chicken,  ducks  an  1  pccse  is  found  nearhy.  The  town  is  also  .-,11  im- 
portant 'distrihutinp  centre  and  its  industries  in.-lude :  two  larpe 
elevators,  marhiiie  shoi>s.  himher  yards,  wholesale  oil  <listril>uiinij 
plant,  several  farm  iti'iilement  apencies.  f<,ur  ar.to  ','araKes  and  three 
liveries.  Wainwriijht  has  two  pood  hotel*,  four  elmrches,  two  ))ul>lic 
-i-hools.  hospital,  opera  house,  larpc  tov,n  hall.  noiniuioM  Lands  sul. 
apency  office,  two  hanks  ami  exhihition  prounds  coutaininp  :i  race 
track.'    Population  in  1911,  788:  in  1'118.  1.100. 

Walkerton,  a  town  in  Bruce  County.  Ontario,  situated  <m  the 
Gran<l  Trunk  an<l  Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  120  miles  west  of 
Toronto, 

The  town's  industries  include:  furniture  f.ictortes.  foundry  and 
machine  shop,  fluur  and  roller  mill,  hohl.ins.  -i-li  and  door  factory. 
and  egK  and  hutter  factory.  The  town  i>  \^•«■tl  supplied  with  four 
hotels,  six  beautiful  churches,  a  public,  separate  and  hi^di  school. 
business  college,  Carnegie  library  and  two  banks.  Population  ii. 
1918,  3,000. 

WalkerviUe,  a  town  in  Essex  County,  Ontario,  situated  on  the 
Detroit  River,  adjoining  the  City  of  Windsor,  and  .lirectly  across 
the  river  from  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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It  is  tlie  terminus  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Raihvay,  and  is  also 
served  by  the  Grand  Trunlc  and  Wabash  and  Michiq^an  Central 
Railways.  Connections  are  made  with  Windsor,  Sandwich,  Tecum- 
seh  and  Amherstburg  by  electric  railway  and  a  ferry  runs  to  Detroit. 
The  town  is  bordering  on  a  rich  fruit,  grain,  vegetable  and  tobacco 
growing  district,  and  like  Windsor,  is  an  important  manufa«.turing 
centre.  The  industries  include :  steel  and  automobile  works,  chemi- 
cal works,  varni'h  and  paints,  engines  and  valves,  bridge  works, 
roofing,  polishes,  wire  fences,  furnaces,  steam  fire  engines,  and  fire 
appliances,  fly  paper,  tobacco,  clothing,  cooperage,  drugs,  marine 
engines,  concrete  reinforcement,  dye  and  finishing  works,  printing 
and  book-binding. 

The  town  has  three  hotels,  five  churches,  a  public,  separate  and 
high  school,  public  library  and  four  banks.  Population  in  1911,  3,302; 
in  1918,  5,349. 

Wallaceburg,  a  town  in  Kent  County,  Ontario,  situated  on  the 
Sydenham  River,  which  is  navigable  for  the  largest  lake  boats  as 
far  up  as  Wallaceburg.  The  town  lies  sixty  miles  east  of  Windsor, 
eighteen  miles  northwest  of  Chatham,  and  thirty-one  miles  south  of 
Sarnia,  and  is  the  centre  of  Ontario's  beet-sugar  industry.  It  is 
served  by  the  Erie  and  Pere  Marquette  Railways,  and  steamships 
run  daily  to  Detroit  and  other  lake  ports.  The  industries  which  are 
supplied  with  electric  power  from  the  Niagara  Falls,  include :  a  large 
beet-sugar  refinery  that  has  an  annual  output  valued  at  $8,000,000, 
a  large  glass  factory  which  employs  from  600  to  800  people,  a  brass 
and  iron  foundry,  flax  mill,  planing  mills,  machine  shops  and  ship- 
yards. The  town  has  five  hotels,  seven  fine  churches,  four  public 
schools,  and  three  banks.  Wallaceburg  also  has  an  abundant  supply 
of  natural  gas,  which  is  supplied  to  the  manufacturers  at  a  very  low 
rate.    Population  in  1911,  3,438;  in  1918,  5,000. 

Waterloo,  a  town  in  Ontario,  situated  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Grand  Trunk  Railways,  three  miles  northwest  of  Kitchener.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  fine  farming  district,  and  the  head  office  for  two 
large  life  insurance  companies,  that  do  businesss  in  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  Waterloo  is  known  as  an  important  manufacturing  centre, 
and  its  industries  include :  furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  trunks,  bags, 
bricks  and  tiles,  threshing  machines,  office  desks,  mattress  factory, 
flour  mill,  cigars,  boxes,  planing  mill,  sash  and  door  factory,  barrels, 
upholstered  goods  and  a  tannery. 
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The  town  has  three  hotels,  six  churches,  two  public  and  one 
separate  school,  and  thre*^  banks.  Population  in  1911,  4,359;  in  1918, 
5,090. 

Watrous,  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  situated  in  the  south  central 
part  of  the  province,  and  is  a  divisional  point  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  fifty-nine  miles  east  of  Saskatoon, 
385  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg-  and  408  miles  southeast  of 
Edmonton. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  good  grain-growing  country,  and  Mainton 
Lake,  three  miles  distant  is  well  known  to  tourists  and  is  a  famous 
health  resort.  The  water  works  and  sewerage  system  were  com- 
pleted in  1915  and  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  town,  and  the 
industries  include :  several  grain  elevators,  a  machine  shop,  dump 
rock  company  and  privately  owned  electric  light  company.  The  town 
has  two  hotels,  five  churches,  a  $35,000  school  and  two  banks.  Pop- 
ulation in  1911,  781;  in  1918,  1,500. 

Welland,  the  county-town  of  Welland  County,  Ontario,  situated 
on  the  Welland  Canal  and  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian 
Pacific,  Michigan  Central  and  Wabash  Railways. 

It  lies  seventeen  miles  southwest  of  Niagara  P'alls,  seven  miles 
north  of  Port  Colborne,  the  southern  end  of  the  Welland  Canal,  and 
twenty-two  miles  from  Buffalo. 

The  town  has  two  government  docks  and  a  turning  Basin,  and 
steamship  connections  give  daily  freight  service  both  ways  between 
the  East  and  Canadian  Northwest,  ^^'elland  is  the  heart  of  the  great 
Niagara  peninsula  and  is  an  important  manufacturing  and  railroad 
centre,  and  distributing  point  for  the  district.  The  power  used  by  the 
town  conies  from  the  Niagara  Falls  and  a  large  supply  of  natural 
gas  is  in  the  vicinity,  which  makes  the  town  an  ideal  location  for 
manufacturing  establishments. 

The  finest  fruit  district  in  Canada,  famous  for  its  peaches,  lies 
near  the  town.  Its  industries  include:  ag^'icultural  implements,  iron 
and  steel  plants,  cord;  ,e  d  cotton  goods,  furniture  factory,  cannery, 
carbide,  stoves,  marble  a.  u  concrete  stone,  rubber  tires,  boiler  works, 
foundry  and  planing  mills.  Welland  has  three  hotels,  eleven  churches, 
five  public  and  one  high  school,  business  college,  court  house,  reg- 
istry office.  Industrial  Home,  hospital  and  agricultur;  1  park,  and  the 
town  owns  and  operates  the  water  and  sewerage  system.  Since 
work  started  on  the  new  Welland  Canal,  the  town  has  grown  rapidly. 
In  1911  its  population  was  5,318,  and  by  1918,  it  was  9,500,  and  with 
fuburbs.  11,500. 
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Westville,  a  town  in  Pictou  County,  Nova  Scotia,  situated  on  the 
Intercolonial  Raihva  five  miles  west  of  New  Glasgow,  and  ten 
miles  south  of  Picti  ..  It  is  the  centr-.  of  valuable  coal  fields,  and 
good  fine  clay  and  lumber  are  found  nearby,  and  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood, good  fishing  and  hunting  are  found.  The  leading  industries 
include :  coal  mining,  brick  yards,  tera  cotta  brick,  woodworking 
plants  and  saw  mills.  The  town  was  founded  in  1866,  and  incorpor- 
ated in  1894,  and  has  two  hotels,  five  churches,  three  ^■>ublic  schools 
and  a  bank.    Population  in  1911,  4,417;  in  1918,  4,500. 

Westaskiwin,  a  city  in  the  Strathcona  district,  Alberta,  situated 
on  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  forty  miles  south  of 
Edmonton,  and  ISO  miles  north  of  Calgary.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fine 
farming  district,  and  large  deposits  of  coal,  clay  and  marl  are  found 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  chief  industries  of  the  town  are :  several 
large  grain  elevators,  brick  works,  cement  and  clay  works,  grist 
mills,  mattress  and  tent  factories,  flour  mill,  two  creameries,  cheese 
factory,  and  the  electric  light  and  power  plant  and  water  works  and 
sewerage  systems.  The  town  has  two  newspapers,  a  good  hotel, 
twelve  beautiful  churches,  two  public  schools,  a  separate  and  high 
school,  hospital,  court  house  and  three  banks.  Population  in  1911, 
2,411;  in  1918.  2,048. 

Weybum,  a  city  in  Saskatchewan,  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province  on  the  Souris  River,  and  served  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railways,  ninety-one  miles  southeast 
of  Moose  Jaw,  fifty-three  miles  northwest  of  Eastevan  and  about 
500  miles  east  of  Lethbridge,  125  miles  south  of  Regina,  and  315 
miles  west  of  Winnipeg.  It  is  a  judicial  centre,  with  a  resident 
judge,  and  the  centre  of  a  rich  farming  district.  The  industries  of 
the  town  include :  six  large  grain  elevators,  a  large  flour  mill,  soap 
works,  iron  foundry,  sash  and  door  and  glass  factory,  brick  and  tile 
factory  and  twenty  wholesale  distributing  agencies.  The  town  has 
a  Dominion  Lands  Office,  three  hotels,  four  public  schools,  collegiate 
institute,  built  in  1912,  at  a  cost  of  $85,000,  six  churches,  two  public 
hospitals,  and  six  banks. 

The  city  own.-  and  operates  all  its  public  utilities,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  beautiful  parks,  namely;  Reservoir  Park,  covering  160 
acres,  City  Park,  with  forty  acres,  and  Exhibition  Park  covering 
twenty  acres,  and  the  city  has  a  large  departmental  store,  erected  in 
1911,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 
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Weyburn  was  founded  in  1901,  and  was  incorporated  in  1912.  at 
which  time  it  adopted  the  commission  form  of  government.  Popu- 
lation in  1911,  2,210;  in  1918,  3,200. 

Whitby,  the  county-town  of  Ontario  County,  Ontario,  situated 
on  Lake  Ontario  and  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is  a  port  of  call 
for  many  steamers  plying  the  lake.  It  is  served  by  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic and  Grand  Trunk  Railways,  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Toronto, 
and  forty  miles  west  of  Port  Hope.  To  the  north  of  the  town  is  good 
farming  country  and  its  industries  include :  two  elevators,  tannery, 
factories  for  making  horse  blankets,  whips,  saddlery  and  harness, 
planing  mill,  hardware  plant  and  saw  mill.  Ontario  Ladies  College 
is  located  here,  and  the  Provincial  Aslyum  is  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, and  the  Dominion  Government  has  a  soldier's  convales- 
cent hospital  here.  The  town  also  has  two  hotels,  good  public  and 
high  schools,  five  churches  and  two  banks.  Populaiion  in  1911,  2  248* 
in  1918,  2,940. 

Wlarton,  a  town  in  Bruce  County,  Ontario,  situated  on  Georgian 
Bay,  140  miles  northwest  of  Toronto.  It  is  served  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  and  has  steamship  connections  with  important  lake 
ports.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  important  lumbering  district  and  its 
industries  include:  large  saw  mills,  planing  mills,  furniture  factories, 
caskets,  bed  frames,  flour  mill  and  butter  factory.  The  town  own^  its 
water  and  sewerage  system,  and  has  three  hotels,  five  churches,  jrood 
public  and  high  schools,  and  two  banks. 

Population  in  1918,  2,300. 

Wilkie,  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  and  divisional  point  on  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway.  It  is  situated  in  the  central  western  part  of 
the  province,  and  is  100  miles  west  of  Saskatoon,  269  miles  northwest 
of  Winnipeg.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  grain-growing  and  mi.xed 
farming  district,  and  is  an  important  shipping  point  for  wheat. 

The  industries  include:  several  large  elevators,  with  a  capacity 
of  250,000  bushels,  lumber  yards,  machine  shops,  creamery  and  flour 
mill.  The  North  West  Mounted  Police  have  a  barracks  here,  and  the 
town  is  well  supplied  with  two  good  bote's,  three  churches,  a  good 
public  and  high  school,  hospital,  two  banks.  Dominion  Lands  Office, 
and  an  Exhibition  grounds.  Wilkie  was  founded  in  1908  and  incorp- 
orated as  a  town  in  1910. 

Population  in  1911,  537;  in  1918,  1,300. 

Windsor,  the  county-town  of  Hants  County,  Nova  Scotia,  sit- 
uated at  the  confluence  of  the  Saint  Croix  and  Avon  Rivers,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  province.     It  is  served  bv  the  Dominion  Atlantic 
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Ku..way,   forty-five   miles   northwest  of   Halifax,  and   fifteen   miles 
southeast  of  Grand  Pre,  the  heart  of  the  land  of  Longfellow's  "Evang- 

line." 

It  a'jo  has  steamship  connections  with  Saint  John,  and  is  one  of 

Nova  Scotia's  leading  ports,  that  exports  lumber. 

Large  deposits  of  hard  and  soft  gypsum  are  ound  nearby,  and 
large  apple  orchards  and  good  farming  districts  surround  the  town. 
Gold,  manganese  and  antimony  are  also  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  indutries  include :  saw  mills,  furniture  and  chair  factories  foun- 
dry, plaster  mills,  an  apple  evaporating  factory,  a  glue  and  fertiliz'^r 
factory,  sash  and  door  factory,  cooperage,  underwear  mill  and  lake 
and  deep  sea  fisheries. 

Windsor  is  well  known  as  the  seat  of  King's  College,  which  was 
founded  in  1790,  and  is  the  second  oldest  college  in  Canada.  The 
town  has  two  hotels,  a  good  public  school,  five  churches  and  a  hos- 
pital, and  the  town  owns  and  operates  its  water  and  sewerage 
systems.    Population  in  1911,  3,452;  in  1918,  3,500. 

Windsor,  a  city  in  Ontario,  situated  in  Essex  County,  on  the 
Detroit  River,  opposite  the  city  of  Detroit. 

It  is  served  by  the  Canad-an  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk,  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, Pere  Marquette  and  the  Wabash  Railways,  and  passenger  and 
freight  steamship  lines  give  connections  to  all  important  lake  ports. 
Windsor  is  one  of  Canada's  largest     manufacturing  centres  and  its 
custom  receipts  are  fifth  in  amount  among  the  Canadian  cities.  Among 
the  many  manufacturing  establishments  are  branches  of  some  of  the 
best  well  known  firms  in  the  United  States,  such  as :  Ford,  Maxwell  and 
Hui)p  Motor  Car  Comr  xnics,  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ilorlick's  Malted 
Milk  Co.,  Burroughes  Adding  Machine  Co.,  and  the   Remmington 
Arms  and  Cartridge  Co.,  and  the  plant  of  the  Canadian  Salt  Company 
located  here  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Canada.    The  other 
important  industries  include  :  paint  and  varnish  works,  machine  shops, 
brushes,  paper  boxes,  cement  bricks,  foundry,  manufacturing  chem- 
ists, pearl  button  works,  electrical   machinery,   spring  beds,   stove 
foundry,  spark  plugs,  wire  fences,  tobacco,  cigars  and  brass  goods. 
Abundance  of  natural  gas  is  found  in  the  vicinity  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  limestone   and  salt  are   found   in  the   neighborhood. 
■    Several  nev-  industrial  plants  are  being  erected  at  present,  and  the 
United  Stat  s   Steel  Corporation  have  completed  arrangements   to 
expend  ^JOif  .000  in  enlarging  their  plant,  and  a  new  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute is  now  under  construction,    Windsor  has  three  hotels,  fourteen 
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fine  churches,  seven  good  public  schools,  and  four  separate  schools, 
and  nine  chartered  banks.  The  town  was  settled  in  1812  and  named 
for  Windsor  Castle,  in  England.  Population  in  1911  was  17,829;  in 
1918. 27,500. 

\(^liain,  a  town  in  Huron  County,  Ontario,  situated  on  the 
Maitland  River,  seventy-two  miles  northwest  of  Toronto. 

It  is  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  good  farming  country. 

Its  industries  include:  salt  works,  planing  mill,  flour  mill,  saw 
mill,  furniture  factory,  tannery,  brick  yard,  carriages,  stoves  and 
furnaces  and  panel  door  factory.  The  town  has  two  hotels,  six 
churches,  a  public  and  high  school,  two  business  colleges,  library 
hospital,  town  hall  and  public  park.    Population  in  1918,  3,000. 

Winnipeg,  the  capital  city  of  Manitoba,  and  the  county-town 
of  Selkirk  County.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Red  and 
Assiboine  Rivers,  and  served  by  all  the  great  transcontinental  rail- 
way lines,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railways.  The  city  is  a  divisional  point  for  all  the 
railways  entering  it,  and  it  is  the  largest  grain  market  in  the  worid. 

From  a  small  trading  post  of  a  few  people  in  1870,  it  has  grown 
in  a  short  time  to  be  the  largest  city  in  the  Canadian  West,  and  the 
third  largest  city  in  Canada,  and  one  of  the  Great  Cities  of  America. 

Winnipeg  '-5  an  important  railway  centre,  and  the  railway  shops 
are  among  its  chief  industries.  Through  its  railway  facilities,  it  is  a 
great  receiving  and  distributing  port,  through  which  grain  and  other 
products  of  the  West  are  shipped  to  the  East,  and  coal  and  manufac- 
tured goods  pass  for  the  West.  The  wholesale  trade  of  the  city 
amounts  to  about  $200,000,000  annually,  and  its  bank  clearings  aver- 
age a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Winnipeg  has  become  a  great  manufacturing  centre,  having  over 
500  manufacturing  establishments,  with  an  annual  output  of  about 
$100,000,000,  which  include:  large  slaughtering  and  packing  houses, 
structural  steel  and  boiler  plants,  traction  engines  and  other  agric- 
ultural implements,  clothing,  breakfast  foods,  soap,  tents,  boxes, 
cement  wo.-:cs,  butter  factory,  carriage  works,  cigars,  confectionery, 
flour  mills,  cabinets,  caskets  and  wooden  fixtures.  It  also  does  a 
large  trade  in  many  products  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  such  as 
wool,  flax,  hides,  glass  sands  and  brick  clays,  as  well  as  spruce  timber, 
R>psum,  peat,  salt  and  manganese. 
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The  city  is  nicely  laid  out  and  Main  Street,  the  chief  business 
street  of  the  city,  is  the  widest  in  Canada,  and  practically  all  the 
residential  streets  are  boulevards,  and  there  are  many  very  beau- 
tiful public  parks  throughout  the  city,  the  most  important  bemg 
Assinboine  River  Park,  and  Elm  Park. 

Among  the  city's  attractive  buildings  are  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings Government  House,  the  University  of  Manitoba,  the  Law 
Courts,  Wesley  College,  Manitoba  College,  the  Post  Office,  Free  Press 
building,  the  Y.M.C.A..  building  and  several  bank  and  office  buildmgs. 

Winnipeg  is  noted  for  its  many  beautiful  churches  and  well  kept 
schools,  and  the  city  is  well  supplied  with  many  first-class  hotels,  a 
well  eqjipped  general  hospital,  a  deaf  and  dumb  institute  and  sev- 
eral homes  for  children  and  needy  women. 

The  first  settlement  was  founded  here  in  1733,  and  several  years 
later  in  1811,  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  began  to  establish  settlers  along 
the  Red  River  Valley.  In  1821  the  two  great  trading  companies  of 
the  West,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  Northwest  Company, 
combined  and  a  new  fort  was  built,  named  Fort  Gary,  which  was  the 
scene  of  Riel's  first  rebellion. 

During  the  first  decade,  the  settlement  grew  slowly,  but  after 
1874,  at  which  time  the  city  was  incorporated,  it  took  on  new  life  and 
grew  rapidly.  In  1911  it  had  a  population  of  136,035,  and  by  1918,  it 
had  increased  to  about  165,000. 

WolfvUle,  a  town  in  Kings  County,  Nova  Scotia,  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  Cornwallis  River,  which  flows  into  Minas  Basin.  It  is 
served  by  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway,  and  steamship  connections 
are  made  between  Parrsboro,  Kingsport  and  Saint  John.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  a  good  farming  country,  which  has  beautiful  scenery, 
and  the  industries  include :  farming,  a  corn  mill,  sash  and  door  factory, 
garage  and  creamery.  WolfviUe  is  the  seat  of  Acadia  University. 
Horton  Academy  and  the  Acadia  Seminary,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
two  good  hotels,  five  churches,  opera  house,  two  banks,  and  a  cus- 
tom house.    Population  in  1911,  1,458;  in  1918,  about  ,1,500. 

Wobd«y.  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  situated  on  the  Moose  Jaw 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  sixty-two  miles  east  of  Re- 
gina  It  is  also  a  divisional  point  of  the  Wolseley  and  Reston  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  important  gram-grow- 
ing district  that  ships  through  this  point  over  400,000  bushels  of  grain 
annually  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  have  a  nursery  nearby 
that  covers  115  acres,  and  has  750,000  trees.    The  town  has  one  hotel. 
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six  churches,  convont,  collcpiate  institutf,  good  public  school.  Gov- 
ernment Detention  Home  for  Boys,  seven  large  elevators  and  two 
banks.    Population  in  1911,  %1 ;  in  1918,  UOO. 

Woodstpck,  the  county-town  of  Carleton  County,  New  Bruns- 
wick, situated  oa  the  right  bank  uf  the  Saint  John  River,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Meduxnekeag  and  served  bv  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic and  the  Saint  John  and  Quebec  Railways.  It  is  twelve  miles  east 
of  the  International  boundary  line,  and  sixty-three  miles  northwest 
of  Fredericton.  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
farming  district,  and  large  supply  of  hemlock  timber  is  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  Some  cedar  and  spruce  are  also  found,  and  copper  and 
iron  are  found  nearby. 

The  streams  furmsh  excellent  fishing,  and  the  forest,  good  hunt- 
ing, and  the  industries  of  the  town  include :  a  large  tannery,  lumber 
mills,  foundries,  grist  mill,  creamery,  pork  factory,  barrel  factory, 
carding  mill,  planing  mill,  carriage  and  woodworking  factories.  The 
town  has  two  hotels,  six  fine  churches,  public  schools,  agricultural 
college,  school  of  Domestic  Science,  Fishe,  Memorial  school,  public 
library,  three  banks,  armory,  and  public  park,  and  the  city  owns  and 
operates  its  water  works  and  sewerage  system.  Population  in  1911 
3,856;  in  1918.  4,600. 

Woodatock,  a  city  in  Ontario,  -"nd  county-town  of  Oxford  County. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  c.  fluence  of  the  Thames  River  and 
Cedar  Creek,  about  midway  between  Windsor  and  Niagara  Falls.  It 
is  served  by  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk 
Railways,  twenty-nine  miles  east  of  London,  twenty-seven  miles  west 
of  Brantford  and  fifty-one  miles  east  of  Hamilton. 

The  city  also  has  electric  railway  connections  with  Ingersoll,  ten 
miles  away,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  district  that 
supplies  cattle,  hogs,  cheese,  butter,  wool,  bricks  and  grain. 

Woodstock  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  community,  its  chief 
indistries  being:  wagon  and  sleigh  factories,  piano  and  organ  fac- 
tories, furniture  and  textiles,  harness,  agricultural  implements,  auto- 
mobiles, munitions,  wire  fencing,  stove;  and  furnaces,  cereals  and 
soap  factories. 

The  city  is  beautifully  laid  out  and  is  famous  for  its  avenues  of 
trees,  and  the  city's  attractiveness  and  healthfulness  make  it  a  pop- 
ular summer  resort.  The  town  was  founded  in  1850,  and  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1901,  and  is  now  well  supplied  witu  several  good  hotels, 
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twelve  beautiful  churches,  a  good  system  of  public  schools,  a  colleg- 
iate institute,  commercial  college.  Woodstock  College,  a  pubhc 
library.  Y.M.C.A..  and  five  banks.  Population  in  1911  was  9.320;  in 
1918,11,000. 

Yarmouth,  the  county-town  of  Yarmouth  County.  Nova  Scotia, 
situated  at  the  extreme  southwest  part  of  the  province.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  seaports  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  has  regu- 
lar steamship  connections  with  Halifax,  Saint  John  and  Boston.  It 
is  served  by  the  Dominion  .\tlantic  and  the  Halifax  and  Southern 
Railways.  125  miles  southw<  st  of  Halifax.  Yarmouth  is  the  second 
largest" exporter  of  lumber  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  has  a  large  trade  in 
fre=h  fish,  boned  fish,  canned  lobster,  liniment  and  other  fish  products. 
The  country  surrounding  the  town  is  noted  for  its  strawberry  grow- 
ing' and  fine  farming,  and  the  splendid  .oads  in  this  vicinity  make 
it  an  important  automobile  centre.  Deep  sea  fishing,  trout,  and  sal- 
mon fishing  are  carried  on  quite  extensively  and  moose  and  other  wild 
game  are  plentiful.  The  industries  include:  large  shipbuilding  plants, 
woodworking  factory,  several  foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  a 
Urge  cotton  mill  which  manufa'-tures  duck  and  sailcloth. 

Yarmouth  was  founded  in  1761,  and  is  nov  a  *^eautiful  town  with 
many  lovely  homes,  several  good  bote's,  fine  chutches  and  schools, 
and  three  banks.    Population  in  1911.  was  6,600,  and  in  1918.  7,200. 

Yorkten,  a  town  in  Saskatchewan,  situated  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  province.  anH  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railways. 

It  is  154  miles  northeast  of  Regina.  201  miles  east  of  Saskatoon, 
and  278  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  import- 
ant grain-growing  district,  and  a  shipping  point  through  which  thous- 
ands of  bushels  of  wheat  are  shipped  every  year.  It  is  also  a  jud- 
icial centre  and  the  headquarters  for  a  division  of  the  North  West 
Mounted  Police.  A  Dominion  Lands  and  Land-titles  Office  are  loc- 
ated here  Its  industries  include:  several  large  grain  elevators,  a 
flour  mill,  lumber  vards.  brick  yards,  machine  shops,  plamng  mills, 
marble  works  and  several  farm  implement  agencies.  The  town  owns 
and  operates  the  electric  light  and  power  plant,  water  works,  and 
scwerape  svstems,  and  has  two  hotels,  nine  churches,  three  public 
schools,  a  $75,000  collej-iate  institute  and  five  banks.  Population  in 
1911,  was  2,309,  and  in  1918.  3.144. 
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OUTLINE  STUDY  FOR 


I.    M«pi 

II.    DcMription: 

(a)  Location — 

(1)  In  township. 

(2)  In  county. 

(3)  In  province. 

(4)  Distance     from    other 
places. 

(b)  Area  and  population. 

III.  TrniuporUtion: 

(a)  Railways  and  canals. 

(b)  Xavipable  waters. 

IV.  Industrie* : 

(a)  Manufactured  pr     nets 

(1)  Industrial       establish- 
ments. 

(2)  Persons  employed. 

(3)  Annual  pay  roll. 

(4)  Articles  manufactured. 

(5)  Annual  prodiiction. 

(6)  Markets  for  product. 

(b)  Number  of  bank> 


Cfr  4uS  AND  TOWNS 
V.    GovwnnMiit: 

(a)  Form  of  (Government. 

(b)  Chief  oxeiiitive. 

(c',  Other  elective  oflRces. 
(d>  Appointive  officers 

VI.    Education: 

(a)  Board  .  *  Education 

(b)  Number  publir  scho* 

(c)  Private  ir.stihttiui.s. 

vn.  Pi,:»u  utiiitio 

(a)  Lignting  system. 

(b)  Water  supply. 

(c)  Street  railways. 

VIII.    History: 

(a)  When  founded. 

(b)  Year  incorporated. 

(c)  Notable  events. 


PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

What  town  in  Canada  was   founded  in   1604  and  is  the  oldest 
settlement  in  North  America  north  of  Florida? 

In  what  town  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Church  established 
in  Canada? 

What  made  the  town  of  BanflT  world-famous? 
Name  the  town  in  Saskatchewan  that  was  the  first  settlement  in 
the  Northwest  Territories,  and  from  1876  to  1883  was  its  capital  ? 
What  is  the  southernmost  town  of  Canada? 

Why  is  Louisburg.  N.S..  of  such  great  historical  interest  that  it 
attracts  hundreds  of  tourists  everv  vear? 

Near  what  city  in  Canada  are  the  largest  gas  fields  in  the  world? 
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What  city  in  Canada  has  the  largest  grain  mills  in  the  British 
Empire?    What  are  their  daily  output? 

Who  was  the  first  French  woman  to  come  to  America?  Where 
did  she  locate?    What  Island  was  named  in  her  honour? 

What  city  in  Canada  has  the  largest  salmon  canneries  in  the 

world  ? 

What  park  located  in  Canada  is  considered  the  finest  m  the  world 
and  is  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists  every  year? 

W^hat  city  in  Canada  has  the  only  marine  gas  buoy  factory  in 

the  world  ?  ,  o       j   a 

Who  selected  the  City  of  Ottawa  to  be  the  capital  of  Canada? 

In  what  year  did  the  first  Parliament  meet  in  Ottawa?  In  what 
year  did  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa  burn? 

W'hat  town  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  in  Ontario? 

What  city  in  Canada  has  the  largest  hydraulic  lock  in  the  world? 

Name  the  town  that  has  the  largest  creamery  in  Ontario? 

What  town  in  Canada  is  ranked  as  the  greatest  gold-mining  camp 
in  the  world? 

In  what  city  of  Canada  is  the  largest  grain  elevator  in  the  world? 

What  city  has  the  largest  shipbuilding  plant  in  Canada?  How 
large  is  its  dry-dock? 

W^hat  city  in  British  Columbia  is  considered  the  most  important 
Pacific  sea  port  in  North  America? 

In  what  city  of  Canada  is  the  largest  cold  storage  plant  in  the 
worid,  used  exclusively  for  fish  ? 

What  bridge  in  Canada  has  the  largest  span  of  any  bridge  in  the 
world?    Near  what  city  is  it  located? 

In  what  city  of  Canada  are  the  houses  so  built  that  their  inhabi- 
tants may  go  from  house  to  house  on  the  roofs  instead  of  m  the 
streets,  like  other  cities? 

What  Canadian  has  the  great  honour  of  being  the  world's  cham- 
pion wheat  grower?   Near  what  town  in  Saskatchewan  does  he  live? 
In  what  city  are  the  largest  and  most  important  stock  yards  in 

Canada  ?  /-       , 

At  what  place  was  the  first  dairy  school  established  in  Canada 

which  was  the  second  school  of  its  kind  in  America? 

What  was  the  first  city  in  Canada  to  adopt  the  commission  form 

of  government? 
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Canadian  history  began  away  back  in  1497,  at  which 
time  John  Cabot  first  touched  the  mainland  of  the  continent. 
It  was  while  he  was  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage  to 
India.  The  exact  point  at  which  he  made  his  landing  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  now  an  established  fact  that  he  touched 
the  shores  at  some  point  between  the  ice  points  of  Labrador 
and  the  wild  country  of  what  is  now  known  as  N  i  Scotia. 
A  memorial  now  stands  at  Halifax  to  mark  the  .  jjortance 
of  his  great  discovery. 

Shortly  after,  Cabot's  son,  Sebastian,  sailed  along  the 
Canadian  shores  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  region  of  Hud- 
son Straits.  Although  Cabot's  and  his  son's  voyages  did  not 
open  up  a  new  route  to  India,  it  did  open  the  way  for  fisher- 
men, fur  traders  and  adventurers  to  America. 

In  1534,  King  Francis  I.  of  France,  equipped  a  brave  sea- 
man by  the  name  of  Jacques  Cartier,  with  two  ships,  and  on 
April  20th,  1534,  he  sailed  from  Saint  Malo,  France,  for  the 
New  World  that  had  already  been  visited  by  Cabot.  He 
sailed  due  west,  which  brought  him  to  Newfoundland,  and 
entering  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  coasted  along  the 
shores  of  Labrador,  thence  along  the  shores  of  the  future 
Prince  Edward  Island  to  the  mainland  of  New  Brunswick. 
After  exploring  these  shores,  where  he  found  the  fields  full 
of  wild  fruits,  the  rivers  crowded  with  fine  salmon  and  other 
fish,  the  forests  themselves  rich  in  valuable  timber,  and  the 
Indians,  although  few  in  number,  friendly  to  him  and  his 
men,  he  started  out  for  further  ventures,  that  brought  him 
to  the  entrance  of  Miramichi  Bay.  Sailing  on  further,  he 
reached  the  Gaspe  shore,  where  he  landed  and  planted  a 
cross  thirty  feet  in  height,  which  bore  a  shield  with  the  arms 
of  France,  and  solemnly  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
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name  of  the  King.  Then  as  proof  of  his  discoveries,  he  made 
the  blunder  of  kidnapping  two  young  Indians  and  started  on 
his  homeward  journey. 

On  his  return  home  the  wonderful  stories  of  his  adven- 
ture stirred  the  imagination  of  the  King  and  every  support 
was  given  him  for  a  second  voyage.    On  May  19,  1535,  he 
again  sailed  from  Saint  Malo.  This  time  he  had  three  small 
ships.    He  was  also  accompanied  by  several  passengers  of 
high  birth  and  great  wealth.  On  his  second  voyage,  Carticr 
took  practically  the  same  course  as  he  did  on  his  first  one, 
coming  in  sight  of  Anticosti  Island  on  August  10th.  He  con- 
tinued to  sail  westward  through  the  bay  and  up  the  great 
river  until  he  came  to  where  the  Saguenay  empties  into  the 
St.  Lawrence.   Here  he  was  met  by  countless  savages,  who 
crowded  the  river  banks.  Cartier,  through  curiosity  and  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  sailed  on  until  he  reached  a  large  verdant 
island,  so  covered  with  wild  grapes  and  luxurious  vegetation 
that  he  named  it  Basshus.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Island  of 
Orleans.    Here  he  was  visited  by  hundreds  of  Indians  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity,  including  their  chief ,  Donnaconna.  Car- 
tier  learned  from  the  chief  that  the  real  heart  of  their  civili- 
zation and  grandeur  was  at  Hochelaga,  many  days'  journey 

up  the  river. 

With  fifty  of  his  men,  Cartier  sailed  up  the  river  until 
they  reached  Hochelago  (now  Montreal),  a  village  of  some 
3,000  Indians,  who  welcomed  the  white  visitors  and  made 
them  feel  at  home  as  well  as  they  could.  After  the  party  had 
been  formally  received  at  the  public  square,  Cartier  and  his 
men  were  guided  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  from  which 
they  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  woods,  plains  and  river 
for  many  miles.  Before  leaving  this  beautiful  mountain  top, 
he  named  it  Mount  Royal,  and  it  is  still  known  by  this  name. 

It  was  now  in  October  and  the  weather  was  growing 
cold,  so  the  party  returned  to  meet  the  rest  of  the  party  at 
Stadacona.  By  the  middle  of  November,  winter  had  set  in. 
The  party  had  never  experienced  a  temperature  much  lower 
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than  the  freezing  point,  and  here  they  \Tere  to  face  a  six 
months'  winter  with  deep  snow  and  a  temperature  ranging 
from  zero  to  twenty  or  thirty  below.  Their  clothing  was  thin, 
and  the  lack  of  proper  preparation  brought  on  untold  hard- 
ships, and  to  add  to  their  misfortunes,  several  of  the  party 
fell  victims  to  scurvy,  which  caused  the  death  of  twenty-five 
of  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  the  Indians  to 
prescribe  a  healing  decoction,  the  whole  party  would  have 
probably  died. 

As  soon  as  the  river  opened  up  in  the  spring,  Cartier 
made  ready  two  ships,  and  after  inducing  Donnaconna  and 
nine  of  his  chiefs  to  go  aboard,  sailed  off  with  them  on  his 
homeward  journey.  Cartier  took  the  Indians  to  prove  to  the 
French  folks  at  home  the  richness  of  the  new  land  and  of 
the  possibilities  of  gold  in  the  fascinating  country  lying  be- 
yond the  regions  visited.  On  July  16th,  1536,  Cartier  with 
his  small  remaining  party,  reached  the  harbor  of  Saint  Malo 
and  found  that  Francis  I.  was  again  involved  in  war  with 
Charles  V.  of  Spain. 

For  the  next  few  years  no  attention  was  given  to  Can- 
ada, which  was  the  name  given  to  the  country  by  the  Indians 
who  inhabited  it.  But  in  1541  the  war  had  practically  ceased 
and  Cartier,  to  be  accompanied  by  Sieur  de  Roberval,  a 
vi'ealthy  nobleman  of  Picardy,  was  commissioned  by  the 
King  to  return  to  Canada.  By  some  mishap,  Roberval  did 
not  arrive  on  time,  so  on  May  23rd,  Cartier  with  his  crew 
started  on  his  trip  with  the  understanding  that  Roberval 
was  to  follow  with  more  ships  and  supplies  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Very  little  is  known  of  this  trip  as  far  as  Cartier  is 
concerned,  except  that  another  severe  winter  was  experi- 
enced near  Quebec,  and  that  in  the  early  spring  he  made 
ready  his  ships  and  started  for  home.  Upon  arriving  at  New- 
foundland he  stopped  at  Saint  John's,  and  there  found  Rober- 
val. The  latter  tried  to  induce  Cartier  to  return  to  Canada 
with  him,  but  Cartier  having  lost  heart  in  the  adventure 
and  longing  for  the  sight  of  France  once  more,  silently 
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slipped  out  of  Saint  John's  one  night,  headed  for  Saint  Malo, 
leaving  Roberval  to  continue  the  exploration  of  the  new 
country. 

Roberval  continued  his  voyage  to  Canada  and  soon 
dropped  anchor  near  Quebec,  where  he  and  200  new  colonists 
of  both  men  and  women  started  to  built  a  settlement.  As 
the  winter  advanced,  Cartier's  experiences  were  repeated, 
there  was  famine  and  sickness,  and  from  scurvy  and  other 
diseases  one-third  of  the  party  died.  The  following  year 
what  was  left  of  the  colony  embarked  and  sailed  for  France 
where,  several  years  later,  Roberval  met  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  an  assassin  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

No  record  is  found  of  further  attempts  to  explore  Can- 
ada until  fifty  years  later.  The  failure  of  the  colony  and  the 
severe  winters  were  more  than  the  hardiest  explorers  could 
endure,  and,  too,  France  was  involved  in  civil  war,  so  it  was 
not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  France  again  turned 
her  attention  to  settling  and  developing  this  new  country 
which  she  claimed. 

During  this  time  England  and  Spain  had  been  sendin^' 
out  many  explorers,  and  in  1583,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  led 
a  well-equipped  expedition  to  the  shores  of  Newfoundland, 
which  Island  he  took  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  while  hundreds  of  fishermen  from  France,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  and  England,  filled  the  harbor. 

Although  France  had  not  sent  out  any  expeditions  or 
colonists  to  the  New  World  for  several  years,  her  fishermen 
continued  to  visit  the  rich  fishing  grounds  on  the  Grand 
Banks,  and  there,  finally,  began  to  trade  with  the  Indians, 
and  in  this  way  learned  of  the  rich  furs  that  the  latter  were 
ready  to  exchange  for  knives,  hatchets,  liquor,  and  trinkets. 
Thus  the  foundation  of  the  great  fur  trade  was  established. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  history  of  Canada,  or 
New  France,  as  it  was  then  called,  is  the  career  of  Samuel 
Champlain,  a  Biscayan,  who  was  really  the  first  heroic  char- 
acter in  the  story  of  New  France.  With  Pontgrave,  a  famous 
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fur-trader,  Champlain  made  ready  two  vessels  and  sailed 
for  New  France  in  1603.  Following  the  old  pathway,  he 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  found  that  many  changes 
had  been  made  since  Cartier  had  visited  these  regions.  Prac- 
tically nothing  was  accomplished  by  him  on  this  expedition, 
except  that  a  cargo  of  furs  was  obtained  from  the  Indians. 
On  the  leturn  to  France  they  found  that  their  best  friend, 
Aymar  de  Chastes  had  died. 

For  a  year  Oiamplain  remained  in  France.  Then  an- 
other nobleman,  by  the  name  of  Pierre  du  Oast,  the  Sieur 
de  Monts,  who  had  accompanied  Champlain  in  his  recent 
exploration,  became  interested  in  the  work.  He  not  liking 
the  severe  climate  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  having  been 
endowed  with  power  and  titles  to  much  of  the  country,  chose 
a  more  southern  section.  De  Monts  was  given  a  further 
large  grant  of  land  called  Acadia,  and  a  monopoly  of  the 
fur  trade,  providing  he  established  a  colony  there. 

The  following  year  (1604)  four  ships  were  made  ready 
for  the  new  colonists.  These  consisted  of  convicts  and  rogues 
of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  some  fine  gentlemen.  With 
these,  Champlain,  De  Monts  and  Pontrincourt  started  out 
on  their  colonizing  venture  to  Acadia.  After  a  few  days 
sailing,  land  was  sighted  off  the  coast  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Nova  Scotia.  After  inspecting  several  bays,  the  party 
sailed  around  the  Bay  of  Fundy  on  the  northern  coast  of 
which  they  located  the  mouth  of  a  large  river.  Champlain 
named  it  St.  John  Then  crossing  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  an- 
other river  was  found.  This  they  named  St.  Croix.  A  large 
island  at  its  mouth  was  also  given  the  same  name,  and  it  was 
upon  this  island  that  Champlain  decided  to  establish  the 
colony.  After  landing,  the  party  erected  barracks,  store- 
houses, residences,  etc.,  and  prepared  for  ncaring  winter. 
Regardless  of  their  preparations,  however,  the  same  old 
story  was  repeated,  'he  weather  was  severe,  sickness  came 
on  and  scurvy  b'-oke  out,  and  from  the  lack  of  proper  medi- 
cine and  care,  by  the  time  spring  came  only  forty-four  out 
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of  the  seventy-nine  were  alive.  Poutrincourt  had  returned  to 
France  for  more  provisions  and  help,  which  brought  relief 
to  the  remaining  party.  After  the  experience  of  the  severe 
winter  on  St.  Croix  Island,  the  party  decided  that  a  new 
home  must  be  found.  After  De  Monts  investigated  the  sec- 
tion around  Port  Royal,  he  decided  that  this  would  be  a 
better  location  and  the  little  settlement  moved  across  the 
bay,  at  which  time  De  Monts  returned  to  France. 

The  following  winter  the  colony  was  more  comfort- 
able and  the  Indians  had  become  more  friendly,  but  when 
the  following  spring  came  and  no  news  'had  come  from 
France,  Champlain  made  arrangements  to  start  back.  Just 
as  he  was  making  ready,  Pontrincourt  arrived  with  a  large 
ship  containing  supplies  and  also  a  friend  of  De  Monts,  Marc 
Lecarbot,  and  another  party  of  settlers  for  Acadia.  During 
the  next  year  great  headway  was  being  made  and  everything 
was  going  along  well  with  the  new  col->ny,  but  on  the  follow- 
ing spring  a  ship  sailed  in  from  St.  Male  with  the  news  that 
De  Monts  was  overthrown,  his  patents  annulled  and  his 
support  gone,  therefore  the  colony  would  have  to  break  up 
and  its  members  return  at  once  to  France. 

After  returning  to  France,  Champlain  succeeded  in 
having  the  grants  restored  to  De  Monts,  but  the  plan  of 
his  operations  was  to  shift  toward  the  St.  Lawrence.  So  in 
the  early  spring  of  1608  the  ships  were  again  made  ready, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  Sieur  de  IMonts  and  accompanied 
bv  Pontgrave,  Champlain  sailed  for  the  Saint  Lawrence.  On 
Ju  ^rd,  1608,  he  cast  anchor  at  the  spot  where  Stadacona 
once  ,  lood,  and  on  the  deserted  spot,  Champlain  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  city,  which  he  named  "Quebec,"  taken 
from  the  Indian  word  meaning  "the  narrows."  A  few  homes 
were  built  in  that  section  now  known  as  the  Lower  Town, 
and  a  little  later  a  plot  was  discovered  in  which  the  ring- 
leader, Antoine  Natel,  conspired  to  murJer  Champlain,  but 
by  severe  punishments  the  trouble  was  supj  ressed  and  this 
little  settlement  proved  to  be  the  first  permanent  settlement- 
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in  New  France.  Until  his  death  in  1  >35,  Champlain  did  all 
in  his  power  to  make  the  colony  a  success.  He  encouraged 
exploration  of  the  interior,  he  discovered  Lake  Champlain, 
where  he  met  hostile  Iroquois  Indians  and  had  to  give  battle, 
and  latei  on  he  discovered  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Huron,  Lake 
Nipissing  and  the  great  Ottawa  River,  and  lesser  streams. 

During  these  later  years  the  Jesuit  priests  and  French 
trappers  and  hunters  had  pressed  up  the  river  exploring  new 
regions  in  the  interior,  and  in  1627  when  Richelieu  took  con- 
trol of  New  France,  a  society  was  organized  to  be  known  as 
the  Company  of  New  France,  which  was  given  a  monopoly 
of  the  fur  trade  throughout  the  French  possessions.  In 
return,  the  company  was  to  have  increased  the  colony  to  at 
least  four  thousand  persons.  Every  settler  must  be  a  French- 
man and  a  Catholic.  Although  the  company  did  not  fulfill 
its  contract  in  respect  to  increasing  the  colony,  it  kept  the 
full  control  of  New  France  until  1663  at  which  time  Louis 
XIV.  dissolved  the  company  and  made  New  France  a  royal 
colony.  A  new  company  was  then  chartered  and  called  the 
Company  of  the  West,  which  was  given  the  monopoly  of 
the  trade,  but  as  this  company  also  proved  a  failure,  its 
charter  was  cancelled  in  1674. 

In  the  meantime  other  French  settlements  were  being 
established  along  the  Saint  Lawrence  \'alley  and  Acadia, 
and  the  English  obtained  the  lands  south  of  those  boundaries. 
As  there  had  been  no  treaties  or  other  formal  understanding, 
trouble  was  sure  to  come  between  the  two  countries.  This 
trouble  came  the  following  year,  and  while  the  two  coun- 
tries were  at  war  with  each  other,  Admiral  Kirke  sailed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  captured  Quebec,  in  1628,  but  by  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  in  1632,  New  France  and 
Acadia  was  given  back  to  Frai.oe. 

From  the  death  of  Champlain  in  1635,  New  France  made 
no  progress  for  a  score  of  years.  The  fur  trade  was  carried 
on  as  usual,  but  the  colony  did  not  expand  as  the  settlers 
were  not  forthcoming  as  was  agreed,  but  during  this  time 
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a  spiritual  force  grew  in  strength  and  importance,  as  tht 
Jesuit  mission  at  Quebec  continued  to  send  out  workers 
among  the  Indians.  Their  names  have  made  the  early  his- 
tory of  Canada  far  more  splendid  than  that  of  any  other 
country  of  America.  Nothing  but  honour  surrounds 
the  great  work  of  the  Jesuit  in  the  early  days  of  Canadian 
history.  Armed  with  only  the  crucifix,  they  tramped  the 
lonely  forests,  and  amid  the  dirty  huts,  prayed  with  the 
ignorant  and  helpless  victims  of  contagious  disease,  and 
preached  to  the  tribes  wherever  they  found  them.  In  this 
way  they  carried  on  their  ardent  work  of  converting  the 
savages."  But  while  doing  their  good  work  among  the  sav- 
ages, the  Jesuits  made  no  attempts  whatever  to  secure  colon- 
ists, and  during  the  period  from  1630  to  1665,  when  Canada 
was  controlled  by  the  Jesuits,  it  was  the  very  time  that  the 
English  colonies  throve,  developed  and  expanded  in  every 
direction. 

In  1641,  a  small  company  of  men  and  women  started 
from  France  with  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve  at  the  head.  It  was 
their  plan  to  establish  a  settlement  at  Montreal.  Getting 
as  far  as  Quebec  just  as  the  winter  was  setting  in  the  gov- 
ernor succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  winter  there.  The 
following  spring  they  pushed  on  up  the  river,  and  on  May 
18th,  1642,  landed  with  the  usual  religious  exercises,  and 
ounded  the  colony  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  present 
city  of  Montreal. 

During  all  this  time  the  colonists  had  a  great  deal  to 
contend  with.  At  times  their  supplies  would  run  low,  and 
although  the  Huron  Indians  were  friendly,  the  other  tribes, 
especially  the  Iroquois,  were  frequently  on  the  war  path  ard 
made  things  anything  but  pleasant  at  times. 

Up  to  1651,  the  Jesuits  practically  controlled  the  spiri- 
tual affairs  of  the  colony.  At  that  time,  Monseigneur  de 
Laval  was  appointed  the  Bishop  of  New  France,  and  from 
that  time  until  his  death,  in  1708,  the  devoted  Prelate  gave 
his  whole  energies,  wealth  and  life  to  the  establishment  of 
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his  church.  The  colony  now  began  to  prosper.  In  1665,  t\v») 
thousand  more  colonists  arrived  with  horses  and  sheep,  and 
in  the  same  year  three  very  able  officials  were  sent  over, 
Sieur  de  Coursello,  the  new  governor;  Jean  Baptiste  Talow, 
the  treasurer,  and  Maniuais  de  Tracy,  a  general.  It  was  not 
long  before  de  Tracy  made  an  attack  on  the  Iroquois  Indians, 
who  were  now  on  the  warpath  almost  continuously,  making 
it  unsafe  for  travel  in  the  interior.  His  first  attack  failed 
and  this  made  him  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  Indian 
troubles,  as  he  had  really  been  sent  for  that  purpose.  So, 
after  getting  thoroughly  prepared,  he  attacked  them  again, 
this  time  defeating  them  and  compelling  them  to  sue  for 
peace.  For  the  next  twenty  years  the  colonists  were  free 
from  Indian  attacks. 

Colonists  continued  to  come  and  everything  went  well. 
In  1672,  Courcelle  was  recalled  and  Frontenac  succeeded  him 
and  proved  to  be  the  greatest  governor  since  Champlain. 
He  kept  the  Iroquois  in  check,  and  ruled  with  a  firm  hand, 
but  in  his  eflforts  to  regulate  the  fur  trade,  trouble  developed 
between  him  and  the  superintendent  and  other  officials, 
which  resulted  in  the  recall  of  both  Frontenac  and  Duches- 
neau,  in  1682. 

During  Fro- tenac's  term  as  governor,  he  did  much  in 
opening  up  the  West.  He  aided  Marquette  and  Joli'^t.  La 
Salle  and  Tonty,  and  encouraged  them  to  go  into  the  unex- 
plored regions  of  the  west,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
great  Mississippi  River,  which  gave  France  a  claim  to  all 
that  great  interior  valley.  Trading  posts  were  then  estab- 
lished at  Mackinac,  Niagara,  and  other  important  points. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  becom- 
ing established  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  and  tak- 
ing away  a  great  deal  of  trade  with  the  Indians  in  this  vast 
section,  and  in  this  way  soon  became  the  bitter  rivals  of  the 
French  traders. 

As  time  went  on  the  Iroquois  Indians  again  became  war- 
like, and  Frontenac's  succ*s«Wrs  were  not  able  to  keep  them 
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under  control  as  he  had  done,  and  for  several  years  they  put 
an  end  to  the  French  fur  trade. 

It  was  now  plainly  seen  that  the  present  officials  could 
not  control  the  situation,  so  there  was  nothing  for  the  King 
to  do  but  reinstate  Frontenac  as  governor  in  spite  of  his 
being  now  in  his  seventies. 

At  this  period  other  troubles  were  developing.  France 
and  England  were  on  the  verge  of  war.  France  wanted  to 
keep  New  France  and  was  planning  on  a  great  American 
Empire,  while  England  was  planning  to  conquer  it.  There 
had  been  war  between  the  two  countries  before,  but  the 
real  struggle  began  in  1689.  and  for  the  next  th  ^e-quarters 
of  a  century  it  continued,  with  only  short  periods  of  peace, 
only  to  renew  it  with  greater  energy. 

The  French  wanted  to  hold  the  Eng  *  )  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  even  to  drive  them  out  of  Norii  lerica,  if  pos- 
sible. Frontenac  began  his  attacks  on  the  New  England 
colonies,  and  the  success  of  some  of  the  raids  encouraged 
the  French,  but  it  enraged  the  English,  who  in  turn  sailed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  with  a  small  fleet  to  capture  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  In  this  attack  the  English  were  defeated,  and 
later  on  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victories  was  built 
by  the  French  in  honour  of  this  event.  This  church  with  its 
memorial  windows  still  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  attack 

took  place.  ^     ,      ,      i     • 

That  ended  the  war  between  the  New  England  colonies 
and  the  French  in  New  France,  but  it  did  not  by  any  means 
end  the  war  between  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  as  Eng- 
lish warships  kept  a  close  watch  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
so  that  practically  no  supplies  could  be  brought  .in  from 
France,  and  no  f-irs  could  leave  Canada  for  France. 

Although  the  English  made  no  direct  raids  on  the  French 
at  this  time,  the  French  colonists  were  in  constant  fear  of 
the  Iroquois  Indians,  who  were  always  seeking  their  scalps. 
Later  on  a  force  of  English  were  gotten  together  under 
Major  Peter  Schuyler,  and  accompanied  by  several  Iroquois 
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Indians,  a  raid  was  planned  on  the  French.  A  most  desperate 
battle  took  place,  which  was  largely  a  hand-to-hand  encoun- 
ter which  resulted  in  great  slaughter  to  both  parties.  In 
Frontcnac's  report  of  this  battle  to  the  King,  he  declared  the 
fighting  was  the  hottest  and  most  stubborn  ever  known  in 
Canada. 

Raids  of  all  sorts  continued,  and  a  great  war  was  raging 
in  Europe  between  France  and  England,  but  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  brought  all  hostilities  to  an 
end.  The  following  year,  on  November  28th,  1698,  Fron- 
tenac  died,  but  he  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  figures  of  early  Canadian  history. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  did  not  have  a  very  long  endur- 
ance. In  five  years  it  was  broken,  and  during  the  ne.xt  few 
years,  three  wars  were  fought.  In  1702  the  Spanish  .Succes- 
sion, called  at  the  time,  Queen  Anne's  War,  which  involved 
England,  Austria  and  Holland  against  France  and  Spain. 
This  was  principally  a  war  in  Europe,  but  soon  had  its  effect 
in  the  New  World,  where  in  1704,  a  large  party  of  French- 
Canadians  and  about  two  hundred  savages  from  Quebec, 
made  plans  to  attack  the  New  England  colonies,  their  point 
of  attack  being  Deerfield,  which  was  easily  taken  from  the 
surprised  inhabitants,  who  were  either  slaughtered  or  made 
prisoners.  Another  large  raid  was  planned  by  the  French  in 
1708.  This  attack  was  to  be  made  on  Haverhill,  situated  on 
the  Mirrimac.  Many  of  the  English  taken  in  this  raid  were 
massacred. 

During  these  years  the  English  living  in  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  made  several  attacks  on  the  French,  one  being 
in  1704,  at  which  time  a  party  of  700  English,  including  In- 
dians, under  the  command  of  Major  Benjamin  Church,  sailed 
from  Boston.  His  first  attack  was  made  on  Acadia,  where 
his  forces  met  with  good  success.  He  then  proceeded  to  Port 
Royal  and  demanded  its  surrender,  but  the  demand  was 
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refused,  so  Church  returned  to  Boston.  Although  the  expe- 
dition did  not  prove  to  be  a  big  success,  it  did  pave  the  way 
for  others  that  were  to  follow. 

In  1707,  another  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  tne 
English  to  take  Port  Royal.    A  thousand  men  were  raised 
and  Colonel  John  Marsh,  of  Newberry,  was  given  command 
This  expedition  also  proved  a  failure,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  force  consist-^d  of  a  lot  of  raw.  undisciphncd  men   who 
were  verv  badly  led.    It  was  now  clear  to  the  English  that 
thev  uou'ld  hux'e  to  put  forth  greater  effort  if  they  were  to 
gain  their  object,  so  in  \7W  they  became  determined  to  cap- 
tuvc  Canada  at  all  costs.  Arrangements  were  made  at  once 
to  recruit  1,500  provincial  troops,  and  to  these  400  British 
mariners  were  added.    All  arrangements  were  made  ready 
for  the  attack.    On  September  18th.  1710.  the  squadron  o 
twcntv-four  transports  and  five  men  oi  war  left  Nantasket 
under'the  command  of  Colonel  Nicholson,  an  able  English 
officer.  In  six  davs  they  sailed  into  the  harb.^r  of  Port  Royal, 
and  after  a  few  davs'  bombardment.  Port  Royal  was  taken 
on  October  1st,  1710,  and  ever  since  that  day  it  has  been 
under  British  control. 

This  victorv,  after  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  en- 
couraged the  people  of  New  England  to  greater  efforts  and 
inspired  in  them  a  greater  determination  than  ever  to  des- 
troy the  Frt  .ch  power  on  this  continent.  England  also  had 
the  same  feeling  and  stood  r-.dy  to  give  every  assistance 
necessary.  Another  attack  was  made  ready  on  Quebec. 

Nicholson  was  sent  from  London  to  prepare  for  the  ex- 
pedition, and  after  a  conference  with  the  governors,  the  cam- 
paign against  Quebec  was  arranged  to  take  place  m  June 
1711  Great  excitement  was  running  high  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  Volunteers  were  mustered  into  service,  and  con- 
scription was  adopted  in  Massachusetts,  which  resulted  in 
securing  a  large  force  from  this  small  province.  When  the 
expedition  was  ready  it  consisted  of  1,500  provincial  troops, 
5.500  British  regulars  and  500  mariners.   Nine  warships  and 
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60  transports  were  employed,  and  the  entire  force  numbered 
about  12,000  men.  which  was  by  far  the  largest  expedition 
that  ever  had  been  organized  in  any  part  of  North  America. 
When  everything  had  been  made  ready,  Samuel  Vetch, 
who  had  been  appointed  (lovernor  of  Port  Royal  a'tcr  its 
capture,  was  commissioned  and  given  command  of  the  pro- 
vincial troops.  Admiral  Sir  Havenden  Walker,  commander 
of  the  ships,  and  Nicholson  himself  took  2,300  men  and  ad- 
vanced overland  by  way  of  the  lakes  and  Richelieu  River. 

The  expedition  sailed  on  July  30th,  1711,  and  through  a 
big  blunder  of  Admiral  Walker,  the  ships  became  separate  ' 
and  all  but  the  flagship  were  grounded  near  the  shore  at  a 
point  in  the  river  where  it  was  seven  miles  wide.  It  was  three 
days  before  the  full  particulars  could  be  learned,  then  the 
facts  showed  that  the  warships  were  safe,  but  the  eight 
transports,  one  storeship,  and  a  sloop,  ere  missing,  and 
nearly  one  thousand  lives  had  been  lost.  There  was  yet, 
howe'  er,  nearly  11,000  men  left  to  proceed  with,  but  it  seems 
that  Walker  was  glad  to  use  the  accident  as  an  excuse  to 
back  out.  and  in  spite  of  Vetch's  indignant  protest.  Walker 
ordered  a  retreat  to  the  harbor.  The  news  of  the  disaster 
and  retreat  was  at  once  sent  to  Boston  and  i:  w  York,  and 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  Nicholson,  who  was  advancing  over- 
land. On  receiving  the  news,  Nicholson  was  white  with  rage, 
and  cried  in  his  anger,  "Roguery!  Treachery!"  as  it  was  a 
severe  blow  to  him  after  he  had  laboured  and  planned  for 
the  movement  and  its  success.  In  the  meantime.  Walker's 
shattered  forces  separated,  the  New  Englanders  going  home 
and  the  British  to  England.  Walker  was  then  removed  and 
sent  to  South  Carolina  and  later  to  Barbados,  where  he  died. 

In  the  following  year,  in  1712,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
signed,  which  put  a  stop  to  all  open  contest  with  the  French, 
for  a  time  at  least. 

This  treaty  was  very  favorable  to  the  French.  In  it  the 
Iroquois  Indians  were  acknowledged  to  be  British  subjects, 
and  Hudson  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia  were  to  belong 
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,0  England,  but  as  the  boundary  lines  of  Acadm  were  not 
deaHy  defiied.  it  left  the  way  open  for  petty  confltcts. 

Cape  Breton  was  to  remain  French  territory,  and  as 
soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed  they  began  extens.ve  plans  to 
buid  UP  French  power  in  it.    Louisbourg  was  selected  a 
to  Breion's  fort,  and  France  gave  it  large  grants  as  wel 
as  send  ng  several  companies  of  soldiers,  and  a  strong  o  t 

:-:t!:s:it?i=?-sr;:^ 
rn;r;^c:;;Br:,rw.ou.ujre^a^^^^^ 

England,  and  in  tact  tne  m  learned 

rhtbTaTer;^---^^---^^^^^^^^ 

^'"  When  Nicholson  -ived,  He  found  things  >n  a  very  un- 
satisfactory shape  owmg  to  the  F  nch  u  g  ^^  .^^  ^^^ 
the  settlers  from  Acadia.    H^ »'  ^'g^^    „a  neglected  Aca- 

property.     ^  .,  ...^re  verv  unsatisfactory  about  Anna- 

and  France  were  again  at  ""J"*,  "^de  dans  «^  advance 
-ws  reached  I-oui*ourg  the  Fren.  ma^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

on  Annapolis.   Their  attack  taiun.  n 
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disastrous  experience  for  them,  as  to  retaliate  this  at<ack, 
the  New  Englanders  organized  and  laid  plans  at  once  to 
capture  Louisbourg. 

Everything  was  made  ready  in  the  English  camp  for 
the  attack,  and  on  the  morning  of  March  24th,  1745,  with 
some  hundred  vessels  carrying  150  guns  and  4,300  men,  the 
expedition  left  Nantasket. 

There  was  a  little  delay  owing  to  the  harbour  being 
blocked  with  ice,  and  in  the  meantime.  Commodore  Peter 
Warren,  who  had  a  few  vessels  at  Antiqua,  West  Indies, 
joined  the  expedition.  On  the  clearance  of  the  ice,  the  fleet 
sailed  out  of  Canseatt  Harbour  and  in  a  few  days  Louisbourg 
came  into  view.  They  at  once  saw  they  had  a  big  task  ahead 
of  them,  as  the  great  fortress  at  Louisbourg  was  undoubt- 
edly not  only  the  strongest  fortified  place  in  America,  but 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world.  Shirley,  who  was  in  com- 
mand, had  but  thirty-four  cannon  and  mortars,  and  4,500 
untrained  men,  to  match  the  560  regular  troops  of  the  fort 
and  1,300  militia.  To  take  the  fort  seemed  an  absolute  im- 
possibility, but  the  personnel  element  with  the  French  was 
weak.  Ill  feeling  existed  among  the  regulars,  and  a  mutiny 
had  almost  broken  out  during  the  winter,  Duquesnel,  the 
leader  of  the  fruitless  attack  on  Annapolis,  had  died,  and 
Duchambon  had  succeeded  him,  and  as  a  leader  he  was  very 
much  disliked.  The  English  started  the  attack  promptly  as 
had  been  planned,  and  Duchambon,  the  French  leader,  blun- 
dered right  from  the  start,  and  after  a  fierce  battle  that 
lasted  several  days,  the  English  forces  besieged  the  fort,  and 
Duchambon  was  forced  to  give  up  in  despair.  On  June  17th, 
1745,  the  articles  were  signed  that  made  Louisbourg  the  pro- 
perty of  England  for  the  first  time.  Although  it  had  cost 
the  New  Englanders  much  blood  and  sacrifice,  they  had  won 
an  amazing  victory  by  the  capture  of  the  strongest  fortified 
position  in  the  New  World,  but  a  few  years  later,  when  the 
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T  (AW  In  Chinelle  was  signed,  England  gave  back  to 

Free  :.,  Xe  BrcC,  ineludtag  I^uisbourg.  i„  exchange 

'°'  '^;;r«ea.rs.i!r.:ft'"^:dia  «„<.=.  EngUsh  con.™.,  and 
£  ,t,„  t?me  on  England  seemed  to  take  a  greater  interest 
•T  The Xe  gre»  and  prospered,  and  better  posts  were 
m  It.  The  Pl>«  B"  J^  Annapolis  did  not  prove 

needed  to  B^^^the  setUeme  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^,^„ 

rti  T^s  nfaf^he  ^1  capital  of  the  peninsula,  and  by 
1752  its  population  had  grown  to  4,000  people  _ 

With  the  construction  of  Halifax  and  the  coming  of 
EdwlTcormvallis,  who  was  the  newly  appointed  G^rno 
^""'^  r-t-'^f  ^f  \raf1ia   a  new  and  terrible  era 

^^Corn^^^;^^,''^:::^s  began  at  once  to 
S:  the  reCwaTof  Ihe  o'ath  of  allegiance  by  the  Acadia,., 
"ich  they  refused  to  give.  Why  they  did  not  do  so  ,s  a  ci  ^^ 
cult  answer  to  give.    In  addition  to  the  wx>rd    fiddU>      the 
..th  contained  the  word  "allegiance,"  which  the  Acadians 
h  u^ht  mTa^t  something  more.  This  made  the  Governor  o 
Halifax    then   Lawrence,   think  that   the   refusal   of   the 
AcldSs  t'o  take  the  oath  was  ^-disloyaUy^  although  hey 
had  never  shown  any  disloyalty  in  any  f  ^^I^^^^^   "  ^^ 
clearly  known  that  they  felt  no  warmth  for  G^-^^t  Br^^a^"; 
^nd  that  their  religion  drew  them  toward  France,  but  that 
force  wl    not  string  enough  to  make  them  commit  overt 
Ic ts  o   dislovaltv  to  the  English  Crown.   But  Lawrence  had 
fooed  himself  ii'ito  believing  that  these  Poor  Peasants  were 
go  ng  to  take  up  arms  against  the  English  and  aid  the  French 
hivaders     The  decision  that  Lawrence  decided  on  wa    not 
a  lasa;.t  one     He  sent  out  orders  to  "round  up"  all  the 
Ac'  d  an     ^deportation.  The  Acadians  were  thunderstruck 
and  couldn't  believe  it  could  be  possible,  but  nevertheless  the 
order  was  carried  into  effect  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula 
and  all  their  lands,  cattle,  and  live  stock  -re  for  eUed  Jo 
the  Crown,  leaving  them  only  what  money  they  had  and  their 
little  household  effects. 
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All  told,  about  6,000  of  the  poor  Acadians  were  "rounded 
up,"  put  on  ships  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  exiles 
were  distributed  ale  ig  the  coast  from  Massachusetts  to 
Georgia,  where  the  inhabitants  did  not  receive  them  any  too 
friendly,  and  before  they  were  located  among  the  people, 
over  one-third  of  them  had  died.  A  small  group  was  sent  to 
the  Louisiana  district,  and  these  seemed  to  be  happily  placed 
and  grew  into  a  prosperous  colony. 

This  act  on  the  part  of  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  biggest 
blunders  ever  made  in  Canadian  history.  He  received  his 
orders  from  no  one,  but  acted  on  his  own  authority.  He 
could  not  handle  his  people,  and  not  able  to  hand'e  his  pro- 
blem, he  resorted  to  the  brutality  of  "rounding  up"  these 
unsuspecting  people  into  stockades,  and  drove  them  oat  of 
the  country. 

The  outbreak  o£  the  "Seven  Years  War"  on  May  18, 
1756,  again  brought  war  between  England  and  France,  and 
one  of  the  first  plans  made  by  the  English  in  America,  was  to 
conquer  Quebec.  The  failures  of  the  previous  expeditions 
did  not  d'scourage  them.  All  the  New  England  colonies 
united  and  were  eager  to  conquer  New  France.  They  knew 
thai  conquering  Quebec  was  a  different  thing  than  taking 
Louisbourg  or  Port  Royal. 

On  the  day  that  Great  Britian  declared  war  on  France, 
the  French  expedition  to  America  was  already  in  the  Saint 
Lawrence  making  for  Quebec  with  Louis  Joseph  Marquis  de 
Montcalm  as  their  leader.  He  was  chosen  to  this  command 
for  no  other  general  wanted  the  place  as  more  honour  and 
glory  could  be  won  in  the  European  campaigns.  Montcalm 
aire'  vj^  bore  two  wounds  as  evidence  of  his  valor,  and  he  had 
many  times  been  gazetted  for  brave  acts. 

At  this  time  Montcalm  was  forty-five  years  of  age  and 
held  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  the  Army.  His  home  was 
at  Candiac  where  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  ten  children, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  elegant  and  refined  gentle- 
men soldiers  of  France. 
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On  Montcalm's  arrival  at  Quebec  he  had  under  his  com- 
mand about  12,000  men  not  including  the  Indians.      After 
taking  over  full  command  he  ordered  an  attack  on  Oswego. 
This  attack  proved  an  easy  victory  for  the  French.    When 
England  learned  of  the  capture  of  Oswego  by  the  French,  the 
whole  English  nation  was  enraged  and  arrangements  were 
made  at  once  to  send  to  America  19.000  well-trained  men  to 
aid  in  the  campaign  that  was  to  begin  against  Quebec.    In 
the  meantime  Montcalm  advanced  on  Fort  William  Henry, 
and  after  an  attack  that  lasted  several  days,  the  fort  was 
captured.   No  other  engagement     orthy  of  note  took  place 
that  autumn. 

In  1757  plans  were  made  by  the  Earl  of  London,  who 
was  now  in  command  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  to 
attack  Louisbourg  and  then  Quebec.     By  June  20th    all 
arrangements  had  been  completed  and  London  assembled 
his  troops  at  New  York  and  set  sail  for  Halifax  where  he 
was  to  meet  soldiers  that  were  t.  be  sent  over  from  England 
On  August  4th,  the  attack  on  Louisbourg  was  to  begm,  but 
on  that  dav  news  came  that  a  French  fleet  had  arrived  at 
Louisbourg.    This  information  took  the  courage  out  of  Lon- 
don, who  at  once  recalled  his  12.000  men  and  sailed  back  to 

New  York.  .  ,    .    -i 

This  move  on  the  part  of  London  was  not  satisfactorily 
received  in  England,  so  at  once  William  Pitt  started  to  work 
out  a  plan  to  conquer  New  France.    After  selecting  sev^era 
capable  men  he  began  to  carry  his  plans  into  effect.    Three 
campaigns  were  to  be  carried  out  in  1758.    One  was  agams 
Louisbourg,  one  against  Ticonderoga,  and  the  other  against 
Fort  Duquesne.     Abercrombie   was  appointed  to  succeed 
London,  and  his  duty  was  to  capture  Ticonderoga.    Forbes 
was  to  command  the  forces  to  recover  lort  Duqesue,  and 
\mherst  was  placed  in  full  charge  of  the  expedition  against 
Louisbourg.    Lord  Howe,  a  very  capable  young  otftcer,  was 
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to  assist  Abercrombie,  and  James  Wolfe,  who  was  to  become 
the  supreme  hero  and  sacrifice  of  the  war,  was  assigned  to 
Amherst. 

The  first  attack  was  to  be  made  on  Louisbourg,  12,000 
men  were  made  ready,  and  a  naval  force  of  twenty-three 
ships  and  seventeen  frigates  were  to  assist.  All  prepara- 
tions were  hurried  forward,  and  on  February  19,  1758,  the 
expedition  sailed  from  England.  The  sea  was  heavy  and 
many  severe  storms  were  encountered  which  made  the  jour- 
ney slow  and  tedious,  and  it  was  not  until  May  10th,  that 
the  fleet  reached  Halifax.  A  month  later  the  entire  force 
set  sail  for  Louisbourg. 

Chevalier  do  Drucour  was  now  governor  of  Louisbourg, 
and  under  him  there  were  4.000  men,  chiefly  French  regulars. 
In  the  harbour  lay  several  battleships  and  frigates,  carry- 
ing 550  guns  and  manned  by  3,000  sailors. 

Amherst  and  his  men  arrived  off  the  town  on  June  20th. 
Several  points  were  to  be  covered.  While  two  forces  were 
making  a  landing  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  Wolfe 
with  his  detachment  approached  Kcnnington,  a  distance  of 
four  miles  away.  At  this  point,  1,200  French  troops  were 
stationed,  and  a  terrific  fire  was  opened  upon  Wolfe  and  his 
forces.  At  once  Wolfe  ordered  his  men  to  retreat,  but  they 
were  determined,  and  finally  made  the  landing.  Many  of  the 
men  were  dr  1,  but  on  making  the  landing,  the  French 

troops  were  ^        .o  flight  w*'-  a  loss  of  over  100  killed  or 
taken  prisoners. 

In  the  meantime,  Amherst  had  fortified  himself  on  the 
hillock  overlooking  the  town  about  half  a  mile  away. 

Although  the  shot  and  shell  from  the  fort  were  falling 
in  every  direction,  the  English  forces,  led  by  Wolfe,  advanc- 
ed forward,  and  on  July  16th,  rushed  up  and  fortified  a  hill 
only  300  yards  from  the  fortress  walls.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  ships  in  the  harbour  had  Ijecn  cither  sunk  or  captur- 
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ed,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  "Arethuse"  which  man- 
aged to  steal  away  and  carry  the  news  to  France  that  the 
surrender  of  Louisbourg  was  certain. 

Wolfe  was  now  but  a  short  distance  from  the  fort 
itself.  A  terrific  fire  from  both  sides  continued,  but  it  was 
easily  seen  that  the  condition  of  the  fortress  and  the  city  it- 
self was  becoming  untenable.  The  walls  had  become  badly 
damaged,  and  fires  occured  from  the  merciless  shots  of  the 
English.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  from  death,  wounds,  and 
disease  was  running  frightfully  high,  and  as  all  hope  of  help 
from  Quebec  or  France  was  now  given  up,  there  was  nothmg 
to  do  but  for  Drucour  to  surrende  •.  On  July  27th,  the  cap- 
itulation was  complete,  and  Louisbourg  with  a  large  amout 
of  ammunition,  stores,  cannon,  and  other  ordnance  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

Abercrombie  in  the  meantime  was  following  out  his 
plans  to  reach  Canada  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and 
Lake  George.     His  forces  consisted  of  some  15,000  men, 
6,300  being  regulars  and  9,000  being  provincials.  They  were 
all  called  together  at  Fort  Edwards  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  the  first  week  in  July  they  set  sail  on  Lake  George 
for  their  attack.     General  Lord  Howe,  who  Wolfe  often 
referred  to  as  "the  best  officer  in  the  British  army"  was 
really  the  leader  and  was  well  liked  by  all  his  men.    After 
sailing  up  the  lake  a  landing  was  made  near  its  northern 
end.   To  learn  of  the  English  approach,  Montcalm  sent  out 
300  scouts  along  the   river  under  Langy.     After  landing 
Abercrombie  sent  an  advance  force  along  Trout  Brook  under 
Howe.     After  advancing  only   a   short  distance  they   en- 
countered Langy  and  his  300  scouts.    Battle  was  put  up  at 
once  by  both  sides,  and  in  this  engagement  several  English 
fell,  among  them  the  best  loved  officer  in  the  army.  Lord 
Howe.    Langy  and  his  little  force,  however,  were  captured 
and  the  advance  force  returned  to  the  place  of  landing. 

The  following  morning  after  Howe's  death,  Abercrom- 
bie again  ordered  the  advance.  By  this  time  the  French  had 
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Strongly  fortified  their  positions  so  when  the  attack 
began  on  July  8th,  the  French  troops  were  completely  hid- 
den behind  their  earthworks  which  they  had  thrown  up. 
With  only  their  rifle  barrels  pointing  through  the  loopholes 
of  this  enbankment,  the  English  could  not  see  any  one  to 
shoot  at,  while  the  French  were  pouring  volley  after  volley 
into  them  from  behind  their  enbankments.  Not  being  able 
to  stand  this  hidden  attack,  the  English   were   forced  to 

retreat. 

Through  advice  given  him  by  his  chief  engineer  named 
Clark,  who  had  no  previous  military  experience,  Abercombic 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  place  could  be  easily  taken  by 
assault  without  the  aid  of  cannon.  Therefore  the  cannon 
were  left  at  the  landing  place.  The  men  advanced  over  and 
over  again  only  to  be  driven  back,  whereas  had  the  cannon 
been  brought  into  action  the  rude  earthworks  thrown  up  by 
Montcalm  could  have  been  battered  to  pieces  in  short  order. 
Why  Abercombie  did  not  order  the  cannon  brought  after  he 
saw  the  results  of  the  assault,  is  not  known.  The  result 
was,  therefore,  after  he  had  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  1,944  men,  including  officers,  that  he  was  forced  to 
order  a  general  retreat,  and  the  English  forces  disappeared. 
The  next  morning  the  remaining  men  fled  to  Fort  Edward, 
leaving  IVIontcalm  and  his  men  to  rejoice  over  their  victory. 

The  third  movement  was  directed  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne.  This  was  the  last  planned  for  the  year,  and  was 
commanded  by  General  John  Forbes,  a  Scotman.  He  was 
to  have  1,200  regulars,  and  4,350  provincials.  After  all  the 
preparations  had  been  made,  the  starting  point  was  decided 
to  be  Bedford,  Pa.,  ninety  miles  from  the  Fort.  After  ad- 
vancing as  far  as  Loyalhammon,  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
Fort,  Major  Grant  of  Montgomery's  Highlanders  asked  to 
lead  a  party  to  check  some  French-Indian  allies  who  were 
causing  some  trouble.     In  the  forepart  of  September  he 
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received  this  permission,  and  with  750  picked  men  he  set  out 
for  Grant's  Hill  which  overlooked  the  Fort,  and  was  only 
one-half  mile  away. 

Not  being  able  to  locate  the  camp  of  Indians  near  the 
Fort  as  he  had  expected,  and  anxious  to  make  a  name  for 
himself,  he  opened  fire  on  the  fort  which  lead  to  him  beinj; 
overwhelmingly  beaten.  Grant  himself  being  taken  prisoner. 
Out  of  his  750  men,  273  were  killed,  wounded  or  captured. 
This  of  course  was  a  very  bad  military  blunder  on  the  part 
of  Grant,  but  Forbes  was  determined,  and  by  this  time  his 
whole  army  was  assembled,  including  Washington,  who  had 
just  arrived  with  his  Virginians. 

Winter  was  almost  at  hand,  and  the  cold  rains  had  been 
falling,  making  the  roads  pits  of  mud  and  water,  which  dis- 
couraged some  of  the  men  who  were  ready  to  desert.  This 
made  it  necessary  for  the  officers  to  hold  a  council  during 
which  time  they  all  advised  Forbes  to  abandon  the  campaign 
until  the  following  Spring.  But  Forbes  was  persistant  and 
would  not  take  their  advice.  After  waiting  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  advance,  some  prisoners  were  brought  in  who 
declared  the  Fort  was  practically  defenseless.  With  this 
information  in  hand,  he  decided  to  go  forward  at  once. 

De  Ligneris,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Fort,  did  not 
think  the  English  would  attack  that  Winter,  now  that  it  was 
near  December,  and  as  the  food  supplies  were  getting  low 
at  the  Fort,  he  discharged  most  of  his  force,  leaving  only  a 
winter  garrison  of  300  men.  Th-.  dismissed  men  had  hardly 
left  when  De  Ligneris  learned  of  the  approach  of  Forbes,  so 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  abandon  the  post,  blow  up  the 
fortifications,  and  throw  the  guns  into  the  river.  This  en- 
abled Forbes  to  take  the  Fort  without  the  firing  of  a  shot. 

Fall  of  New  France.  Wolfe  had  row  been  promoted  on 
his  merits,  to  colonel,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  Pitt 
offered   him   the   Quebec   command,   which    he   promptly 
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accepted.  Later  when  he  started  on  his  Saint  Lawrence 
campaign  in  1759,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General. 

In  making  ready  for  the  renewed  attack  on  Quebec,  he 
was  to  have  12,000  men  under  his  command,  and  Monckton, 
Townsend  and  Murray,  were  appointed  his  brigadiers.  The 
following  February  he  sailed  with  8,500  of  the  12,000  men. 
On  arriving  at  Louisbourg  the  men  were  to  be  trained,  and 
by  the  following  June  everything  had  been  made  ready  for 
the  attack,  and  at  once  Wolfe  with  his  men  started  out  for 
Quebec. 

Montcalm  had  already  heard  of  Wolfe's  start  and  made 
every  effort  to  miko  Quebec  impregnable.  He  had  17,000 
troops  all  told.  4,000  of  these  were  French  regulars  and  sea- 
men. The  Chevalier  de  Ramesay  was  commandant  of  the 
city  and  had  2,000  men  under  his  command,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  forces  were  stretched  along  the  coast  from 
Saint  Charles  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Montmerency. 
Montcalm  had  his  headquarters  at  Beauport,  which  was 
about  the  centre  of  the  line.  On  the  left  Levis  commanded, 
on  the  right,  Dumas,  and  Senezergues  the  centre.  The 
Lower  Town  had  no  defences,  as  the  people  there  were 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  any  landing  parties. 

Everything  had  now  been  made  ready  for  the  advance  of 
Wolfe,  whose  great  fleet  and  little  army  were  making  their 
way  up  the  river.  The  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-nine  men-of- 
war,  ten  auxiliaries,  seventy-six  transports,  and  152  small 
craft.  The  fleet  was  under  the  command  of  Saunders,  who 
also  had  18,000  men,  who  were  to  co-operate  with  Wolfe 
and  his  men  in  capturing  the  city. 

Everything  went  well,  and  on  June  26th,  the  fleet 
anchored  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Island  of  Orleans.  Three 
days  later,  after  Wolfe  had  studied  the  country  and  his 
maps,  he  made  a  landing  at  Beaumont  and  at  once  started  to 
fortify  Point  Levy,  after  which  the  guns  were  placed  in 
position.    Fire  was  then  opened  on  the  Lower  Town,  which 
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caused  its  inhabitants  to  become  frightened  and  hyster- 
iciallv  stampeded  for  the  city  above.  Wolfe's  guns  did  much 
damage  to  Lower  Town  in  a  very  short  time,  many  build- 
ings were  smashed  or  burned,  and  the  Cathedral  was  set 
on  fire  and  destroyed. 

Wolfe's  next  move  was  to  advance  to  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morency.   On  Julv  9th,  he  landed  just  below  the  falls  on  the 
beach  for  the  purpose  of  going  up  the  Montmorency  River, 
where  an  attack   vas  to  be  made  on  the  French  from  the 
rear.    After  ascending  the  river  for  some  distance  in  search 
(.f  the  upper  ford,  which  was  located  early  that  afternoon. 
Wolfe  ordered  the  advance,  and  Murray  and  Townshend 
were  ordered  at  the  same  time  to  cross  the  fords  near  the 
falls.    It  was  not  long  before  they  found  that  the  French 
were  thoroughly  prepared  and  well  entrenched  above,  and 
had  of  course,  the  exact  range  of  the  redout.    A  terrible  fire 
was  poured  on  the  British  when  they  reached  this  pomt,  and 
after  a  great  loss  of  life  Wolfe  was  compelled  to  order  a 

retreat. 

During  the  month  practically  nothing  of  any 
importance  v,  .cured.  On  August  20th,  Wolfe  was  taken  ill, 
and  was  laid  up  in  the  hospital  for  ten  days.  During  the 
time  he  was  in  the  hospital,  Wolfe  made  up  his  mind  to  make 
another  attempt.  This  resulted  in  three  plans  of  campaign 
being  laid  out.  The  first  was  to  cross  the  Montmorency 
some  distance  above  the  falls  and  attack  the  French  from 
the  rear.  The  second  was  to  cross  below  the  falls  at  night 
and  give  battle  near  Beauport  village.  While  the  third  was 
a  general  attack  on  Beauport  from  the  river  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning. 

When  these  plans  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Monckton  and  the  other  brigadiers,  they  objected  to  them 
for  good  reasons.  In  return  they  suggested  to  Wolfe  that 
a  landing  twenty  miles  above  the  city  itself  would  be  more 
practicable,  and  this  plan  Wolfe  promptly  accepted.    The 
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landing  wa'.  to  be  some  point  between  Cap?  Rouge  and 
Pointe  aux  Trembles.  With  this  end  in  view,  practically 
all  of  Wolfe's  men  were  made  ready,  placed  on  the  ships, 
and  taken  up  the  river. 

Great  care  was  taken  so  that  no  information  of  the  plan 
or  movements  of  the  troops  would  reach  Montcalm.  Sev- 
eral days  were  taken  before  the  transports  had  reached  the 
point  of  landing.  Heavy  rains  mad"  it  necessary  to  chatigc 
their  plans  somewhat,  but  finally  the  "Southerland"  anch- 
ored opposite  Cape  Rouge. 

At  midnight  all  the  men  were  placed  in  boats,  and  by 
two  o'clock  the  following  morning  the  whole  force  was 
drifting  down  the  river  with  the  tide.  Wolfe  had  told  no 
one  of  the  point  of  landing  and  the  route  he  had  decided 
upon,  as  the  success  of  the  expedition  depended  absolutely 
upon  his  silence,  for  had  the  enemy  the  slighest  suspicion 
of  his  place  of  landing,  Wolfe's  whole  army  would  have  been 
badly  defeated. 

Saunder's  was  instructed  to  keep  some  of  his  men-of- 
war  near  Beauport,  and  to  lower  boats  filled  with  marines 
and  sailors,  as  if  a  landing  was  to  be  made  at  Beauport.  This 
led  Montcalm  to  believe  that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  at 
that  point. 

Mean-'hile  W^olfe  and  his  men  were  drifting  silently 
down  the  river.  Wolfe  and  Captain  DeLaune,  with  twenty- 
four  picked  men  were  in  the  first  boat,  and  by  four  o'clock 
that  morni.ig  thr  had  reached  Anse-au-Foulon,  the  fav- 
orable landing  poiiiC  Wolfe  had  selected.  This  was  only  two 
miles  from  Quebec,  and  about  one-fourth  way  to  Cape 
Rouge,  which  his  brigadiers  thought  was  the  very  nearest 
point  a  landing  could  possibly  be  made. 

While  drifting  down  the  river  with  the  tide  in  those 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  Wolfe  recited  to  his  companions 
Gray's  "Elegy"  and  is  said  to  have  d.velt  with  emphasis  on 
the  prophetic  line,  "The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
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erave."  and  concluding,  he  remarked.  "Gentlemen.  I  would 
rather  have   written   those   lines   than   take   Quebec   to- 

""""-rre  landing  was  safely  made.    Wolfe  was  the  first  one 
to  leap  ashore.    Captain  DeLaune  followed  with  his  twenty- 
four  picked  men.  who  were  called  the  "fo'-lo;;"  ^of^-^.  ^^^J 
started  at  once  up  the  i.nmortal  path  with  Wolfe  leadmg  the 
storming  partv.    In  many  places  the  path  was  so  steep  the 
men  had  to  crawl  on  t.ieir  hands  and  knees,  but  when  morn- 
ing broke,  on  the  13th.  of  September,  1759.  Wolfe  and  his 
whole  army  of  5,000  men  stood  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
readv  to  give  battle  to  the  French.    Montcalm  knew  at  once 
the  extreme  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  getting  together  as 
many  of  his  men  as  possible,  about  5.000  in  number,  and  very 
hopeful  of  victory,  ordered  them  to  attack  at  once.  ^ 

As  the  French  advai.^  ^d  they  began  to  fire,  but  Wolfe  s 
orders  to  his  men,  were,  that  no  one  should  fire  until  the 
enemy  was  within  forty  paces.    The  French  came  on  m  full 
view  of  the  British,  their  firing  was  irregular  ana  their   ine 
lost  its  compactness,  but  on  they  advanced.    The  discipline 
of  the  British  could  not  be  better,  and  when  the  French 
crossed  the  forty  paces,  the  word  -'Fire"  came  from  Wolfe  s 
lips     Volley  after  volley  from  the  British  guns  tore  great 
holes  in  the  French  lines.     During  the  next  few  minutes 
fierce  fighting  was  kept  up.  but  finally  the  French  right  gave 
way   and  the  rest  followed.    At  this  moment  Wolfe  lost 
no  time  in  ordering  a  general  charge,  he  himself  leading  the 
Grenadiers.   Wolfe  had  already  been  wounded  in  the  wrist 
and  the  groin,  and  now  just  as  the  general  charge  began 
and  the  enemy   vas  sure  of  defeat,  a  bullet  pierced  Wolfe  s 
the'  '■     \s  he  fell  some  one  near  by  shouted :  "They  run,  they 
run       •   ^'ho  run?"  asked  Wolfe.     "The  enemy,  sir.  they 
give        ,   everywhere,"  was  the  reply.    On  receiving  this 
good  news,  Wolfe  giving  one  more  command,  turned  on  his 
side  and  sighing  said,  "Now  God  be  praised.  I  die  in  peace, 
he  then  breathed  his  last. 
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In  the  meantime  Montcalm  was  making  heroic  attempts 
to  rally  his  forces.  He  had  already  been  wounded,  but  in  his 
last  attempt  he  was  shot  through  the  stomach,  and  when 
the  surgeon  told  him  a  few  minutes  later,  that  he  could 
live  but  a  few  hours,  he  answered,  "So  much  the  better,  I 
shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec." 

The  battle  on  the  Plains  lasted  only  seven  minutes,  but 
it  was  a  bloody  and  decisive  contest.  The  British  had  nine 
officers  and  forty-nine  men  killed,  and  fifty-five  officers  and 
542  men  wounded,  uliilc  the  French  lossess  were  much 
heavier,  although  the  exact  figures  were  never  known. 

French  rule  in  Canada  was  now  practically  at  an  end. 
The  rapture  of  Quebec  was  a  great  loss  to  France,  and  al- 
though a  few  engagements  took  place  later,  the  French 
power  was  broken,  and  the  signing  of  the  Treat v  of  Paris, 
on  February  10th,  1763,  France  surrendered  all  her  posses- 
sions in  America,  except  Louisiana,  to  England. 

Canada  Under  BritUh  Rule.  Canada  was  now  British. 
The  change  was  made  without  much  disturbance.  A  few  of 
the  Ottawa  Indians  rose  against  their  new  rulers,  but  as  to 
the  French,  they  seemed  glad  to  return  to  their  peaceful 
occupations.  Some  of  the  higher  officials,  merchants  and 
seignoirs,  about  400  in  all,  returned  to  France.  The  rest 
^oon  reconciled  themselves  to  British  Rule,  and  during  the 
next  three  years  Canada  was  under  military  rule  and  every- 
thing went  well. 

In  1763,  King  George  III.  reorganized  the  goverment  by 
proclamation  and  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape  Breton 
were  added  to  Nova  Scotia,  Anticosti  was  given  to  New- 
foundland, and  the  main  colony  was  organized  as  a  separate 
province  and  given  the  name  of  Quebec.  At  this  time  there 
were  about  60,000  French  and  only  500  English  in  Canada. 
General  James  Murray  was  formally  appointed  Governor  of 
Canada,  and  although  there  was  some  unrest  among  many  erf 
the  people,  the  governor  tried  to  keep  the  majority  of  the 
population  satisfied,  but  he  himself  had  verv  little  resjlfect  for 
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many  of  the  Englishmen  in  Quebec.      Things    gradually 
began  to  change  and  matters  did  not  run  along  so  smoothly 
discontentment  developed  among  certain  elements  which 
soon  made  necessary  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774.  This  act  was 
one  of  the  most  important  measures  passed  for  North  Amer- 
ica  as  it  was  practically  the  Constitution  of  Canada.     It 
fixed  the  boundaries  as  well  as  laid  down  the  rule  for  the 
administration  of  Justice,  and  the  observances  of  religion. 
The  English  Criminal  Law  which  had  been  obtamed  in  the 
province,  and  had  proven  satisfactory,  was  continued,  but 
the  French  civil  law  which  had  been  superseded  by  the  Eng- 
lish common  law.  was  restored,  and  an  important  provision 
of  the  act  was  a  guarantee  to  the  Roman  Catholics  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.     The  act  met  with  some  very 
bitter  opposition  among  the  English  because  of  the  great 
concessions  it  made  to  the  French,  and  naturally  was  very 
favourablv  received  by  the  French  people,  which  was  clear- 
ly proven  both  in  1775,  and  1812,  when  the  French-Canadians 
refused  th-  opportunities  to  rebel  against  England.    Instead 
they  volunteered  to  help  England  fight  her  battles. 

Trouble  was  now  in  sight  in  the  Southern  Colonies,  as 
every  one  knew  they  were  on  the  verge  of  some  sort  of  an 
insurrection.  The  American  colonists  were  domg  all  in  their 
power  to  create  discontentment  among  the  people  of  Quebec, 
and  to  foment  a  rebellion  in  the  province.    In  September 
1774  the  American  colonists  urged  the  people  of  Quebec  to 
join  them  in  demanding  a  just  form  of  government.    This 
appeal,  however,  did  not  make  a  very  great  impression  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  owing  to  the  relief  and  justice 
given  them  by  the  Quebec  Act  which  had  just  been  passed. 
Revolutkmary  War  in  America.    This  unrest  among 
the  American  Colonists  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.   The  settlers  in  the  New  England  Colonies  telt 
they  had  greivances  against  the  British  Government  in  re- 
spect to  unjust  taxation,  but  the  chief  source  of  trouble  was 
sentimental  and  geographical.    The  spirit  of  revolution  was 
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in  the  air,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  they  again 
tried  hard  to  get  the  co-operation  of  the  French  in  Quebec. 
When  their  efforts  failed,  they  made  vigorous  attacks  on 
the  loyal  colony. 

This  war  as  it  turned  out  was  not  of  vital  importance  to 
Canada,  other  than  the  great  gain  brought  to  the  country  by 
some  40,000  colonists  who  remained  loyal  to  the  King  and 
the  United  Empire.  When  the  war  was  over  these  colonists 
abandoned  their  homes  in  the  New  England  Colonies  and 
crossed  the  border  to  take  up  their  homes  in  the  loyal 
colony.  Many  moved  to  Nova  Scotia,  some  to  Eastern 
Quebec,  but  most  of  them  settled  in  the  unoccupied  lands  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  what  is  now  known  as  Southern  Ont- 
ario, and  to  this  day  their  descendants  arc  the  most  import- 
ant single  element  in  these  provinces. 

Canmda's  Struggle  for  Responsible  Government.  As 
time  vsfcnt  on  and  the  number  of  English-speaking  settlers 
increased,  and  by  the  inflow  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
from  the  New  England  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  it  was  clear  that  the  Quebec  Act  would  not 
provide  a  satisfactory  form  of  government.  This  continued 
growth  made  it  necessary  to  form  a  new  Act,  so  in  1791,  the 
Constitutional  Act  was  passed.  This  Act  divided  the  terri- 
tory into  what  was  known  as  Upper  Canada,  which  had  a 
population  of  about  20,000,  consisting  mostly  of  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  and  Lower  Canada,  which  had  over  100,- 
000,  most  of  whom  were  French  speaking  people.  For  the 
next  twenty  years  these  two  sections  remained  separated, 
each  having  its  own  governor,  executive  council,  legislative 
council  and  assembly,  whose  members  were  elected  by  the 
people,  but  the  government  was  of  such  form  that  it  gave 
the  governor  and  officials  appointed  by  him,  absolute  control, 
which  led  to  the  struggle  that  lasted  for  fifty  years,  ending 
in  complete  responsible  government.  During  this  time,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  were  having  a  similar  struggle. 
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When  the  new  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  went  into 
effect,  Sir  Alfred  Clarke  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  Lower  Canada,  and  John  Graves  Simcoe  was  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada.  The  first 
Parliament  was  called  by  Simcoe  to  assemble  at  Newark 
(now  Niagara),  on  September  17th,  1792.  This  being  the 
first  popular  Legislative  Assembly  ever  held  in  Canada,  it 
was  a  notable  event.  This  Assembly  consisted  mostly  of 
Loyalists,  and  John  Macdonnell,  of  Glengarry,  was  the  first 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  first  assembly  did  little  other  than  to  outline  the 
rules  for  carrying  on  the  public  business  and  dividing  the 
province  into  four  districts.  Trial  by  jury  was  also  estab- 
lished, and  ;iie  French  Laws  of  Old  Canada  were  repealed. 
The  following  April  the  first  newspaper  appeared,  entitled 
"American  Oracle,"  which  was  the  official  paper  of  the 
Government  of  Upper  Canada. 

Two  months  after  the  Upper  Canada  Parliament  as- 
sembled, Clarke  opened  the  Parliament  in  Lower  Canada, 
December  17, 1792.  J.  A.  Panet  of  Quebec  was  appointed  the 
first  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  first  question  that  came 
before  the  House  was,  "In  what  language  was  the  business 
to  be  conducted?"  as  sixteen  members  of  the  'louse  were 
English  and  the  rest  French.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
either  language  could  be  used  and  the  clerk  must  translate 
it,  and  the  records  were  to  be  kept  in  both  English  and 
French.  Although  the  first  Parliament  sat  for  five  months 
very  little  actual  legislation  was  enacted. 

Considerable  unrest  was  growing  among  the  people  in 
both  Canada's  which  finally  led  to  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Dorchester,  who  was  the  first  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
He  lefc  Canada  for  England  July  9,  1796,  after  giving  his 
service  lO  the  country  for  forty  years,  and  to  this  day  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high  rank  he  holds  among  the  rulers 
of  Canada.  He  was  with  Wolfe  at  the  conquest  of  Quebec, 
and  from  that  time  on  almost  continuously  he  had  intimate 
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relations  with  the  country's  aflfairs.  He  was  now  getting 
along  in  years,  and  the  unrest  that  was  developing  through- 
out the  country  made  it  necessary  that  he  resign.  Although 
he  returned  to  England  in  July,  1796,  he  retained  his  office  of 
Governor-General  until  April  27,  1797,  at  which  time  he  was 
succeeded  by  Lieutenant-General  Robert  Prescott. 

Prescott's  administrations  did  not  last  long  as  a  dispute 
over  ceri-*  land  grants  brought  on  a  general  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  the  council.  This  led  to  his  recall  in  1799, 
although  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  title  of  Governor- 
General  until  1805,  at  v  '--h  time  Robert  Shores  Milnes  was 
appointed  in  his  place. 

On  taking  office  .  .  ;  compiled  an  exhausitve  report 
for  the  King  on  conditions  in  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteen  century.  This  re^  Tt  gives  the  population  of  Low- 
er Canada,  160,000,  and  of  Upper  Canada,  50,000,  and  Nova 
.Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  6C000.  This  showed  that  the 
population  of  Lower  Canada  nad  grown  in  the  forty  years 
since  the  conquest,  from  60,000  to  160,000.  This  was  a  very 
satisfactory  showing  as  practically  all  of  this  increase  was 
by  natural  birth  rate,  as  no  immigration  had  come  into  the 
province  whatever,  except  a  few  English  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Up  to  1759,  while  Lower  Canada  was  under  French  rule, 
the  population  amounted  to  only  70,000,  a  very  small  rate 
for  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  covered.  This  shows 
very  clearly  how  much  more  beneficent  English  rule  was  to 
the  inhabitants  than  the  French  rule. 

Very  little  is  said  about  Milnes  as  an  administrator,  as 
in  August  1805,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  England  on 
account  of  bad  health.  The  government  was  turned  over  to 
Thomas  Dunn  who  was  a  man  of  good  common  sense  and 
admmistered  aflFairs  very  satisfactory. 

Upper  Canada  continued  to  prosper.  The  population 
had  mcreased  over  10,000  in  six  years,  but  after  Simcoe's 
resignation  in  1796  there  were  verv  few  events  of  much 
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importance.  In  1806  the  first  copy  of  the  nevvspaper  "Le 
Canadian"  appeared,  which  was  printed  entirely  in  French 
and  assumed  to  speak  for  the  entire  French  Canadian  pop- 
ulation. It  soon  had  a  wide  circulation  and  won  great 
influence.  There  is  no  question  but  what  it  was  a  virulent 
and  aggressive  sheet,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  attack 
the  English  administration.  Whatever  was  British  it 
opposed,  and  by  its  constant  attacks  it  created  great  dis- 
content among  Hs  many  readers. 

War  of  1812.  At  this  period  the  relations  between  Oreat 
Britain  and  the  United  States  were  beginning  to  be  strained 
which  finally  led  to  the  proclamation  of  war,  on  June  IV. 

1812 

Canada  was  wholly  unprepared  for  war,  and  England 
had  her  hands  full  with  Napoleon.  Canada  had  Practically 
no  army,  very  few  fortifications,  and  no  money.  The  beliet 
in  the  United  States  was,  that  the  French-Canadians  were 
disloyal  and  would  assist  the  American  cause.  In  this  they 
were  wrong,  as  at  once  the  bitter  politicial  strife  m  Canada 
wastemporarilypushed  aside  and  both  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish  rallied  in  the  defense  of  their  country,  There  were  two 
things  that  had  to  be  done  at  once.  One  was  to  get  an  army 
and  the  other  to  get  money.  In  this  matter  the  Parliaments 
of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  acted  with  alacrity  and 

decision.  .      ^  *  ^f 

Sir  Isaac  Brock  had  taken  over  the  Government  ot 
Upper  Canada  on  the  retirement  of  Governor  Gore.    Brock 
was  well  fitted  for  war  compared  with  the  other  com- 
manders, as  he  had  an  idea  that  war  was  coming.    In  June  he 
had  learned  that  General  Hull  was  at  Detroit  preparmg  to 
invade  Canada.    On  July  12th,  Hull  began  his  advance  with 
2000  men.    Brock  instantly  took  command  to  oppose  the 
invasion.    Several  attempts  were  made  to  cross  the  nyer 
near  Amherstbtirg.  but  each  attempt  was  resisted  by  the 
Canadians.      Several  engagements  occured,  in  which  the 
Indians  rendered  great  service  to  the  Canadians.    On  Aug- 
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ust  15th,  the  Indians  under  Tecumseh,  the  great  Shawnee 
Chief,  joined  Brock  and  at  once  they  advanced  to  Sand- 
wich.   On  reaching  this  point  Brock  sent  a  message  to  Hull 
demanding  the  immediate  surrender  of  Detroit.  Hull  refused 
Brock  then  opened  fire  on  Detroit  from  his  battery  at  Sand- 
wich.   This  made  very  little  impression  on  the  fort,  so  the 
following  day  he  crossed  the  river  with  700  men  and  600 
Indians.    Their  landing  was  unopposed,  as  it  seems  that  a 
shot  from  the  battery  that  morning  had  entered  the  fort 
and  killed  four  officers,  throwing  Hull,  who  was  an  old  man 
over  sixty,  into  a  state  of  desperation,  and  against  the 
violent  protest  of  his  officers,  he  sent  a  boat  with  a  white 
flag  on  it  across  the  river  to  Sandwich.     Brock  promptly 
received  the  surrender,    and    not  only  the  City  of  Detroit, 
but  the  entire  territory  of  Michigan,  2,500  troops,  thirty- 
three  cannon,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores  and  ammunition. 
This  was  the  easiest  conquest  ever  known  in  warfare. 
There  was  absoultely  no  excuse  for  Hull's  surrender.  He  was 
later  placed  on  trial  and  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death, 
but  owing  to  his  old  age,  President  Madison  remitted  his 
sentence. 

Brock  was  now  placed  in  full  command  of  all  the  British 
operations  on  the  Niagara  Frontier  and  was  very  anxious  to 
know  where  the  next  American  attack  would  be  made. 

The  Americans  had  made  plans  for  attacking  Canada  at 
three  points,  namely;  by  way  of  Detroit,  the  Niagara  front- 
ier, and  the  old  Lake  Champlain  route.  Major-General  De-.i  - 
borne  took  active  commatid  of  the  Lake  Champlain  expe- 
dition. General  van  Rensselear  of  the  Niagara  frontier,  and 
General  William  Henry  Harrison  of  the  troops  in  the  region 
of  Detroit.  The  first  attack  was  planned  on  the  Niagara 
frontier,  and  8,000  American  troops  were  placed  along  the 
river.  The  attack  was  planned  to  begin  on  October  13th 
In  the  still  hours  of  the  night  in  the  midst  of  a  drizzling  rain 
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command  was  given  to  advance.  When  the  advancing  party 
reached  the  Canadian  shores  they  met  with  great  opposi- 
lion  which  caused  the  loss  of  many  of  their  men. 

Brock  learning  of  this  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, hastened  to  the  spot,  and  after  a  desperate  fight  to 
regain  a  gun  the  Americans  had  captured,  Brock  was  killed. 
In  spite  of  this  great  loss  the  British  put  up  a  desperate  fight 
which  resulted  in  driving  the  Americans  back  across  the 
river. 

There  now  stands  on  Queenston  Heights,  where  this 
important  battle  took  place,  a  beautiful  monument  which 
was  erected  in  memory  of  the  brave  General  who  lost  his 
life  in  this  engagement. 

Several  other  attempts  were  made  by  the  Americans 
to  invade  Canada  during  that  winter,  but  none  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

On  the  death  of  General  Brock,  Sir  Roger  Sheaffe  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  and  given  command  at 
York.  It  was  learned  that  the  Americans  were  planning  to 
attack  at  this  point.  On  the  morning  of  April  26th,  1813,  the 
attack  began  and  Sheaflfe  with  only  a  few  troops  that  could 
be  gotten  together,  attempted  to  oppose  the  American  ad- 
vance. A  stiff  and  courageous  fight  was  put  up  by  Sheaffe 
and  his  men,  but  as  the  Americans  had  received  reinforce- 
ments, the  overwhelming  odds  were  too  great  for  Sheaffe, 
who,  after  arranging  for  the  capitulation  of  the  town, 
retreated  to  Kingston. 

In  June  the  general  command  was  taken  from  Sheaffe 
and  given  tc  de  Rottenberg.  During  the  next  few  months 
no  very  severe  fighting  was  experienced.  The  following 
summer  an  incident  occured  in  which  Laura  Secord  played 
an  important  part,  an('  on  fame  for  herself  through  her 
loyalty  and  bravery. 

An  American  officer  by  the  name  of  Boerlster  had  been 
instructed  to  advance  on  a  British  Post  near  Twelve-Mile 
Creek.    This  information  became  known  to  the  family  of 
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David  Secord,  who  was  a  wounded  British  Militia  officer, 
and  as  Secord  himself  was  unable  to  carry  the  news  to  the 
British  of  the  approaching  attack,  his  wife  Laura  undertook 
the  deed.  She  was  a  woman  of  thirty-eight  and  the  mother 
of  five  children.  The  distance  to  cover  was  about  twenty- 
five  miles.  The  conditions  for  travel  were  very  bad,  it  being 
a  disagreeable  day,  and  the  fields  were  full  of  mud  from 
the  recent  heavy  rains,  but  on  she  went.  The  trip  took  her 
all  day  and  well  into  the  night.  Coming  on  to  an  Indian 
camp  they  led  her  to  where  Lieutenant  Fritz  Gibbons  was 
stationed,  to  whom  she  delivered  the  news  of  the  American 
attack. 

It  was  not  long  before  Boerlster  and  his  men  appeared, 
but  on  being  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Indians,  his  force 
was  thrown  into  confusion,  a  number  being  killed  and  him- 
self being  twice  wounded,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  surrender  to  Fitz  Gibbons  who  had  only  about  seventy- 
five  men  beside  the  Indians.  The  surrending  army  having 
twenty-five  officers,  519  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
two  cannon,  and  two  ammunition  cars. 

This  great  victory  is  attributed  directly  to  Laura 
Secord's  delivering  the  information  of  the  approaching 
enemy,  in  time  to  give  Fitz  Gibbons  the  chance  to  make  pre- 
pp  rations  to  defend  the  attack. 

Proctor  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  British  fort  at 
Detroit,  and  early  in  the  year  (1813)  an  American  expedition 
under  Harr'son  started  an  attack  at  this  point.  Several 
engagements  were  met  with  and  finally  the  Americans  were 
badly  defeated  after  a  short  contest  on  January  21st,  that 
lasted  only  an  hour. 

This  defeat  made  Harrison  more  determined  than  ever 
to  capture  Detroit  at  all  cost.  He  af  once  organized  his 
forces  and  built  a  very  substantial  fort  on  the  Maumee 
River. 
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In  the  meantime  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
British  have  command  of  Lake  Erie  in  order  to  keep  up 
communications  between  Detroit  and  the  base  of  supplies. 

In  co-operation  with  Harrison,  Commodore  Oliver  Haz- 
ard Perry  of  the  United  States  Navy  at  Presquelle,  had  been 
fitting  out  a  large  flotilla  to  cut  oflF  the  supply  of  Proctor's 
provisions  by  way  of  the  lake.  By  the  first  of  September 
Perry  had  succeeded  in  equipping  his  fleet  and  cruised  up 
to  Amherstburg  where  he  held  the  whole  British  force  in 
blockage.  » 

Proctor's  supplies  were  getting  low,  and  it  was  clear 
that  Barclay,  who  had  charge  of  the  British  fleet,  would 
have  to  attack  Perry  in  an  effort  to  clean  the  Lake  of  the 
American  fleet.  Arrangements  for  the  attack  were  made  and 
on  September  6th,  Barclay  set  sail  from  Amherstburg  with 
four  ships  and  a  crew  of  345  men.  On  the  following  morning 
Perry  sailed  from  Put-in-Bay  with  his  fleet  of  nine  ships 
carrying  a  crew  of  650  men.  The  engagement  lasted  most  of 
the  day  and  was  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  people  from 
the  shore.  The  American  fleet  with  its  long  range  guns,  and 
overwhelming  number  of  ships  and  men,  was  in  every  detail 
superior  to  the  British. 

As  this  engagement  ended  in  a  complete  American  vic- 
tory, the  fate  of  Proctor's  army  at  Detroit  was  assured,  as 
his  supplies  were  now  absolutely  cut  off.  There  was  nothing 
left  for  him  to  do  but  to  retreat  to  Burlington  Heights,  on 
Lake  Ontario. 

Harrison  with  his  5,000  men  took  possession  of  Detroit 
at  once,  and  on  the  morning  of  Oc^^^ober  2nd,  he  left  Detroit 
with  4,000  troops  in  pursuit  of  Proctor  overtaking  him  near 
the  village  of  Moraviantown.  Proctor  attempted  to  prepare 
for  the  attack,  but  with  no  fortifications,  and  without  any 
discipline  of  his  troops,  was  forced  to  surrender.  Among 
those  killed  in  this  short  engagement,  was  Tecumseh,  th* 
grreat  Shawnee  Giieftain. 
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During  the  remaining  months  of  1813,  engagements 
took  place  at  Stoney  Creek,  Chateauquay  and  Chrystler's 
Farm,  all  of  which  ended  disasterous  to  the  American  forces. 

With  the  opening  of  the  1814  campaign  we  come  to  one 
of  the  most  desperate  engagements  of  the  entire  war,  "The 
Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane."  In  this  battle,  Brown  was  in 
charge  of  the  yVmerican  forces,  and  Drummond  in  command 
of  the  British.  The  attack  started  on  July  25th,  shortly  after 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  until  mid-night. 
Some  of  the  most  severe  fighting  was  taking  place  in  the 
pitch  dark  when  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  flash  of 
musket  fire.  At  times  everything  was  in  confusion.  The 
British  were  constantly  getting  mixed  up  with  the  Ameri- 
cans by  mistake.  Brown's  forces  captured  the  hill  where 
the  British  were  stationer,  but  it  proved  a  costly  venture. 
His  troops  were  practically  exhausted  and  scarcely  an  officer 
had  escaped  being  ki!'»d  or  wounded.  Drummond  was  soon 
able  to  get  his  forces  in  shape  to  retake  the  hill.  Three 
times  they  advanced,  and  each  time  were  driven  back  by  the 
Americans.  The  desperate  fighting  continued.  It  was  now 
midnight.  Brown  had  been  wounded  and  his  army  was 
thoroughly  exhausted,  this  forced  him  to  retire  giving  the 
British  control  of  the  Hill.  The  battle  was  considered  a 
draw,  and  the  casucUies  were  heavy  on  both  sides. 

During  the  following  months  several  minor  engage- 
ments were  fought  along  the  Niagara  Frontier,  and  England 
kept  sending  to  Canada  large  reinforcements  during  the 
Fall  of  1814,  making  ready  for  a  strong  attack  on  Sackett's 
Harbour  in  the  Spring,  but  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  on  December  24,  1814,  brought  all  hostilities  to  an 
end. 

Rebellion  of  1837.  The  War  of  1812  had  no  great  eflfect 
on  the  political  issues  in  the  provinces.  Canada  seemed  to 
be  in  the  grip  of  a  great  reform  movement  that  had  started 
throughout  the  worid.  This  led  up  to  the  rebellion  on  the 
part  of  the  radical  party.   The  French  with  their  great  num- 
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erical  majority  started  to  make  certain  demands  of  the 
British  Government.  At  first  these  demands  were  moderate 
and  sincere,  but  as  time  went  on  demands  were  for  larger 
power  which  was  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable,  but  they 
were  encouraged  on  by  Papincau  and  other  radicals,  until 
they  demanded  a  separate  government  and  an  independent 
colony. 

The  Gosford  commission  w,  ent  to  Canada  from  Eng- 
land to  adjust  matters.  The  co.nmission  arrived  at  Quebec 
on  August  23, 1835,  and  it  was  at  once  seen  that  Gosford  was 
not  the  man  for  the  place.  The  assembling  of  Parliament 
was  called  on  October  27th,  at  which  time  Gosford  gave  a 
most  conciliatory  speech,  and  made  larger  concessions  than 
any  governor  had  ever  done  before.  But  it  all  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  Papineau  and  his  followers  were  bound  to  revolt. 
Meetings  were  being  held  in  all  parts  of  the  colony  to  excite 
the  people  to  insurrection. 

This  was  clear  evidence  to  the  British  Government 
that  a  rebellion  was  rising  and  at  once  gave  authority  to  the 
Government  at  Quebec  to  take  necessary  means  to  secure 
order  throughout  the  colony.  When  Papineau  and  his  fol- 
lowers learned  of  this  order  they  became  furious,  paraded 
the  streets  and  shouted  defiance  to  Great  Britain.  It  was 
very  plain  that  trouble  was  in  the  air,  and  the  clash  came 
on  November  6th,  at  Montreal,  where  a  French  organiza- 
tion attacked  a  small  party  of  Englishmen.  This  caused 
the  British  to  make  up  their  minds  at  once  to  resort  to  dras- 
tic measures  which  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection  almost 
before  it  got  started.  Out  of  half  a  million  French  residents 
of  Lower  Canada,  only  about  3,000  joined  the  rebellion  which 
proved  a  most  miserable  failure. 

In  the  meanth:.e  difficulties  were  arising  in  Upper  Can- 
ada. It  was  plain  to  the  authorities  that  dissatisfaction  was 
developing.  Although  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  were  of 
British  descent,  the  feeling  of  independence  was  growing 
among  certain  classes,  as  after  the  War  of  1812,  the  British 
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Government  enacted  regulatio-.s  that  proved  unwelcome  to 
the  people  of  the  province.  As  time  went  on,  their  griev- 
ances accumulated  and  finally,  on  December  4,  1837,  a  few 
radicals  led  by  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  revolted.  At  the 
first  fire  from  the  loyalists,  Mackenzie's  men  deserted  him. 
and  he  himself  took  to  the  woods  making  his  way  to  Buffalo.' 
where  he  found  protection  among  some  of  his  friendh 
sympathizers. 

Two  rebellions  in  one  year  in  Canada  made  it  clear  to 
the  British  Government  the  critical  state  of  affairs  exi.^tinp 
here.  It  was  at  once  decided  that  some  radical  change  must 
be  made  in  the  form  of  Government.  Therefore,  the  Earl  of 
Durham,  who  was  a  statesman  of  the  highest  rank,  was 
appointed  Governor-General  of  British  North  America  to 
investigate  the  conditions  of  Canada.  On  receipt  of  his  fam- 
ous report,  issued  in  1839,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were 
united  by  Act  of  the  British  Parliament. 

It  was  soon  learned  that  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  was  not  going  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  reformers 
The  officials  appointed  by  the  Crown  still  maintained  control 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  Upper  Canada  soon  caused  a 
demand  for  representation  by  the  people  which  the  first 
three  governors.  Sydenham,  Bagot  and  Metcalfe,  refused  to 
recognize.  In  1848,  Lord  Elgin  approved  the  act  of  respons- 
ible government,  and  since  that  time  Canada  has  been  prac- 
tically governed  by  her  own  people. 

Confedwalion.  The  first  hint  of  Confederation  was  in 
1859,  at  which  time  the  Governor-General,  then  Sir  Edmond 
Head,  made  known  in  his  speech,  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment was  considering  the  consolidation  of  all  the  British 
Provinces  of  North  America.  Things  went  on  as  they  were 
however,  for  several  years.  It  became  evident  that  son-- 
other  way  than  the  present  one  would  have  to  be 
devised.  The  difficulty  came  in  the  fact  that  all  the  affairs 
of  the  local  government  of  each  Province  were  conducted 
by  the  Parliament,  and  not  by  a  local  legislature. 
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By  1864  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  Everybody  could  plainly 
see  that  no  progress  could  be  made  by  a  government  that 
was  constantly  shifting  as  had  been  the  case  since  the  Act  of 
Union  had  been  in  force. 

The  two  most  bitter  politicial  enemies  in  Canada,  at  this 
thne,  were  John  A.  Macdonald  and  George  Brown,  and  as  it 
was  now  absolutely  necessary  that  the  movement  of  Confed- 
eration be  pushed  to  the  utmost,  it  was  necessary  that  some 
arrangement  be  made  so  that  these  two  political  opponents 
could  be  gotten  together  in  the  same  cabinet. 

By  certain  concessions  Macdonald  was  able  to  get 
Brov.n  to  accept  the  position  of  President  of  the  Council,  and 
the  coalition  cabinet  was  effected  on  June  30,  1864.  The 
compromise  cabinet  headed  by  Macdonald  began  pressing 
forward  at  once  the  movement  for  Confederation.  In  the 
meantime  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  working  to  get  a 
union  among  themselves.  This  finally  led  to  calling  p.  con- 
ference at  Charlottetown,  September  1,  1864.  Learning  of 
this  conference,  the  Canadian  Government  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  send  delegates.  On  acceptance  of  ti.e  invitation, 
six  delegates  were  appointed,  namely;  John  A.  Macdonald, 
Brown,  Macdougall,  Gait,  McGee  and  Cartier.  When  the 
conference  was  called,  the  delegates  sent  by  the  Canadian 
Government  proposed  the  Confederation  of  all  the  Prov- 
inces, instead  of  merely  a  Maritime  Union. 

This  was  the  first  real  step  toward  Confederation. 
Although  nothing  could  be  done  at  that  time,  the  Governor- 
General  became  interested  and  took  the  lead  by  inviting  the 
representatives  of  all  the  BrHish  Provinces  to  attend  a 
secret  conference  at  Quebec,  October  10,  1864.  Thirty-three 
men  from  the  different  Provinces  attended  tii'r.  Conference. 
Sir  E.P.  Tache  was  appointed  Chairman  and  the  session  got 
under  way.  After  deliberating  the  points  in  question,  until 
the  28th,  the  famous  Seventy-Two  Resolutions  proposed 
by  John  A.  Macdonald,  to  the  effect  that  Federal  Union 
of  these  Provinces  was  desirable,  was  passed. 
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Nothing  further  was  done  uiuil  January  19th,  1865,  at 
which  time  Parliament  met  and  the  (iovernor-General  re- 
ferred to  the  propositi^  jr  Confederation.  Debate  on  the 
address  was  at  once  started,  and  was  long  and  wearisome, 
but  when  the  vote  was  finally  taken  on  the  twelfth  para- 
graph of  the  Resolutions,  which  referred  to  the  desirability 
of  the  union,  seventy  were  for  the  union  and  seventeen 
against  it.  When  the  final  vote  was  taken  on  the  address  as 
a  whole,  on  January  23rd,  the  vote  stood  practically  the 
same,  which  settled  the  question  as  far  as  Canada  was  con- 
cerned. 

The  following  spring  the  proposition  w.  ~  flitted  to 
the  people  of  New  Brunswick  who  voted  agauist  the  union, 
the  project  being  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  discourage  the  Canadians  who  continued  their 
preparations  by  sending  a  delegation  to  England  to  confer 
upon  the  subject.  The  delegates  appointed  for  this  mission 
were,  John  A.  Macdonald,  Brown,  Gait,  and  Cartier.  The 
delegation  received  the  assurance  from  the  Imperial  Minis- 
try that  the  proposition  met  with  their  approval,  and  that 
they  would  use  their  influence  to  secure  the  assent  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  to  join  the  Union. 

FenUn  Raids.  The  following  year  the  notorious  Fenian 
Raids  occurred  in  Canada.  The  Fenians  were  mostly  Irish- 
men who  wished  to  make  as  much  trouble  as  possible  for 
England  on  the  American  continent.  The  first  raid  was  made 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  March  17th,  1866,  but  amounted  to 
practically  nothing.  The  most  important  of  these  raids  oc- 
curred on  June  1st,  1866,  when  a  body  of  1,200  men,  under 
command  of  General  O'Neil,  crossed  into  Canada  from 
BuflFalo  and  a  spirited  engagement  occurred  the  following 
day,  when  Colonel  Peacock,  with  1,800  troops,  attacked 
them,  driving  O'Neil  and  his  troops  back  across  the  border, 
where  the  Fenians  quicklv  dispersed.  Many  of  them  were 
captured  and  arrested  b,  the  American  authorities.  This 
put  a  stop  to  all  Fenian  troubles. 
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In  the  meantime  the  Imperial  Government  had  become 
deeply  interested  in  the  scheme  for  Confederation,  and  had 
brought  such  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Maritime  Provinces 
that  a  popular  vote  was  taken  which  showed  that  people 
there  were  now  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  Union.  The 
Legislatures  of  both  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  passed 
the  resolution  bv  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  Confederation. 

Prince  Edward  Island  was  the  only  province  that  now 

held  out. 

Now  that  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  m  favor  of  the 
project,  delegates  were  again  appointed  to  go  to  England. 
The  Canadian  delegates  were,  Macdonald,  Cartier,  Gait, 
Macdougall,  Howland  and  Langevin,  and  the  Maritime  dele- 
gates consisted  of  Tupper,  Archibald,  Tilley,  and  Mitchell. 

The  Confederation  Committee  was  organized  at  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  London,  England,  on  December  4th, 
1866,  and  John  A.  Macdonald  was  elected  chairman.  The 
conferences  proceeded  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  har- 
mony, and  the  bill  was  finally  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Februarv  7th,  1867.  On  the  26th,  it  had  its  third 
reading  and  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it 
was  passed  on  the  8th  of  March.  On  the  28th  of  March,  it 
received  the  royal  assent  and  became  law,  at  which  time 
the  Queen  issued  a  proclamation  appointing  July  1st,  1867, 
as  the  date  on  which  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  to  come 

into  existence. 

Lord  Monck  was  sworn  in  as  the  first  Governor-General 
of  the  Dominion,  and  John  A.  Macdonald  as  the  first  Premier, 
at  which  time  he  received  the  honour  of  Knight  Commander 

of  the  Bath. 

The  British  North  America  Act,  as  it  was  named,  pro- 
vided for  the  division  of  Canada  into  two  provinces,  Quebec 
and  Ontario,  and  other  parts  of  British  North  America  were 
to  be  added  to  the  new  Dominion.  The  first  Dominion  Par- 
liament passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  annexation  of 
Rupert's  Land,  as  well  as  the  district  now  known  as  the 
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Northwest  Territories,  which  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  After  some  delay,  and  under  pres- 
sure from  the  British  Government,  the  company  turned  the 
Northwest  Territories  over  to  the  new  Dominion.  In  re- 
turn for  this  territory  the  company  received  $1,500,000  and 
some  other  land  concessions  as  well  as  the  privileges  of 
retainmg  its  post  and  trading  rights. 

Northwest  RebeUion.  When  the  Northwest  question 
was  bemg  settled,  the  Metis,  or  half-breeds  as  they  were 
called,  who  were  living  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  were  not 
consulted,  and  when  the  formal  transfer  was  made  to  the 
British  Government  on  November  19th,  1869,  the  news 
reached  the  Metis  and  they  were  deeply  aroused,  thinking 
the  new  Government  would  place  restrictions  upon  them 
and  would  perhaps  drive  them  from  their  homes 

Hon.  William  Macdougall  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Rupert's  Land,  and  the  news  that  he  was  on  his 
r^.?  Fo'-t  Garry  (now  Winnipeg)  started  an  uprising  of 
the  Metis  The  half-breeds  were  led  by  Louis  Riel,  who 
was  a  brilliant  man  and  eloquent  speaker.  He  at  once  or- 
ganized  a  Provincial  Government"  and  refused  to  let  Mc- 
Dougall  enter  Rupert's  Land. 

«nfn^p'*f  T  ?"^.^^^'^  "°^  take  much  notice  of  the  uprising 
f"  r^'-  u  l"^.  '''"^  ^°'*'  ^"^>^'  •'"Pnsoned  some  of  thf 
English  inhabitants  who  opposed  him,  and  started  to  direct 
matters  in  his  own  way.  The  crisis  came  when  Riel  arrested 
a  young  Scotch  settler,  named  Thomas  Scott,  whom  he 
courtmartialed  and  condemned  to  death,  and  on  March  4th. 
1870,  was  shot,  for  denouncing  Riel  and  his  cause. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  act  reached  Ottawa    the 

re'voheT'l"''  ^'f'^  *°  "^^  "^''''^'y  ^-^^  '-  <=heck  the 

mand  of  r  t"  T^."r^]'T  ^"'  "^"^^  ^^^^^  ""^^^^  '^'  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Wolseley,  and  was    sent    at  once  to  the 

ill  !^Tr   "  '^*  nieantime,  Archbishop  Tache  arrived 

alTtt     r,  ^T^  r^  ^^  '"""^'"^  P^°""*^«  «^  P^^^on  upon 
all  the  rebels,  they  laid  down  their  arms  and  Riel  fled  into 
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exile.  By  the  time  that  Colonel  Wolseley's  expedition  got 
there,  after  the  long  journey  through  the  unbroken  forest 
along  the  north  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  the  revolt  was  over 
and  the  Province  of  Manitoba  had  been  taken  into  the  Con- 
federation. 

The  attention  of  the  Government  was  now  turned  to 
British  Columbia,  which  finally  on  June  20,  1871,  was  in- 
duced to  enter  the  Dominion ;  this  was  with  the  understand- 
ing that  a  number  of  conditions  wer^-  granted  to  the  prov- 
ince, the  most  important  of  which  was  that  a  transcontinen- 
tal railway  be  built  through  to  the  coast. 

Prince  Edward  Island  still  declined  the  Union.  Several 
inducements  were  offered  the  province,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  Prince  Edward  Island  Government  started  to  construct 
a  railway  across  the  Island  and  the  London  banks  would  not 
accept  the  bonds,  issued  by  the  Government  to  carry  on  the 
work,  as  the  Island  was  not  a  part  of  the  Dominion,  that  the 
Union  was  considered. 

This  want  of  finance  did  what  no  other  influence  could 
do,  and  on  July  1st,  1873,  Prince  Edward  Island  joined  the 
Confederation.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  now  included  all 
of  British  North  America  except  Newfoundland,  which  still 
remains  a  separate  colony. 

For  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the  Dominion  re- 
mained unchanged.  At  the  end  of  this  time  a  strong  demand 
was  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  for  better 
conditions  in  the  Northwest  Territories.  This  great  section 
was  growing  rapidly  in  population  and  the  present  form  -f 
government  was  unsuitcd  to  the  new  conditions.  This  finally 
led  to  Parliament  creating  two  new  provinces,  in  1905,  name- 
ly, Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

A  further  change  was  made  in  the  provincial  boundaries 
of  Manitoba,  Ontario,  and  Quebec,  in  1912,  at  which  time 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  district  of  Keewatin  was  divided 
between  Manitoba  and  Ontario,  and  all  of  Ungava  was  added 
to  Quebec. 
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National  Problems.  After  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  had 
called  to  his  ministry  such  able  men  as  Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  Sir 
George  Cartier,  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  and  Willam  Mc- 
Dougall,  steps  were  taken  at  once  to  form  a  new  govern- 
ment. A  civil  service  department  was  established,  postal 
rates  were  unified  and  the  post  office  placed  under  the  c.  .trol 
of  a  single  department,  the  tariff  was  systematized  and  a 
militia  established.  In  1871,  a  national  ba'nking  system  was 
established.  A  little  later  several  long-standing  disputes  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  were  settled.  The  St. 
Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes  were  opened  up  to  both  coun- 
tries, the  fisheries  question  was  settled,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  was  drawn  up,  which  disposed  of  many  trouble- 
some problems. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Scandal,  in  1872,  was  the  cause  of 
the  downfall  of  the  Conservative  party.  After  the  whole 
matter  ^  '  been  exposed,  the  public  feeling  became  very 
mtenr  /.  '  although  it  was  quite  clear  that  neither  Mac- 
donak  -ny  other  members  of  the  Ministry  had  profited 

person.  .,.  .rom  any  of  the  transactions,  the  Macdonald  Min- 
istry resigned,  November  4th,  1873.  The  Governor-General 
Earl  of  Dufferin,  then  called  on  Alexander  Mackenzie,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  to  form  a  new  Ministry. 
Mackenzie  Administration.  After  forming  his  Ministry 
which  received  a  large  majority  at  the  general  elections' 
Mackenzie  announced  that  the  railway  could  not  be  built  as 
was  planned.  He  thought  it  would  be  best  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  the  task  of  constructing  it  as  fast  as  the 
finances  would  permit.  This  did  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  British  Columbia,  which  made  a  request  that  not  only  the 
railway  be  completed  by  1890  as  was  agreed,  but  that  a 
wagon  road  and  a  telegraph  line  be  built  at  once. 

Many  important  laws  were  enacted  during  Mackenzie's 
term  of  office,  which  included  the  establishment  of  the  Dom- 
mion  Supreme  Court,  the  adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted 
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Police,  which  has  done  much  in  maintaining  law  and  order 
throughout  the  West,  and  helped  considerably  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  great  section  of  the  Dominion. 

During  the  Liberal  Administration,  Canada  was  experi- 
encing a  general  business  depression  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  Conservative  Government's  policy.  The  United 
States  were  akt  suffering  from  a  similar  depression,  and 
with  practical^  an  open  tariff,  they  tried  to  dump  on  the 
Canadian  markets  the  goods  they  could  not  sell  at  home. 

This  gave  the  Opposition  another  chance,  and  they  be- 
gan to  call  for  a  protective  tariff,  and  "Canadr  for  the  Cana- 
dians." This  became  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  "National 
Policy"  used  in  the  general  election  of  1878,  and  was  the 
means  of  returning  him  to  power  again  at  that  time. 

Macdonald's  Second  Administration.  Macdonald's  "Na- 
tional Policy"  was  put  into  effect  in  1880,  and  proved  most 
successful,  and  he  at  once  took  up  the  task  of  completing 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  had  no.  made  much 
headway  during  the  Liberal  Administration.  A  syndicate 
was  formed,  headed  by  Lord  Mount  Stephen  (then  George 
Stephens),  and  Lord  Strathcona  (then  Donald  Smith),  and 
the  construction  of  the  road  was  handed  over  to  them,  at 
which  time  it  was  pushed  with  vigor.  The  last  spike  was 
driven  on  November  7th,  1885,  five  years  earlier  than  the 
date  fixed  in  the  contract  for  its  completion,  and  the  first 
train  ran  over  the  road  on  June  13th,  1886. 

The  Conservatives  were  in  power  for  thirteen  years,  and 
Macdonald  was  at  the  helm  from  1878  until  his  death,  in 
1891.  During  this  time  much  progress  had  been  made,  but 
Macdonald's  successors  did  not  meet  with  much  success, 
and  the  country  lost  confidence  in  the  Conservative  party, 
which  led  to  their  defeat  at  the  general  elections  of  1896,  at 
which  time  the  Liberals  were  returned  to  power,  with  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  at  the  head. 
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Rebellion  of  1885.  After  the  Rebellion  of  1870,  the  half- 
breeds  and  Indians  were  pushed  aside  by  the  incoming  rush 
of  immigration  into  Manitoba,  and  they  roamed  far  off  into 
the  Saskatchewan  country.  They  did  very  little  farming,  and 
their  greatest  source  of  sustenance  was  the  bison,  which 
roamed  the  plains  in  large  numbers.    With  the  opening  up 
of  this  new  country,   to  settlers,  by  the  construction   of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  bison  were  being  killed  off 
very  rapidly.    This  made  the  half-breeds  think  that  their 
means  of  livelihood  was  being  destroyed,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Government  had  not  given  them  patents,  or  title  deeds 
to  the  lands  they  occupied,    made  tht.n  think  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  would  mean  that  they  would  be 
forced  to  move  again.    This  thought  aroused  the  anger  of 
the  half-breeds  and  Indians,  and  they  began  to  hold  meet- 
mgs,  and  making  plans  to  get  redress  for  their  grievances 
They  learned  that  Louis  Riel  was  living  in  Montana,  and 
sent  for  him  to  come  over  at  once  and  help  them.    This  he 
quickly  consented  to. 

The  following  spring  of  1885,  Riel  organized  a  Provin- 
cial Government  and  elected  himself  president,  and  Gabriel 
Dumont,  the  leading  half-breed,  as  his  chief  lieutenant 
Their  plans  were  carefully  laid,  and  an  attack  ordered  on 
the  Government  post  at  Duck  Lak  ,  which  was  quickly 
seized  by  the  revolters.    This  arouseu  all  of  Canada,  and 
volunteers  came  from  all  sections  of  the  country  to  put  down 
the  rebellion;  4,000  men  were  recruited  from  Ontario  and 
guebec,  and  General  Middleton  was  given  command     The 
troops  were  despatched  over  the  new  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  on  arriving  at  the  zone  of  trouble,  an  advance  was 
ordered  at  once.  On  April  24th.  the  rebels  were  encountered 
at  Fish  Creek.  In  this  engagement  Middleton  was  unable  to 
defeat  the  half-breeds,  but  the  following  day  the  rebels 
withdrew  to  Batoche.     Middleton  followed  after  them  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  after  receiving  reinforcements,  made 
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ready  to  attack  Dumont's  defence  at  that  point,  on  May  12th. 
After  a  short  engagement  the  rebels  were  defeated  and  fled 
in  all  directions,  which  practically  ended  the  second  Kiel 
Rebellion.  Dumont  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  Kiel  was  cap- 
tured. The  Canadian  Government  gave  Riel  a  regular  civil 
trial,  in  which  he  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  be 
executed.  Strong  efforts  were  made  by  the  French-Cana- 
dian Catholics  of  Quebec  to  secure  a  commutation  of  Kiel's 
sentence,  but  all  appeals  were  flatly  refused,  and  the  execu- 
tion took  place  in  September,  1885. 

Sir  Wafrid  Laurier'*  AdminUtration.  On  the  defeat  of 
the  Conservatives  at  the  general  election  of  1896,  the  Lib- 
erals again  came  into  power,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  became 
the  new  Premier,  and  was  the  first  French-Canadian  to  hold 
this  distinguished  office.    During  his  administration,  from 
1896  to  1911,  Canada  showed  a  remarkable  economic  devel- 
opment.   Much  of  the  credit  for  the  growth  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces  belongs  to  Laurier's  ministry.  Among  the  notable 
events  of  his  administration  include  the  establishment  of  the 
penny  postage  throughout  the  Empire,  the  Pacific  cable  was 
laid  from  Canada  to  Australia,  and  preferential  tariffs  were 
granted  to  British  goods  coming  into  the  Dominion.  He  was 
instrumental  in  having  Canadian  troops  replace  the  British 
.in  the  garrison  at  Halifax  in  1905,  and  the  Esquimalt  Naval 
.'Station  in  British  Columbia,  was  placed      ider  Dominion 
control.   At  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa, 
three  Canadian  contingents  of  troops  were  made  ready  to 
assist  the  Mother  Country.   The  first  troops  left  for  South 
Africa  on  October  30th,  1899,  and  consisted  of  1,019  men, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Otter.     In  this 
war  the  Canadian  troops  conducted  themselves  well,  and 
many  won  great  distinction.    The  total  cost  of  this  war  to 
Canada  was  about  $2,000,000,  which  was  cheerfully  borne 
by  the  country. 

By  1900  the  resentment  over  the  Manitoba  School  Act 
seemed  at  an  end,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Dom- 
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inion  gave  the  Liberals  an  easy  victory  at  the  general  elec- 
tion. In  1903,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  transcontinental  railway  running  from  Moncton, 
New  Brunswick,  through  Quebec,  to  Winnipeg,  and  on  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  with  a  terminus  at  Prince  Rupert.  This  scheme 
was  opposed  by  the  Conservatives,  under  the  leadership  of 
Robert  Borden,  but  the  measure  v.as  carried  in  October,  and 
the  financial  arrangements  w  -e  made  to  carry  on  the  work. 
One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  year  1903,  was  the 
settlement  of  the  Alaska  boundary  dispute,  which  had  been 
a  source  of  contention  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
for  many  years.  The  same  year  several  questions  relating 
to  the  joint  use  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  other  boundary 
waters  arose  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  arbitrate  these  disputes.  In  1908,  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  two  countries  and  an  accurate  system 
of  marking  the  international  boundary  was  established. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  was  the  fishery 
question,  which  was  being  arbitrated  at  the  Hague  Tribunal, 
in  which  Canada  was  upheld  on  all  the  most  important 
points. 

During  Laurier's  Administration  an  agreement  was 
reached  with  Japan  to  restrict  immigration  from  Japan  to 
Canada,  and  in  1907,  an  important  commercial  treaty  was 
negotiated  with  France. 

The  tariflf  question  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  had  been  very  unsatisfactory  for  many  years.  Many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  readjust  them  without  much 
success.  Therefore,  the  Laurier  Government  drew  up  a  new 
reciprocity  compact  in  the  attempt  to  adjust  this  matter, 
and  it  was  through  this  reciprocity  agreement  that  the  Lib- 
erals were  defeated  in  the  general  election  on  September 
21st,  1911. 

Borden  Administration.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Laurier 
Government,  Earl  Grey,  then  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
called  on  Sir  Robert  Borden  to  form  a  new  Government. 
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This  was  completed  on  October  10th,  1911,  and  the  new 
Parliament  opened  on  November  15th.  No  sooner  had  the 
new  Ministry  been  formed  t'  .:n  a  change  took  place  in  the 
Governor-Generalship.  Eaii  Grey's  term  expired  and  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  was  appointed  to  take  his  place.  On 
October  13th,  the  new  Governor-General  took  the  oath  of 
office. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  1911,  was  the  tak- 
ing of  a  general  decennial  census  )f  Canada.  This  census 
showed  that  Canada  had  grown  in  population  to  7,204,838, 
an  increase  of  34  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  manufacturing 
had  made  great  advances  also,  the  growth  In  six  years  (1905- 
1911)  showed  an  increase  of  61  per  cent.,  and  the  capital 
invested  increased  over  half  a  billion  dollars  during  this  time. 
During  1911  the  immigration  into  Canada  was  also  heavy, 
large  numbers  coming  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  same  year  the  new  Ministry  greatly  extended 
the  boundaries  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Manitoba. 

An  attempt  to  change  the  naval  policy  was  also  an  im- 
portant move  by  the  new  Government.  This  led  to  a  confer- 
ence in  London,  England,  in  June,  1912.  The  Borden  policy 
was  to  turn  over  to  England  $35,000,000,  which  the  British 
Admiralty  was  to  use  in  building  three  large  dreadnaughts. 
When  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
both  sides  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  naval  contribution, 
but  disagreed  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  ;.ccomplished.  Although 
the  bill  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany,  in  August, 
1914,  all  political  issues  were  laid  aside  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  assist  England  to  the  utmost  to  push  the  war  to  a 
victorious  end.  Steps  were  taken  to  organize  thousands  of 
Canadian  soldiers  for  overseas,  and  money  was  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  ammunition  and  supplies  which  the 
soldiers  would  need.  In  addition  to  the  men  and  money,  the 
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Canadian  Government  arranged  to  ship  to  England  food  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds,  which  showed  clearly  the  great  loyalty  of 
the  Dominion  to  the  Mother  Country. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1916,  Sir  Robert  Borden  pledged 
Canada  to  raise  and  equip  500,000  soldiers  for  overseas  ser- 
vice to  keep  the  Canadian  forces  in  France  up  to  full 
strength.  Up  to  this  time,  about  400,000  men  had  volun- 
teered their  services,  but  as  the  year  advanced  it  was  readily 
seen  that  the  500,000  men  pledged  by  Borden  could  not  be 
raised  by  the  volunteer  system,  therefore  some  other  method 
would  have  to  be  adopted. 

The  Government  took  the  matter  under  consideration, 
and  soon  announced  that  a  Military  Service  Act  would  have 
to  be  introduced,  as  the  men  would  have  to  be  gotten  if  Can- 
ada was  to  keep  her  armies  in  the  field  up  to  full  strength. 
This  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Opposition,  as  they  thought  it 
should  be  submitted  to  the  people  '.o  vote  on  before  becoming 
law,  but  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  men  be  gotten  at  once, 
there  would  be  no  time  to  call  a  general  vote  on  the  question! 
The  feeling  among  certain  members  became  quite  intense, 
so  it  was  decided  by  the  Conservative  Government  that  a 
general  election  would  be  called,  a  Union  party  formed,  and 
the  Military  Service  Act  be  used  as  their  platform. 

The  date  of  the  election  was  set  for  December  17th, 
1917,  and  the  Union  Government  was  elected  with  Borden  at 
the  head.  The  new  Government  at  once  put  the  Military 
Service  Act  into  eflfect,  and  from  that  time  on  all  the  men 
needed  were  drafted  for  the  purpose.  By  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  at  which  time  Germany  asked  for  an  armistice, 
which  led  up  to  the  peace  treaty,  Canada  had  over  500,000 
men  under  arms.  After  the  formation  of  the  Union  Govern- 
ment, every  assistance  possible  was  given  the  Mother  Coun- 
try, in  the  way  of  men,  money  and  materials  of  all  kinds 
which  helped  the  Allies'  cause,  and  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
successful  end. 
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CANADA'S  PART  IN  WORLD  WAR 

For  years  Germany  had  been  a  political  aggressor,  and 
several  times  risked  war  to  increase  German  prestige.  But 
the  crisis  did  not  come  until  1914.  at  which  time  the  whole 
world  was  convinced  by  the  action  of  Germany  during  the 
negotiations  Austria  had  with  Serbia,  thut  the  Teutonic 
Powers  were  bent  on  having  war. 

The  evidence  showed  clearly  by  all  the  reports,  that  the 
British,  French,  and  Russian  Governments  had  struggled 
earnestly  to  avoid  war.  as  it  was  an  understood  fact  among 
all  the  powers,  that  war  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  would 
mean  a  general  war  among  all  the  European  nations. 

When  war  with  Germany  seemed  a  certainty,  the  whole 
of  Canada  saw  its  duty  clearly.  Canada  was  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  therefore,  war  with  Great  Britain  placed  the 
whole  Empire  in  danger.  It  was  therefore  the  duty  of  every 
loyal  citizen  to  act  at  once,  which  led  to  the  following  mes- 
sage being  sent  from  the, Canadian  Government  to  the 
British  Government,  on  August  2nd,  1914:  "If  unhappily 
war  should  ensue,  the  Canadian  people  will  be  united  in  a 
common  resolve  to  put  forth  eve  '  effort  and  to  make  every 
sacrifice  necessary  to  ensure  the  integrity  and  maintain  the 
honour  of  our  Empire."  It  was  through  Canada's  conviction 
that  Great  Britain  was  fighting  for  a  great  cause,  that  made 
Canada  determined  to  do  her  full  duty  in  the  world  crisis, 
and  the  heroic  part  she  did  take,  was  taken  voluntarily. 

The  spirit  and  loyalty  of  the  whole  Dominion  was  clear- 
ly shown  through  the  noble  expression  of  the  two  leaders 
when  the  Canadian  Parliament  met  in  special  war  session 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  on  August  4th,  1914. 
At  this  session,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  speaking  first,  said :  "We 
are  British  subjects,  and  to-day  we  are  face  to  face  with 
consequences  which  are  involved  in  that  proud  fact.  Long 
we  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  our  British  citizenship;  to- 
day it  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  accept  its  responsi- 
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biliti  >:  yes,  and  it  sacritires.  l\  s  our  (hny,  more  presNing 
on  us  than  all  nthc  duty,  a  once  '"\  th'^  rstda^  ji  delate 
in  the  Canadia'  P  liamcnt.  to  1  Cr^  iirit.i  know,  to 
let  the  friends  .-id  i  cs  ot  (  eat  Britain  kaow,  t  ♦  there  is 
in  Canad  but  <  at-  lind  and  one  I  irt,  and  that  II  Cana- 
dians sta  i-chiiul  li.f  Motner  Coun  y,  conscious  and  proud 
that  she  i  <1  not  -i^  e  '  var  from  any  selfish  notive,  for 
my  purpose  of  aggram  i  nent,  but  that  she  engaged  in 
war  t-  n'aintain  untarnished  the  honor  of  her  name,  ?  •  fulfil 
her  olihgat  is  ^o  her  Miiesi,  to  maintain  her  treaty  ohlign 
tions,  and  t<.  ve  civ^'ization  from  the  unbridled  st  of  coi 
quest  an     power. '■ 

Sir  Robert  Boi      n    i'reni    r  of  Canada,  then  follov    d  It 
a  nobh-  peroration  i  ,  >!r  Wilf     's  address.   "It  is  not  t"i; 
that  ]  shoii'  i  prolong  ths  deb.         In  the  awful  dawi   of 
cate^t  war    he  v  orld  has  ever  known,  in  the  hoi 
ril  r      "roi        IS  su  h  as  this  Empire  has  not  faci 
hundred    ears   every  vain  or  tnmecessary  won'      en 
c   rd.    \s     .  cur      vn  ■-:   ty  a''  are  agreed,  east  ai 

Houlder  wiri)  Britain  ani 

.IS  quarrel.    And  that  duty  we  shall 

honour  of  Canada  demands     Not  for 

'ust  of  ciMiquest,  not  for  gr-    ^1  of  pos- 

st      ons,  but  for  the  cause  of  honour,  to  ma-nt         solemn 

nl    '-^es,    to  tiphold    the  principal    of  liberty,  iihstand 

-^s  that  would  C(  -uert  the  world  into  an  u,med  ramp: 

cs,  in  the  very  nan.e  of  peace  that  we  sought  at  an     -ost 

ave  that  of  dishonour,  we  have  entered  into  this  war:  and 

vhile  gravely  conscious  ir'  the  tremendous  issues  invol  .ed, 

.nd  all  the  sacrifices  that  they  may  entail,  wr  do  not  shrink 

from  them,  but  with  firm  hearts  we  abide  th    eve:     " 

The  Duke  of  Connaught.  Govei  nor-Gen-v-rai  spoke  of 
the  wonderful  spirit  and  1  valty  that  nimatcd  thr  .i^wout 
the  Dominion,  and  Parliainciit  re  ponded  by  appr.yriating 
$50,000,000  for  war  expenditures,  and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment at  once  turned  over  to  the  British  Government  the  two 
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.r«i«rs   Niobe  and  Rainbow,  and  purchased  two  modern 
r:^eTthat  were  being  made  in  t^e  UniUd    taU^  for 
ruiu  tn  use  for  defence  purposes  on  the  western  coasi. 
^""k^  uLlr;  FcJ.   A  general  system  of  .he  mUma 
was  uXd  a.  once,  for  the  creation  of  an  ^-t-^"°^^'y 
toree  for  overseas.    Recruiting  centres  were  established  at 
ar  ous  poTnts,  and  men  eager  to  fight  for  the  ,«st  cause 
"armed  aboJt  the  enlistment  offices.    It  was  planned  to 
A77nna  men  in  the  first  expeditionary  force,  and  Val- 

.his  Lrge  force  of  men  was  completely  equipped  and  ready 
•°  'tX^frt,.  1914,  Canada's  first  contingent  of  33,000 

^'^There  was  no  let-up  in  the  recruiting.  Volunteers  came 
fromX-of  the  Do'minion.  and  the  Government  d^^^^^^^^^ 
to  establish  three  large  military  camps  m  -^ich    he  armies 

c:CVr[^-rtre:^rcT.:;HU°h^^^ 

?nThe  work  of  organization.  «>■»  -stconsp.uous  figure 

-  ^Milirof  M^mf  ri  ^;:dftt!..""JmL  the 
Ta'piiu;  aTd  efficiLcy  with  which  Canada  responded  to 

°™k  New  Year's  Day,  1916,  Sir  Robert  Borden  pledged 
Canada  fo  raisemOOO  men  for  .he  purpose  of  keepmg  the 
Itnadtan  ar-ies  in  France  up  to  full  strength.   By  the  fol- 
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lowing  September,  361,000  had  voluntarily  offered  their  ser- 
vices for  the  cause  of  freedom.  By  June  30th.  1917,  424,000 
had  enlisted,  and  on  February  28th,  1918,  the  number  had 
grown  to  472,000,  and  by  November,  1918,  when  the  Ger- 
mans asked  for  an  armistice  which  finally  led  up  to  the  sign- 
ing of  peace,  Canada  had  over  500,000  men  under  arms,  a 
record  that  wa?  most  remarkable  when  considering  the 
total  population  ot  Canada,  including  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, was  only  a  little  over  ",000,000  all  told. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  men  for  the  army,  many 
others  were  attracted  to  the  British  Navy  service,  and  the 
Royal  Flving  Corps,  now  known  as  the  Royal  Air  Force, 
also  appealed  very  strongly  to  many  of  the  young  men 
throughout  the  Dominion. 

Ear'y  in  1917,  it  was  clearly  evident  that  the  voluntary 
system  of  recruiting  would  no  longer  supply  the  necessary 
men  needed  to  keep  the  four  Canadian  Divisions  in  France 
up  to  their  full  strength.  Some  other  method  would  have 
to  be  adopted.  This  led  to  the  Military  Service  Act  being 
drafted,  and  later  introduced  into  Pr-'liament. 

This  act  specified  that  the  necessary  drafts  would  be 
obtained  by  conscription.  The  very  thought  of  conscription 
was  repugnant  to  most  Canadians,  but  yet  it  was  clear  that 
without  it,  the  divisions  in  the  field  could  not  be  kept  up  to 
full  strength.   The  Act  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Oppo- 
sition, who  felt  that  the  people  should  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  it  before  making  it  law.   But  as  the  men  were  needed  at 
once,  the  Government  could  not  wait,  but  finally  decided  to 
form'  a  Union  party  and  call  a      neral  election  on  December 
17th,  1918,  and  use  the  Milit        Service  Act  as  their  chief 
platform.  The  Union  Govern,   cnt,  with  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
was  elected,  and  the  Act  was  passed,  and  over  40,000  addi- 
tional men  were  called  to  the  colours  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1918.  and  by  the  forepart  of  November,  when 
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\..A  fnr  in  armistice,  which  finally  led  up  to  the 
^/nrror.hfp^c:  treaty,  Canada  Kad  over  SM.OOO  men 

""'"cZLiioo.  i»  Money.    No.  only  did  Canada  contri 
bntc  mo^than  half  a  million  of  her  best  sons  but  also  con- 

-r.^rr::u\rr::rneS'tt>s^ 

G«at  B^U  in  ascalled  on 'for  the  loan,  but  after  the  war 
brok  out.  Great  Britain  needed  all  her  own  money,  so  U 
r^lrnecessary  for  Canada  to  finance  herself. 

Xrrang  men  s  were  therefore  made  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary r^onevTv  "war  loans."  and  to  each  of  these  loans  the 

resLre  o^  tin  P'ople  throughout  the  Dominion  was  very 
response  ol  tn    i     i  ^^^^^  ^^  .^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.j 

Tr:J^.^u  and  -"!P''"'-^;r3i— 

troops,  as  well  as  providing    or  the.r  P^^'  »d  ^^«  ™" 

The  first  loan  was  called  in  N":™''"- '"',  Ji^^'„,/s 
ilOO  000  000  In  September.  1916.  another  $100,000,000  w  as 
rre'r-The  following  March.  $1 50.000.000  more  was  ra.sed. 
The  first  great  "Victory  Loan"  opened  in  December  of  191/. 
ta  which  the  loval  and  patriotic  Canadian  people  contr.- 
L  d  over  $400;000.(X».    The  -^^-^  "^■r;^ J^""^  ^^ 

opened  on  October  28th.  1918,  and  called  fj  f  »''»^;7; 

hut  was  over-subscribed  by  several  million  dollars.    Licrj 

do  la    of  ths  money  was  used  for  war  purposes,  and  i.  was 

'Jl^h  gre*  ;ride  tiia.  the  Canadian  people  came  forward 

with  such  noble  response  to  each  loan. 

On  April  2nd.  1918.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  m  a  speech  m 

the  House'of  Commons,  gave  some  "^^erestmg  figures  mref^ 
.«.  f«  Panida's  war  expenditure,  as  follows.     Durmg 

Tp^st' fon?'  trt  the  Department  o<^^^^^^ 

7u.\s.  S279,63a.«X..  .-H-me^;-;^  %^^T^^ 
r^Z>X  m^'v'^U^Z:  in  .5.7.18.  $.,673.«X,, 
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The  Department  of  Naval  Service  spent  in  1914-15.  $.^,096.- 
000;  in  1915-16,  $3,274,000;  in  1916-17.  $3,806,000;  in  1917- 
18,  $10,026,000.  In  the  three  years.  1916,  1917,  1918,  the 
Military  Hospitals  Commission  spent  $10,681,000.  The  grand 
total  of  all  these  expenditures  amount  to  considerable  over 
$800,000,000."  So  it  is  readily  seen  that  Canada  has  con- 
tributed very  generously  of  her  wealth,  as  well  as  her  man 
power  to  help  the  Allies'  cause. 

Patriotic  Fund.  One  of  Canada's  most  gratifyii'  ,  fea- 
tures in  her  war  activity,  is  the  large  sums  then  ha  v.  been 
raised  by  voluntary  subscription.  All  money  given  to  the 
general  war  loans,  were  merely  loaned  to  the  Government, 
on  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  was  paid,  but  the  Patriotic 
Fund  was  different  inasmuch  as  the  immense  sums  raised 
for  this  fund,  which  amounted  to  about  $100,000,000,  was 
given  freely  through  the  loyal  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people 
throughout  the  Dominion.  This  fund  was  started  and  main- 
tained throughout  the  war  to  assist  the  dependants  of  Cana- 
dian soldiers. 

Other  large  sums  were  also  given  to  the  Red  Cross  and 
Belgian  Relief  Funds,  in  addition  to  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

Women's  Part  in  the  War.  The  women  also  took  a  very 
active  pr  i  r.  the  war.  Their  assistance  was  invaluable  in 
many  lit  s  ';:  endeavour.  When  the  need  came  for  extra 
help  in  th^  nmunition  factories,  they  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices. When  the  call  came  for  nurses  t<i  ntfond  the  woir  'id 
soldiers  in  France,  the  response  from  the  Canadian  women 
was  spontaneous,  and  the  women  at  home  devoted  their  time 
in  preparing  many  comforts  and  necessities  for  the  gallant 
soldiers  that  were  overseas.  Many  of  the  women  who  volun- 
teered for  overseas  services  were  accepted  and  used  in  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  services,  and  many  times  they  car- 
ried on  their  valuable  services  under  the  fire  of  the  big  guns 
of  the  enemy.  Everyone  was  in  the  war  to  bring  it  to  a  vic- 
torious end.  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  women  of 
Canada  did  their  part  well. 
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Cualtie..  More  than  60,000  Canadian  soldiers  laid 
downtheir  lives  in  the  War  of  Nations,  ov-er  35.000  of  whom 
were  killed  in  action,  including  1.842  officers  ano  33.824  m 
other  ranks. 

The  total  casualties  as  officially  reported  on  January 
1st,  1919,  areas  follows: 

Officers    Other  ranks     Total 

Killed  in  action 1.&42  33.824         35.666.. 

Died  of  wounds 614  11.806  12.420 

Died  of  disease 220  5,185  5.405 

Wounded   7.130        148.669        155/99 

Prisoners  of  war  ... .  ^'J^J 

P— o""" 't?        '-'^        'S 

Missmg ^^  ""^  2  221 

Deaths  in  Canada  . . .  ^' 

9,989        204,297        220.182 
Two  thousan.  five  hundred  and  eight  prisoners  have 
been  repatriated,  escaped,  or  died,  while  prisoners  of  war. 
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NOTABLE  ENGAGEMENTS  FOUGHT  BY  CANADIAN 
TROOPS  DURING  WORLD  WAR 

(1914-1918) 

Battle  of  St.  Julien.  It  was  in  thi»  engagement  that  the 
First  Canadian  Division  won  their  great  honors.  The 
trenches  were  strung  along  a  front  of  about  three  miles,  and 
six  miles  out  from  Ypres  to  the  northeast.  To  the  north 
were  French  colonial  troops,  and  to  the  east  and  south  were 
British  troops,  but  most  of  the  British  artillery  had  been 
removed  to  Neuve  Chapelle.  The  Canadian  trenches  were 
rather  weakly  constructed,  shallow  and  wet,  and  everything 
seemed  rather  quiet,  although  the  German  forces  were  only 
a  short  distance  away. 

On  April  22,  1915,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
observers  noticed  a  strange  green  vapour  moving  over  the 
French  trenches,  and  the  Turcos  and  Zouaves  were  begin- 
ning to  leave  their  trenches  in  a  panic-stricken  terror.  The 
horses  broke  from  their  loads  and  a  general  confusion  was 
caused  all  along  the  road.  It  was  soon  learned  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  using  a  form  of  gas  that  stopped  up  the  throats, 
filled  the  lungs  and  blinded  all  that  were  in  reach  of  the 
deadly  vapor.  This  form  of  brutal  warfare  was  wholly  unex- 
pected and  resulted  in  a  four-mile  breach  in  the  Allied  lines 
on  the  left  of  the  Canadian  Division.  The  Germans  at  once 
started  to  rush  the  gap,  capturing  four  British  guns  which 
had  been  loaned  to  the  French. 

In  the  meantime  the  Canadians  took  up  a  line  bending 
back  at  right  angles  and  running  south  to  the  woods.  Shortly 
after  midnight.  2,000  Canadians  rushed  across  the  five  hun- 
dred yards  of  open  space  and  attacked  over  7,000  German 
troops,  whose  rifles  and  machine  guns  took  a  heavy  toll  from 
the  advancing  Canadians.  The  brave  Canadian  troops  rushed 
on  and  soon  had  the  wood  cleared  of  the  enemy,  driving  them 
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back  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  British  puns  were 
retaken  and  the  Canadians  fought  their  way  to  the  shelter 
trench  and  annihilated  its  defenders. 

T!:e  French  troops,  sick  from  the  deadly  gas,  and  con 
fronted  by  superior  numbers,  completely  out-j^unncd  and 
without  food,  were  thrown  across  the  canal  and  were  being 
hard  pressed,  but  they  still  hung  on. 

All  day  Friday  the  Germans  carried  on  a  fierce  bom- 
bardment of  the  whole  salient,  which  ended  by  another  gas 
attack  against  the  Third  Brigade.  This  opened  gaps  between 
St.  Julien  and  the  wood  to  the  west.  A  new  line  was  at 
once  formed  that  ran  through  St.  Julien  and  extended  t<> 
the  rear  of  the  wood.  On  the  following  morning  (Satur- 
day) the  Germans  made  their  second  gas  attack  on  the  Can- 
adian troops.  The  men  had  no  protection,  and  the  much- 
tried  Third  Brigade  was  forced  to  retreat  again  behind  St. 
Julien.  This  retirement  on  the  part  of  the  Third  Brigade 
made  it  necessary  for  the  .Second  Brigade,  under  General 
.\rthur  W.  Currie,  to  fall  back. 

It  was  while  General  Currie  was  conforming  his  new 
line  that  the  Germans  launched  their  fiercest  attacks,  but 
General  Currie  held  his  line  and  succeeded  in  holding  the 
Germans  in  check  until  reinforcements  were  b,  ought  up  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Third  Brigade,  tired  and  weakened  by 
the  deadly  effects  of  the  gas  attacks,  were  then  withdrawn, 
and  the  British  reinforcements  took  up  the  task. 

The  following  morning  (Sunday)  the  .Second  Brigade 
retired  into  reserve,  but  on  Monday  the  enemy  kept  up  their 
desperate  attacks,  and  (ieneral  Currie  was  asked  if  he  could 
give  any  assistance.  He  replied  at  once,  "My  men  are  very 
tired,  but  they  say  they  are  ready,"  and  "over  the  top"  they 
went  in  broad  daylight,  and  after  fulfilling  their  task,  left  the 
trenches  that  night  for  a  well-earned  rest. 

On  the  following  Thursday,  v.hen  the  whole  Canadian 
Division  was  being  withdrawn  from  the  Ypres  salient.  Sir 
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John  French  reported :   "The  pallant  work  cf  the  Canadians 
at  Langemarck  and  St.  Julien  saved  the  situation." 

Battle  of  Somme.  The  real  object  of  this  battle  on  the 
part  of  the  British  forces,  was  the  capture  of  Bapaunie.  The 
battle  began  sharply  at  7.30  a.m..  on  July  1st,  1916,  and  lasted 
six  long  months,  during  which  time  the  Allies  had  hoped  to 
l)ress  the  German  lines  so  hard  that  their  whole  system 
would  collapse,  but  unfortunately  they  did  not  succeed. 
However,  the  enemy  was  so  hard  pressed  on  a  wide  front, 
and  in  resisting  the  Allies  endless  shell  fire,  it  cost  the  Ger- 
mans the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  men  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  supplies. 

Tt  was  near  the  second  close  of  this  battle  before  the 
Canadian  forces  came  into  action.  By  this  time  (Septem- 
ber) the  German  second-line  trenches  were  in  the  Allies' 
hands,  as  well  as  the  ridge  from  Thicpval  to  Combles.  The 
Germans  made  a  strong  stand  at  Thiepval,  knowing  that  if 
the  Allied  forces  broke  through  at  this  point  and  captured 
Courcelette  and  the  heights  to  the  northeast,  their  object 
would  be  greatly  simplified. 

The  third  and  most  successful  phase  of  the  battle  was 
now  to  be  planned.  The  offensive  was  set  for  the  l5th  of 
September.  The  Canadian  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Ypres  salient,  and  transferred  to  Albert.  On  their  left  was 
the  strongly  fortified  Mouquet  Farm  ,aud  on  the  right  were 
connected  up  by  the  British  forces,  who  were  opposite  Mar- 
tinquich. 

In  the  coming  offensive  a  new  experiment  was  to  be 
used,  an  experiment  that  the  troops  themselves  knew  noth- 
ing of  until  a  few  hours  before  the  battle,  although  months 
had  been  devoted  to  perfecting  this  new  and  valuable 
"weapon  of  war."  It  was  the  now  famous  "Tank."  Twenty- 
five  of  these  tanks  were  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  this 
attack.  The  morning  was  bright  and  clear,  and  suddenly  the 
British  artillery  burst  :i  ure  of  all  size  shells  into  the  Ger- 
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"The  Tank,"  Fir»l   Used  in  Co-operation   with   Canadian   Troops   in 
Battle    of    Somme 
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Canadian  Troooa  Shelling  the  German  Lines  on  Hill  70.  with  Eighteen  Pound 
Guns   During   the   Battle  of  Lent 
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man  linos,  and  at  6  a.m.  sharp,  the  advance  started.  When 
the  Ciertnans  saw  the  tanks  coming  they  became  demoralized. 

By  thi-  aid  of  the  tanks  and  the  artillery  fire,  the  infan- 
try pushed  on,  leaping  over  the  battered  (ierman  trenches 
and  through  the  shell-torn  ground,  soon  reaching  the  crest 
of  the  last  ridge. 

The  Canadians  were  not  yet  satisfied  with  their  gains, 
so  with  the  help  of  the  tanks  they  forged  ahead  while  the 
Germans  poured  stream  after  stream  of  bullets  against  the 
advancing  tanks.  The  tatiks,  however,  were  soon  able  t<> 
quiet  the  Clerman  machine  ij^un  fire,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  sugar  refinery  were  in  the  hands  of  the  brave  Cana- 
dian troops,  which  were  composed  of  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion. 

Battle  of  Fettubert.  The  Battle  of  I'ostubcrt  was  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  possession  of  .Ruber's  Ridge.  This 
was  part  of  a  big  scheme  of  Sir  John  l-rench,  conmiander  of 
the  British  forces,  to  co-operate  with  (leneral  JofFre.  com- 
mander of  the  French  forces,  in  capturing  the  city  of  Lens. 

The  Canadian  troops  had  not  taken  part  in  any  engage- 
ments since  the  Battle  of  St.  Julien.  During  this  time  they 
had  been  resting  in  billets,  and  in  the  meantime  reinforce- 
ments had  joined  them  from  reserve  troops  in  England. 

The  First  Canadian  Division  received  orders  on  May  10, 
1915,  to  report  to  the  firing-line.  After  this  long  rest  the 
Canadians  were  in  good  shape  and  ready  to  take  their  part 
at  any  point.  The  enemy  was  in  a  strongly  fortified  orchard 
near  Festubert.  The  following  morning,  on  the  2<)th,  orders 
were  received  to  attack  the  orchard  that  night.  In  the  carlv 
part  of  the  evening,  thirty  Scotch-Canadian  soldiers, 
through  their  usual  resourcefulness,  succeeded  in  placing 
two  machine  guns  in  a  deserted  house  close  to  the  German 
lines.  The  Canadian  guns  started  a  heavy  bombardment  of 
the  orchard  early  in  the  afternoon  and  continued  right  up  to 
the  minute  of  the  attack,  which  was  set  at  7.45  p.m.  sharp. 
.\t  this  time  the  big  guns  ceased  their  firing,  and  the  Scots 
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tith  their  machine  Runs  in  the  deserted  h-mse  opened  u;. 
iheir  deadly  fire.  At  the  san.e  tin.c  the  men  m  the  trenches 
w,-nt  -uver  the  toi."  lor  the  attack. 

The  adva.ice  was  n.ade  over  ^nmnd  that  was  ^iWed  h> 
,hc  (.erman  machine  j^nn  i.e.  shra,,n.l  and  r.tle  bullets,  but 
,he  pallant  Canadian  lacN  rushed  on.    On  .  -ns  n.R  at  the  ed«e 
..•  the  ..rchard  they  were  c<.nfnMUed  by  a  deep  duch  filed 
with    water,   and  protected  on    th-   other   side   by   a   thick 
barbed-wire  hed^re.   Approaching  th>  ditch  the  men  plu.>«;cd 
i„  up  to  their  necks  and  over  the  other  side  drenchn,g  wuh 
water,  but  on  thev  we.it  for  the  gaps  which  the  patrols  had 
located  for  them.'    During  all  this  time  the  (.ennans  kept 
up  their  intense  machine  gun  firing.     On  approachmg  the 
German  trenches,  and  although  the  Canadian  were  outnum- 
bered two  to  one.  they  c,uickly   r.-utcd   the  (.ennans  and 
the  .orchard  position  witli  the  enemy  trenches  were  cuptuied 
and  consoliciated  bv  brave  Canadian  troops. 

Not  satisfied  with  thoir  victory  in  capturing  the  orchard, 
the  10th  Battalion,  under  Major  (uithrie.  pushed  on  to  take 
another  Cerman  position  at  Dexhill.  which  was  located  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  orchard.  Rexhiil  had  not  been 
.cached  bv  the  bombardment  that  covered  the  orchard,  and 
the  German  lines  were  still  intact  at  this  pomt  and  their 
machine  gun  f^re  was  so  insistent,  the  attack  faded.  On 
Mav  21st.  the  attack  was  renewed,  and  atter  some  very 
severe  losses,   four  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy  trenches 

were  captured.  -,,    ,       j 

The  main  point  was  still  to  be  taken.  On  the  23rd.  orders 
were  given  to  capture  it.  Major  Edgar  with  50()  men,  and 
100  men  from  the  7th  Battalion,  was  given  the  task  On 
Mav  24th  at  2  ?.0  a.m..  these  men  stole  out  m  the  nght  ot 
the' moon.'  and  under  machine  gun  and  lilie  fire  from  the 
enemv,  ccmstructed  twelve  bridges  across  a  wide  ditch  that 
iav  in  the  wav.  This  difficult  task  was  accomplished  m  l.l- 
teen  minutes  and  at  2.45  a.m.  the  attack  started,  .\fter  some 
verv  severe  Imliting  the  C.ermans  were  routed  and  200  vards 
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ot  tlu'ir  trctichcs  were  captinvd  llic  li'-riuaiis  then  started 
a  fierce  b(»iii!)ardiiieiit  during:  which  time  the  Second  Hrijjadc 
lost  fifty-fjve  oJhcers  and  UfO  men,  but  the  Hrigadc  still 
kept  their  captured  trenches. 

The  attack  proved  a  bij;  success,  and  Sir  Julian  Byng, 
then  con.mander  oi  the  Canadians  in  l*"raiict .  decided  to  fol- 
low up  with  another  attack.  brin;;in^  into  actim  tlic  IVench 
Canadians  who  had  been  held  in  reserve.  Orders  u  ere  given 
to  take  the  villaj^^e  of  ("onrcelette  and  a  line  (»f  trenches  run- 
ninj;  betw(  n  M«)n(tuet  I*"arrn  and  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  village. 

The  advance  started  promptly  ^  ii">  •,  a:>  ?  although  the 
(iermans  i)ut  up  a  most  desperate  res,  r  icv.  Me  determined 
Canadian  troops  gained  their  object"'-  ■'■  .i  \  ■.ly  skort  time, 
and  they  now  had  to  their  credit,  tht  sr..,,i:  refinery,  Mon- 
quet  Farm  and  Courcelette,  after  pushing  the  Germans  back 
to  a  depth  of  2,000  yards  on  a  w  ide  front,  and  taking  over 
1,200  prisoners.  .Ml  this  was  done  within  twelve  hours  of 
time,  while  the  Canadian  losses  were  practically  nothing. 

For  the  next  week  two  German  reserve  divisions 
pressed  a  vigoro'ss  counter-attack  to  regain  their  lost  posi- 
tions that  the  Canadians  had  taken,  but  it  was  of  no  avail, 
as  the  brave  Canadian  lads  held  the  ground  which  they 
had  so  gallantly  fough^  for,  and  on  September  26th.  they 
were  relieved  for  a  we!    earned  rest. 

The  Canadian  troops  were  under  continuous  fire  for  ten 
days  and  eleven  nights  during  the  Battle  of  I'estubert.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  they  were  reiirawn  to  another  part  of 
the  line. 

Although  the  objective.  '".Vuber's  Ridge"  had  not  been 
taken,  it  was  no  fault  of  the  Canadians,  as  they  had  done 
everything  that  could  be  done  under  the  overwhelming  odds 
that  were  against  them. 

In  Sir  John  French's  report  of  this  battle,  he  says:  "In 
the  Battle  of  Festubert,  the  enemy  was  driven  from  a  posi- 
tion which  was  strongly  entrenched  and  fortified,  and  ground 
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was  won  on  a  front  ot  four  miles  to  an  average  depth  of 
600  yards."  Another  despatch  from  Sir  John  French  to  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  on  Empire  Day.  says:  "It  is  fitting  th^t  on 
Empire  Day  I  should  once  more  tell  you  of  the  continued 
gallant  achievements  of  your  Canadian  soldiers.  They  re- 
main in  the  forefront  of  the  fight,  and  1  feel  assured  that 
their  heroism  and  sacrifices,  which  are  contributing  so  splen- 
didly to  the  attainment  ol  our  immediate  ends,  will  bind  to- 
gether Canada  and  the  British  Empire  with  those  indis- 
soluble bonds  which  are  forged  on  the  fields  of  battle." 

Battle  of  Vimy  RMge.  Vimy,  the  sacred  spot  where 
hundreds  of  our  brave  Canadian  lads  gave  up  their  lives  in 
the  great  struggle  for  freedom.  The  spot  where  a  monu- 
ment, surmounted  by  a  large  cross.  n<.w  stands  as  a  nu.-ni- 
orial  to  the  gallant  Canadian  artillerymen  who  shed  their 
life  blood  at  this  spot. 

The  attack  had  hoc-n  arranged  to  take  place  at  5.30  a.m. 
Sir  Julian  livng  w:is  in  cnunand  of  the  Canadian  forces. 
The  Ridge  lav  just  north  of  the  city  of  Arras,  and  is  about 
.nidwav  between  Arras  and  Lens.    It  consists  of  a  strip  ol 
land  gentlv  rising,  aiul  about  si.v  miles  long  and  two  miks 
wide  at  its  widest  point.     The  (ierman  soldiers  had  been 
ordered  to  hold  it.  regardless  at  what  cost,  as  it  was  ot 
extreme  strategic  imi.ortance.  overlooking,  as  it  did    the 
great  plain  of  Cambrai  and  the  valuable  coal  fields  of  Lens. 
It  was  on  Faster  Monday.  April  9.  1917.  that  the  offen- 
sive began,  and  the  attack  covered  a  distance  of  about  forty- 
five  miles,  extending  from  Lens  on  the  north  to  St.  Quentin 
on  the  south.  The  objective  set  for  the  Canadian  troops  was 
Vimy  Ridge,  and  they  were  to  have  the  honor  ot  opening 
the  battle.   The  Canadian  artillery  in  co-operatton  with  the 
British,  had  been  bombarding;  the  German  positions   for 
several  days.  Fromptlv  at  the  set  hour  (5.50  a.m.),  the  bom- 
bardment ceased,  and  in  the  gray  dawn  of  daybveak  tne 
brave  Canadian  s.>kHers  went  ''over  the  tr.p"  of  their  trenches 
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First   Overteai  Contingent    on    Parade   in  Toronto   in    I9M       Parliament 
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for  the  attack,  cheerinjj  and  laughing  and  joking  with  each 
other  as  they  plodded  through  the  heavy  mud  and  slime  that 
lay  before  them. 

They  followed  closely  the  barrage  fire  that  cleared  the 
way  for  them,  and  on  they  swept  in  a  pelting  rain,  soon 
coming  to  the  enemy's  trenches  which  the  artillery  had  torn 
to  pieces.  The  barbcd-wirc  entanglcnior.ts  had  also  been 
levelled  by  the  intense  fire  from  the  big  guns,  and  were  rolled 
up  in  great  heaps,  which  enabled  the  Canadian  troops  ti» 
push  on. 

By  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  the  ridge  had  been  cap- 
tured with  the  exception  of  one  strongly  fortified  height, 
known  as  Hill  145.  Very  severe  fighting  took  place  at  this 
point,  but  by  sun-down  this  hill  was  also  captured  and  the 
complete  ridge  was  in  the  hands  of  the  brave  and  gallant 
Canadian  lads.  After  consolidating  their  position,  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday  they  cleaned  up  the  outlying  heights  and 
woods  in  which  the  Germans  had  been  directing  several 
counter-attacks. 

The  enemy  was  finally  driven  completely  out  of  this 
district,  being  forced  to  retreat  to  the  low-lying  plains  near 
the  mining  villages  on  the  outskirts  of  Lens,  where  they 
remained  until  the  great  .Mlied  ofTensive  of  1018. 

The  intense  fighting  at  Vimy  Ridge  was  carried  on  for 
seven  days.  The  ground  the  Canadian  troops  had  to  advance 
over  was  in  a  terrible  condition,  the  artillery  shells  had  torn 
large  holes  into  the  earth  which  had  filled  with  water,  and 
between  the  shell  holes,  the  earth  was  so  soft  the  troops 
sank  to  their  knees,  and  in  several  cases  men  sank  so  deej) 
in  this  mud  that  they  had  to  be  pulled  out,  but  on  they  went 
to  victory. 

The  week's  operations  netted  the  Canadians  4.000  Ger- 
man prisoners  and  a  large  number  of  machine  guns  and  can- 
non, with  great  .iuantiti<  •<  of  supplies.    Although  the  Cana- 
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(lian  casualty  list  was  heavy,  it  xvas  not  as  srrcat  as  had 
heen  expectcfi  it  ^^  ulcl  be  in  taki-R  this  very  important 
point. 

Battle  of  L«M.  In  the  Battle  of  Lens  tke  Cana<lians  en- 
paped  in  some  of  the  mosi  intense  h^^htinj:  that  ^  a>  experi- 
enced dtirinj?  tht-  uhole  war  T^,  capture  Lens.  iliU  70  had 
to  be  taken,  so  this  was  Riven  ;is  the  C3nadian>'  objective. 
It  was  onlv  a  slightly  elevated,  rolling  sirretM*  -.t  ground,  but 
its  capture  would  give  the  Canadians  full  command  of  all 
the  surrounding  cnuntn-  as  well  as  the  city  itself,  which  lay 
just  beb.w.  This  made  =t  a  very  important  object,  and  tbe 
Cermans  had  it  strongly  tortified. 

On  the  evening  of  August  14.  1^7,  the  British  artillery 
started  a  heavv  bombardment  of  the  Orman  positions  at 
this  point.  The  firing  kept  up  all  night  with  increased  inten- 
sity. Early  in  the  morning  several  drums  of  hsrning  ofi  were 
thrown  over  into  the  enemy's  trenche^  just  btiore  the  attack 

was  to  start. 

The  heavy  k,'""s  ceased  their  fire  prompt!>  at  4.2^  a.ia-. 
and  under  a  barrage  lire,  the  Canadian  troops  kaj.ed  "over 
the  top"  of  their  trenches  and  began  their  advance.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  tr'.ops  m.mnted  Hill  70.  and  to  their 
great  surprise-,  thev  found  very  little  resistance,  so  n„  they 
swept  until  thev  came  t..  the  outskirts  of  i*e  citv  .,f  Lens. 

Here  the  real  struggle  began.  The  artillery  had  done 
pood  work  the  night  before,  as  it  had  cleared  the  way  of 
all  barbed-wire  entanglements,  but  it  left  the  ground  in  very 
bad  condition.  This  made  the  advance  over  this  spot  some- 
what slow,  but  in  the  face  of  the  heavy  (^.erman  m;iehinc 
gnn  fire,  the  brave  Canadian  lads  continued  to  push  forward, 
and  in  less  than  one  h..ur  and  a  half  they  had  penetrated  the 
(ierman  lines  to  a  depth  of  1.500  yards. 

On  the  16th.  another  attack  drove  the  enemy  back  700 
yards  further.  This  gave  the  Canadians  full  possession  of 
the  whole  positiun.    The  Germans  considered  this  a  heavy 
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loss,  and  at  once  bc^an  licavv  couiitri -attacks,  usinj^  many 
of  their  very  best  soldiers,  includinjj  the  Prussian  (iuards. 
Wave  after  wave  ot  massed  troops  were  sent  against  the 
Canadians,  and  very  intense  fijjhtiii}^  was  experienced,  but 
each  time  the  Cinadians  drove  tlieni  back  \\\\h  their  artil- 
lery, machine  j^uns.  and  many  times  the  points  of  their 
bavonets,  which  inllicted  hea>y  loss  amontj  the  German 
troiips.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  dermans 
were  forced  to  j;ive  up,  and  the  gallant  C"ana<li;in  tron])S  held 
all  the  groimd  they  had  taken. 

On  August  2.^rd,  another  attack  was  planned  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city  where  a  large  colliery  dump  was 
located.  This  nas  called  dreen  Crassier.  After  an  intense 
bombardment  of  the  (iermau  positions,  the  advance  started, 
and  on  encountering  the  enemy  a  h.ird  struggle  was  experi- 
enced if  which  much  bayonet  lighting  occurred.  Btit  finally 
the  t  lermans  were  forced  to  give  way  and  retreat  to  the 
other  -^ide  of  the  city. 

This  K^reat  \  ictory  on  the  part  of  the  brave  Canadian 
troops  opened  nj)  the  south  side  to  the  heart  of  the  citv. 

Battle  of  Pastchemktele.  This  ridge  stands  east  and 
southeast  of  ^'pres.  and  for  three  years  the  ( lermans  main- 
tained their  lines  just  west  of  the  ridge.  Th*'  British  ])laiuied 
an  attack  on  this  front,  on  Septemlx  r  2().  1917.  ;ind  the  for- 
midable "'Bellev  ue  Spur,"  .i  p.irt  of  the  ridge,  was  set  a|)art 
as  the  Canadian  objective. 

It  was  not  until  the  25th  of  Oc' olnr  that  the  Canadian 
troops  were  to  make  ready  their  .ittaek  f )ii  the  night  before 
the  attack,  the  r>ritish  artillery  ke])t  up  a  steady  bombard- 
ment althfMigli  a  heavy  rain  v.is  coming  down  most  of  the 
tinse.  .\t  ?'A^  a.m.  sharj)  the  big  guns  ceased  .md  the  brave 
Canatlian  l.'ids  nceived  the  order  to  go  "over  the  top"  for 
the  attack.  It  was  jn>t  ;it  'lie  break  of  daylight,  and  the 
rain  was  still  coming  down  in  torrents,  but  on  they  went. 
Covered  by  an  intense  barrage'  tire,  and  through  the  tough. 
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gluey  mud  and  over  the  ^reat  sl.ell  holes  made  by  the  bip 
guns  dunng  their  bombardment.  Finally  the  base  of  the 
ridge  was  reached,  and  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way.  the 
Canadian  troops  moved  up  the  slope  until  they  came  to  what 
was  left  of  the  Cicrman  trench  line.  Barbed  wire  was  strung 
everywhere  among  the  debris.  Nothing  w  as  left  of  the  place 
but  tumbled  ruins  battered  to  bits  by  the  heavy  shell  fire 
from  the  big  British  guns,  but  on  the  gallant  Canadian  lads 
rushed,  storming  each  position  as  they  came  to  it  until  their 
objective  was  reached  and  Bellevue  Spur  was  safely  in  their 
hands. 

Again  the  Canadian  troops  proved  to  the  world  the  stuff 
they  were  made  oi.  The  bigger  the  job,  the  better  they 
liked  it.  The  important  positions  that  the  German  High 
Command  said  must  be  held  at  all  costs,  were  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canadian  lads.  The  Ciermans  made  two  des- 
perate counter-attacks  that  afternoon,  but  failed  to  reach 
the  Canadian  lines.  Their  first  attack  was  crushed  by  the 
heavy  artillery  fire,  and  the  second  stopped  by  the  Canadian 
rifle-fire. 

Although  their  objective  had  been  gained,  the  ambitious, 
never-satisfied  Canadian  troops  pushed  on  sweeping  every- 
thing before  them.  The  highest  part  of  the  ridge  was  still 
in  the  tiermans'  hands,  as  was  also  the  ruined  village,  which 
must  be  taken  from  them. 

For  the  time  being  the  advancing  troops  let  up.  and  all 
day  Saturday  and  Sunday  there  were  heavy  artillery  duels. 
Earlv  the  next  morning  the  Canadians  started  another  at- 
tack! and  against  one  of  the  heaviest  machine  gun  and  rifle- 
fire  the  Germans  had  ever  put  up,  they  pushed  forward  and 
by  eight  o'clock  that  night  their  objective  was  won,  which 
gave  them  control  of  the  complete  ridge. 

Another  great  task  the  Canadians  now  had,  was  to  hold 
what  they  had  captured.  The  position  was  a  very  important 
one  and  no  fewer  than  five  desperate  counter-attacks  were 
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made  by  the  enemy  to  retake  the  position,  hut  the  brave  and 
jrallant  Canadian  lads  proved  too  much  for  them;  they  had 
fought  hard  for  what  they  liad  gotten  against  overwhelming 
odds,  and  the  Canadian  guns  now  had  conunand  over  the 
whole  |)Iain  beyond. 

Battle  of  CambraL  The  Battle  of  Cambrai  was  the  last 
real  objective  thi-  Canadian  trooi)s  were  given  to  take.  After 
this  battle  the  ("j^htin^^  was  general  all  along  the  line,  and 
the  Canadian  troops  co-opcratod  with  the  other  .Mlied  troops 
in  driving  the  fiuiny  out  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  causing 
their  surreP<Kr  on  X(»vember  11th,  1918,  which  brought  all 
hostilities  to  an  end. 

Trior  to  August  1.  1918,  only  one  Canadian  Division  had 
done  any  recent  fighting.  The  other  three  Divisions  had  a 
long  rest  from  the  trenches  during  which  time  they  receive<l 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  training  for  open  warfare,  whidi 
was  expected  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  next  big 
. Mlied  offensive. 
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The  Canadian  troops  ^tre  now  in  splendid  shape  and 
received  orders  to  make  ready  for  the  long  march  to  the 
trenches,  which  had  to  he  done  at  night.  This  march  was 
to  take  them  to  Amiens,  where  they  were  to  take  up  their 
positions  along  the  British  lines.  The  troops  marched  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  and  during  the  day  they  were  hidden  m 
the  forest  so  the  enemy  could  not  detect  the  movement  of 
the  great  transports,  big  guns,  heavy  armoured  cars,  ammu- 
nition lorries  aiid  men.  This  was  the  greatest  movement  of 
troops  the  Canadians  had  been  in  since  the  Battle  of  Somme 

in  1916.  ,    , 

It  was  r  .ong  before  the  gallant  Canadian  lads  took 
their  position.,  i:  front  ..f  Amiens,  and  were  prepared  to  cl- 
their  part  in  the  comin-  offensive.  The  purpose  of  this  drive 
was  to  break  through  the  famous  Hindenburg  line. 

Very  severe  fighting  took  place  fluring  August  and  .Sep- 
tember, and  by  the  early  part  of  October  the  enemy  had  been 
pushed  back  as  fai  as  St    Qnentin. 

The  Battle  of  Cambrai  really  began  on  September  27, 
1918,  and  everv  inch  of  the  way  from  Arras  to  Cambrai.  the 
Canadian  troops  pushed  f..ruard  only  after  the  most  desper 
ate  fightin-  aid  many  days  they  were  compelled  to  keep  up 
the  attack'throagh  torrents  of  rain  and  bitter  o.Ul  weather. 
For  variety  of  fighting  experienced  in  this  battle,  it  had 
never  been  equal!-d  in  the  history  of  the  Canadian  army. 
There  was  hand  to  nand  fighting,  severe  bayonet  battles,  day 
battles  and  midnight  battles,  open  ^^arfare  and  trench  war- 
fare, tank  battles,  machine  gun  battles,  and  in  fact  cv^t  ■ 
kind  of  modern  war  tare  known  was  brought  int..  play.  Many 
of  these  attacks  were  made  over  rivers,  one  ..ver  the  Canal 
du  Xord,  another  at  Escant  Canal,  then  there  would  be  he.i  vv 
fighting  in  the  open  country,  then  in  tiie  swamps,  then  in 

villages. 

This  kind  of  fighting  was  carried  on  for  w.  eks  b  .•  the 
brave  and  determined  Canadian  sol.'li-rs.  The  b.s>-s  an-. it; 
the  Canadian  officer-  and  men   were  heavy,  but    ^o     was 
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Canadian    Troop.    Pi.hin<(    Through    the    German    Line»    During    Ihe    Second 

Battle   of   Cambrai 


Wounded    Canadian    Soldieri    Being    Removed    to    the    Rear    Dunng    th« 
Battle   nf   St.   Julien 
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offset  by  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  r.irman  prisoners 
that  were  taken,  as  well  as  the  immense  supplies  ul  mate- 
rials taken  and  jjround  captured. 

Many  counter-attacks  were  made  by  the  enemy,  but 
they  all  proved  of  no  avail.  All  the  brave  Canadian  la<ls  had 
captured  they  held,  and  kept  taking,'  more  with  each  new- 
day,  until  October  9th.  they  entered  Cambrai  from  the  north 
and  soon  had  the  whole  town  in  their  possession. 

The  HindenburK  line  at  its  stronfjest  point  had  been 
broken  in  this  battle,  which  was  one  of  the  most  clear-cut 
victories  in  all  military  history.  For  the  (lermans  it  was  a 
defeat  which  terminated  all  hope,  not  merely  of  winning  the 
war,  but  of  imposing  a  deadlock,  which  they  had  hoped  to 
do  when  they  found  they  could  not  get  a  military  victory. 

This  was  clearly  the  turning  point  in  the  war.  It  was 
while  this  fierce  battle  was  raging  that  the  ( ierman  Gov- 
ernment made  (nerturcs  for  an  armistice  which  would  bring 
r.bout  peace  for  their  defeated  tr(H>ps. 

The  Germans  knew  they  were  now  done  for.  They  were 
badly  defeated.  Their  retreat  was  general  on  the  whole 
front  of  over  300  miles.  To  save  their  own  country  there 
was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  ask  for  an  armis.ice. 

The  request  for  an  armistice  was  carefully  considered 
by  the  Allies,  and  Imally  led  up  to  the  terms  on  which  the 
Allies  would  accept  Germany's  surrender.  During  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  terms,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  abdicated 
his  throne,  on  November  8th,  and  the  German  (lovernment 
lost  no  time  in  signing  the  armistice  on  November  11,  1918, 
V  hich  brought  all  fighting  to  an  end. 

After  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  gallant  Canadian  troops  in 
this  great  and  very  imi)ortant  Battle  if  Cambrai,  the  Cana- 
dian Government  sent  a  message  of  congratulations  to  the 
brave  Canadian  officers  and  men,  and  in  reply,  General  Sir 
Arthur  Currie.  commander  of  the  Canadian  forces  in  France, 
said:  "Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  mes- 
sage which  is  much  appreciated  by  all  ranks.     .After  four 
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years  of  gallant  and  most  successful  fighting,  and  during 
which  hardships  and  privations  had  to  be  endured,  we  are  at 
last  in  sight  of  final  and  complete  victory,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  a  peace  which  will  insure  for  the  future,  the  safety 
of  the  civilized  world  against  despotism." 

Battle  of  Mon*.  After  the  Canadian  troops  had  taken 
Cambrai,  they  continued  their  advance,  driving  the  Germans 
back  further  and  further.  Although  the  Germans  had  asked 
for  the  armistice,  they  still  put  up  a  fierce  fight  and  gave  up 
ground  only  when  they  were  forced  to  by  the  Allies'  heavy 
artillery  fire,  machine  gun  fire,  rifle  fire,  and  the  point  of 
their  bayonets. 

After  the  defeat  at  Cambrai,  the  Germans  retreated 
toward  Mons  and  the  brave  Canadian  lads  were  right  after 
them  every  inch  of  the  way.  The  previous  artillery  fire 
caused  large  shell  holes  to  cross,  and  the  enemy  tc^k  every 
opportunity  to  use  their  machine  guns  on  the  advancing 
Canadian  troops,  but  at  every  turn  the  Germans  were  out- 
done and  finally  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  outskirts  of 
Mons,  the  city  in  which  the  British  forces  first  faced  the 
German  troops  in  1914. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  November  11th,  the  order  was 
given  the  brave  Canadian  troops  to  advance  on  and  take 
Mons.  The  Third  Division,  under  General  Home,  was  given 
the  task,  and  after  some  very  severe  fighting  the  Germans 
were  forced  to  give  way,  and  General  Home  and  his  men 
rushed  in  and  took  the  city  at  five  o'clock  that  morning, 
just  six  hours  before  the  armistice  was  signed,  which  ended 
the  fighting  all  along  the  lines. 

On  entering  Mons,  the  Canadian  troops  were  cheered 
and  embraced  by  the  townspeople  who  had  suffered  untold 
miseries  in  the  hands  of  the  cruel  Germans,  who  had  been 
stationed  there  during  the  past  four  years. 

Therefore,  the  closing  achievement  of  the  terrible  war 
fell  to  the  brave  and  KiiHani  Canadian  troops  who  from  the 
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first  day  in  the  field  had  covered  themselves  with  honour 
and  glory,  and  v^ron  the  highest  respect  for  their  heroic 
bravery  in  the  great  cause  of  freedom  for  which  they  were 
fighting. 

Canada's  Message  of  ^>preciation  to  Her  Gallant 
Troops.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Battle  of  Mons,  and  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  by  the  defeated  Germans,  Sir 
Thomas  White,  acting  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  sent  the 
following  message,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Canada,  to 
General  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  Commander  of  the  Canadian 
Forces  in  France: 

"Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  which  closes  the 
war  and  stays  the  victorious  advance  of  the  gallant  forces 
under  your  distinguished  and  most  capable  command,  I 
desire,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Canada,  to  convey  to  you 
and  to  them,  a  most  earnest  expression  of  the  deep  and 
abiding  sense  of  national  appreciation  and  gratitude  cher- 
ished by  all  your  fellow-citizens  for  the  heroic  conduct  and 
glorious  achievements  which  have  brought  so  much  honour 
and  credit  to  Canada,  and  played  so  decisive  a  part  in  saving 
the  Empire  and  preserving  civilization  itself.  The  courage, 
endurance,  heroism  and  fortitude  of  the  Canadian  forces  at 
the  front  have  spread  their  fame  throughout  the  world,  and 
will  for  all  time  be  the  priceless  heritage  and  tradition  of 
the  Canadian  people.  Canada  can  never  repay  the  debt  which 
we  owe  for  the  sacrifices  and  suffering  in  her  defence.  Your 
leadership  has  been  characterized  by  great  courage,  sound 
judgment,  fine  initiative,  and  able  strategy,  inspiring  con- 
fidence both  in  .h'  .eld  and  at  home,  and  I  desire  to  express 
to  you  personally  the  admiration  of  your  fellow-citizens  of 
Canada  for  the  brilliant  results  which  have  been  achieved." 

Message  from  Mons.  Shortly  after  the  Canadian  troops 
captured  Mons,  the  citizens  sent  to  the  Canadian  people  the 
following  message  showing  their  appreciation  toward  our 
troops : 
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"Mens  was  delivered  from  German  tyranny  by  the  gal- 
lant Thir^'  Canadian  Division,  on  Monday,  the  11  th  of  No- 
vember, it  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Council  of  the 
borough  and  the  whole  population  of  the  town  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  assure  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  of  their  deepest  admiration  for  the  heroism  of  the 
Canadian  people  who,  in  co-operation  with  our  Allies,  have 
secured  the  liberation  of  the  city,  the  independence  of  Bel- 
gium and  the  triumph  of  rightfulness." 

"The  College  of  the  Burgomaster  and  Echevins." 
"(Signed), 
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OUTLINE  STUDY  ON  HISTORY 

I.  Ducovery:  y.  Confederation: 

(a)  John  Cabot. 

(b)  Sebastian  Cabot. 

(c)  Jacques  Cartier. 

(d)  Samuel  Champlain. 
II.  Exploration: 

(a)  Founding  of  .Acadia. 

(b)  Settlement  of  Que- 
bec. 

(c)  Founding   of   Mon- 
treal. 

III.  Early  BritUh  Rule: 

(a)  Organization     and 
control. 

(b)  Opening  of  West. 

(c)  War  of  1812. 

IV. .  Struggle  for  Responsible 
Government: 

(a)  The  Issues. 

(b)  Prominent  Leader. 

(c)  Rebellion  and  its  ef- 
fects. 
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(a)  Leaders    of    move- 
ment. 

(b)  Conferences  held. 

(c)  British  North  Amer- 
ica Act. 

VI.  Growth  and  Expansion: 

(a)  Internal      develop- 


ment. 

(b)  Northwest 
lion. 


Rebel- 


(c)  Laurier  Administra- 
tion. 

(d)  Borden  Administra- 
tion. 


(e)  Canada's     part 
War  of  Nations. 
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PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  HISTORY 

In  what  year  does  Canadian  history  begin  ? 

Who  was  the  first  white  nan  to  touch  the  shores  of 
Canada  ? 

How  many  years  later  did  Cartier  comv?  Where  did 
he  plant  a  cross  and  claim  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
Kmg  of  France? 

In  what  year  was  Hochelaga  (now  Montreal)  dis- 
covered? 
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What  serious  mistake  did  Cartier  make  when  return- 
ing home  on  his  second  voyage? 

Who  was  the  first  to  start  a  settlement  at  Quebec? 
What  happened  to  the  colonists? 

When  did  Champlain  first  arrive  in  New  France? 
Who  founded  the  colony  in  Acadia? 
In  what  way  are  the  Jesuit  priests  connected  with  Cana- 
dian history? 

At  what  time  was  Frontenac  appointed  Governor  of 
the  new  colony?  What  caused  his  recall?  When  was  he 
re-appointed? 

What  explorers  carried  their  work  far  into  the  mtenor 
which  finally  gave  France  all  the  great  section  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley?  .  u,-  u  • 

At  what  time  did  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  establish  m 
the  northern  part  of  the  country?  How  were  they  received 
by  the  French  traders? 

In  what  year  did  the  struggle  for  New  France  begm? 
At  what  date  was  Port  Royal  taken  by  the  British? 
What  effect  did  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
have  in  Canada?    When  were  the  hostilities  renewed? 
When  was  Halifax  founded? 

What  great  and  serious  mistake  did  Edward  Corn- 
wallis  make  when  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Halifax? 
When  was  Quebec  captured  by  the  British? 
What  were  Wolfe's  plans  for  the  capture  of  Quebec? 
By  what  treaty  did  all  of  Canada  come  under  British 

rule? 

What  concessions  were  made  to  the  French. 

When  did  the  struggle  for  responsible  Government  be- 
gin in  Canada? 

What  effect  did  the  Revolutionary  War  have  m  Canada  ? 

In  what  way  was  Canada  divided  by  the  Constitutional 
Act  of  1791? 
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What  part  did  Canada  take  in  the  War  of  1812? 

What  great  General  lost  his  life  in  the  Battle  of  Queens- 
ton  Heights? 

What  great  act  of  bravery  did  Laura  Secord  do  just 
before  the  Battle  of  Twelve-mile  Creek? 

What  famous  treaty  was  signed  in  December,  1814, 
that  brought  all  hostilities  to  an  end? 

Who  was  the  leader  of  the  Radicals  in  the  Rebellion 
of  1837? 

What  part  did  William  Mackenzie  take  in  this  uprising? 

When  was  Confederation  first  spoken  of?    By  whom? 

What  important  part  did  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  take 
in  the  movement?    Who  were  the  other  leaders? 

Where  was  the  first  conference  held?  Were  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  in  favor  of  the  Union? 

When  was  the  proclamation  issued  that  gave  Canada 
Confederation?    What  was  the  act  called? 

In  what  year  did  the  Fenian  Raids  occur  in  Canada? 

What  trouble  brought  on  the  Northwest  Rebellion  of 
1869?  Who  was  the  leader  of  the  half-breeds? 

Upon  what  conditions  did  British  Columbia  enter  the 
Union  of  the  Provinces? 

When  did  Prince  Edward  Island  come  into  the  Union? 

In  what  year  were  the  two  provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  formed? 

What  change  was  made  in  the  provincial  boundaries  of 
Ontario,  Manitoba  and  Quebec,  in  1912? 

Name  the  members  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  first 
Ministry. 

What  important  events  occurred  during  Macdonald's 
fir::t  Administration?    What  caused  him  to  resign  in  1873? 

What  was  his  "National  Policy"  which  returned  him 
to  power  in  1878? 

What  wonderful  expansion  was  carried  on  during  his 
second  term  of  Office? 
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*>    What  important  laws  were  passed  during  Mackenzie's 
Administration? 

When  the  Conservatives  were  defeated  in  1896,  who 
was  called  on  to  form  a  new  Ministry? 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Rebellion  in  the 
Northwest?  What  was  done  with  the  leader  of  the  re- 
volters  when  he  was  captured? 

During  Laurier's  Administration,  what  progress  was 
made  throughout  the  Dominion  ?  How  long  was  he  in  power? 
What  was  the  cause  of  his  defeat  in  1911? 

When  did  Sir  Robert  Borden  take  office  as  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada?  Who  was  the  Governor-General  at  the 
time? 

When  was  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  ? 

What  important  questions  were  being  taken  up  when 
the  War  of  Nations  broke  out  in  1914? 

What  important  question  was  at  stake  in  the  election 
of  1916? 

What  were  the  first  duties  of  the  new  Union  Govern- 
ment? 

What  part  does  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police 
take  in  Canadian  history?    What  are  their  main  duties? 

What  part  did  Canada  take  in  the  War  of  Nations  that 
broke  out  in  1914?  What  message  did  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment send  to  the  British  Government  on  August  2,  1914? 

How  long  did  it  take  to  get  the  First  Contingent  ready 
for  overseas?! 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1916,  how  many  men  did  Sir  Robert 
Borden  pledge  Canada  to  raise  for  overseas  service? 

How  many  men  did  Canada  have  under  arms  in  1918 
when  Germany  asked  for  an  armistice? 

How  much  money  did  Canada  contribute  during  the 
four  years  of  the  war?  How  was  most  of  this  money  raised? 
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Who  was  given  command  of  the  First  Canadian  Division 
sent  to  France  ? 

What  part  did  the  Canadian  soldiers  take  in  the  Battle 
of  St.  Julien?  On  what  date  was  this  battle  fought? 

When  was  the  Battle  of  Festubert  fought  ?  What  objec- 
tive were  the  Canadian  troops  given  to  take  in  this  engage- 
ment ?    Describe  the  battle  that  took  place. 

Who  was  given  full  command  of  all  the  Canadian  forces 
in  France  in  June,  1916? 

did  the  Battle  of  Somme  start?     How  many 
ir.M..  J  it  last?    What  object  was  set  in  this  battle  for 

the       iiaiian  troops  to  take? 

What  new  instrument  of  war  was  brought  into  action 
durmg  this  battle?  How  did  it  affect  the  Germans?  Did  the 
Canadians  gain  their  objective  in  this  battle? 

What  great  battle  began  on  Easter  Monday,  April  9. 

What  is  said  of  the  Canadian  soldiers  when  they  went 
"over  the  top"  in  this  battle?  How  many  prisoners  did  th^v 
capture  during  the  week  of  fighting? 

What  is  said  of  the  intensity  of  the  fighting  during  this 
engagement  ? 

Where  is  Passchendaele  Ridge  located?  When  did  th- 
battle  at  this  place  take  place?  What  formidable  point  was 
given  the  Canadian  soldiers  to  take  in  this  battle? 

What  great  battle  began  on  August  1, 1918?  What  Can- 
adian Divisions  took  part  in  this  engagement?  What  over- 
tures did  the  Germans  make  while  this  battle  was  ra;   ng? 

At  the  end  of  this  victorious  battle,  what  message  did 
Lieut.-General  .<^ir  Arthur  Currie,  Commander  of  the  Cana- 
dian forces  in  France,  send  to  the  Canadian  people  at  home 
in  answer  to  congratulations  sent  him  and  his  men  ? 

What  city  did  the  Canadian  troops  capture  just  a  few 
hours  before  the  Germans  signed  the  armistice? 
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The  history  of  Canada  would  not  be  complete  if  the 
great  work  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  was 
left  untold. 

When  the  Dominion  Government  purchased  the  terri- 
torial rights  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  1869,  ar- 
rangements had  to  be  made  for  governing  this  great  stretch 
of  new  country.  The  Northwest  Rebellion  and  other  dis- 
turbances showed  the  need  very  clearly,  and  it  was  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  who  first  outlined  the  plan  which  resulted  in 
our  present  system  of  control. 

In  1873,  the  first  organization  was  formed.  This  con- 
sisted of  150  mounted  policemen  being  sent  from  Toronto. 
On  arriving  in  the  West  they  made  their  headquarters  at 
Lower  Fort  Garry  (now  Winnipeg).  It  was  understood  that 
every  man  assigned  to  this  organization,  must  be  of  sound 
constitution,  an  able  rider,  of  fjood  character,  and  not  under 
eighteen  nor  over  forty  yer  i  of  age,  and  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write.  The  whole  organization  was  to  be  thor- 
oughly trained  in  military  discipline. 

From  the  very  first  this  great  organization  attracted  a 
high  class  of  men,  and  to  this  day  that  standard  has  been 
maintained. 

The  people  in  general  know  very  little  of  the  wonderful 
work  these  gallant  and  faithful  men  hav^e  done,  and  are  still 
doing.  It  was  these  men  who  broke  up  the  illegal  trade  in 
whiskey  throughout  the  Northwest,  and  did  away  with  the 
horse  thieves,  by  capturing  and  giving  them  long  terms  in 
prison.  They  won  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  Indians 
right  from  the  very  first,  and  they  really  made  possible  the 
great  development  and  opening  up  of  that  vast  stretch  of 
country. 

To-day  their  work  is  of  a  diflFerent  nature.  The  early 
scenes  of  the  West  have  disappeared,  and  their  work  is  now 
directed  in  helping  travellers  who  visit  these  sections,  and 
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they  help  to  care  for  the  sir'  ,  carry  the  mails  to  the  distant 
camps,  and  act  as  customs  officials  along  the  border.  And  in 
assisting  the  new  settlers  who  come  into  this  country 
their  services  are  invaluable. 

Their  most  important  duty,  however,  is  to  enforce  law 
and  order.  In  tracking  down  criminals,  their  records  have 
never  been  beaten.  Their  motto  is  "Get  the  man,"  and  get 
him  they  do.  Many  times  it  takes  them  hundreds  of  miles 
in  the  frozen  north  country,  but  they  bring  back  their  man, 
as  was  proven  in  1917,  when  they  went  after  two  ^squimos 
who  had  killed  two  priests.  Afteratrij  ^f  over  one  ousand 
miles,  and  months  of  all  sorts  of  hardshipr.  in  t  north 
country  of  snow  and  ice,  they  captured  the  mv.rderers  and 
brought  them  back  to  trial. 

The  illustration  on  the  oppo*-!  »  page  o  c  vg  these  two 
esquimo  murderers  and  their  ca-  ■  "s,  who  brought  them 
out  of  the  far  r.   th  country  to  face  trial  for  their  crime. 

There  is  no  question  of  a  doubt  but  what  this  organiza- 
tion of  Mounted  Police  has  done  much  to  make  this  great 
part  of  Canada  what  it  is  to-day,  and  through  their  ever- 
faithful  services,  they  have  earned  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  good  citizens  throughout  this  country. 

The  present  organization  is  made  up  of  620  men,  which 
include  fifty  officers  and  576  non-commissioned  officers  and 
constables.  The  distance  which  they  cover  is  distributed 
over  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Yukon,  and  the 
Northwest  Territories.  This  area  takes  in  ^nore  than  2,500,- 
000  square  miles. 

In  1918,  several  of  the  force  volunteered  their  services 
for  overseas  during  the  war  with  Germany,  and  in  this 
special  service  to  their  country  they  held  up  their  past  good 
records  by  covering  themselves  with  honour  and  glory  on 
the  fighting  line. 


INDIANS  OF  CANADA 

The  Indians,  or  "Redskins,"  as  they  are  often  called,  are 
the  real  natives  of  America.  When  Canada  was  first  dis- 
covered, these  Redskins  were  found  here,  living  in  small 
villages,  each  tribe  by  itself,  and  their  homes  were  peculiar 
to  the  tribe.  In  the  lake  regions  their  dwellings  were  made 
of  split  slabs  of  bark,  and  circular  in  shape,  while  those  of 
the  plains  were  built  of  buffalo  and  other  animal  skins 
stretched  across  poles. 

Characteristics.  The  full  blooded  Indian  has  a  broad  face 
and  high  cheek-bones,  wide  nose,  full  and  tight-set  lips.  Their 
eyes  are  usually  prominent,  but  have  a  dull  and  sleepy  ap- 
pearance, and  their  hair  is  long,  black  and  very  straight.  In 
size,  they  vary  according  to  tribe,  but  in  general  they  are 
tall  in  stature" and  have  rather  large  hands  and  feet. 

Language.  It  has  been  found  that  over  two  hundred 
different  languages  were  spoken  by  the  various  tribes  of  In- 
dians. Each  tribe  seemed  to  have  a  language  and  dialect  all 
their  own.  Many  times  in  communicating  between  friendly 
neighbors  a  highly-developed  sign  language  was  used. 

Food.  The  cultivation  of  corn  was  carried  on  quite  ex- 
tensively, and  was  the  chief  article  of  food  for  some  tribes, 
while  others,  living  along  the  sea  coast  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
lived  practically  on  fish,  and  those  living  on  the  Great  Plains 
of  the  West,  hunted  the  buffalo  and  other  animals,  on  which 
they  lived. 

The  women  as  a  rule  did  practically  all  the  manual  labor 
both  in  the  field  and  at  home;  while  the  men,  who  were 
not  hunting  or  fishing,  spent  their  time  making  arrowheads 
out  of  stone,  and  other  implements  they  used  in  warfare. 

Transportation.  The  Indian  mode  of  travel  v^'as  of  the 
crudest  type.  Horses  were  unknown  to  the  Indians  until  the 
white  man  came  from  Europe.  They  had  never  used  a  wheel 
of  any  kind  up  to  that  time.  Their  main  highways  of  travel 
were  the  rivers  and  streams,  on  which  they  would  use  canoes 
made  of  birch-bark,  and  in  many  cases  just  hollowed  logs 
were  used  as  their  principal  conveyance. 
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DresB.  The  main  clothing  for  both  the  men  and  women 
in  most  tribes,  were  long  leggings,  made  of  deerskm,  and 
shirts.  When  warmth  was  needed,  large  blankets  or  robes 
were  used.  These  were  also  worn  for  dignity  when  the 
occasion  required.  Many  beautiful  patterns  were  worked 
into  these  robes  and  blankets  by  the  women  who  were  very 
skilful  in  practical  weaving.  The  Indians  are  very  fond  of 
personal  adornment,  and  on  special  occasions  they  painted 
both  their  faces  and  bodies.  The  wearmg  of  large  ear-nngs^ 
necklaces  of  shells,  and  lip  and  nose  jewelry  was  the  custom 
of  some  tribes.  Both  the  men  and  women  took  great  pride 
in  their  long,  straight,  black  hair. 

Religion.    The  principal  gods  of  the  Indians  were  .he 
sun  moon  and  stars,  all  of  which  they  worshipped,  thinking 
he^Xained  great  spirits.    The  wind  was  the  breath  of 
the  gods,  and  the  rain  and  snow  was  sent  upon  them  by 
these  great  spirits.  Many  tribes  would  chose  some  anima  or 
rJan?  E  the  c'hief  spirit  for  their.tribe.  On  the  great  plains 
fhe  buffalo  held  this  rank.  The  priest  and  n^edicine-man  were 
the  same  person,  and  he  had  to  do  all  the  curing  of  the  sick 
by  certain  charms  and  ceremony,  and  in  many  cases  each 
Indian  would  carry  his  own  personal  charm  which  was  sup- 
posed to  protect  him  from  injury,  and  cure  him  if  taken  ill. 
War.  The  Indians  were  usually  courageous,  and  fougnt 
their  battles  with  bows  and  arrows,  knives,  hatchets,  and 
spears  made  of  stone.  They  were  cruel,  fought  savagely  and 
usually  scalped  their  dead,  and  cruel  torture  was  often  prac- 
S  among  practically  all  the  different  t"bes.    When  the 
battle  was  over,  the  victorious  warriors  would  hold  a  great 
feast,  during  which  time  wierd  dancing  was  earned  on. 

Burial.  The  Indians  always  paid  great  respect  to  their 
dead.  The  methods  of  burial  varied  somewhat  ^vith  the  di  - 
ferent  tribes,  but  they  all  took  great  care  to  see  that  their 
bodies  were  properly  protected,  and  in  many  cases  were 
placed  on  pltVmsUlt  high  among  the  trees,  mstead  of 
being  buried  in  the  ground.  .     ,    » 

Modem  Indian  Law..  By  the  British  North  America 
Act  the  Dominion  Government  was  given  full  control  ol  all 
the  Indian  affair,  t  iroughout  Canada.  Since  coming  under 
the  Dominion's  supervision,  the  mterest  of  the  Indians  is 
carefully  taken  care  of.  and  well  guarded  according  to  the 
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laws  of  the  Act.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  can  meet  certain 
qualifications  they  are  enfranchised.  Large  reserves  have 
been  set  aside  for  the  Indians  throughout  the  different  prov- 
inces, in  which  good  schools  have  been  established.  These 
schools  are  doing  good  work  in  educating  the  Indians  in  up- 
to-date  methods  of  living.  No  Indian  is  permitted  to  leave 
his  reserve  without  the  consent  of  the  agent  in  charge,  and 
white  people  are  prohibited  from  settling  on  these  reserves. 
At  present  Canada's  Indian  population  is  98.774  on  re- 
serves and  about  50,000  off  the  reserves,  making  a  total_  of 
148.774.  There  are  157  Indian  reserves  in  Canada  covermg 
4,930,608  acres. 
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LEADING  CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES 


MINING 

The  wonderful  mineral  wealth  of  Canada  can  hardly  be 
estimated  as  her  great  mining  resources  have  only  just 
recently  begun  to  be  developed. 

The  first  settlers  coming  into  the  country  were  forced 
to  become  agriculturists  in  order  \o  secun  food.  But  as  the 
population  increased,  exploring  expeditions  were  planned, 
and  the  great  hidden  treasures  o£  the  Dominion  were  dis- 
covered. To-day,  with  the  improved  transportation  facili- 
ties, the  mining  industry  has  been  developed  into  th'*  second 
most  important  industry  of  our  great  Dominion,  it  now  being 
next  in  order  to  agriculture. 

Up  to  1886,  the  total  value  of  mineral  production  in 
Canada  amounted  to  only  $10,250,000.  Since  then  more  ac- 
tivity has  been  carried  on  in  the  mining  fields  which  brought 
the  total  up  to  over  $1,000,000,000  by  1918,  $267,700,000  of 
which  represents  our  gold  output. 

Canada  now  ranks  first  in  the  world's  production  of 
asbestos  and  nickel,  third  in  the  production  of  chromite, 
fourth  in  silver,  seventh  in  copper,  eighth  in  gold,  and  tenth 
in  coal. 

Gold.  Placer  gold  was  first  discovered  in  Canada  be- 
tween 1855  and  1857,  at  which  time  traces  of  this  valuable 
metal  were  found  along  the  Fraser,  Thompson  and  Columbia 
Rivers,  in  British  Columbia.  In  1858,  the  great  rush  was 
made  for  the  gold  fields  in  this  district,  and  two  years  later 
rich  placer  deposits  were  found  in  the  Cariboo  district,  along 
the  Williams  and  Lightning  creeks.  From  1858  to  1907,  the 
production  of  placer  gold  in  British  Columbia  amounted  to 
about  $70,000,000.  Th-  ~nnual  production  of  this  valuable 
mineral  now  amounts  to  about  $6,000,000  for  the  province. 

In  1878,  the  Yukon  district  was  opened  and  very  rich 
deposits  of  placer  gold  were  found  on  the  Klondike  River  and 
its  tributaries,  in  1896.  This  discovery  brought  on  what  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  unparalleled  rush  of  gold  hunters 
ever  known  .  People  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  this 
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district  to  share  in  this  valuable  find.  By  1900  the  yearly 
production  from  this  rich  field  had  reached  a  value  of  $22,- 
275,000.  The  total  value  of  gold  produced  in  the  Klondike 
district  up  to  1918  amounts  to  over  $270,000,000. 

Rich  as  the  placer  gold  deposits  have  been  m  British 
Columbia,  they  are  now  much  surpassed  by  the  newly  dis- 
covered Porcupine  gold  fields  of  Northern  Ontario.  The 
opening  of  this  district  in  1911,  made  it  one  of  the  greatest 
gold  mining  camps  in  the  world,  and  it  increased  Ontarios 
annual  gold  output  from  $42,625  in  1911,  to  over  $10,000,000 
in  1918.    Ontario  is  now  the  leading  province  m  Canada  in 

gold  production.  ,     .     xt         c     -.- 

Gold  is  also  mined  on  a  limited  scale  »"  Nova  Scotia, 
which  province  has  an  annual  output  of  about  5,000  ounces. 

Silver.  The  northern  part  of  Ontario  is  the  silver  centre 
of  Canada.  The  phenomenal  development  of  this  valuable 
metal  in  the  district  near  Cobalt  placed  Canada  in  the  high 
ranks  among  the  silver  camps  of  the  world.  As  early  as 
1846  veins  carrying  this  valuable  metal  were  found  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  district  of  Port  Arthur. 
\t  that  time  no  attention  was  given  to  the  silver,  as  copper 
was  the  metal  being  sought.  In  1866,  greater  attention  was 
given  to  prospecting  for  silver  in  the  Port  Arthur  district, 
and  from  that  time  until  1903  much  activity  was  centered  in 
these  mines.  In  1903,  silver  was  discovered  in  the  Cobalt 
district,  and  the  following  year  over  200,000  ounces  of  the 
valuable  metal  was  mined.  Within  three  years  the  annual 
production  had  increased  to  6,000,000  ounces,  and  now  it  is 
known  as  one  of  the  world's  great  silver  camps. 

British  Columbia  contributes  an  important  addition  to 
the  annual  output  of  the  Dominion,  and  a  certain  amount  is 
produced  from  the  copper-sulphur  ores  found  in  Quebec. 

Nickel.  In  the  production  of  nickel.  Canada  leads  the 
world  The  rich  mines  are  centered  around  the  famous  Sud- 
bury district  in  Ontario.  In  1856  valuable  deposits  oi'  nickel 
were  noticed  in  this  district,  but  it  was  not  until  1883,  when 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  being  constructed  through 
this  section  of  Ontario,  that  the  deposits  attracted  attention 
which  led  to  exploring  the  district  for  this  valuable  metal. 
By  1886,  the  tme  value  of  the  ore  had  been  made  known,  and 
the  Murray  mine  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  successfully  oper- 
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Pack  Horte*  Ui«d  in  the  Kootenay  Mining  District,  B.C. 
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An  Early  Winter  Scene  in  the  Mining  District  o<  Northern  Ontario 


The   Famoui   Schumacher   Mine 


Porcupine  Goldfie!d«.  Showing  the   Large  Hollinger   Mine  in   Background 
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Plintn  li>    i(i\irlc'<y  iif   British   Columbia   Dept.   of   Lands. 

A  Large  Wood-slave  Pipe,  Four  Mile*  Long,  Uied  for  Conducttng  Water  to 
the  Big  Minei  in  Northern  Britiih  Columbia 
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ated.  To-day  the  output  of  the  Sudbury  mines  and  those  of 
New  Caledonia  are  the  main  source  of  the  world's  nickel 
supply. 

Asbestos.  The  asbestos  deposits  of  Canada  are  found 
in  the  IVovincc  of  Quebec,  and  are  the  most  valuable  in  the 
world.  The  mining  of  thi*;  valuable  mineral  bc,^an  in  1876. 
By  1878,  the  annual  production  amounted  to  about  lifty 
tons,  and  since  then  the  production  has  steadily  increased 
In  1908  the  annual  output  amounted  to  over  65.000  tons, 
and  by  1918  these  mines  were  producing  over  80  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  supply  of  asbestos.  The  total  annual  production 
now  amounts  to  over  120,000  tons,  valued  at  about  $4,000,- 
000. 

Coal.  Large  deposits  of  coal  are  found  in  Eastern  and 
Western  Canada,  where  mining  operations  are  extensively 
carried  on.  The  most  important  mines  a^e  situated  in  Nova 
Scotia,  British  Columbia,  and  .Alberta.  Over  11,000  men  arc 
employed  in  the  coal  fields  of  Nc  •"  Scotia,  and  the  annual 
production  of  coal  for  the  province  amounts  to  over  7,000,000 
tons,  all  of  whicli  is  of  the  bituminous  variety.  British 
Columbia's  annual  production  of  this  valuable  fuel  is  about 
2.100.000  tons,  most  of  which  is  bituminous,  and  Alberta  has 
about  300  collieries  in  operation  that  produces  some  4.500,000 
tons,  of  which  about  150,000  tons  are  anthracite  and  the  rest 
bituminous  and  lignite. 

Some  deposits  of  coal  are  also  found  in  the  other  prov- 
inces, but  mining  operations  are  not  carried  on  very  exten- 
sively. 

Other  Minerals.  Many  other  varieties  of  minerals  are 
found  in  the  different  parts  of  Canada,  but  are  not  as  exten- 
sively mined  as  those  just  mentioned.  These  include  iron, 
which  is  found  in  practically  each  of  the  provinces;  copper, 
which  is  mined  quite  extensively  in  British  Columbia;  zinc, 
'ead  and  graphite,  all  of  which  are  widely  distributed,  and 
the  industries  are  not  fully  developed  yet,  but  in  time  no 
doubt  will  be  valued  hiqfhly  in  total  output. 

The  total  annual  value  of  Canada's  mineral  production 
has  steadily  increased  during  the  past  thirty  years  until  now 
it  amounts  to  over  $175,000,000  annually. 
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LUMBERING 

Lumbering  ranWs  ^^^^^^^'l^t^^ 

it  being  third  '"  ^l.^:;^' J"i"ada  has  between  five  and  six 
It  is  estimated  that  Canada  na  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^ 

hundred  million  ^^^^.^^JX^  of  usable  size.    These  vast 
acreage  is  ^o^ff.^^refamTng  the  provinces,  as  follows: 
forests  are  distributed  among  m    v    jqq  qqo  qOO  acres 

British  Columbia  100,000,000     " 

Quebec   _  70,000,000     " 

Ontario  •••':'"'''  Viherta  11,000,000     " 

Manitoba.  Saskatchewan.  Alberta  '^'^^^     . 

New  Brunswick  5,000.000     " 

Nova  Scotia  •••■  Vi/tnre' supply 'of  lumber,  and  at  the 
To  maintam    ^^^J^^^^^e  ^r^ater  supply  in   many 
same  time  help  to  conserve  .^^  ^^  ^^,  .^^d  am- 

sections  of  Canada  and  for^t^^^^  ^^3  ^et  aside 

mals  and  birds,  the  Uomimon  permanent  forest 

152.833,955  acres  "/ these  forest  lands      J^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^_ 

reserves.   A"}°Vg  ^VogQ^SlS  acres  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
serve,  there  being  70,997,513  acr«  430  720  acres,  and 
pose.    Ontario  is  "^xt  in  order  wun      >  qqq  ^^,^3. 
?he  four  Western  P^ovm^s  have  about      .^^  ^^^^ 
In  Alberta  along  ^^^^jflj^^j^Ves.  and  this  is  prov- 
tains,  there  is  a  reserve  °   ^/f^^^^^^^               of  many  rivers 

to  a?o^ur3".5S})Slrrt.lrrd  tasu?e.  and  valued  at 
^^T.2?.LumbeHngisoneofthemo^^^^^^^ 

interesting  of  all  « Vd  ^rumTerialks!"  and  are  a  very  hardy 
great  fo^"sts  ^je  cajkd   lum^er^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^ 

class  ot     en  as  tjjej  are  compe  j„  ^^ny  parts 

of  their  work  m  the  wo"t Jona  o  ^^^^^^ 

of  Canada  the  trees  are  cut  only  J"  ^^^"^    '^^.r  t^e  snow 

time  they  can  haul  the  ^°f  ^  °"^  °Vre  J°  d  to  ^°^*  *^'  ^°^' 
to  the  rivers  and  streams  which  are  useQ  ^^^         .^^^ 

down  to  the  great  saw  «"'"%  ^^^^^^^^^^^  our  home  mar- 

^::i^  at^-Stst  r/foJeign  countries. 
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Thousand,  of  Log.  Being  Floated  Down  the  River  .o  the  Sawmill. 


One  of  Canada*.  Large  Sawmill. 
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and  there  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

ana  tnere  Lumber.     There  are  many  species  of 

most  extensn  e^        the  many  different  kimber  trees  found 
Sproce.   Among  the  man>  ^^^^^^  .^^^^^^ 

L-nf'^Hr^/rX  r  tlkin^^^  of  pine  for  lumber  as 

tJu  ns  beine  one'of  the  chief  sources  of  supp  y  for  the 

valued  at  $20,000,000.  ..^     ^^  ,  _ 

Pine    White  pine  comes  next  in  importance    It  was  for 

.nr.  the  leadinjr  commercial  tree  of  the  Canadian 

"or^st  'Th    phie   umTef  is  noted  for  its  ^^^tness   straight- 

S  Jraiif  and  softness  of  -od,  ^vh^l--^- ^^^    ^ 

Up  nniono"  tlie  woodworkers,     ii  is  ii»^»    "•='  „. 

•  .u  f^r's^v         'oors  and  inside  finishing  for  houses.   The 

sively  f-r  sas  oors  a  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^  Ontario. 

most  import.  .retime  F  inces.  In  the  West  a  specie 
S^^ine  "found  nSsh  Columbia,  but  this  tree  is  o. 
:JZ  tvpe  and  is  not  used  to  any  extent  for  commercial 

P"''?he  annual  cut  of  pine  in  Canada  averages  about  849,190 
M.  feet,  and  valued  at  $14,000,000. 

Dourias  Fir.  Canada  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
ereaf  Do^^las  Fir  trees.  This  tree  makes  a  very  good  grade 
^flnmW  and  is  growing  in  importance  vcw  rapidh  .  Tt  is 
plS^ri;  strSil.  and  ^  being  larger  m  dimen.oiis  tlu.i 
anv  other  of  the  Canadian  trees,  it  l^  an  ideal  .n.moc! 
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valued  at  *8.«?0'«»;^  pj^  ,,,,,  ^,,  („„„d  quite  exten- 

,We,^tt.^Hepr^«ceP.^^^^^^^^^ 

rofrl"ntevetVa^eS;buT  «":  "mulh'  strength,  which 
"™'4i'e  a^:,  ^rorci^^nlJaisam  Fir  amounts  to  -.bout 
250.000  M.  *«'•  ;ilt  f^u^rboth  Eastern  and  West- 

i,  is  easier  "Orked  and  gjve    a--"  her  surface  ^^.^^^  ^^^ 
irin;^f;,"«cn|^:VVS  on,  for  rough  ^^^^^ 

rrrosrn.re";.eM5S.Hir"V^ 

TeXl  tfi's^';:?,°uitfern:iv1.f  ^rru4  a  tannin. 
'"'"The  annual  production  of  hemlodk  amounts  to  about 
'"•Xw^lhT'Shr'tf^ZHe  extensively  for 
connSS^Xoses.  in.ude    the  ceda     b       .         arack, 

r '^an'/rrati  a'^our'oY  c'he'st^n^t"  cypres's.  butternut. 

"'"ein''a5aTas'"aw'2:S«  sawmills  in  operation.  w_Wch 
.urn'o^a^annual  produc^on^  lumbe^va^^^^^^ 
300,000;  lath,  valued  at  $1,700,UUU,  ana  smug    , 

^''^"in^dition  to  the  sawmills,  Canada  has  eighty-one  mills 
that  Snnd  the"  logs  into  pulp-wood  for  paper  makmg  pur- 
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Haulins  Log»   from  Our  Great   Forest 
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A  Large   Pulp  and   Paper   Mill   at    Iroquoi.   FalU.  Ont. 
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poses.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Canada  has  grown 
very  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  total  capi- 
tal now  invested  in  this  industry  amounts  to  $186,374  905, 
and  the  nitmher  of  people  it  employs  is  20,685,  who  receive 
in  salary  and  wages  the  large  sum  of  $20,344,000  annually. 

Another  branch  of  the  lumbering  industry,  is  that  of 
producing  poles  for  the  various  telephone  and  telegraph 
companies,  electric  light  and  power  companies,  and  steam 
and  electric  railway  companies. 

Although  the  purchase  of  poles  is  on  the  decrease,  there 
is  still  purchased  in  Canada  over  200,000  poles  annually. 
These  poles  are  cut  from  fourteen  different  kinds  of  wood, 
the  most  important  being  the  cedar,  tamarack  and  douglas 

fir.  ,       ,  .  J 

The  production  of  cross-ties  for  the  various  steam  and 
electric  railway  companies,  is  also  an  important  branch  of 
the  lumbering  industry.  The  annual  output  of  these  cross- 
ties  amount  to  about  7,500,000,  most  of  which  are  cut  from 
the  pine,  cedar,  and  hemlock,  and  valued  at  $3,300,000. 
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SHIPBUILDING 

Shipbuilding  in  Canada  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early 
history  of  the  country,  and  it  is  said  that  Jean  Baptistc 
Talon'  the  French  Intentant.  was  the  first  man  who  saw  the 
necessity  of  building  ships  here.  He  wanted  to  carry 
lumber,  fish  and  other  products  to  the  West  Indies,  and  froni 
there  to  convey  sugar  and  other  merchandise  to  France,  and 
return  from  the  latter  ctnmtry  with  goods  necessary  for  the 
life  and  well-being  of  the  struggling  colonists  who  had 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Ru-er. 

Talon  could  not  get  the  vessels  needed  from  France 
therefore,  he  was  compelled  to  either  build  his  own  ships  or 
give  up  his  thoughts  regarding  the  West  Indian  trade. 

So  it  was  in  Quebec  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
the  first  ship  was  built  in  Canada,  and  for  many  years  there- 
after much  activity  was  centred  in  this  industry,  tiy  the 
dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  product  of  the  Canadian 
shipyards,  was  the  pride  of  the  ocean. 

The  ships  built  in  those  years  of  course  were  con- 
strue' ^d  of  wooden  bottoms,  and  with  the  passing  of  he 
wooden  bottoms,  and  with  the  introduction  of  steel,  the 
rade  with  the  Canadian  yards  practically  died  out,  and  very 
little  activity  was  carried  on  in  the  shipbuildmg  mdustry 
throughout  the  Dominion  for  the  next  few  years 

It  was  not  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Nations  in 
1914,  that  new  life  was  giyen  this  very  important  mdustry, 
one  that  Canada  was  so  well  fitted  to  -"y -"•  JV^  VtlH  ' 
seen  that  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  end  the  AUiej. 
would  need  every  ship  they  could  possibly  get  f^jp'^^ 
plies,  food,  and  men  necessary  to  keep  their  forces  in  the 
field  up  to  full  strength.  Therefore.  Canada  was  called  on 
to  do  her  part  in  constructing  ships  for  this  purpose 

In  less  than  a  year  a  revival  in  the  shipbuilding  industry 
was  experienced  such  as  would  ordinarily  have  been  deer^ed 
imposs  ble.  By  1918  the  privately-owned  yards  bad  doubled^ 
and  now  there  are  over  two  hundred  firms  buildmg  ships 
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Wood.n  SVp  Under  Con.truction.  Toronto 
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U.„„chin.  th.  "W.r  Moh.wk".  Montreal 
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Scotia  has  120  yards,  Ont- 
ario, twenty-four,  Quebec,  twenty-two,  British  Columbia, 
twenty-eight,  and  New  Brunswick,  ten,  as  well  as  several 
others  distributed  throughout  the  other  provinces. 

The  type  of  vessels  now  built  in  Canadian  vards,  range 
from  wooden  schooners  of  from  200  to  1000  tons,  to  large 
steel  steamers  of  8,800  tons. 

In  1918  contracts  were  placed  in  Canada  for  1 12  vessels, 
with  a  tonage  of  about  450,000,  and  it  is  an  assured  fact  that 
with  the  present  revival  of  the  industry,  that  shipbuilding 
will  now  be  n  ncnnancnt  (MitTpv'se  for  the  Dominion  and 
is  sure  to  rank  high  among  its  leading  industries  in  the  very 
near  future. 
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FISHERIES 


T-  xi—  *:«,o  rannda  was  first  discovered  the  fishing 
•  J^rTb^stZ^Vo^nmin  now  it  can  be  truthfully 
^^jihL  Canada  tas  the  most  extensive  fisheries  in  the 

l:^t1;;arr:!:o^rurn^""tiKitTrn,t?cies  o,  the 

finest  food  fishes  extensively  carried  on  both  on  the 

Deep-sea  fish  ng  is  ^\^;^^"^'\^'^_  ^^a  fish  include   such 
Atlnntic  and  Pacific  coasts.       L>eep-sea  n s  i   mv.iu 
Atlantic  anu  r  ^  .      pollock  and  halibut.      This 

f^'?'^\  hw'      irried  on  bv  me        of  vessels  varying 

'^^^Smaller  boats  with  crews  of  four  to  seven  men  are  used 
•  .Woas  al  fi  hing.  Different  methods  are  employed  W 
m  the  coastal  nsmng.  Gill-nets  are  most  com- 

dock,  pollock,  halibut  hern,jg  retfcomme  ci'al S*: 
''""^te^Tel.'llTer  fi  h°er  '  of  Canl  are  found  along 
,be  EasMrn  shores     Large  quantities  of  oysters  are  also 

'°""tmoig1h;Ko"rnces,  British  Columbia  comes  first  m 
th;  fishing  industry,  Nova  Scotia  second,  and  New  Bruns- 
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Salmon  Fishing  at  Moutk  «r  c-  n. 

8  ■!   mouth  of  Fraier  River,  B.C 
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Bringing   in   a   Valuable  Catch 
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Largest 


Halibut  Ever  Caught  in  Canadian  Water..     Weight  675  lb.. 
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Harpooning   a   Whale   off  the   Pacific  Coa.t 
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wick  third,  then  conies  Quebec.  Ontario.  Manitoba.  Prince 
ICdward  Island,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Yukon,  each  m 

ihc  order  nanied.  .        ,        •. 

The  motor-boat  is  now  being  employed  quite  exten- 
sively in  our  fishing  industry.  It  is  much  speedier  than  the 
,,ld  sail-boats,  and  others  used,  thus  getting  to  the  fishmg 
..rounds  and  back  again  much  (luicker  enabling  their  oper- 
ations to  cover  a  greater  area  in  the  same  length  of  time.  In 
1918  over  30.000  motor-boats  were  being  used  for  this  pur- 
nose'  and  about  75.000  men  were  engaged  m  the  industry 
hroughout  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion. 

Salmon  fishing  ranks  first,  the  annual  catch  being  valued 
nt  «fti0  882  431  The  extensive  salmon  fishing  grounds  are 
?ound  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  large  ^yell  equipped  steam- 
Ir^  and  vessels  are  cmploved  in  .the  industry.  Like  he 
\tlantic  deep-sea  fishing" salmon  is  caught  by  the  "trawling 
method."  the  hook  and  line  being  used    .        ^        ,  , 

Next  to  salmon,  the  lobster  catch  is  in  order  the  annual 
value  being  $5,508,054,  all  of  which  come  from  off  the  Atlan- 

'""  'l?erring  is  next  in  order,  with  an  annual  catch  valued  at 

$3,050,421,   most   of   which   come   from   the    Pacific   coast 

(\  cVi  ones 

In  the  following  table  the  relative  value  of  the  average 

vearlv  catch  of  the  different  species  is  shown. 

Cwt.  Value. 

c^,„,on  1,239,000        $10,882,000 

?i;\^" 480.000  5,508,000 

^a • .  •     2,026,000  5,450,000 

Her  rine •  •  ■  •     1 .750,000  3,050,000 

S^Hbut    ••••        142,800  2,260,000 

Sddock ....        582,000  1.780,000 

^^'^^''''^   315  500  1,450,000 

Sardines    lic'mn  1  135  000 

Whitefish    ^S'SSS  oicnm 

AT^ckerel  160,000  925,000 

Smelts 65,000  870,000 

S 385.000  845,000 

Sr^^t  ....         88.000  740,000 

p[ke     ....  73,000  404,000 

p'lWk 140,000  300,000 

S>"terV.V.V.V 19,000  147,000 
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In  connection  with  the  fisheries,  Canada  has  692  canner- 
ies in  operation  which  employ  an  additional  24,000  men.  601 
of  these  are  lobster  canneries  located  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
77  are  salmon  canneries  situated  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  remaining  fourteen  are  used  in  canning  the  other 
fish,  such  as:  sardines,  herring,  haddock,  mackerel  and 
clams,  the  latter  of  which  the  annual  output  is  valued  at 

$150,000.  ,  .     .  , 

These  canneries  are  all  inspected  at  certam  mtervals 
by  government  inspectors  who  have  supervision  over  the 
general  sanitary  conditions  of  the  canneries,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fish  used  for  canning  purposes. 
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MAPLE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Anyone  who  has  visited  the  great  forests  of  Eastern 
Canada  in  the  Autumn  and  has  seen  them  in  full  dress  with 
their  red  and  golden  leaves,  will  know  and  understand  why 
Canada  is  called  "the  country  of  the  Maple  Tree." 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  to  the  children,  and 
the  grown-ups  for  that  matter,  than  a  trip  to  the  "sugar 
bush"  in  the  early  Spring.  As  soon  as  the  sun  pops  o: 
from  behind  the  clouds  in  the  .early  Spring  that  cause^ 
the  days  to  be  warm  and  the  nights  to  be  cool,  the  sugar 
harvest  is  on,  and  great  excitement  prevails  throughout 
the  "bush"  for  the  next  six  weeks. 

Sugar  making  from  the  maple  trees  has  been  carried  on 
in  Canada  since  1685.  At  this  time  Dr.  Michel  Sarrazin  came 
to  Canada  from.  France,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  honor  of 
creating  this  industry,  was  given.  He  was  a  distinguished 
scientist,  and  on  finding  the  great  maple  trees  here,  he  began 
at  once  to  study  this  curious  product  of  the  maple  tree,  an- 
alyzing and  boiling  it,  and  later  sending  some  of  its  sugar 
back  to  France. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  181C  that  any  interest  was 
taken  in  developing  the  industry.  Since  then  it  has  increas- 
ed continuously  until  now  many  large  "sugar  bushes"  are 
in  operation,  and  thousands  of  pounds  of  sugar  are  made 
every  year  for  the  home  markets  as  well  as  those  abroad. 

Tapping.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  tree  is  tap- 
ped by  boring  a  small  hole  in  the  trunk,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  tree.  This  hole  is  made  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep.  In  this  is  placed  an  iron  or  wooden  spile,  contain- 
ing a  hook  which  is  used  to  attach  the  bucket  to  catch  the 
sap  running  out  of  the  tree. 

A  cold  northwest  wind,  with  frosty  nights  and  sunny 
days  in  alternation,  such  as  we  usually  have  in  March,  tends 
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to  Start  the  flow  of  sap  which  is  more  abundant  during  the 
day  than  the  night.  A  thawing  night  will  increase  the  flow, 
but  on  the  approach  of  a  storm  or  during  a  southwest  wind 
the  flow  practically  ceases. 

During  the  season  which  lasts  usually  about  six  weeks, 
the  average  tree  will  produce  about  twenty  gallons  of  sap. 

Sugaring  Off.  The  sap  is  collected  from  the  buckets 
and  cariied  to  the  evaporators  in  the  sugar  house  which  has 
been  built  especially  for  this  purpose.  The  evaporating 
apparatus  is  constructed  so  that  the  sap  flows  in  one  end  and 
when  boiled  down  to  a  certain  point,  the  syrup  flows  out  the 

other. 

It  takes  from  four  to  five  gallons  of  sap  to  make  one 

pound  of  sugar. 
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Evaporator  Used  in  Boiling  Down   Maple  Sap  to  Syrup  and  Sugar 
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A  M.ple  Sugar  Party  .t  Wooaiand..  Que. 
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OUTLINE  STUDY  FOR  INDUSTRIES 


I.  HUtory: 

(a)  First  Established. 

(b)  Early  Development. 

(c)  Present  Expansion. 

II.  Kindt: 

(a)  MinniR. 

(b)  Lumbcnng. 

(c)  Fisheries,  etc. 

III.  Production: 

(a)  Province. 

(h)  Dominion. 

(c)  Rank  in  World 

Supply 


IV.    Com.  Importance: 

(a)  Domestic, 
^b)  iMtreign. 

V.  By-Pfo^"*^*'" 

VI.  Transportation: 

(a)  Rail, 
(c)  Water. 

VII.  Market   : 

(a)  Homt 

(b)  Foreign. 


PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  INDUSTRIES 

H^aoes    minin.    .anW    amon.    the    industries    o. 

^^"tle  the  -st^-^';;- -r^  Columbia  P 

When  ^vas  gold  firs   ^'^^^^/^    i^-fid      located  ' 
Where  are  Canada  s  gnat  St  g        ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^,^^^^ 

In  the  production  of  uhat  t%%o 

lead  the  world  ?  p,„^,,„  jg  coal  found  ? 

l^^*LC:l?:nrJv.ue  of  Canada.  ,,.nera, 

Name  the  ^P«'; '""'j:t/,"e';'  e  .  lobs.cr  fisheries? 
In  what  part  of  Canada  are  the  g  _^^^ 

How  ,nanv  gallons  of  sap  does  it  take 
""""not'doe"  lumbering  rank  among  the   industries   of 
^^""^  ■       .•„    MP  -ent  .nccies  of  trees  found  in  Ca,>ada 
which  is  the  most  nr.portant  for  conn 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  STORY-TELLING 

The  kindergarten  is  really  a  place  in  which  children 
who  are  under  school  age,  learn  to  play  the  proper  games 
as  well  as  laying  the  foundation  of  their  future  school  work. 
The  kindergarten  was  first  devised  by  a  man  named 
Froebel,  in  1837.  Froebel  believed  that  some  trained  per- 
son was  needed  to  help  teach  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  six  vears.  The  kindergarten  has  proven 
itself  to  be  of  great  value  in  developing  child's  play  instincts, 
and  he  learns  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  many  children 
of  his  own  age. 

All  children  love  the  kindergarten,  and  are  always  very 
eager  to  attend  all  the  sessions.  Low  tables  and  small  chairs 
are  used  which  can  be  easily  moved  wherever  necessary. 

The  manv  cupboards  with  their  stores  of  material  of 
different  kinds,  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  pictures  of  some 
of  the  familiar  birds,  flowers,  animals,  children  at  play,  and 
copies  from  some  of  the  world's  greatest  artists,  the  piano 
in  the  corner,  the  sand  table,  the  pots  of  flowers  ,in  the 
windows,  all  become  very  dear  to  the  little  tots  who  always 
look  forward  to  being  among  these  surroundings  with  the 
greatest  delight.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  frequently  used 
as  models  for  their  lessons  in  modeling  and  coloring. 

The  program  for  the  kindergarten  is  as  follows: 

The  first  exercise  is  one  of  song,  story-telling  or  conver- 
sation, and  the  little  tots  are  taught  to  bring  their  little 
chairs  themselves  and  place  them  .in  a  circle  around  the 
teacher.  Children  are  trained  to  tell  their  experiences  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  the  day  is  the  one 
when  they  sit  and  talk.  Next,  they  choose  the  songs  they 
like  to  sing. 

Next  follows  a  period  of  play  and  the  favorite  kinder- 
garten game  is  merry-go-round,  when  the  children  form 
themselves  in  two  circles  and  dance  around  and  arcund 
keeping  time  to  the  music  which  the  teacher  plays  upon  the 
piano. 
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Cutting  and  pasting  is  about  the  first  lesson  the  child 
learns.  Making  doll  furniture  and  weaving  strips  of  color 
paper  teaches  the  little  tots  to  work  deftly  and  accurately. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  that  of  association  with 
others  of  his  own  age,  where  he  can  be  an  ii,  .ividual  among 
equals.  The  best  in  a  small  child  can  often  be  drawn  out  onlv 
by  comparison,  one  child  with  another,  and  desire  to  be 
among  the  best  at  any  game  or  lesson  is  his  greatest  ambi- 
tion. 

Selfishness,  which  is  hard  to  avoid  in  the  house,  has  no 
place  in  the  kindergarten,  for  who;,  a  child  transgresses  once 
he  will  be  neglected  by  his  play  mates  until  he  plays  fair. 

Children  are  growing  so  rapidly  between  the  ages  of 

three  and  six  that  it  is  most  inM)ossible  for  them  to  keep 

still  for  a  moment  and  that  is  why  so  many  games  used  in 

*he  kindergarten  are  of  running,  skipping,  and  dancing  vari- 

n-,  and  not  only  do  they  provide  the  right  kind  of  exercise 

:  they  train  the  children  to  interjiet  music  and  in  many 

t  the  games  they  are  taught  to  do  what  the  piano  tells  them 

1  do. 

Other  games  are  the  ones  that  teach  them  to  do  as 
father  does,  or  mother  does,  as  the  farmer  does  when  he 
sows  his  seed,  as  the  blacksmith  does  when  he  shoes  a  horse, 
all  of  which  teaches  the  children  a  little  of  the  efforts  which 
must  be  expended  in  any  position  in  life. 

Games  which  demand  strength,  quickness  of  thought 
and  skill  are  as  necessary  as  the  others,  and  the  children 
would  miss  such  games  as:  Drop  the  Handkerchief,  Dodge 
the  Ball,  etc..  after  once  learning  the  great  joy  received  from 
them,  all  of  these  have  their  purpose  in  the  training  of  the 
child's  senses. 

The  children  now  would  enjoy  the  coloured  wooden 
beads,  which  come  in  two  sizes,  one  inch  and  two  inches  in 
diameter.  A  box  of  these  with  shoe  strings  to  string  them 
will  be  a  source  of  great  amusement  in  the  home  kinder- 
garten, and  from  them  the  child  first  learns  the  different 
shapes  and  soon  begins  to  classify  the  things  around  him 
according  to  shape.  Then  too,  they  will  naturally  begin  to 
count  by  stringing  first  two  red  beads,  then  two 'blue  ones, 
etc. 
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Next  will  come  a  box  of  pegs,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of 
differentcolors  with  a  board  to  fit  the  pegs  in  Also  blocks 
of  nood  of  uniform  size  and  shapes  pamted  different  colors, 
or  combinations  of  colors  on  each  side,  from  which  many 
pretty  designs  are  made.  .      ,     ui    • 

The--^.^  games,  which  are  really  play,  are  invaluable  in 
teaching  a  child  accuracy  and  independence. 

A  small  blunt  pair  of  scissors  is  a  necessity  and  plenty 
of  paper  of  different  colors.  From  these  many  patterns  and 
designs  may  be  made  by  first  drawin-  them,  coloring  and 
cutting  them  out.  ,  , .    , 

Paste  helps  a  great  deal  in  the  advanced  kindergarten 
lessons,  cutting  out  furniture  for  the  doll's  house,  covering 
it  with  wall  pav-r,  for  upholstering,  and  pastmg  or  glueing 
them  into  shape  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
kindergarten  work.  ,    ,       .  -.u 

Weaving  pretty  colored  papers  and  darning  w»th  a 
blunt  needle  using  pretty  colored  yarr  are  also  a  part  of  the 
work  the  little  tots  just  enjoy. 

Stencil  cards  are  very  inexpensive,  some  are  made  to 
stitch  the  out-line  with  colored  thread,  others  are  to  be 
drawn  with  a  pencil,  and  still  others  are  for  painting.  A  box 
of  water-colors  follows  the  crayons  for  coloring. 

Modeling  with  Plasticene  is  advanced  kindergarten 
work  and  mothers  must  have  a  little  knowledge  of  the  work 
to  teach  it.  The  "What  and  How"  instruction  book  will  help 
with  modeling  and  card-board  cutting. 

The  sand  table  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
kindergarten  equipment,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  provide 
in  the  house. 

Children  must  alwavs  be  made  to  put  away  in  a  cup- 
board or  box  provided  for  the  purpose  each  article  as  they 
finish  using  it.  This  teaches  the  little  tots  to  be  orderly  and 
in  the  present  day  way  of  living  where  rooms  are  often 
small  and  few,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  children  be 
taught  to  be  orderly. 

Play  is  a  big  part  of  the  kindergarten,  sometimes  noisy, 
rumping  plav,  and  at  other  times  quiet  play.  The  children 
should  be  allowed  to  use  their  own  ideas  as  far  as  this  seems 
feasible,  but  when  they  have  grown  tired  a  suggestion  from 
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Mother  introducing  a  new  idea  will  start  things  afresh  and 
keep  the  little  ones  busy  and  interested  for  a  much  longer 
period. 

A  child  always  does  better  at  work  or  play  when  he  has 
companionship  and  this  companionship  should  always  be 
provided  some  how. 

Music,  too,  has  its  place  in  the  kindergarten.  Children 
should  learn  to  march  to  music  which  is  muscle  developing 
exercises,  and  teaches  them  to  keep  time  with  the  music. 

The  Nursery  Rhymes  should  be  taught  where  it  is  possi- 
ble to  a  simple  little'  air  on  the  piano.  Simple  little  songs 
taught  and  sung  as  a  part  '<f  the  day's  program  is  another 
part  of  the  work  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  child's  fu- 
ture work. 

Now  we  reach  the  one  great  department  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Storytelling.  For  the  youngest  child  stories  should 
be  told.  Stories  with  some  practical  ideas  should  be  selected 
according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  an  idea  which  the  little 
mind  will  ponder  and  think  about.  The  stories  of  how  ani- 
mals live,  what  they  do,  etc.  Stories  of  little  children  good 
and  bad  with  a  lesson  contained  in  it  clearly  defined.  Nurs- 
ery Rhymes  of  course  come  first  and  should  be  ♦  'Id  over 
and  over. 

The  following  department  of  Storytelling  will  be  found 
very  useful  to  the  very  young  as  well  as  the  more  matured 
child.  In  each  of  these  stories  will  be  found  a  great  moral. 
These  have  all  been  carefi  ''\'  selected  for  this  express  pur- 
pose, and  many  of  them  can  oe  read  over  and  over,  and  each 
time  they  are  read  the  child  will  grasp  a  new  and  valuable 
idea. 
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TRICKY  MR.  FOX 

Way  down  near  the  swamp  kind  old  Mr.  Pokey  Heron  lived  all 
by  himself.  He  was  dearly  loved  by  all  the  wild  wood  folks,  even 
by  Rusty  Fox,  who  was  very  proud  of  being  a  friend  of  Mr.  Herons. 
But  at  the  same  time  Rusty  Fox  was  planning  to  play  a  big  joke 
on  poor  old  Pokey  Heron.  „        .  . 

One  bright  morning  Rusty  started  out  on  a  stroll  and  stopped 
oi  his  way  around  to  invite  Pokey  to  have  dinner  with  him  that 
night,  in  his  new  home  under  the  big  stone  in  Farmer  Johnsons 
sunnv  west  meadow.  .  .    n  j  j 

Pokey  was  very  pleased  to  receive  the  invitation,  and  all  dressed 
in  his  new  suit  of  clothes,  he  arrived  at  the  front  door  of  Rusty's 
home  right  on  time,  and  was  cordially  invited  to  enter.  In  a  litt  c 
while  dinner  was  ready  and  all  the  folks  were  seated  at  the  table 
but  to  Mr.  Heron's  great  surprise  the  tricky  fox  had  nothmg  to 
cat  but  soup,  and  this  he  put  in  such  a  shallow  dish  Mr.  Heron  could 
not  eat  it  at  all.  Rustv,  however,  enjoyed  his  meal  very  r.iuch  and 
kept  saving,  "Isn't  this'  fine  soup?  Do  have  some  more,"  but  poor 
Mr.  Heron  could  only  say,  "No  thank  you,  I  have  had  plenty." 

Before  leaving  for  home  tlie  heron  invited  the  fox  to  come  and 
have  dinner  the  next  dav  with  him.  By  the  next  day  the  fox  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  big  joke  he  had  played  on  his  friend,  but 
tlie  heron  had  not  forgotten  it  and  was  detenninef^.  to  teach  the 
fox  a  good  lesson. 

The  next  day  the  fox  arrived  at  the  heron's  home  right  on  tune 
and  was  invited  into  the  dining-room  where  he  found  the  table  all 
set  and  at  his  place  was  a  nice  jar  of  chicken  soup,  just  what  every 
fox  likes. 

Poor  Rusty  Fox  was  very  hungry  r  1  the  chicken  soup  smelled 
very  good  to  him,  so  he  at  once  tried  to  reach  the  soup  which  was  in 
a  jar  with  a  very  long  neck,  but  try  as  he  would  he  could  not  get  a 
^ingle  taste,  and  oh  how  hungry  he  was,  but  the  long  neck  on  the  jar 
kept  him  from  getting  the  soup,  but  Mr.  Heron  said  nothing,  but 
just  enjoved  his  own  dinner  very  much. 

It  was  soon  time  to  go  home,  and  while  Mr.  Fox  was  walking 
•ilong  the  road  all  alone,  he  was  doing  a  lot  of  thinking,  and  finally 
decided  that  a  joke  was  not  so  nice  after  all,  and  said  to  himself 
that  he  would  never  play  another  joke  on  anyone  again. 

A  WISE  LITTLE  HEN 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  red  hen  lived  all  by  herself  in  a  tiny 
house  close  by  a  large  wood.  Far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
of  the  wood,  lived  a  young  fox  and  bis  old  grandmother.  For  many 
days  the  young  fox  had  watched  the  little  red  hen  and  had  patiently 
waited  for  a  chance  to  catch  her,  for  as  you  know,  foxes  are  very 
found  of  chicken  pot  pie. 
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The  Httle  Red  Hen  was  very  wise  and  was  ahvaj's  careful  to 
close  and  lock  her  door  every  time  slic  went  in  and  out  of  her  house. 
But  one  day  she  happened  to  forget  to  lock  her  door  when  she 
went  out  to  get  her  dinner,  and  when  she  returned  home  she  found 
sly  Mr.  Fox  hiding  in  her  kitchen  behind  the  door. 

Poor  little  Red  Hen.  In  a  twinkling  Mr.  Fox  had  her  tied  up 
in  a  bag  and  swinging  it  over  his  shoulder,  he  starte<l  for  home  as 
fast  as  he  could  go.  The  hen  made  a  bigger  load  than  the  fox  had 
counted  on,  and  before  going  very  far  he  began  to  grow  tired 
carrying  his  heavy  load.  Pretty  soon  he  had  to  sit  down  to  rest 
and  fell  fast  asleep.  The  little  hen  was  not  asleep  though,  and  now 
she  saw  her  chance  to  escape.  Taking  her  scissors  from  lier  pocket, 
she  quickly  and  quietly  cut  a  hole  in  the  bag  and  stepped  out  upon 
the  ground.  She  then  put  a  big  stone  in  the  bag  and  sewed  up  the 
hole,  and  then  started  for  home  as  fast  as  she  could  go. 

When  Mr.  Fox  awoke  he  got  up  and  went  happily  on  his  way 
thinking  what  a  fine  dinner  he  would  have  as  soon  as  he  got  home. 
But  my,  what  a  dissappointed  fox,  and  what  a  cross  granny  there 
was  when  they  found  that  it  was  only  a  big  stone  and  not  the  little 
Red  Hen  that  he  had  been  carrying  in  the  bag  through  those  long 
woods  that  made  him  so  tired,  and  to  this  day  he  does  not  know  how 
the  little  Red  Hen  came  to  out-wit  a  clever  fox  like  himself. 

A  GREEDY  WOLF 

Many,  many  years  ago,  an  old  mother  pig  died  leaving  her  three 
sons  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  find  a  fortune  for  themselves. 

They  all  started  together,  and  the  first  little  pig  found  a  straw 
stack  in  the  meadow  and  took  enough  straw  to  make  a  house  for 
himself.  A  little  further  along  there  was  a  big  wood  pile  and  from 
this  the  second  little  pig  took  enough  wood  to  build  a  house  for  him- 
self. The  third  little  pig  went  on  and  on  but  could  find  nothing 
strong  enough  to  build  his  house  with.  But  he  kept  going,  and 
finally  came  to  a  big  brick  yard  where  he  found  enough  brick  to 
make  himself  a  house. 

In  back  of  the  little  pig's  old  home  there  lived  an  old  gray 
wolf,  his  home  was  in  the  big  forest  and  ever  since  the  mother  pig 
had  died  this  old  gray  wolf  had  been  looking  for  the  little  pigs. 
One  bright  day  he  started  out  in  another  direction  to  see  if  he  could 
find  them,  and  sure  enough  he  came  to  the  straw  house  that  the  first 
little  pig  had  built  for  himself.  On  going  up  to  the  door,  the  old  wolf 
called  out,  "Little  pig;  little  pig;  let  me  in,"  and  the  little  pig  said, 
not  by  the  hair  of  my  chiny  chin,  chin,"  then  the  wolf  getting  angry 
said,  "then  I'll  huff  and  I'll  puff  and  I'll  blow  your  house  in."  So  he 
huffed,  and  he  puffed  and  he  blew  the  house  in,  and  ate  the  poor 
little  pig  all  up. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  eating  up  this  little  pig,  the  hungry 
old  gray  wolf  went  further  and  soon  found  the  wooden  house  that 
the  second  little  pig  had  built  for  himself.  Going  up  to  this  little 
pig's  door,  the  old  wolf  again  said,  "Little  pig;  little  pig;  let  me  in." 
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and  the  little  pie  replied,  "not  by  the  hair  on  my  chiny.  chin,  chin." 
fuu  the  wolf  said,  "then  I'll  huff  and  I'll  puff  and  Til  blow  your 
house  in."  So  he  huffed  and  he  puffed  and  he  blew  the  house  in,  and 
ate  this  little  pig  all  up.  ,      .        . 

Yet  he  wasn't  satisfied,  and  going  a  httle  further  he  came  to 
where  the  third  little  pig  had  built  for  himself  a  mce  httle  br  clc 
Luse  Going  ti  to  the  door  quickly  he  said.  "Little  pig;  httle  p.g: 
let  me  in."  and  the  little  pig.said.  "Not  by  the  ^,-'^4"  "J^  .J'S  and 
chin."  and  the  old  wolf  getting  angry  again  said,  ^hen  1 11  huff  and 
I'll  Duff  and  I'll  blow  your  home  in."  So  he  huffed  and  he  pufTtd. 
and  he  huffed  and  he  puffed,  but  he  couldn't  blow  this  httle  pigs 
house  in,  as  it  was  so  nicely  made  of  brick. 

Then  the  wolf  tried  to  coax  the  little  pig  to  come  outside,  but 
the  1  tie  pig  was  too  wise  and  only  laughed  at  him.  Finally  the 
greed  old  wolf  got  tired  of  waiting  and  cHmbed  up  on  the  roof  and 
went  down  the  chimney,  but  the  little  pig  was  al  ready  for  tV  ^ 
having  a  roaring  hot  fire  in  the  fire-place,  and  a  big  kettle  of  boib 
water  hunc  over  the  hot  fire.  The  wolf  soon  dropped  roni  - 
chimney  right  nto  the  boiling  kettle  of  water  and  the  l.tt  e  ig 
urped\i,'uickly  and  put  the  cover  on  the  kettle.  NVhen  the  old 
wolf  was  well  cooked,  this  wise  little  pig  ate  him  all  up. 

A  SELFISH  OLD  WOMAN 

Once  upon  a  time  a  hungry  old  beggar  came  to  a  tiny  white 
cottage  vvhTre  a  little  old  woman  was  baking  cakes  in  the  ashes  on 
the  hearth  The  beggar,  being  very  hungry,  asked  the  little  old 
wcmi^n  fora  Jake,  bift'sh.  hou^ht  they  were  too  good  to  give  away 
ind  would  make  a  smallc.  jnc  for  him.  So  she  took  a  sm.ill  piece 
of  douga^d  rolled  it  flat  and  put  it  in  the  oven  but  when  ,t  was 
rtked  U  looked  as  large  as  the  others.  She  then  took  a  smaller 
pfeceol  dough,  but  when  this  was  done,  it  too  was  to  large  to  give 
Svay.  So  aga  n  rhe  took  a  tiny  litttlc  scrap  o  dough  and  rolled 
and  baked  it  an.l  even  that  she  could  not  part  with,  so  she  told  the 
beeear  that  her  cakes  were  to  large  to  give  away. 

This  made  the  poor  hungry  old  beggar  Y^X  ^"f  >''/"f„  ^flt-w'a 
this  selfish  old  woman  into  the  chimney,  and  out  of  the  top  flt\\  a 
woodpecker  with  red  cap.  black  feathers  and  white  breast.  Now 
This  Uttfebir  J  keeps  pecking  all  day.  and  all  the  time,  trying  to  find 
food. 

DANNEY  WOODCHUCK 

Fat  Dannev  Woodchuck  was  almost  ready  to  go  to  ^ed  for  the 
whole  loig  winter.     Lying  lazily  in  the  sun.  outside  one  of  the  doors 
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chucks,  but  Danney  was  such  a  fat  slick  little  fellow,  and  Dusty  was 
such  a  hungry,  mad  old  fox  that  he  just  thought  he  would  make  a 
dinner  of  Danney. 

So  lying  down  on  the  ground  and  scarcely  drawing  a  breath,  the 
sly  old  fox  waited  until  Danney  was  sound  asleep,  then  crawled 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  he  almost  reached  Danney's  door.  Just 
then  he  stepped  on  a  dry  leaf  which  crackled  and  woke  up  Danney, 
who  hardly  waiting  to  open  his  eyes,  jumped  straight  into  the  door 
of  hts  house. 

Tin's  made  the  hungry  old  fox  angrier  than  ever,  and  instead  of 
gomg  away,  he  just  thought  he  would  get  that  nice  fat  woodchuck 
anyway,  so  he  started  to  dig  Danney  out.  As  soon  as  Danney  saw 
what  the  old  fox  was  doing,  he  began  to  dig  himself,  and  you  know 
Danney  is  a  great  digger  when  he  wants  to  be.  Dusty  never  worked 
so  hard  in  his  life,  the  harder  he  would  dig,  the  faster  Danney  would 
dig  sending  the  dirt  out  the  hole  into  Dusty's  eyes  and  ears  and 
mouth.  At  last  after  being  half  blinded  with  dirt,  and  so  tired  he 
could  scarcely  move,  and  hungrier  than  ever,  poor  old  Dusty  Fox 
crept  away  toward  home  while  fat,  happy  Dannv  Woodchuck,  chuck- 
led to  himself  as  he  watched  the  fox  from  his  back  door. 

THE  HUNGRY  LITTLE  CHICKADEE 

Whatever  shall  we  do  sighed  poor  little  Chickadee.  I'm  so 
hungry  and  everything  is  all  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  Indeed 
everything  was  covered  with  ice  for  all  day  vesterday  and  all  last 
night  it  had  rained  and  frozen  until  every  li'ttfe  seed  and  berry  was 
coated  with  thick,  hard  ice. 

"It  is  no  use  for  us  to  try  to  get  anything  to  cat,  as  our  bills  are 
not  strong  enough  to  break  the  ice,  and  we  will  si  rely  starve  "  said 
the  little  Chickadees.  ''Poor  little  birds.  Follow  me',"  sang  out  a 
cheery  voice  from  a  pojt  nearby,  "follow  me,  I'll  show  vou  where 
there  is  something  to  cat." 

This  was  Tomi.i>  Tit  talking,  and  the  Chickadees  thought  it  was 
useless  to  follow  him,  but  as  it  would  do  no  harm  they  decided  to 
follow  him,  and  spreading  their  chilled  little  wings  they  flew  after 
him  across  the  big  park  and  up  close  to  a  little  house  which  stood 
at  the  very  end  of  a  long  lane.  It  was  too  close  to  the  house  to  suit  the 
Chickadees,  but  just  outside  the  window  was  a  dish,  filled  with  nice 
crumbs,  httle  pieces  of  fat  and  some  cracked  corn.  My  what  a 
If'*  wJ  ,*  '°*  °^  ^""?ry  ''"tie  birds.  Somebody  had  been  very 
thoughtful  to  set  this  dish  out  here  where  the  hungry  little  birds 

hTJjli  lirt'l,  """,:?"^  ?/'  "f'l'^'y-  ^^*"  '^^  ""le  Chickadees 
III  ilu  f  they  could  hold  and  they  were  feeling  warm  and  happv. 
they  looked  around  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  been  so  kind  to  them 
and  just  inside  the  window  curtains  were  two  bi^  bright  eyes  and  the 
happy  little  face,  of  Bobby,  for  Bobby  had  already  lelrnedtha'  he 
surest  way  of  being  happy  was  lo  make  some  one  else  happy,  even  it 
were  only  a  couple  half  frozen  hungry  Httle  Chickadees. 
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THE  DISCI »NTEN TED  FLOWER 


"Please  Prettv  Robin."  -rief)  '  tin  voce  from  thr  road  side,  to  a 
robin  who  was  fl'ying  happily  abuut  ".  ine  warm  >prmg  si.nshme. 
"Oh  !  please  little  Robin,  will  you  help  mc  r  1  '^e  robin  heard  the  tiny 
voice  and  flew  quickly  to  the  fjroiuul  to  see  a  hat  th-  trouble  was  ail 
about,  and  what  do  you  tlunk,  he  tound  l.u  .  httle  yellow  '  'tterci.p 
who  was  sobbinR  and  crying  as  though  her  h.art  were  »"-oke„  \\  h 
what  !S  the  matter,  what  are  you  crying  about  -     asked  the  Itttlt 

^'^  '"I  want  a  frill  to  wear  aroun.l  my  iicck  like  the  daisies  have"  sai.l 
the  little  vellow  Initttercup.  and  no  on.-  will  gi^  •■  m^  one.  My  <lress  is 
just  phin',  dull  vellow.  and  Oh.  how  I  do  love  w    Ue 

•Ton  foolish  Httle  flower."  lauf^hed  the  little  i  .bin.  "W  hat  Nvould 
you.  a  Buttercup,  do  with  a  Daisy',  collar?  Don't  you  know  tha 
Daisies  and  Buttercups  cannot  dress  alike,  anymore  than  T  ^n^"  ^ir^d 
Violets  could?  You  should  be  content  to  knuw  that  God  uished  for 
a  Buttercup  right  here  where  you  are  growing,  so  you  must  be  sat- 
isfied the  same  as  all  the  rest  of  us  have  to" 

LITTLE  GRAYFURS 

All  the  little  Mouse  cousins  were  going  to  have  a  j.icnic.  Blackie. 
Brownie.  Snowwhite.  and  Ring  Fail,  they  all  were  gomg  to  be  there. 
Grandmother  Grayfur  was  also  going  with  them,  to  see  that  no  harm 
came  to  them. 

So  with  their  lunches  all  neatly  packed  in  baskets  they  went  down 
across  the  corn  stubbles,  to  the  meadow  beside  the  brook.  My  what 
happy  children  they  all  were. 

Thev  soon  found  a  nice  shadv  place  and  Gram  aiother  Gravfur 
told  them  to  run  on  and  play  about  for  awhile  and  she  would  sit 
down  and  knit  until  it  was  time  to  have  lunch. 

Blackie  and  Brownie  were  the  two  eldest  of  tl 
course  they  started  oiT  together,  and  soon  were  qu-, 
the  rest  of  the  mice.   All  at  once  Blackie  started  t 
thing  white  which  was  rest  -rr  on  so^e  hay  i-  ^ 
ejrg fit's  a  hen's  egg ;"  cried  iii  .  kie  :."tny.  what 
"Will  we  cat  it  now?"  asked  Brownie.    "I  think  v 
Blackie,  "as  we  could  never  carry  it  all  the    •  ay 
the  little  mice  saw  some  one  c   ming  along  the  pat 
other  than  Mr.  Fox 

"Quick,  let's  run."  said  Brownie     "And  leave 
Blackie.  "no  indeed.    I  will  lie  on  my  back  and 
.,tomach  with  my  feet  and  you  cat -h  hold  ot  n 
along." 

It  was  not  long  before  Blackie  had  the  eg^       fes' 
stomach,  and  Hrownie  taking  him  b.    liic  tail,  away  mey 
rough  and  stonev  field.     Poor  little  Blackie  was  gettint 
bruised  and  by  the  time  they  got  back     ^  where  Grandi 
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A  BAD  QUARREL 

Mother  Ciat  li.  '1  just  come  home  from  town  ami  siie  w . 
iixg  '  "tie  Vanny  of  '.    lat  •-he  had  seen  on  her  way.  f  co'ir 

Mi         >ai,  "it  wui  ijuitc  late  when  I  had  finishcl  my  .si.opj; 
the  ti     •  I  real 'led  rhr  river  it  was  bnVlit  m      i-lip'it. 
s'^-ppcf,  on  t->  a   f.illi  n  tree,  which  sei  veti  as  a  ioot        li 
h«  ard  some  <  ne  >,iy  very  crossly,  "Get  out  of  my  wa'.      "\        ^"t 
of  my  way,"  .    mr  the  an    .er.      And  what  do  you  tii  tt 

in  the  middle       t;  -  hr   ig.        st  where  the  river  was  tlu: 
two  '    ats,  and  if     her  w^         back  up  to  let  tlie  otl    r  p. 
the  oridsje  -".as  not  wide        jugh  for  two  to  pasi      '^     v, 
stood  !     .wiuif  nngner  every  minute  until  at  last  th 

1         !>uttc    and  they  pushed  each  otlier  for  soni 
push  vi  e    ther  out  of  t!:e  v.av.    Fina!lv,  a 
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the  deep  river  below. 
t  wa.    to  see  what  happened  next  .  lother  Goat,  as 

'"  ine,  but  I  tliink  that  tumble  i.'Uo  the  cul.'  water 
;)er  an<l  it  will  be  a  long  time  bc^  re  those  t\v.    ijoats 
U  again,  from  the  (.  xpericnce  th'  v  had." 
"You  See  li.ile  daughter,"  said  Mother  Coz^. 
gain  in  fighting." 

A  PANSY'S  MESSAC 
"I  think,"  «;a-..l  tls  beautiful  red  Rose 
top  of  the  hig'  fence,  and  could  see  all  over  the  flo  -er  garden,  "I 
think  there  is  no  flower  as  lovely  as  me."  The  white  !<osc,  leaning 
against  her  trellis  nodded  her  head,  saying,  "I  think  s..,  lOO.  We  are 
beautiful,  and  we  are  so  fragrant  that  ieverv  one  must  lo'  e  us  best  of 
all." 

Just  then  two  ladies  came  into  the  garu;  n.  They  were  gathering 
flowers  to  take  to  a  poor  s'ck  little  boy,  wi  >  had  '  dlen  from  a  tree 
and  might  never  be  able  to  walk  as'ain. 

"Let  us  gather  some  roses,"  said  one  lac'v,  "ihev  are  so  fragrant." 
"I  am  sure  the  sick  li  le  boy  will  I  ve  theru,"  'i '  _.  course  made 
the  roses  feel  good.  I  iit  just  'en  the  older  lady  >.  wered,  "yes,  the 
roses  are  fragrant,  but  oh.  let  us  send  him  pmisies.  the  dear  he.irts 
case,  they  carry  thoughts  and  a  message  of  courage  and  hope.  They 
may  not  be  so  beautiful,  but  they  are  far  more  lovel-  ," 

After  gathering  a  few  of  the  lovely  pansies,  the  ladie^  passed 
on,  and  the  roses  drooped  their  heads  in  shame. 
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One  Saturday  in  the  early  Fall.  James  and  his  httle  sister  Sue, 
"-nt  to  the  woods  to  look  for  nuts.  After  looking  around  for  some 
time  they  were  disappointed  not  to  find  any,  but  just  then  they  saw 
a  bi^  hollow  tree  a  short  distance  from  them,  and  on  gomg  over  to 
look  at  this  funny  old  tree,  they  spied  a  lot  of  nuts  that  had  been 
nicely  stored  in  the  hole  of  the  tree.  James  and  little  Sue  soon  filled 
their  basket  with  the  nuts  and  started  for  home  feeling  very  happy 
thinking  of  all  the  nuts  they  had  found  in  that  old  tree. 

On  arriving  home,  they  ran  into  the  house  and  told  their  mother 
how  they  found  all  these  nice  nuts  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  that  old 
tree.  Mother  looked  very  surprised,  but  the  children  did  not  knovv 
what  she  was  thinking  about,  so  after  James  and  little  Sue  fimshed 
telling  their  storv.  mother  told  them  how  they  must  have  taken  the 
winter's  food  supply  of  a  family  of  squirrels.  She  then  explained 
o  them  how  hard  the  little  squirrels  ^york  to  gather  all  these  nuts 
and  how  nicely  they  pack  them  in  the  hollows  of  trees  so  when  the 
cold  days  come  in  the  winter  and  the  ground  is  all  covered  with  snow 
they  can  go  to  their  store  of  nuts  which  they  have  carefully  put 
awav  for  just  such  a  day. 

Little  Sue  felt  very  bad  to  think  that  she  had  stolen  the  nuts 
from  the  Httle  squirrels,  and  could  not  eat  any  lunch,  but  James  did 
not  seem  to  care  After  a  little  while  little  Sue  was  so  upset  that  she 
could  not  settle  down  to  play  as  she  knew  that  there  was  a  long,  cold 
winter  coming,  and  the  poor  little  squirrels  would  have  nothing  to  eat 
Finally  she  decided  to  take  the  basket  o  nuts  back  where  she  found 
them  so  calling  Rover  to  go  with  her  she  started  back  through  the 
lone  woods  and  soon  found  the  old  hollow  tree  where  she  quickly  put 
t1,#.  nuts  back  in  the  same  place  where  they  came  from,  and,  oh,  how 
happy  she  felt  on  her  way  home,  thinking  that  now  the  little  squirrels 
would  have  lots  to  eat  all  winter  ,^  ^      ^  .    .  , 

When  Sue  got  home  her  mother  told  her  how  proud  she  was  of 
her  kind-hearted  little  girl. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON 

School  was  over  and  the  children  had  gone  over  to  the  pond  to 
skate  and  Aunt  Agnes  had  gone  with  them  so  they  would  be  sure  to 
comc'home  in  time  for  tea.  They  were  all  in  high  spirits  for  ,t  was 
not  very  often  that  they  were  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  White  Bear 

Pond  to  skate.  /.      .u 

My  what  a  fine  time  they  had.  and  promptly  at  half-past  five  they 
had  taken  their  skates  off.  and  were  on  their  way  home.  Ernest  and 
Robert  were  walking  ahead  and  stopped  to  ask  Aunt  Agnes  where 
the  moon  came  from  for  they  had  just  seen  it  peeping  up  over  the 
edge  of  the  hill. 

Aunt  Agnes  spent  all  the  time  on  the  walk  home  telling  them 
about  the  moon. 
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The  moon  you  know  is  much  like  the  earth,  hut  smaller,  and  it 
travels  around  the  earth  every  twenty-four  hours.  That  is  the 
reason  we  see  it  nearly  every  clear  night. 

Is  the  moon  yellow,  or  is  it  on  fire  ?  asked  Ernest. 

It  is  neither,  answered  Aunt  Agnes.  It  is  gray,  light  in  some 
places  and  darker  in  others.  The  reason  it  look's  so  yellow,  is 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  shine  directly  on  the  moon  and  are  reflected 
to  the  earth. 

Oh.  yes.  I  understand  now  said  Ernest,  but  just  then  Robert 
broke  in  on  the  conversation  Can  you  tell  us  .\unt  .\gnes  how  the 
man   got  into  the  moon,  just  look  how  plain  you  can  see  him  now. 

\yell.  I  will  tell  you,  boys,  the  story  hov  there  happens  to  be  a 
man  in  the  moon. 

Once  upon  a  time  many,  many  vears  ago  there  lived  a  wood- 
cutter who  worked  all  day  Sunday.  He  would  take  his  axe  on  Sunday 
the  same  as  any  other  day  and  go  to  the  forest  and  cut  down  trees, 
cut  them  up  in  small  pieces  and  carrv  them  home.  One  Sunday,  on 
his  way  home  he  met  a  man  who  told  him  that  he  should  not  work 
on  Su.iday,  that  it  is  the  Lord's  Day,  and  it  was  wrong  to  work  on  that 
dav.  Sunday  or  Monday,  it  is  the  same  to  me  said  the  wood-cutter, 
and  walked  on.  but  just  before  he  reached  home  he  was  snatched  up 
to  the  moon,  and  there  you  can  see  him  with  his  stick  in  his  hand. 


When  Mary  was  a  little  girl  she  used  to  live  in  a  tent  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario  every  summer.  If  you  i.avc  never  lived  in  a  tent  you 
can't  imagine  what  fun  it  is,  and  if  you  liave  never  learned  to  swim 
in  the  water,  then  you  have  missed  a  great  deal. 

There  were  about  fifteen  children  camping  near  Mary's  tent,  and 
my,  what  a  big  time  they  had  every  summer,  playing  their  games 
and  learning  to  swim  in  the  water  near  by. 

The  game  they  liked  best  to  play,  was  one  called  "I".  Everyone 
would  get  in  a  big  circle  an-I  join  hands,  then  some  one  would 
start  saying  the  alphabet  by  saying  "A",  then  around  the  circle  they 

would  p'n    "Pi"    "C"    "H"    "V"   "X7"   "f"     "ti"    "T"    tu  l 

Muuiu  feo,    I.  ,    V.  ,    u  ,    t  .    1^  ,    (j  „    il  ,    I      The  one  who  was 

unlucky  enough  to  be  "I"  had  to  duck  under  the  water,  and  if  he  did 

not  go  all  the  way  under,  well-       i  should  see  the  rest  of  the  circle 

chase  him  and  duck  him  under       ain  and  again.     But  if  he  ducked 

right,  then  as  soon  as  his  hca       .)bbcd  up  the  person  next  to  him 

would  start  with  "A"  and  then      mc  one  else  would  have  to  duck. 

Suddenly  some  one  would  cry  "everybody  under."  It  was  surely 
great  sport.  Of  course,  everyone  would  get  to  laughing  so  hard  thai 
they'd  get  their  mouths  full  of  water,  and,  my,  what  spluttering  and 
coughing. 

Next  summer,  if  you  get  a  chance,  just  try  this  game,  and  see 
J«»t  what  great  sport  Mary  and  lier  little  friends  had. 
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HOW  FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT  GROW 


It  was  early  spriiis  and  the  children  were  play.ng  under  the 
trees  in^he  old  Orchard^  All  at  once  they  stopped  play.ng  and  began 
Jo   look   at    the   beautiful   blossoms    which    spread    their    fragrance 

""^■"Thev  heard  the  constant  buzz  and  hum  all  about  them  overhead. 

and  raced  home  to  f^nd  out  what  made  all  the  noise. 

Mother  was  busy  at  her  sewing,  but  when  the  children  came 

running  in    she  dropped  it  in  her  lap  and  looked  at  the  eager  httle 
aces     mn  thev  b.^an  asking  questions  about  what  they  saw  and 

heard  in  the  old  Orchard.    "You  know  children,"  said  mother,    that 

notse  you    ea?d  oVerhead  was  the  humming  of  the  insects.     1  here  are 

"hTusands  of  them,  honey-bees,  and  humble-bees,  wasps  and  moths. 

and  flies,  and  their  wings  are  what  make  the  no.se. 

T  km  ^  you  will  wonder  what  the  bees  were  do.ng  there.  Yoi. 
see  they  eed  on  the  nectar  of  the  flowers,  and  gather  .ts  poHen  the 
uoUen  is  that  yellow  powder  you  will  find  on  the  t.p  of  your  nose  .f 
you  stick  your  n<.se  too  deep  into  the  flower  when  you  are  smell.ng 
of  it  The  nectar  they  store^.p  for  ho.iey  and  the  pollen  ,s  used  to 
make  wax  for  their  combs  or  to  feed  the  young  bees. 

All  the  little  insects  are  busy  now  for  the  season  o.    .  )wers  .s 

short  and  they  can  loose  no  time.  ...  ^u     ( 

R,,t    without  knowing  it,  every  insect  is  help.ng  the  growth  ot 

the  fn.'ts^an5tweTsand^h'ereby 'helping  us.  for  wiUiout  the.  help 

\hlre  would  be  no  fruit.   When  an  insect  enters  a  flower  for  its  toou 

to  grow  in  the  flower.  .      ,  .    ,  „„  ».,„ 

My  but  how  interested  the  children  were  .n  this  lesson  on  the 
■  tc  Um  flower>;  and  at  once  went  back  to  the  Old  Orchard  w.th 
;"n"u^;trsraml-sp"ent  h<?"rs  just  watching  the  busy  little  insects 
carrying  pollen  from  one  flower  to  the  other. 

THE  THANKSGIVING  TURKEY 

Once  upon  a  time  a  family  of  turkeys  lived  in  the  barn  yard. 
There  was  a  father  turkey,  a  mother  turkey,  and  three  son-,. 

Now  these  three  young  turkeys  were  very  P'^-^^l^L^'S  sc.t 
and  were  verv  greedy  over  the  corn  which  farmer  Green  had  scat 

"^^t)i;;tv-'?;^Jril^\^ln^th?tkeys.  which  had  by  this  time 
une  ud)        II  ^       »  »„,i.„vs  hid  piten  far  more  than  their  own 
fi^^^rt^'c^n^'frn  haTc'rS^ded  tl?\^ 

where  shrcouWn't  get  any  corn  at  all.  Mrs  Speckle  Hen  grew  very 
Tn^y  and  said.  "Never  mind,  you  will  not  bother  me  after  Thanks- 
giving  Day." 
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This  bothered  the  young  turkeys  very  much,  as  they  didn't  know 
what  Mrs.  Speckle  Hen  meant,  so  when  it  came  time  for  them  to  go 
to  bed  on  their  roost  that  night,  one  of  the  young  turkeys  asked  his 
father,  Mr.  Gobbler,  what  the  old  hen  meant. 

Mr.  Gobbler  told  them  how,  just  before  Thanksgiving  Day  each 
year.  Farmer  Green  killed  all  the  big.  fat,  young  turkeys  and  took 
them  to  the  city  to  sell,  as  nearly  everyone  lik«»d  to  have  turkey  for 
their  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

The  poor  young  turkeys  felt  very  badly,  for  they  knew  it  was 
only  two  days  before  Thanksgiving.  Then  they  wanted  lO  know  why 
Farmer  Green  didn't  kill  old  Mrs.  Speckle  Hen  or  Mrs  Guinea  Men 
Why,  Mr.  Gobbler  Turkey  said,  Mrs.  Speckle  TTcn  is  i  'o  old.  and 
Mrs  Guinea  Hen  is  hiding  her  nest  and  sitting  on  the  eggs,  whef 
Farmer  Green  can't  find  her. 

Oh,  said  the  young  turkeys  both  at  the  same  time,  let  us  follow 
Mrs.  Guinea  Hen  in  the  morning  and  stay  until  after  Thanksgiving, 
and  if  Farmer  Green  cannot  find  her,  why  he  won't  be  able  to  find  us 
either. 

So  the  next  morning  all  the  turkey  family  were  at  breakfast  on 
time,  and  when  Mrs.  Guinea  lien  started  oiT,  the  three  young  turkeys 
followed  her.  On  they  went,  through  the  corn  stubble,  and  over  the 
knoll  and  soon  they  came  to  the  big  woods  where  the  wise  Mrs. 
Guinea  Hen  had  her  nest,  so  they  decided  to  stay  here  for  nearly  a 
week,  as  by  that  time  Thanksgiving  would  be  over. 

Farmer  Green  was  very  much  worried  about  the  young  turkeys, 
thinking  that  they  had  got  lost  or  some  old  Fox  had  come  along 
and  caught  them,  but  one  day  they  came  back  and  Farmer  Grec-'.  was 
surprised  to  see  them,  and  he  was  so  pleased  he  told  his  wife  that  he 
heli  'I  >hose  turkeys  knew  all  about  Thanksgiving  Day  and  just 
ran   .\\  <  :■  to  hide  on  purpose. 

LIVING  IN  BELMONT  SQUARE 

In  the  garret  of  the  old  house  in  Belmont  .Square  lived  the  big 
Nibbler  family.  There  was  grandfather  mouse,  who  never  tired  of 
telling  his  little  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren  about  the 
terrible  trap  which  cook  sometimes  placed  in  the  pantry  with  a  very 
tempting  piece  of  cheese  on  it.  Never  go  insi<!e,  he  would  say,  no 
matter  how  hungry  you  may  be,  never  go  inside;  if  you  do,  you  will 
never  come  out  alive. 

.\nd  then  there  were  the  fathers  and  the  mothers,  and  the  aunts 
and  the  uncles,  and  all  the  little  cousins. 

They  all  had  fine  times  in  their  cosy  garret  home,  and  many  good 
feeds  they  had  in  the  cook's  pantry,  but  the  old  gray  cat  was  growing 
more  and  more  watchful  all  the  time  and  the  little  mice  were  nearly 
starving  to  death,  so.  something  had  to  be  done,  as  it  was  never  safe 
outside  their  own  little  mouse-holes  in  the  garret  floor  any  more. 

So  the  old  and  the  wise  members  of  the  mouse  family  gathered 
to  discuss  what  should  be  done.     Each  one  gave  his  idea  and  they 
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were  talked  over  and  over  and  finally  given  up  as  not  being  feasible. 
Then  Mother  Ringtail  spol-e  up  and  said  she  thought  it  would  be  a 
splendid  idea  to  tie  a  bell  to  the  old  cat's  tai!.  Kvcry  one  thought  that 
would  be  fine,  and  the  more  th'-y  talked  about  it.  why  the  better 
it  seemed  and  at  last  it  was  agreed  upon  as  being  the  very  best 

thing  they  could  do.  .     . ,  ,  u 

Now  said  Grandfather  Mouse,  we  must  decide  upon  the  one  who 
is  to  do  the  job.  Not  one  mouse  volunteered,  and  the  longer  they 
talked  about  it  the  less  chance  there  seemed  to  be  of  getting  anyone 
to  do  it.  At  last,  after  talking  all  night  long,  the  meeting  broke  up 
with  the  decision  to  meet  again  the  next  night,  at  which  time  they 
would  try  to  find  some  other  way  of  fixing  the  old  cat. 
THE  GREAT  NORTHWEST 
When  Tack  was  fourteen  years  old  he  went  on  his  first  hunting 
trip  with  his  father.  Away  up  north  they  went  until  Jack  wondered 
if  thev  would  not  soon  reach  the  North  Pole. 

They  had  for  a  guide  an  old  Indian  who  had  always  lived  in  the 
woods  He  was  very  interesting  to  Jack  as  he  stole  silently  along 
watching  every  tree  and  stone  they  passed.   Not  a  thing  did  his  sharp 

little  eyes  miss.  ..     ,  .  ,  .      -j 

At  last  they  came  to  a  very  familiar  trail  which  was  not  wide 
enough  for  two'persons  to  walk  abreast.  Jack  wondered  much  about 
this  trail  because  it  crossed  huge  boulders  and  passed  under  trees 
so  low  that  one  would  have  to  get  down  on  all  fours  to  crawl  under 
the  lower  boughs.  After  a  while  they  came  out  into  an  open  space 
and  again  there  was  a  curious  thing  for  Jack  to  wonder  about. 

On  all  the  trees  the  bark  had  been  chewed  ofT  to  a  height  of 
about  six  feet.  It  was  now  time  to  make  ready  for  the  night,  but  it 
was  not  until  they  had  struck  camp  and  had  their  supper  that  the 
Indian  guide  told  Jack  about  the  things  he  had  seen  during  the  day 
that  were  puzzling  him  so  much. 

Years  ago,  he  said,  when  this  part  of  Canada  was  a  wilderness, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  bears  roaming  through  the  forest.  They 
were  black  bears,  he  hastened  to  explain,  when  he  saw  Jack  glance 
quicklv,  the  kind  which  will  never  attack  man  unless  in  self  defence, 
and  which  rarely  eat  flesh  of  any  kind,  but  live  on  berries,  wild  fruit 
and  honev.  The  bears  made  that  narrow  trail,  and  a  bear  will  lollow' 
a  track  so  closely  that  he  will  put  his  foot  directly  in  the  track 

before  him.  .       .  ,         •         ^ 

No  doubt  you  are  now  wondering  what  happened  to  those  trees 
we  passed  a  short  time  ago,  said  the  guide.  Well,  the  bears  did  this 
also  When  they  were  chewing  off  all  this  bark  they  were  choosing 
a  leader,  and  the  bear  who  could  reach  the  highest  was  the  one 
elected,  so  they  each  marked  the  tret  as  high  as  they  could  reach  by 
standing  on  their  hind  feet. 

Jack  was  very  much  interested  to  learn  all  this,  but  he  was  not 
sure  that  he  liked  camping  in  a  bear  country,  .^fter  a  day  or  two. 
though,  he  grew  accustomed  to  it  and  was  ready  to  stay  all  summer. 
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THE  HURRIED  TRIP  SOUTH 

AH  the  birds  were  invited  to  the  party  and  they  all  came  promptly 
on  time.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  the  fall  and  the  old  orchard  had 
plenty  of  grubs  and  insects  for  them  all  to  have  a  real  nice  tea. 

They  were  all  flitting  hither  and  thither  visiting  with  one  another 
and  planning  on  a  long  trip  south  by  and  by.  Way  over  in  the  cor- 
ner the  robin  and  the  sparrow  were  having  quite  a  talk.  Why  do 
you  go  south,  said  the  sparrow,  it  is  such  a  long  trip  and  you'  will 
have  to  come  right  back  again  in  the  spring  anyway.  I  will  show 
you  how  to  fix  your  iiest  so  that  it  will  be  comfortable  and  we  will 
have  a  real  nice  time  right  here  all  winter.  The  little  robin  was 
thinking  the  matter  over  carefully,  when  just  then  a  stranper  who 
had  been  flying  long  and  hard,  stopped  in  the  old  orchard  He  was 
faint  from  his  long  flight  and  not  until  he  had  been  fed  and  given  a 
drink  could  he  tell  them  how  Mother  Nature  had  sent  him  way  down 
from  the  Northland  to  tell  the  birds  to  start  South  right  away,  nut 
even  to  wait  until  to-morrow,  for  the  cold  North  wind  had  followed 
the  little  messenger  bird  all  that  day  on  his  trip.  Jack  Frost  had  left 
his  Polar  home  and  would  reach  the  old  orchard  during  the  'light 
My,  such  hurrying  and  scurrying  you  never  saw.  All  the  little  birds 
were  getting  ready  to  leave  at  once. 

Air.  Robin  had  been  seriously  thinking  of  spending  the  winter  in 
the  north,  but  when  he  saw  the  little  messcnj^cr  bird  shivering  after 
his  long  race  with  North  Wind,  he  made  up  his  mind  ([uickly  enough, 
and  when  the  other  birds  were  ready  to  start,  Mr.  Robin  was  among 
the  first  to  go.  They  all  said  good-bye  to  the  Old  Orchard  until 
Springtime,  and  away  they  went. 

It  was  well  that  they  had  or  they  would  have  suffered  a  g^eat 
deal  during  the  night,  because  the  little  Messenger  Bird  from  the 
North  had  told  the  truth ;  by  morning.  Jack  I'rost  covered  everything 
in  sight,  his  white  robe  was  seen  on  the  trees,  in  the  fields,  on  the 
fences,  and,  in  fact,  everywhere,  but  all  the  little  birds  were  on  their 
way  South. 

BETTER  WORK  EARLY  THAN  LATE 

Once  upon  a  time  a  family  of  squirrels  lived  in  the  hollow  of  an 
old  tree.  They  all  were  happy  little  fellows,  but  they  were  a  little 
too  fond  of  play  and  many  days  they  spent  their  whole  time  playing 
tag  in  the  woods  or  running  races  with  each  other  up  and  down  the 
tree  trunks.    My,  but  they  had  fine  times. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  nights  began  to  grow  colder  and 
after  a  while  the  snow  began  lo  fall,  spreading  a  white  blanket  all 
over  the  ground.  Then  the  little  squirrels  began  to  think  of  all  the 
nuts  that  were  hidden  under  the  snow,  and  what  would  they  ever  do 
through  the  long,  long  winter.  They  began  to  realize  that  they  should 
have  done  a  little  more  work  and  not  so  much  play.  They  had  only 
a  very  small  supply  of  nuts  stored  away,  and  of  these  they  had  to 
eat  very  sparingly,  and  then  began  to  hunt  the  country  for  miles 
around  in  search  of  some  other  kind  of  food  that  they  might  have  for 
the  winter. 
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One  night  as  they  all  sat  together  talking  very  seriously  about 
their  food  supply,  thev  noticed  Robl)cr  the  \\  easel  stealing  by.  The 
next  night  they  saw  him  again.  On  the  third  night  they  were  all 
ready  to  follow  him.  It  was  a  long,  long  way  the  Weasel  went,  and 
finally  led  right  straight  into  a  farmer's  chicken  yard.  Of  course 
the  squirrels  were  not  at  all  interested  in  chickens,  but  they  thought 
they  would  look  around  a  little  before  starting  for  home.  They 
scurried  around  until  they  saw  a  well-filled  corn  crib  out  by  the  barn 
and  thev  lost  no  more  time  looking  further,  but  just  got  to  work 
filling  their  little  chops  as  full  as  possible  with  the  farmer's  good 
corn  and  carrying  it  to  their  home  in  the  hollow  tree.  They  were  so 
happy  to  find  all  this  food,  they  worked  hard  all  through  the  night, 
making  many  trips  from  the  farmer's  corn  crib  to  their  home  m  the 
tree,  each  time  with  their  little  chops  just  bulging  out  with  all  the 
corn  they  could  carrv.  When  daylight  came  these  little  squirrels 
were  all  tired  out,  and  laying  down,  they  went  to  sleep  at  once  and 
slept  nearly  all  day.  but  the  next  night,  and  the  next,  and  the  next, 
in  fact,  every  night  for  the  next  two  weeks,  they  carried  all  the  corn 
they  could  to  their  storehouse  in  the  old  tree.  During  this  time  it 
was  cold  and  the  snow  was  blowing,  but  they  had  to  keep  working 
just  the  same,  as  when  they  should  have  been  working  and  gathering 
nuts,  which  they  like  much  better,  they  were  playing. 

After  they  had  been  carrying  away  the  corn  for  about  two  weeks 
the  farmer  began  to  wonder  who  was  stealing  his  corn,  so  he  nailed 
his  corn  crib  up  more  securely,  but  of  course  the  little  squirrels  did 
not  care  now  for  that,  as  by  this  time  they  had  their  storehouse  well 
filled  with  the  corn,  and  some  nuts  and  some  wheat  which  they  had 
gotten  that  would  keep  them  well  supplied  with  food  until  spring,  but 
I  rather  think  that  these  little  squirrels  will  not  play  quite  so  much 
another  year,  don't  you  ? 

THE  TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN  SHOES 

Hans  and  Gretchen  lived  far  across  the  ocean  in  Holland.  They 
lived  in  a  clean  little  red  brick  house  on  a  farm,  for  their  father  was 
a  farmer,  and  he  raised  much  grain  on  bis  farm.  This  grain  was 
ground  into  flour  at  the  little  mill  near  by  that  was  operated  by  a 
big  windmill,  as  you  know  windmills  are  used  a  great  deal  in  Hol- 
land for  pumping  water,  and  many  other  purposes. 

The  little  brick  house  they  lived  in  was  always  very,  very  clean. 
The  floors  and  the  steps  had  been  scrubbed  until  they  were  very 
white.  The  children,  too,  were  always  neat  and  clean  with  their 
little  wooden  shoes  all  scrubbed  until  they  fairly  shone. 

One  dav,  when  Hans  and  Gretchen  were  out  playing  on  the  dyke, 
which  was  built  all  around  the  land  to  keep  the  ocean  from  flooding 
the  country,  they  heard  a  very  funny  noise  and  looking  high  up  mto 
the  sky  they  saw  an  aeroplane.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever 
seen  one  and  thev  did  not  know  what  it  was.  My,  how  they  did  run, 
scared  to  death,'  and  in  their  great  hurry  to  get  home,  Gretchen 
lost  one  of  her  little  wooden  thocs.    She  felt  very  bad,  because  one 
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shoe  was  of  no  use  to  her,  so  her  mother  bought  her  a  new  pair  of 
shoes.  Then  Gretchen  took  the  other  little  shoe  and  planted  tulips 
in  it  and  kept  it  in  her  window. 

The  other  little  wooden  shoe  that  she  lost  was  found  by  a  man 
from  Canada,  who  was  traveling  in  Holland,  and  he  thought  it  looked 
so  funny  he  would  send  it  across  the  ocean  to  his  little  niece,  Alice, 
who  lived  in  Ottawa.  He  told  little  Alice  in  his  letter  all  about  the 
beautiful  tulips  which  grew  in  Holland  and  .Mice  thought  it  would  be 
nice  to  plant  tulips  in  her  little  wooden  shoe  and  keep  it  in  the 
window. 

The  two  little  wooden  shoes  are  now  a  long  way  apart,  but  it 
is  strange  to  think  that  there  are  beautiful  tulips  growing  in  each 
of  them. 

WEE  HARE 

Not  very  long  ago  there  lived  a  wise  Wee  Hare  who  knew  how 
to  run  very  fast  when  danger  was  near.  He  knew  how  to  hide  when 
a  dog  was  near,  and  when  he  s.-'.w  the  dark  spot  in  the  sky,  made  by 
Mr.  Hawk,  how  fast  he  would  run  home  to  his  mother. 

But  Wee  Hare  did  not  like  to  run  and  jump  and  play  in  the  sun. 
I  do  not  want  to  run  and  jump  and  play  in  the  sun,  he  said,  I  want  to 
run  far,  far  into  the  wood  and  find  the  red  bush  that  I  have  seen 
away  off  in  the  dark.    It  is  good  for  me  to  eat,  I  know. 

Just  then  his  mother  spoke  u[).  It  is  a  fire,  she  said.  A  man 
made  that  fire  and  it  is  not  good  for  you.  Fire  wil!  burn  and  hurt 
you,  so  you  must  keep  away  from  it.  You  can  find  lots  of  nice  food 
that  will  be  good  for  you  right  near  home. 

This  made  little  Wee  Hare  angry ;  he  didn't  know  his  mother  was 
telling  him  what  was  best  for  him.  I  do  n  >t  want  to  eat  the  food 
that  1  can  see  here,  he  said.  I  want  to  do  a  I  like.  I  want  some  of 
that  red  food  from  that  red  bush.  I  know  it  must  be  good. 

Hush!  said  Father  Hare,  very  sternly.  You  are  not  good.  When 
you  are  good  and  the  moon  is  high  in  the  sky,  and  it  is  as  bright  as 
day,  I  will  take  you  far  out  in  the  wood  and  you  may  run  and  jump 
and  eat  the  food  that  is  best  for  you. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  out  in  the  wood  ana  run  and  jump  and  play 
when  the  moon  is  high  in  the  sky,  said  Wee  ]  fare.  I  want  to  do  as  I 
like.  I  want  to  eat  the  red  buds  from  the  red  bush  I  saw  away  over 
in  the  distance.  Now,  that  will  do,  said  his  mother,  just  shut  your 
eyes  and  put  down  your  cars  and  take  your  nap,  it  is  now  time,  and 
you  are  altogether  too  young  to  go  away  from  home  alone.  Just  as 
Wee  Hare  was  going  to  speak,  his  mother,  who  knew  best,  again  said, 
now,  hush,  do  not  say  one  word,  close  your  eyes  and  take  your  nap, 
the  red  bush  you  thouglit  you  saw  is  the  red  fire.  A  man  is  there 
and  he  has  a  big  dog  that  would  hurt  you,  and  if  you  went  too  far 
into  the  wood  the  wind  may  blow  too  hard  and  snow  may  come  and 
bury  you.  Now  put  down  your  cars  and  shut  your  eyes  and  take 
your  nap. 
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NATURE  STUDY 

Everv  boy  and  irirl  should  be  encouraged  to  find  educa- 
tion in  the  woHd  of  nature.  They  should  know  the  wdd  hfe 
about  them  They  should  take  an  interest  in  the  soils  the 
brooks  an"  the  a^.imals  of  field  and  wood  They  should 
le-irn  to  love  the  restfulness  of  rams,  the  music  ot  tne 
"nds  and  the  magic  of  the  snows  Jt  -U  gwe  them  a 
broader  sympathy  with  humanity  and  change  their  attitude 
toward  life  and  work.  ,    .    » 

The  field  included  in  Nature  Study  is  so  oroad  that  we 
find  U  impract  cal  to  do  more  than  furnish  the  acts,  leaving 
it  to  the  orginality  of  parent  and  teacher  to  mtroduce  them 
in  a  way  that  will  obtain  the  desired  result. 

This  study  of  the  out-of-doors  may  be  divided  mto  lour 
general  topics ; 

1     \nhii-ils  ^-  Insects. 

2.  Birds  4.  Plants  and  Trees. 

ANIMALS 

The  study  of  many  of  the  animals  xnll  have  to  be  con- 
ducted through  pictures  and  reading,  but  ^yhenevcr  the 
.nhJials  are  available  :  is  much  more  interesting  to  gather 
Sowledge  first-hand.  Many  of  the  boys  are  in  the  habu 
of  traPP  ng!  and  such  animals  as  squirrels,  m^skrats. 
tk«  ks  etc  can  be  quite  easily  obtained.  Teachers  who 
have  the  op'portunitv  to  visit  the  Zoo  can  come  in  touch 
wi  h  most  of'the  wild  animals,  but  they  ^^^^  endeavor  to 
help  the  children  to  gain  some  conception  of  their  existence 
in  the  wild  state  as  opposed  to  their  present  captivity 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  animals  on  the  Ust.  at  e„tion 
should  be  drawn  to  their  economic  value,  or  to  the  harm 

that  thev  do.  .  •      i   t^  •    »i 

Bat!  The  bat  is  a  wing-handed  flymg  animal.  It  is  al- 
most blind  in  the  light  of  day.  but  has  very  keen  s^ht  a 
ni^ht  The  bats  of  Canada  arc  much  smaller  than  those  ot 
^f  warm  region.  It  is  mouse-like  in  color,  -d  man,-^ 
them  .have  a  curious  growth  on  tnc  nuaC.  rcsemDung  a 
ho  ie-shoe. 
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This  straiifjo  crcatiiro  rt-niaiiis  in  liiiliiig  dir  in^  tlic  day. 
but  at  night  cotncs  out  in  search  of  food,  mostly  insects. 

As  winter  approaches,  bats  seek  shelter  in  some  desert 
ed  building,  cavern  or  similiar   retreat,    wlierc   they   cling 
together  in   large  clusters,   han^nng  head  downward,  and 
sleep  until  Spring  recalls  them  to  life. 

Many  people  look  on  the  bat  as  a  weird,  harmful  animal 
while  actually  it  is  a  very  useful  worker,  eating  many  of  tiie 
enemies  of  gardens  at'd  orchards. 

Bear.  To  ihe  dwellers  of  North  America,  probably  the 
best  known  of  all  the  larger  wild  animals  is  the  bear.  Ihey 
arc  shaggy  beasts,  much  like  huge  dogs.  Their  loose  skin 
and  long  hair  make  them  appear  even  more  bulky  than  they 
really  are.  They  appear  very  awkward,  but  can  rea!!y  move 
very'rapidly  and  most  of  them  can  climb  trees  with  ease  and 
agility. 

Though  classed  as  llesh-eatin^  animals,  the  bears  can 
cat  almost  anything.  They  prefer  meat,  but  will  sul)stitute 
fruits,  nuts,  herbs  and  root>.  They  are  especially  fond  of 
honey.  The  bear  is  a  solitary  animal  and  is  usually  found 
alone.  The  family  has  its  cave  in  some  rock  crevice,  or  in  a 
hollow  tree.  There  they  spend  the  Winter,  half  asleep  and 
needing  very  little  food.  In  the  Spring  the  young,  are  bui  i, 
usually  two,  and  the  mother  takes  great  care  of  them  ntitil 
they  arc  large  cubs.  Bears  arc  as  a  rule,  good  natured,  but 
if  their  young  are  attacked,  there  are  few  more  dangerous 
beasts  to  meet. 

In  Canada  we  find  the  large  polar  or  ice  bear,  known  tor 
its  creamv-white  color;  tlic  savage  grizzly  bear  of  the  Rock- 
ies; and  the  smaller  black  bear  which  is  the  most  connnon 
and  well-know  n. 

Beaver.  Beavers  belong  to  the  same  family  as  musk- 
rats.  They  measure  about  three  foct  from  the  nose  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  and  weigh  thirty-five  pounds  or  more.  The 
tail  is  thick  and  somewhat  oval  shaped,  half  of  its  length 
being  flat.  It  is  covered  with  horny  scales.  The  beaver 
uses  his  tail  as  a  rudder,  and  an  oar,  when  in  the  water,  and 
also  as  a  means  of  signalling.  The  presence  of  danger  is 
announced  by  a  loud  slap  of  the  tail  on  the  water.  The 
eves  of  the  beaver  arc  smaii,  its  riose  blunt,  and  its  ears 
short.    The  hind  feel  arc  large  and  webbed  while  the  fore- 
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feet  arc  small.  The  hair  of  the  beaver  is  very  va  uablc. 
bcine  soft,  thick  and  silky.  Reavers  arc  generally  brown 
in  color,  but  so.nc  are  black  and  others  white.  It  is  a  gnaw- 
ing creature,  and  has  two  large  sharp  cutting  teeth  in  each 

^''''"Beavers  are  well-known  for  their  quiet,  industrious 
lives  Thcv  are  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  and  therefore 
have  become  cxt.rnunatcd  in  tho-  e  countries  where  laws  for 
their  protection  have-  not  been  enforced  but  in  Canada, 
there  are  still  an  abundance  of  them  to  be  found.  ^ 

The  beavers  arc  sociable  creatures,  and  usually  live  in 
colonies.  Their  homes  arc  built  eiUier  in  the  water,  or  at 
X  water's  edge,  and  are  substantial,  cleverly-made  struc- 
ures  of  branches  of  trees  plastered  with  mud,  grasses  and 
other  materials.  The  entrance  to  these  homes  is  always 
through  the  v.ater.  and  to  insure  the  safety  of  this,  the 
beavers  usually  build  a  dam  across  the  stream.  Logs,  stones, 
twiirs  and  earth  arc  cunningly  fashioned  into  this  dam. 
Sonic  authorities  claim  that  the  beaver  is  such  an  mtelligcnt 
creature  that  h.  always  fells  his  tree  to  fall  toward  the 

''''*  Beavers  live  on  twigs,  bark  of  trees  and  roots  of  water 
plant's  Thev  carefullv  store  a  winter's  supply  of  food  in  an 
air-tight  upper-chamber  of  their  homes. 

Two  or  four  voung  are  born  in  April  or  May.     Ihese 
stay  with  their  parents  for  two  years,  but  usually  venture 

forth  the  third  year.  ,.,./-       j- 

Caribou.  The  Indian  name  by  which  the  Canadian 
reindeer  is  known,  is  a  member  of  the  deer  family,  srnaller 
and  less  courageous  than  the  moose  but  with  thin,  large, 
hairv  hoofs  are  better  able  to  run  .n-cr  the  snow  without 
sinking,  and  in  this  way  are  able  to  outdistance  their  pur- 
surers  Thev  have  large  antlers  with  one  branch  reaching 
over  their  fo'rohead  in  front.  They  have  short,  thick  bodies, 
and  are  verv  valuable  to  the  natives  of  the  Artie  Regions. 

C3iipmiink.  The  chipmunks  are  a  species  of  squirrel. 
Thev  are  ten  inches  in  length  and  reddish  or  yellowish  brown 
in  color,  with  fine  black  and  two  whitish  stripes  down  their 
backs.  Thev  are  fond  of  nuts  but  will  eat  roots,  corn  and 
other  grains,  and  the  larvae  of  certain  insects.  Frotri  one 
nest  occupied  by  four  chipmunks,  there  was  once  taken  a 
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quart  of  beaked  ha/clnuts.  a  peck  of  rorn.  some  Indiar.  corn, 
two  quarts  of  buckv  heat,  and  a  vei  y  small  quantity  of  grass 
seed.  All  this  they  had  industriously  gathered  and  carried 
to  their  storehouse,  "n  the  large  pouches  uf  their  cheeks. 
The  chipmunks  stays  on  the  ground  most  tA  the  time,  some 
of  them,  more  venturesome  than  the  rest,  go  after  seeds  in 
the  trees. 

Th<  ir  homes  are  long,  crooked  tunnels  in  a  bank,  with 
entrances  in  a  thicket.  The  burrows  arc  one  and  one  half  tir 
tw(  inches  in  diameter  and  have  a  net  work  of  branches. 
The  1  sts  are  deep  in  the  g  "v  -md  there  are  usually  four 
or  five  young  that  leave  th  •  >i  -u  }>  ne  and  are  full  grown 
by  August. 

Elk.  A  game  animal,  str'-  .;  and  tU'Ct,  which  was  at  one 
time  found  all  over  the  nort.  ..i  ■ .  ■  is  of  Canada,  but  has 
now  been  driven  by  the  hunters  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  is  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  It  measures  about 
five  feet  in  height,  and  the  male  elk  has  antlers  between  four 
and  five  feet  long.  Elk  do  not  roam  at  night  as  many  of 
the  deer  family  do,  but  get  their  food  in  the  early  morning 
and  afternoon  Female  elks  breed  when  about  two  years  old 
and  bear  >ne  fawn  each  spring. 

Field  Mice.  The  field  mice  or  meadow  moles  are  six  and 
one-halt  inches  in  length  and  have  thick,  compact  bodies, 
short  legs  and  \  i  y  short  cars.  In  colour,  they  are  dark  brown 
above,  sprinkleu  with  black,  the  under  parts  gray,  often 
washed  with  buflf.  They  are  abundant  in  fields  and  mea- 
dows, and  feed  mainly  on  grains  and  on  roots  of  grasses. 
They  do  some  damajre  to  prain  when  it  is  in  shooks,  but  sel- 
dom' occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  serious  harm.  They 
sometimes  injure  trees,  in  winter,  by  gnawing  the  bark. 

Field  mice  remain  on  the  ground.  They  dig  simple  bur- 
rows, barely  a  foot  in  length,  with  a  nest  of  grass  at  the 
end,  or  they  may  have  galleries  under  a  board  or  a  woodpile. 
They  are  very  prolific,  having  four  to  eight  young  at  a  time, 
and  raising  several  litters  a  season.  In  the  spring  they  nest 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  later  a  nest  is  often 
found  in  a  little  depression  on  the  surface.  In  winter  they 
live  in  nests  above  ground,  having  runways  leading  out 
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under  the  snow.  They  have  many  natural  enemies,  as  marsh 
and  rouRh-legged  hawks,  all  the  smaller  hawks  and  owls, 
weasels  and  skunks. 

Fox.  The  common  fox  of  this  coimtry  is  the  red  ion. 
The  predominant  colour  of  this  common  species  is  reddish : 
feet  and  cars  being  hlackish ;  tip  of  tail  white.  The  ears  arc 
about  three  inches  long.  Three  distinct  colour  yanetics  .j1 
the  red  fox  are  found.  The  cross-fox  is  like  the  red  but 
with  a  dark  cross  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  silver  fo.x  is 
entirely  silvcr-grav.  The  black  fox  is  blackish,  with  very 
fine  fur.  and  is  '-onsidcrcd  the  most  valuable  for  its  fur. 

In  character,  the  fox  is  bold  to  the  point  of  recklessness, 
and  verv  wild.  He  is  .cry  quick  in  learning  to  avoid  danger 
and  secins  to  schenu  to  outwit  his  enemy.  He  apparently 
loves  hunting,  and  thoroughly  enjoys  the  excittment  of  the 
chase.  In  sport,  he  depends  largely  on  his  sense  of  hearing, 
which  is  very  keen.  Reynard's  weakness  for  poultry  is  a 
source  of  much  trouble  to  farmers. 

The  footprints  of  a  fox  show  four  toe-pads  uf  er|ual 
size  wiih  distinct  marks  of  the  claws  in  front  of  them.  I  n- 
like' the  dog.  the  toe  seldom  drags,  the  feet  are  set  in  a 
straight  line,  and  the  tail  occasionally  brushes  the  snow. 

I'oxes  live  in  dens,  which  are  usually  abandoned  wood- 
chuck  burrows  in  a  sandy  hillside,  enlarged  to  suit  the  occu- 

The  bark  of  the  fox  is  thin.  <|uerulous  and  husky,  with 
an  occasir.nal  long,  wild  screech  included,  the  latter  being 
heard  in  the  spring  when  there  are  young  to  be  protected. 
The  '^kin  of  all  foxes  is  used  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  most  ..t  them  are  very  valuable,  according  to  the  fine- 
ness of  their  fur. 

Hare.  In  Canada  there  is  only  one  common  species  of 
rabbit.  .'Mid  that  is  the  gray  rabbit,  or  cottontail,  as  he  is 
commonlv  known.  This  is  more  properly  known  as  the 
Wood  Hare.  The  cottontail  is  usually  found  in  the  thick 
undergrowth  of  woods,  in  hay  and  grain  fields,  and  near 
piles  of  brush. 

The  two  most  noticeable  features  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  hare,  are  its  long  cars  and  its  long  hind  legs.  Thete 
two  characteristics  are  closely  conncrled:  the  long  ears  are 
alwavs  on  the  move  to  catch  any  sound  of  danger,  and  as 
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soon  as  this  is  heard  and  its  direction  is  determined,  then 
the  long  hind  legs  are  used  to  help  the  little  creature  to  go 
in  the  other  direction  in  mighty  leaps.  The  upper  lip  of 
the  hare  is  split,  and  the  nose  and  lips,  of  the  young  especi- 
ally, seem  always  a-quiver. 

Hares  feed  on  vegetable  matter,  particularly  cabbage, 
grain,  and  the  bark  of  trees.  They  roam  and  feed  mostly  at 
night  and  often  much  havoc  is  wrought  in  gardens  by  these 
nightly  foragers. 

Lynx.  The  lynx  belongs  to  the  cat  family.  They  are 
somewhat  larger 'than  the  ordinary  wild-cat.  Their  fur  is 
light  brown  or  grav,  and  very  long  and  silky.  It  is  sometmies 
spotted.  The  fur  covers  the  entire  body,  even  the  checks  and 
tips  of  ears.  The  Ivnx  is  found  in  forests  and  rocky  places. 
They  prowl  at  night,  killing  many  sheep  and  chickens,  but 
also' mice,  rats  and  ferrets.  Lynxs  are  gradually  being  ex- 
terminated because  of  the  demand  for  their  beatitiful  fur. 

They  make  their  homes  and  sleep  in  caves  or  hollow 
trees,  and  like  to  climb  trees  where  they  can  stretch  them- 
selves out  on  the  limbs. 

Martin.  An  anmial  about  two  feet  long  wliich  is  found 
in  large  numbers  in  the  densely  wooded  regions  <.i  ihe  Hud- 
son Bay  district.  Its  fur  is  very  valuable  and  from  .\ovcinl)er 
to  March  is  a  beautiful,  rich,  brown  colour. 

The  martin  lives  on  rabbits,  squirrels,  rats,  mice,  part- 
ridges, and  nuts  of  all  kinds.  Its  tksh  has  a  very  >,tr.mg 
flavour,   which   makes  it   distasteful    to   most    llesh-eatmg 

animals.  ,         -   ,  i 

Mink.  The  mink  is  a  small  active  member  ot  the  weasel 
familv.  and  verv  valuable  for  its  fur.  The  mink  is  as  much 
at  home  in  the  water  as  he  is  on  land,  being  web-fooief<  as 
he  is  He  is  about  two  feet  in  length  and  varies  ni  colour 
from  tan  to  dark  brown.  The  mink  is  found  quite  numerous 
along  the  streams  in  the  various  parts  of  Canada. 

Moose.  The  moose  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
member  of  the  deer  family.  It  height  is  about  six  feet  and 
the  antlers  of  the  mile  moose  are  very  peculiar,  being  br..ad 
and  flat.  \^  iHi  nine  or  ten  .short  projectir.ns  extending  from 
the  main  par'  of  the  antlers.  ,  .  .   ,    ,      •    • 

The  moose  has  n  loose,  tiabby  muzzle,  which  helps  it  m 
eating  grass   twigs,  leaves,  etc. 
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The  hind  leps  of  thts  animal  are  -porter  than  the  fore 
W>  t  L  Si/it  an  awkuurd  gait.  He  is  a  swUt.  ,H,wertu 
rumicr,  ami  can  break  through  l.eavy  u,>dergruvvth  at  tull 

''^*'^The  moose  i*  still  tound  quite  plcttntully  in  many  part* 
of  Canada.  . 

Mudcrat  The  muskrat  i*  t**.  feet  long  its  ct.lour  a 
rich  daT brown  al..vc.  ^^rayr^  Wou .  with  the  sides  and 
belh  tinged  .ith  ru-:  coU.ur.  The  body  is  thickset  the  legs 
sh  t  h^'  tail  scalv.  nearly  naked,  and  'Iftten^. '^^^'-^''^  " 
The  fur  is  th.ck  wilh  v  .niy  underfur.  and  the  skms  supply 
a  very  J^^ood  civuility  of  mr  which  is  made  mto  coats,  neck- 

nieces,  muffs,  etc.  Tn-o* 

^        Muskrats  are  excellent  swimmers  and  divers.     They 
l.uild  elaborate  h..mcs  of  two  kinds,  ^^s  ^d  btirrows.    The 
bnts  ire  used  in  winter,  the  burrows  at  all  times,      ine 
en  ranc    to  the  burrows  is  below   .ater  le.el  and  from  thi. 
rpath  leads  upward  to  the  cte-  and  vrry  otten  near    he 
surf  ce    SeveralVniUeries  may  lead  away  from  this  chamber 
H      ■  here'mav  Ik  several  passage,  leading  to  u.   It  is  t,y  the 
'c     ing    n  of -these  burrows  that  damage  is  A-me  t.  tields 
dims  'ind  levees.    The  muskrat  hut  is  started  m  ttic  water 
wire      small  havlock  or  vegetation  and  mud  is  piled  up 
Tl  e  top  is  well  out  of  the  water  and  contams  an  air  chamber 
n  m  which  one  or  more  pathways  lead  ^i---^^^. /^^^_ 
dome  is  built  largely  of  plant  siems  atid  roots  that  the  am- 
mal  eats  in  winter.  .        .  , 

The  muskrat  is  very  active  in  winter.  sw»mmmg  around 
and  coming  to  the  edge  where  there  is  air  space,  to  breathe^ 
Throughout  the  vear  thev  live  mainly  on  marsh  grasses  and 
aquatif  plants,  but  occasionally  they  eat   nsh  and  water 

"""'tlthough  these  animals  are  so  diligently  hunted  and 

tranned   the  number  is  maintained  because  they  are  so  pro- 

ihc     Five  to  nine  voung  are  born  at  a  time,  and  they  are 

said'  to  raise  three  litters'a  season,  the  young  maturing  very 

'^''^' Otter.    The  otter  is  a  small  fur-bearing  animal  about 

four  and  a  half  feet  long,  with  a  long,  thick  body  and  a  long 

ail     Its  head  is  Hat  with  a  large  nose,  and  small  ears  ar.d 

ej4     Us  legs  are  short  and  chunky,  and  it  is  web-fo..ted, 
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which  makes  it  .1  prcnt  swimmer.  The  more  cnmmon  land 
otters  live  in  burrow  s  in  the  banks  of  rivers  and  dive  into  the 
water  and  swim  after  their  food,  which  is  usually  fish.  In 
the  spring  two  or  three  baby  otters  are  born. 

The  sea  otters,  which  are  found  on  the  northern  shores 
of  the  T^acific  Coast,  are  very  much  like  a  seal.  They  live  on 
crabs,  clams,  mussels,  etc.  These  otters  are  often  trained  to 
help  the  natives  in  fishing. 

Porcupine.  The  porcupine  is  a  clumsy,  slow  animal  with 
very  little  intelligence.  It  is  about  thirty-three  inches  long, 
and  lives  in  a  den  which  it  makes  in  a  hole  in  the  tree  tf)ps, 
in  '■ough  wooded  sections.  Its  body  and  tail  are  completely 
covered  with  quills,  which  are  its  only  means  of  defence.  Its 
food  consists  chietly  of  leaves  and  tl>e  bark  of  trees. 

The  porcupine  is  still  found  quite  plentifully  in  Canada. 

Race— n.  A  raccoon  is  an  animal  which  from  its  nose  to 
tke  tip  of  the  tail  measures  about  one  yard,  is  grayish-l)lack 
in  colour,  and  has  a  shar])  u<><t'.  tlat  soled  feet,  and  a  long 
tail  marked  with  five  black  rings.  It  lives  in  the  tree  tops. 
and  makes  his  den  in  the  hollow  of  the  trunk,  and  is  found 
only  in  the  deep  wonded  lands  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  or 
marsh.  His  habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  bear.  He 
lives  on  frogs,  fish,  birds,  chickens,  and  eggs. 

In  Southern  Ontario  the  raccoon  is  becoming  very 
scarce,  although  a  few  years  ago  they  were  found  very 
plentifully  in  this  section.  In  ither  parts  of  Canada,  how- 
ever, he  is  still  found  in  large  nunil)ers. 

The  fur  obtained  from  this  little  animal  is  now  being 
used  finite  extensively  in  making  coats,  muffs  and  neck- 
pieces. 

He  is  usually  very  cunning  in  his  habits,  and  often  calls 
ui)on  the  hen's  nest,  and  is  often  found  in  the  corn-field, 
where  he  makes  a  good  dinner  of  the  crowing  cars,  but  he 
repays  all  the  damage  he  does  by  catching  all  the  mice  in  his 
vicinity. 

The  raccoon  rarely  leaves  home  in  the  day  time,  but 
spends  the  nights  of  summer  and  fall  in  feasting.  Late  in 
the  fall  he  retires  with  his  mate,  and  sleei)S  the  winter 
through.  In  the  early  spring  time  the  young  are  born  and 
remain  with  the  parents  sometimes  a  whole  year.  The  cry 
of  the  raccoon  resembles  that  of  the  screech  owl  very  closely. 
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Shrew.  The  shrew  is  a  small,  insect-eatinpr  animal  about 
fnc  inches  in  length,  which  closely  resembles  a  mouse.  They 
are  found  in  woods,  fields,  and  gardens,  while  some  species 
are  found  in  marshes  and  small  streams.  They  have  long, 
slender  snouts,  small  eyes  and  ears  and  their  bodies  are 
covered  with  short,  dark  hair.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of 
insects  and  worms.  They  are  often  prey  of  the  larger  wood- 
land animals,  such  as  the  weasels,  foxes,  minks,  etc.,  but  the> 
have  such  a  strong  odor  that  many  of  the  larger  animals 
leave  them  alone 

Skunk.  The  skunk  is  about  two  feet  long.   His  typical 
marking  is  his  covering  of  long,  black  hair,  with  a  white 
natch  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  from  which  two  stripes  extend 
down  the  back  and  along  the  sides  of  the  very  large  and 
bushv  tail.  .Some  animals  have  much  less  white  than  others. 
The  skunk  prefers  to  live  in  clearings  and  pastures  near 
houses,  under  one  of  the  farm  buildings,  or  in  some  dry  hole 
not  far  distant.    He  travels  mostly  at  night  and  so  is  seen 
„nlv  at  dawn,  or  in  early  evening.   He  catches  large  (luanti- 
ties  of  mice  and  insects,  thus  doing  the  fanner  much  more 
service  than  the  loss  that  results  from  stealing  a  few  eggs 
and  chickens.    He  also  delights  in  catching  and  feedmg  on 
salamanders,  frogs,  and  the  eggs  of  birds  that  nest  on  or  near 

the  ground.  .  •  x.     w 

The  characteristic  most  closely  associated  with  this 
little  animal  is  beyond  doubt  his  "odoriferous  gun.  Ihis 
comes  from  a  fluid  secreted  by  large  glands  just  under  the 
tail  with  ducts  ending  in  papillae  that  can  be  protruded  and 
directed  as  the  owner  desires.  The  skunk  is  very  conserva- 
tive in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  using  it  only  in  defence.  A\  ith 
provocation,  the  spray  can  be  thrown  ten  feet.  At  night  it 
is  slightly  luminous. 

The  skunk  is  fat.  lazy,  and  slow  m  his  movements. 
These  characteristics  are  certainly  shown  in  their  tracks. 
In  general,  the  track  consists  of  a  double  line  of  footprints 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  domestic  cat  and  about  half 
as  far  apart.  Skunks  hibernate  (jnly  in  the  severest  months 
of  the  winter.  The  voung  are  born  nbout  the  end  of  April, 
four  to  six,  and  often  as  many  as  ten.  in  a  litter.  They  are 
about  the  size  of  a  mouse,  naked,  and  with  eyes  and  ears 
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closed  when  born.  They  stay  uitli  their  j)arci)ts  thnuijjh  tin- 
first  winter,  even  though  full  ^n)\\n. 

The  tlesh  of  the  skunk  is  said  to  be  w  hite  and  of  delicate 
flavour. 

Squirrel.  The  red  squirrel  is  the  most  common  S(|uirrel 
in  Canada.  The  well-ktKtwn  little  "chatterboxes"  are  found 
in  all  our  woods  and  in  tht-  trees  of  many  of  our  cities.  Their 
size  is  small,  beiii}::  about  twelve  inches  in  leiiijth  ;  tlioir  b.ick 
is  red,  varyinpf  in  shade  and  the  under  i>arts  are  white  or 
Hmy.  They  have  very  bushy  tails.  They  ,-iro  the  possessors 
of  many  (|ueer  characteristics — in(|uisitive,  insolent  and 
mischief-lovinj^,  but  industrious,  intfllij^ent,  clever  and  per- 
severing, with  an  irresistible  sense  of  humour. 

Their  food  is  varied,  consisting  of  nuts,  ac«^rns,  buds  and 
roots,  some  species  of  toad-stools  and  other  fungi,  fruits  and 
berries,  beetles,  birds'  eggs,  and  even  young  birds.  They 
;ire  very  fond  of  scrai)S  of  meat  and  fish.  Tluy  are  expert 
climbers  and  good  swimmers,  and  travel  rapidly  by  bounds. 

These  srpiirrels  do  not  hibernate,  but  retire  to  their 
nest  for  the  v^llrst  storms  only.  They  may  usuall\  be  located 
in  a  hollow  limb,  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  or  a  hollow  log. 
The  fur  of  this  squirrel  is  oi  no  vahie. 

The  little  tlying-sciuirrels,  only  nine  inches  long,  are 
(|uite  unlike  other  S(|uirrels.  They  have  what  none  «>f  the 
others  have,  namely,  a  broad  furry  membrane  coiuiecting 
their  frotu  and  hind  legs.  They  have  very  bright  eyes,  drab 
backs  somewhat  shaded  with  russet,  and  are  dainty  little 
creatures.  They  live  on  seeds,  buds,  and  some  kinds  of 
insects. 

Their  nests  are  in  hollow  trees,  frecpiently  in  deserted 
woodpecker  holes. 

]\y  means  of  this  membrane  between  its  feet,  it  is  able 
to  sail  slantingly  from  the  top  of  one  tree  to  the  f.n.t  of 
another  some  distance  away,  but  it  c.iiinot  tly  from  treeiop 
to  tree-top  except  for  a  very  short  distance. 

Wolf.  The  wolf  belongs  to  the  dog  family  aiul  is  a 
rajiacions,  Hesh-eating  animal.  Its  head  is  broaVu'  tiiar,  a 
dog  and  it  has  a  pointed  muzzle.  In  the  northern  coun»-ies, 
the  coat  of  the  wolf  is  very  heavy  and  lightrT  in  colou.  than 
those  of  the  wolves  found  in  warmer  climates.  The  large 
u -ite  wolf  is  cotnmonb,   found  in  the  .\rciic  regions. 
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During  the  spring  and  summer  wolves  live  alone  or  in 
pairs  riu-v  make  tbcir  homes  in  hollow  trees  or  clifts  m 
the  rocks,  in  the  wmtcr.  however,  they  travel  -.n  packs  an^l 
att.irk  large  game.  If  very  hungry,  they  have  been  known 
to  attack  travellers  and  to  enter  villages  and  carry  oil 
children. 

The  wolf  is  more  shv  and  fierce  than  the  dog.  but  lacks 
the  latter's  cnirage.  fh-.-y  can  be  tamed  and  have  been 
taught  to  hunt.  In  some  sections  m  Canada,  wolves  are 
raised  In  captivity  for  their  pelts,  which  are  very  valuable 
for  difTerent  purposes. 

Wo'  -rine.  The  WMlvcrine  belongs  t..  the  weasel  family, 
but  is  c  . :  .  'v  clitTerent  in  appearance.  It  is  much  larger  and 
heavier  than'the  weasel  and  is  said  to  be  tlie  most  poy.erful 
animal  for  its  size  in  existence.  It  is  tlesh-oatmg  and  has  an 
enormous  appetite.  It  is  an  enemy  of  beavers  and  consumes 
quantities  of  voung  foxes.  The  fur  ot  the  w.^lverme  is  black 
or  dark  brown,  and  is  of  some  value  commercially.  In  Europe 
this'animal  is  calb-d  the  tilutton. 

Woodchuck.  The  \\..odchuck.  <.r  groundhog,  as  he  is 
often  c-illcd  is  an  animal  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  which 
varied  with  his  surroundinKs.  and  he  measures  Irom  nose  to 
the  tip  of  hi^  tail  about  twenty-two  inches.  He  has  large 
eyes,  long  yellow  teeth,  clumsy  body,  and  a  very  awkwarvl 

I  le  lives  in  a  burrow  in  the  ground  and  builds  his  burrow 
wiMi  two  and  sometimes  three  entrances,  each  being  some 
distance  apari.  H<'  has  two  or  three  passat^esot  his  main 
burrow;  one  he  uses  for  refuse,  while  one  is  bedded  with 
grass  and  used  fo,  a  living  room,  and  the  other  is  uf.ed  for 
the  mr.in  passage.  .  •.    .1 

He  rarelv  leaves  his  home  in  the  daytime,  but  visits  the 
clover  patches  ami  vegetable  gardens  at  night,  where  he 
gets  his  food  on  which  he  lives. 

'        The  voung.  which  usually  number  three  or  lour,  arc 
born  in  May  imd  are  well  able  to  take  ca-e  of  themselves 

'  The  woodchu-k  retires  with  his  mate  when  the  cold 
weather  comes  on  and  sleeps  th.ough  untd  snnt.g.  do  is 
also  noted  for  his  large  quivering  whistle. 
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OUTLINE  STUDY  FOR  ANIMALS 


I.  Description: 

(a)   Size 
(h)  Colour 
(c)   Shape 

n.  Value: 

(a)  Coniincrcial 

(b)  Fur 

(c)  Insect   destroyer 


III.  Classification: 

(a)    I'"k'sh-i';ilinj.; 
(I))   Hcrb-c.ifin^. 

IV.  Characteristics: 

(a)  Mode  of  living 

(b)  Home   building; 

(c)  Care  of  youtig 

(d)  Methods  of  defence 


PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  ANIMALS 

In  what  part  of  Canada  is  the  grizzly  bear  found? 

How  does  the  beaver  announce  the  presence  of  danger? 
What  is  >.id  ^f  the  beaver's  disposition?  Where  do  they 
establish  their  iionies?  Of  what  material  are  they  made? 
J  low  long  do  the  young  stay  with  their  parents  before  ven- 
turnig  forth  for  thcinselves? 

By  what  name  is  the  Canadian  reindeer  known? 

At  what  time  of  day  do  elk  go  after  food? 

Upon  what  does  the  fox  largely  depend  for  his  defence? 
V>'hat  specie  of  fox  is  considered  the  most  valuable  for  their 
fur? 

How  ;s  the  moose  classed  among  the  wild  animals  of 
Canada?    What  gives  them  their  awkw.ud  rait.'' 

\\'hcie  does  the  mink  make  its  home? 

How  large  an  animal  is  the  marten? 

What  animal  builds  elaborate  homes,  which  cause  much 
d..mage  to  the  fields  in  which  they  are  built? 

Upon  what  kind  of  food  do  otters  live? 
What  is  the  porcupine's  only  means  of  defence? 
What  animal  carries  an  "odoriferous  gun"?    How  is  it 
used  in  the  animal's  defence? 

In  what  part  of  Canada  arc  wolves  still  to  be  found? 
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BIRDS 

The  number  of  bird  families  in  Canada  is  so  prcat  that 
it  would  be  impractical  to  take  up  any  hut  the  most  common 
and  familiar.  I'rom  the  very  extensive  li<t  these  have  been 
selected  as  meeting  that  demand. 

Bluebird.  The  bluebird  is  so  well  known  that  it  hardly 
needs  a  description.  In  size  it  is  between  the  sparrow  and 
the  robin.  The  male  is  much  more  brilliant  than  the  female, 
beinfj  bright  blue  above  and  reddish  brown  below,  except  on 
the  belly,  which  is  white. 

Wc  begin  to  look  for  the  bluebird  so.in  alter  the  robin 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  spring.  He  builds  a  well-formed 
nest  of  rootlets  and  grasses  in  the  hoII(i\\  linih  nf  a  tree,  and 
three  to  five  pale  blue  eggs  are  laid  in  it.  Both  birds  take 
turn  setting  on  the  eggs,  which  hatch  in  less  than  two  weeks. 
The  young  remain  in  the  nest  about  two  weeks  Ifui'ii  ;  ritid 
for  sometime  after  they  have  left  the  nest  they  are  fed  in 
the  tree^  bv  their  i)arents. 

Blue-/ay.  The  blue-jay  is  a  little  larger  than  the  ri.biii. 
and  is  dressed  in  a  very  beautiful  1)lue  coat,  with  markings 
..f  black  and  white.  .\  crest  of  feathers  sloping  up  from  the 
bill  is  worn  on  its  head. 

The  jays  are  all  saucy  little  fellows,  who  seem  possessed 
with  a  love  of  teasing.  They  often  destroy  and  eat  the  eggs 
of  other  birds.  They  .show  a  marked  ability  for  mincing  and 
can  be  taught  to  pronounce  certain  words.  TIrv  build  their 
nests  high  above  the  ground  and  raise  their  families  of  imm 
four  to  six  in  March  or  early  April. 

The  Can-id.-i  Jay,  or  "Whiskey  Jack"  as  he  is  •  Tten 
called,  is  a  familiar  object  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  luni- 
be-  camps.  He  is  very  like  his  cousin,  the  blue  jay  in  cliar- 
r.ctcristif -,  but  lacks  "the  bright  colouring  of  the  latter. 

Bi^link.  The  bobolink  is  related  to  the  blackbird  and 
oriole,  and  is  about  seven  inches  long.  It  is  one  of  the  i  .ost 
interesting  of  our  wild  birds,  with  its  gay.  happy  song,  in 
which  the  sounds  bob-o-link  can  be  heard  distinctly. 

In  the  spring  the  male  is  very  handsome  in  his  black  and 
white  suit.  In  the  fall  the  male  and  female  have  the  same 
plmnage — yellowish-brown  above  and  paler  beneath,  and  a 
light  strip  on  the  crown. 
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Bobolinks  build  their  nests  on  the  ground,  hidden  in  the 
tall  grass,  and  the  eggs,  from  four  to  six  in  number,  are  dull 
white  with  irregular  markings. 

Great  quantities  of  crickets,  grasshoppers,  beetles  and 
spiders  are  consumed  by  the  bobolinks,  as  are  dandelion  and 
grass  seeds. 

Chickadee.  One  of  the  birds  that  help  to  make  the  win- 
ter cheerful  is  the  deligl  ful  little  chickedee.  He  is  gray 
above;  the  top  of  the  head,  the  nape,  and  the  throat  are 
black,  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  and  the  sides  of  the  head 
are  gravish  white.  The  chickadee's  beak  is  short  and  point- 
ed, making  a  sharp  pick  exactly  fitted  for  getting  the  insect 
eggs  and  cocoons  hidden  away  among  the  leaf-buds. 

His  nest  is  built  in  a  hole'excavated  in  a  decaying  stump 
or  post,  the  pair  of  birds  working  together.  The  eggs,  five 
to  eight  in  number,  are  white,  speckled  sparingly  with  red- 
dish brown.    The  nest  is  usually  made  in  May. 

G>wbird.  The  cowbird  belongs  to  the  family  of  black- 
birds, but  has  few  of  the  redeeming  qualities  of  his  sociable 
cousin.  He  may  be  recognized  by  his  brown  head.  The 
female  lacks  this,  but  is  distinguished  by  a  dirty,  grayish- 
black  coat.  The  cowbird  builds  no  nest,  but  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  nest  of  smaller  birds.  As  the  eggs  of  the  cowbird 
hatch  out  sooner  than  the  others,  the  latter  are  soon  crowded 
out  of  the  nest.  This  habit  of  making  no  nest  has  earned  for 
the  cowbird  the  name  "lazy  bird." 

Crow.  The  clever,  fearless  Canadian  crow  is  typical  of 
the  large  family  of  crows.  It  is  commonly  seen  throughout 
most  of  Canada.  It  measures  from  eighteen  to  nineteen 
inches  in  length,  and  is  glassy  black  in  colour.  It  has  a  strong 
bill  and  feet  adapted  for  walking. 

The  rough  nest  of  the  crow  is  built  along  hedges  or  high 
"     tree  tops     I-^  them  from  four  to  seven  bluish-green  or 
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nearly  white  ej.^s  are  deposited. 

The  crow  has  gained  a  bad  reputation  from  his  fondness 
for  corn,  poultry  and  eggs,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  renders 
great  service  to  the  farmers  by  feedinj;  on  many  kinds  of 
insect  pests  that  really  do  more  damage  than  he  does. 

Cuckoo.  The  two  commonest  of  the  cuckoo  family 
found  in  Eastern  Canada  are  the  black-billed  and  the  yellow- 
billed  cuckoos.    Thev  are  slender  birds,  about  twelve  inches 
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long,  with  long-  rounded  tails  and  long,  sharp,  arched  bills. 
Their  toe;  are  adapted  for  clinging,  having  two  toes  ponitmg 
forwar.  .md  backward.  The  chief  difference  in  the  two 
species  is  in  the  colour  of  bill,  as  their  names  indicate.  Their 
feathers  are  a  beautiful  olive-brown. 

The  nest  built  by  the  cuckoo  is  an  untidy  affair,  usually 
nea-  running  water.  In  the  nest  are  laid  from  two  to  five 
pale  gren-blue  eggs.  The  cuckoo  eats  great  quantities  of  in- 
sects and  hairy  caterpillars. 

Eagle.  The  bald  eagle  is  commonly  found  around  the 
Great  Lakes.  When  fully  mature  it  is  just  a  little  larger 
than  the  domestic  hen.  Its  head,  neck  and  tail  are  snowy 
white,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  a  brownish  black. 

Eagles  frequent  lakes  and  rivers  mostly,  for  fish  is  their 
favourite  food,  but  when  fish  is  scarce,  they  will  eat  dead 
animals  in  the  fields,  or  they  will  rob  the  fish  hawks  of  their 
booty. 

Eagles  nest  very  early  in'  the  spring,  selecting  a  lofty 
tree  in  a  lonelv  woods  or  swamp.  The  nest  is  placed  near 
the  top  of  the' tree,  and  in  it  two  or  three  dull  white  eggs 
without  marks  of  any  kind  are  laid.  It  requires  three  weeks 
for  the  eggs,  which 'are  nearly  three  inches  long,  to  hatch, 
and  about  four  months  for  the  young  to  acquire  their  brown 
feathers  and  to  be  able  to  fly. 

Finches.  The  most  common  of  this  family  is  the  gold- 
finch, or  wild  canary,  as  he  is  sometimes  called.  This  bird 
is  smaller  than  a  sparrow,  and  has  a  sweet  warbling  song. 
The  male  bird  is  black  on  top  of  the  head,  wing  and  tail;  the 
rest  of  the  body  being  a  bright  yellow.  The  female  is  an 
olive-gray,  the  wings  and  tail  being  darker. 

Sometimes  we  find  a  goldfinch  in  the  winter,  but  in  our 
cold  climate  they  are  better  known  as  a  spring  and  summer 
bird.  Goldfinches  are  great  weed  seed  destroyers,  and  may 
be  found  along  the  borders  of  woods,  or  even  in  the  fields 
where  the  dead  weeds  protrude  their  seed-laden  tops  above 
the  snow.  Dandelions,  burdocks,  chickweed  and  thistles  are 
their  favourite  weeds. 

Goldfinches  wait  until  July  or  August  to  build  their 
nests.    They  are  buili  into  soft  cuplike  structures  and  are 
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placed  toward  the  tips  of  a  branch  rather  high  up  in  fruit 
or  shade  trees.  The  plain,  bluish  white  eggs  number  three 
to  six. 

Gulls.  The  ocean  is  the  home  of  the  gulls,  but  they  are 
often  found  on  the  interior  waters  also.  In  Canada  we  have 
over  twenty  species  of  gulls.  The  most  widely  distributed 
is  the  American  herring  gull,  which  breeds  throughout  the 
whole  Dominion.  Hundreds  of  these  gulls  follow  in  the 
wake  of  lake  vessels  in  search  of  food.  The  gull  is  entitled  to 
every  protection  for  the  good  they  do.  Their  plumage  is 
pearl-blue,  brown  or  black,  varying  with  the  seasons  and 
the  age. 

Hawk.  The  hawk  is  generally  thought  of  as  the  enemy 
of  the  farmer,  but  scientific  investigations  have  shown  that 
some  kinds  are  positively  useful  in  keeping  down  the  num- 
ber of  insects  and  animals  which  are  injurious  to  crops. 
Among  these  is  classified  the  large,  dark,  rough-legged  hawk 
of  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Alaska. 

Hawks  vary  in  size  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  in  the 
male,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  in  the  female. 
The  mother  bird  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the  male,  for  on 
her  falls  most  of  the  care  of  the  young.  They  live  mostly 
on  insects,  snakes  and  small  animals,  and  never  lose  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  dinner  of  fowl  when  they  get  one. 

Hawks  remain  mated  for  life,  and  build  their  rough 
nest  high  in  trees,  and  from  two  to  six  eggs  are  laid,  accord- 
ing to  species.  The  young  are  hatched  in  about  four  weeks* 
time. 

Hermit  and  Wood  Thrushes.  These  birds  are  very  valu- 
able to  man,  because  of  the  quantities  of  insects  devoured  by 
them.  They  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  songsters.  The 
wood  thrush  is  a  large  bird,  with  bright  cinnamon  upper 
parts  and  spotted  breast  and  sides.  Its  nest  is  built  on  the 
horizontal  branch  of  a  bush  or  tree,  and  consists  of  leaves 
and  twigs  closely  woven  together,  and  having  an  inner  wall 
of  mud.  The  eggs  are  three  to  five  in  number  and  of  a  gree".- 
blue  colour. 

The  robin,  bluebird  and  nightirg?.1e  all  belong  to  the 
thrush  family. 

Horned  Lark.  The  horned  larks  are  about  seven  and 
one-half  inches  long.    Their  plumage  is  dull  brown  above, 
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and  we  can  easily  distinguish  them  by  the  black  patch  found 
on  the  breast  and  the  small  hornlike  tufts  of  dark  feathers 
above  and  behind  the  eyes. 

The  horned  lark  is  very  useful  to  farmers,  as  its  food 
consists  largely  of  weed  seeds,  grasshoppers,  cutworms,  and 
other  insect  pests. 

During  the  breeding  season,  which  occurs  while  the 
birds  are  with  us,  the  male  scars  high  and  pours  forth  melodi- 
ous songs. 

Hummingbird.  The  hummingbird  is  found  only  on  the 
American  continent  and  has  received  its  name  from  the 
whirring  sound  made  by  their  wings  when  they  fly.  The  one 
of  this  family  found  in  Canada  is  the  ruby-throated  hum- 
mingbird. This  dainty  little  bird  is  less  than  four  inches 
long,  and  is  clothed  in  a  brilliant  coat  of  bright  metallic  green, 
with  a  breast  that  appears  red  or  orange  in  different  lights. 

It  builds  a  tiny  nest  of  shreds  of  bark,  soft  gra?:  and 
bits  of  plant  down  or  cat-tail  fluff,  and  covers  it  to  blend  with 
the  background  so  harmoniously  that  the  casual  observer 
would  never  find  it. 

The  long,  slender  bill  of  the  hummingbird  is  adapted 
for  sucking  the  sweet  nectar  from  the  flowers  of  the  honey- 
suckle and  clematis.  They  also  seize  insects  within  the 
flowers,  and  the  long-forked  tongue  is  an  efficient  implement 
in  this  work. 

Junco.  The  junco  spends  his  summer  in  the  far  north, 
but  with  the  coming  of  cold  weather  he  starts  southward, 
where  he  can  find  plenty  of  food.  The  whole  upper  parts 
and  back  of  the  junco  are  slaty  black,  the  belly  and  outer 
tail  feathers  are  white.  He  has  a  heavy  conical  bill,  which 
he  uses  for  crushing  the  seeds  that  form  almost  his  entire 
diet.  The  junco  travels  at  night,  for  during  the  day  his 
enemies,  the  hawks,  are  hunting  him. 

We  find  his  nest  in  the  north  built  low  beneath  a  tangle 
of  brush. 

Kingfisher.  Our  North  American  species,  the  belted 
kingfisher,  is  from  twelve  to  thirteen  inches  long,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  brilliant  colours  and  its  habit  of  living 
on  fish.  The  colour  above  is  deep  blue,  the  under  parts  are 
white.  A  broad  strip  of  blue  crosses  the  breast.  Their  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  are  their  heads,  long,  pointed 
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bills,  short  tails  and  legs.  The  outer  and  middle  toes  are 
united  with  a  strong  membrane,  which  enables  them  to  swim 
if  they  have  to. 

The  Kingfisher  builds  his  nest  in  the  straight  walls  of 
sand  along  the  water  edge.  A  tunnel  from  four  to  five  feet 
long  is  dug,  and  at  the  farther  enlarged  end  a  nest  is  neatly 
made  for  the  six  or  eight  white  eggs  that  are  laid  into  it. 

Anglers  often  depend  upon  these  biids  to  know  where 
the  fish  are  the  most  plentiful. 

Knight.  The  Golden  Crowned  Knight,  for  such  a  dainty 
little  creature,  is  a  hardy  fellow,  and  often  spends  the  entire 
winter  with  us.  Seen  at  a  distance  he  appears  ^n  olive  green, 
but  on  closer  examination  we  find  his  breast  gray  in  colour, 
and  his  short  tail  dusky,  edged  with  olive  green  like  his 
back.  His  distinguishing  feature,  however,  is  his  bright 
golden  crest. 

This  tiny  bird  builds  a  rather  large  and  hanging  nest  of 
moss,  grass  and  feathers  near  the  end  of  branches.  In  this 
is  laid  from  six  to  nine  white  eggs  with  brown  dots.  The 
full  grown  bird  is  only  about  four  inches  in  length. 

Nuthatch.  The  general  colour  of  the  nuthatch  is  bluish 
gray  above,  with  white  breast  and  reddish  beneath  the  tail. 
The  top  of  the  head  and  the  neck  are  glossy  black,  the  sides 
cf  the  head  arc  uhite,  as  is  the  breast.  The  bill  is  blackish 
and  so  are  the  legs  and  feet.  The  wing  feathers  are  dark 
brown  and  edged  with  pale  gray. 

The  bill  of  the  nuthatch  is  long  and  slender,  being  as 
long  as,  or  longer,  than  the  bird's  head.  He  finds  his  food  on 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  trees,  and  his  life  is  one  long 
journey  up  and  down  the  bark.  He  is  especially  fond  of  the 
insects  he  finds  on  the  bark,  although  acorns  and  nuts  form 
part  of  his  diet. 

The  nuthatch  is  one  of  our  most  common  permanent 
r-ssidents. 

Meadowlark.  The  Meadowlark  is  larger  than  the  robin, 
but  with  a  shorter  tail.  He  is  brown,  streaked  with  black 
above  and  bright  yellow  beneath.  His  distinctive  feature  is  a 
black  crescent  on  the  breast. 
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The  meadowlark  appears  in  early  spring,  and  is  of  great 
use  to  farmers,  as  they  feed  almost  entirely  on  crickets, 
grasshoppers,  beetles,  white  grubs  and  other  destructive  m- 

sects* 

Meadowlarks  build  their  nest  right  on  the  ground, 
where  it  is  so  inconspicuous  that  one  may  step  right  on  it 
without  seeing  the  little  speckled  eggs,  or  the  grayish,  help- 
less young.  Many  of  these  nests  are  destroyed  by  early 
mowing  of  the  grasses  and  grains  in  which  they  make  them. 

Oriole.  The  Baltimore  Oriole  is  common  in  Canada.  It 
receives  its  name  from  its  brilliant  colours,  which  were  the 
colours  of  Lord  Baltimore.  The  male  bird  is  a  little  larger 
and  more  brilliantlv  coloured  than  the  female.  He  has  a 
glossy  black  head  and  upper  parts,  white-tipped  wings  and 
bright  orange  under  parts.  

The  oriole  is  remarkably  skilful  at  nest  building.  Its 
nest  is  formed  like  a  long,  slender  purse  and  woven  on  to  the 
limb  of  a  tree.  The  materials  used  are  grass,  strips  of  bark, 
strings,  hair  and  vegetables. 

Phoebe.  The  Phoebe  is  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow.  In 
colour  the  general  tone  is  brown,  grayish  beneath,  the  head 
being  darker.  He  possesses  no  striking  characteristics,  but 
may  be  identified  in  the  field  by  the  habit  of  bobbing  the  tail 

when  perched.  , 

The  Phoebe  is  one  of  the  first  insect-eating  birds  to  ar- 
rive in  the  Spring,  so  if  there  is  a  little  warm  weather  in 
the  middle  of  March  to  encourage  him,  he  may  begin  then 
to  build  his  mossy  nest  or  to  remodel  his  old  one. 

Phoebes  lay  pure  white  eggs,  occasionally  specked  with 
black,  and  usually  raise  two  broods  of  young  in  a  season.  ^ 

Pine  Grosbeak.  The  Pine  Grosbeak  is  a  Canadian  species 
of  the  well-known  Grosbeaked  family.  The  plumage  of  this 
bird  is  rose-red,  mixed  with  slaty  gray,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  species.  The  name  Grosbeak  was  derived 
from  the  old  French  word  gros,  meaning  thick  or  strong. 
The  beaks  of  these  birds  are  so  thick  that  they  can  open 
even  the  stones  of  cherries. 

The  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  which  is  seen  throughout 
Southern  Canada,  is  a  beautiful  bird,  with  a  sweet,  joyous 
little  song.  It  feeds  on  destructive  potato  beetles  as  well  as 
on  flies,  wasps  and  grubs. 
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Recl-winged  Blackbird.  This  is  the  most  familiar  of  the 
family  of  blackbirds.  The  male  birds  are  from  seven  to  ten 
inches  long,  and  the  yellow,  scarlet-tipped  shoulder  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  jet  black  of  the  rest  of  his  body. 
The  female  has  blackish-brown  upper  parts  and  dusty-white 
under  parts,  streaked  with  brown. 

The  favourite  spot  for  the  nest  of  the  blackbird  is  a 
low  bush  near  a  pond,  or  the  moist  grass  of  the  marshes. 
The  nest  is  built  of  grass,  leaves  and  mud,  and  in  it  are  laid 
the  eggs,  pale  blue  in  colour,  and  from  three  to  five  in  num- 
ber. 

The  blackbird  is  a  very  sociable  fellow  and  has  been  de- 
scrj*-  'le  a  chatterer.  They  feed  upon  worms,  insects,  fruit 
ani 

f  «  The  robin  is  the  true  harbinger  of  spring.  Occa- 
sioiiai.^  he  passes  a  winter  in  our  chilly  northland,  if  he  can 
find  d  sheltered  spot  with  berries  of  cedar  or  grapes,  but 
usually  he  leaves  us  in  October  for  the  southland.  Unlike 
many  bright  coloured  birds,  the  males  and  females  are  fre- 
quently alike  in  colour,  with  their  brownish-  back  and  black 
and  orange  breast.  The  birds  join  in  building  the  nest,  which 
is  placed  in  a  crotch  on  a  horizontal  limb,  or  on  some  project- 
ing ledge  about  our  dwellings.  Three  to  five  blue  eggs  are 
laid,  which  both  birds  take  turns  incubating.  After  the 
young  are  able  to  care  for  themselves,  the  parent  birds 
usually  start  a  second  brood. 

Screech  Owl.  There  are  nine  different  kinds  of  owls  in 
Canada,  but  the  screech  owl  is  the  only  one  that  is  at  all 
common,  and  that  you  are  likely  to  find  near  the  house.  Thev 
are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  with  big,  round  eyes  and  con- 
spicuous eartufts.  The  screech  owls  do  not  always  migrate 
in  the  fall  as  do  most  birds,  but  often  pass  the  entire  winter 
near  the  place  of  their  birth.  In  the  daytime  we  can  gen- 
erally find  them  in  some  thick  evergreen  or  oftener  in  a  hole 
in  a  tree.  About  dusk  we  hear  his  long,  low,  quer  lous 
whistle. 

About  the  f  rst  of  April  they  select  suitable  places  for 
their  nests  in  olu  woodpecker  holes  or  in  hollow  limbs.  There 
they  lay  their  white  eggs  on  the  chips  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  without  much  pretence  at  a  nest,  except  for  a  few 
feathers. 
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This  most  interesting  little  bird  deserves  our  protection 
as  his  food  consists  largely  of  mice.  ,  .  ^     ,  -    .♦u.m 

Snowflake.  The  Snowflake  is  a  snov  'nrd  of  Southern 
CanadT^P^aring  with  the  first  snows  of  October  or  Nov- 
ember  .^Kappearing  with  the  thaws  of  March  or  April 
The  Snowbird  is  a  small  bird  with  large  head  and 
shoulders  At  a  distance  they  seem  all  white,  but  on  closer 
:SvatL  we  find  that  the.wings.  except  or  a^ar^e  white 
patch,  and  the  middle  ..f  their  tails  are  black.  Their  backs 
Si  it  were  not  for  a  suffusion  of  brown  and  gray  wou  d 
be  black,  and  their  heads  and  breast  are  someu-ha  ru  ty 
linu-ed  The  snowflake  is  found  m  open,  weedy  helds.  otten 
near  the  house,  but  preferably  in  the  more  open  country. 

Sparrow..  All  of  the  sparrows  are  small,  plain-appear- 
ing bi"ds  with  a  cone-shaped  bill  adapted  to  the  shelling  and 
eating  of  seeds.  Most  species  are  migratory,  those  nesting 
in  Canada,  wintering  in  the  Gulf  States.  Among  the  most 
common  a're  the  Vesper  Sparrow  which  is  distinguished  by 
its  white  outer  tail  feathers;  the  Tree  Sparrow  ^vith  its  red- 
dish brown  cap  and  two  white  wing-bars;  the,  well  Ion ed 
Song  Sparrow,  which  has  a  large  spot  m  the  middle  of  the 
breast  and  the  beautif' :  White-throated  Sparrow,  whose 
distinctive  features  a-  the  black  and  white  stripes  on  the 
head,  the  white  throat-patch  and  the  yellow  spot  beneath  the 

^'  ^  The  English  Sparrow  was  introduced  into  this  country 
about  fiftv  vears  ago  and  has  proven  itself  a  great  ""'sance 
It  prefers  the  cultivated  grains  to  the  seeds  of  Nvild  plants 
and  in  addition  is  so  quarrelsome  that  it  has  driven  away 
many  of  our  native  beneficial  bird?. 

Swallow.  The  family  of  swallows  include  the  Purple 
Martin,  and  the  Cliff.  Barn,  Bank,  and  Tree  Swallow.  The 
barn,  tree  and  cliff  swallows  and  the  purple  martm  are  blue , 
the  bank  swallow  brown. 

The  swallows  are  small,  graceful  birds,  with  long  power- 
ful wings,  small  weak  feet  fitted  only  for  perching,  and  a 
large  mouth  adapted  for  capturing  insects,  upon  which  they 
feed.  One  of  their  favourite  insects  is  mosquitoes,  of  which 
thev  devour  large  numbers.  .       ^u    ,^i  .,, 

'  Their  eggs  are  usually  four  to  five  in  number,  the  colour 
being  pure  white  or  white  spotted  with  brown. 
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Tanager.  The  scarlet  tanaper  is  the  best  known  of  this 
family  of  birds.  It  nests  as  far  north  as  New  Brunswick. 
These  birds  are  usually  found  in  the  woods,  where  they  feed 
on  insects,  fruit  and  llow  crs.  The  male  has  scarlet  plumage, 
with  black  wings  and  tail,  while  the  female  is  pale  vellow 
below  and  olive  green  above.  The  scarlet  tanager  has'a  loud 
cheery  note. 

The  nest  is  placed  near  the  end  of  a  horizontal  limb 
and  in  it  are  laid  three  or  four  pale  bluish-white  eggs  with 
reddish-brown  markings. 

Wild  Duck.  A  hundred  and  twenty-five  diflferent  kinds 
of  ducks  are  known  to  the  world  and  about  one-third  of 
them  are  seen  in  Canada.  They  are  all  alike  in  having  the 
soft  flat  bill  and  the  webbed  feet,  but  they  are  very  different 
in  size  and  colour.  Some  are  white;  others  are  black;  and 
many  kinds  have  various  shades  of  red,  blue,  and  green  in 
their  plumage.  To  learn  all  the  different  ducks  is  a  very 
difficult  task,  because  most  r{  them  are  wary  and  will  not 
permit  a  close  approach. 

Most  of  the  ducks  that  visit  us  in  the  spring  and  fall 
build  their  nests  in  the  marshes  of  our  far  North  Country. 
A  few  ducks  build  their  nests  high  up  in  holes  in  trees,  but 
most  kinds  make  t'  cirs  on  the  ground  near  marshes  by 
pulling  the  downy  leathers  from  their  breast.  When  they 
leave  their  nest,  they  always  cover  the  eggs  with  feathers 
to  make  them  less  conspicuous. 

The  families  are  usually  large,  some  ducks  laying  as 
many  as  twenty  eggs.  As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
they  join  other  families  until  sometimes,  by  the  time  they 
reach  their  winter  homes  in  the  South,  enormous  flocks  are 
formed. 

WUd  Geeie.  The  robin  and  the  bluebird  are  already 
calling  in  the  orchard,  and  the  song  sparrow  is  singing  by  the 
wayside  when  the  wild  geese  cone  honking  from  the  South. 
They  are  as  likely  as  not  to  announce  their  arrival  through 
a  flurry  of  snow  or  a  dense  fog,  for  they  seem  to  prefer 
dark  days  on  which  to  migrate. 

In  size  the  wild  goose,  or  Canada  goose,  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  larger  than  a  duck  and  smaller  than  a  swan.  The 
genera!  colour  is  grayish  brown,  the  under  pirts  lighter, 
and  the  head  and  neck  black. 
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Thpir  nestine  ranee  extends  as  far  north  in  the  country 

from  those  of  the  domestic  goose.  ^ 

Woodoecker.   There  arc  five  common  species  of  Wood- 
pec  J^^-I;.  the  Douny.  Hairy.  Flicker.  Red-headed 

liiliiiplii 

^'■=Vh\'t':d;e2r';4u''an;t:u?. -i  r  n^  m  .  ho.e  in  a 

Ihe  ^^o^^P^';'^''   ,.       v^s  a  fresh  excavation  each  year. 

?May;t%1-n  a  be'of  fine  chips  a.  .he  bo.tnm  of  .he 

""' Wren     Wrens  are  small,  active  birds  with   slender 

r,s  tdlo'pSorn,  I'SA^efnl  .orl  \hey  have  n,ar- 

""Tv,rhorewren"is  a  bold  li.tle  bird  and  is  also  very 

•II,  ^«tin  J  in  holes  in  '«"  =''>«'  ">=  '■""''i"?*;    ''^ 
rssfi'/fiveTonrne  in  number,  white  in  colour,  profusely 

dotted  with  salmon. 
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I.  General  Deacription 

(a)  Size  and  shape 

(b)  Colour 

(c)  Feathers 

(d)  Senses 

U.  NesU 

(a)  Shape 

(b)  Material 

(c)  Position 


III.  Eggs. 

(a)  Colour 

(b)  Shape 

(c)  Size 

IV.  Characte*'Utic« 

''a)  Food 

{^^  Song 

(c)  Care  of  y 

(d)  ?.nj^ration 
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PRACTICAL  QUEST  ^IMS  ON  BIRDS 

Where  docs  the  bluebird  usually  build  its  nest? 

What  bird  is  known  as  the  "Whiskey  Jack"?  Where 
are  they  found? 

How  large  is  the  bobolink? 

Why  is  the  chickadee's  beak  short  and  pointed? 

Why  has  the  cowbird  been  named  "Lazy  Bird"? 

Describe  the  song  of  the  goldfinch.  Where  are  their 
nests  found? 

How  many  species  of  gulls  are  thcie?  What  specie  is 
most  common  in  Canada? 

In  what  way  docs  the  humming  bird  conceal  its  nest? 

Why  is  not  the  junco  seen  during  the  day? 

In  what  way  is  the  oriole  remarkably  skilful? 

Where  does  the  meadowlark  make  its  nest?  How  do 
many  get  destroyed? 

In  what  species  of  birds  is  the  female  larger  than  the 
male  ? 

Why  does  the  screech  owl  especialK  deserve  our  pro- 
tection? 

In  what  month  does  the  snowflake  appear?  Where  are 
they  usually  found? 
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FLOWERS 

Tn  rlUtiniruish  the  different  parts  of  a  flower,  they  each 
have  a  nar^e  Ttst  as  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body 

"■'  ThTcalvx  is  the  outer  part  of  the  flower,  and  its  separ- 

^"=  ^r  c^o^na  is'tt  cXlred  part  of  the  flower  and  its 

"""Th:  Sl'/eflofv"  afls  to  be  found  in  the  centre  of  most 
fln\vf»r<;  -ire  called  the  stamens. 

''    The     nder  bud  is  protected  by  the  calyx.    In-ct%ar 
attracted  by  the  bright  colours  of  the  corolla,  and  the  sta 
.  K^or  thP  fertilizine  powder  which  is  called  poUen.and 
Xh  must  be  ca  S^^^^       one  flower  to  the  other  by  the 
vh^d  o^ns'^c^s  to  cause  the  production  of  seeds  m  the  plant. 
Near"     e;^rv  child  loves  flowers,  but  sometimes  they 
know  very  little  about  any  of  them  except  a  few  of  the 
ones  under  cultivation,  whereas  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Sowers  are  the  wild  flowers,  and  there  is  nothing  more  in- 
teresting than  to  go  to  the  woods  just  after  the^  snow  is 
gone  in^the  spring  to  find  the  early  ones  just  begmnmg  to 
stick  their  little  blossoms  up  to  the  warming  sun. 

It  would  be  most  impossible  to  treat  all  the  wild  flow- 
ers in  the  space  alloted  to  this  department,  so  just  the  most 
common  and  most  important  ones  are  taken  up. 

Black.eyea-Su.an.  The  black-eyed-Susan,  or  cone  flow- 
er af  it  is  often  called,  is  a  pretty  sunshine  flower  of  bright 
yellow-,  and  grows  very  plentifully  along  sunny  hedges  and 
hie-hways  throughout  Canada. 
^  One  flower  grows  on  a  tough,  hairy  stem.  _  The  leaves 
grow  alternately  along  the  stems.  The  flower  is  perennial. 
Buttercup.  Buttercups  or  crone-foot  as  t^ey  are  some- 
times called,  grow  on  stems  about  one  and  a  half  feet  high. 
It  is  a  verv  bright  yellow,  and  the  five  smooth  petals  are 
shaped  like'  a  cup.  hence  its  name.  ^ 

The  sap  contained  in  the  stem  is  very  bitter,  and  neither 
cows  nor  horses  will  eat  it:  therefore,  it  is  undesired  by  the 
farmers. 
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The  buttercup  is  found  in  practically  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada, and  srows  more   readily  on  the  low  lands  ni  heavy 

soils. 

Canada  Thistle.  This  is  connuonly  knoxyn  as  a  very 
troublesome  uccd  and  grows  very  plentifully  m  practically 
all  sections  of  Canada.  It  has  a  pretty  purple  flower,  and 
within  the  little  tubes  of  this  flower  is  found  a  sweet  nectar 
which  attracts  all  insects.  The  pollen  has  a  f  <^1^>-  ^"^^  'ty 
^vh^ch  makes  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  insects  to  carr>  it 

awav.  ,         ,  ,  . 

The  plant  is  slender  and  has  many  branches  and  is 
protected  by  sharp,  prickly  leaves,  which  are  ^^^ord- shaped 
and  grow  verv  closely  to-ether  on  the  stem.  The  thistle 
gives  the  farmer  great  trouble.  It  spreads  so  rapidly  and 
will  cover  a  whole  field  in  a  very  short  time.  _    _ 

Clematis.  The  wild  clematis,  or  virgin  bower,  as  it  is 
often  called,  is  a  beautiful  climbing  plant,  and  is  found 
spreading  its  vines  over  fences,  and  often  m  swamps. 

Its  flower  is  star-shaped  and  either  purple  or  white.  It 
grows  in  clusters  and  when  under  cultivation  the  vme  is  a 
great  favourite.  . 

When  the  flowers  have  gone  the  vines  are  covered  with 
silky  tufts  of  seed  clusters  which  are  quite  as  beautiful  as 
the  flowers  themselves. 

Clover.  There  are  manv  species  of  clover,  but  the  one 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  fragrant,  is  the  white  sweet 
clover  This  plant  grows  in  tufts,  in  meadows,  fields,  and 
along  the  roadsides  in  many  places  throughout  Canada. 

The  clover  is  composed  of  three  rounded  leaves  and 
the  blossom  grows  on  the  end  of  the  stem.  The  blossoms 
are  verv  fragi-ant  and  well  filled  with  nectar,  which  attracs 
many  insects,  and  the  white  clover  is  especially  a  favourite 
with  the  honey  bees. 

Clover  of  all  species  is  being  extensively  cultivated  by 
our  farmers  and  used  as  fodder  for  cattle  and  horses. 

Daisy  The  daisy  is  a  member  of  the  chrysanthemum 
family  which  grows  and  spreads  very  rapidly  throughout 
our  fields,  many  times  choking  and  killing  out  the  g  ass 
around  it. 
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Tt  is  1  very  pretty  flower,  although  without  f«'a^'-a"«; 

^      oU  wiih  its  frill  of  white  oetals  around  a  yellow  or 

bro'rc  n^  ;  '"unde^^c^^^^^  it  has  been  made  to  grow 

in  many  beautiful  colours,  either  single  e^  double  petals 

Suranl  lis  experimented  a  f-^Vt  l^Shasta  Dafsy TvhTch 
has  now  developed  from  it  the  beautiful  Shasta  Daisy,  whicn 
is  being  extensively  cultivated  commercially. 

Doff  Tooth  Violet.  The  dog  tooth  violet  is  not  a  violet  at 
all  but  a  "mbeJ  of  the  lily  family.    It  has  six  petals  of  a 

'"''ihe^dt'^Sootviolet  droops  its  head  in  such  a  way  that 
only  %ing  Ssects  can  reach  the  flower,  from  which  it  carries 
the  pollen.  „        ,  • 

Goldenrod.   The  goldenrod  is  c«"^!"°";;  H^  '-^"'/^f  ^  " 
„.ost  of  the  fields  of  Canada  it  can  be    een  m  the^ear^^ 

CTd%?ScirerVof  smltfl^^^^^^^^^  be  of  a 

deep  cold  a  bright  yellow,  or  a  pure  white  colour. 

\uhough  the  goldenrod  is  seen  in  many  of  our  fields, 
its  most  favourite  spot,  and  the  place  it  grows  most  plen- 
tifully, is  in  moist  woodlands  or  in  the  swamps. 

Henatica.  The  hepatica  blossoms  very  early  and  its 
rnlnurTar?es  from  a  bluish- white  to  purple,  and  it  often  has 
colour  7"^^;'°"'  'Jfy^.e.  jt  grows  on  a  long,  hairy  stem 
:n7h\/?r?m"six'"  "dve  lefves.    Just  under  the  flower, 

^"  ^^Z^r^^ri:T:::^er  of  the  hepatica  family 
and  is  a  Pretty  vellow  flower  with  large  green  leaves. 

striped  with  brown  and  purple.  ^^^^u  r^d 

\he  flowers  are  followed  by  <^l"f  ^'-^/^ /"^^^f  ^Jj^^ 
berries,  which  the  Indians  used  to  cook  and  eat  The  juice 
of  these  berries  has  quite  a  value  as  a  medicine. 

Jack-in -the%ul^  requires  a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  plenty 

Lady  Slipper.   The  lady  slipper  is  a  member  of  the  or- 
chid faSly.  w^ich  is  sometimes  called  moccasm  flower. 
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The  large  lip  of  the  Corolla  is  shaped  very  much  like  a 
slipper.  The  most  common  ones  are  of  a  pink  or  yellow 
colour,  and  are  found  in  damp,  woody  places. 

The  lady  slipper  is  wonderfully  constructed  and  grows 
by  cross  fertilization  by  insects. 

Lily-of-lhe-Valley.  The  Lily-of-the-Valley  is  a  garden 
flower,  but  there  is  also  a  wild  flower  known  by  the  same 
name.  It  has  a  bell-shaped  flower  of  pure  white,  and  grows 
in  clusters  around  the  stem.  This  flower  requires  a  moist, 
rich  soil,  and  is  consequently  found  in  deep  woods. 

Milkweed.  The  common  milkweed  grows  on  stout  stems 
and  is  found  along  the  Canadian  roadways  and  in  the  sunny 
meadows.  It  grows  about  four  feet  high  and  has  large, 
hairy  leaves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  purple  colour  and  grow 
near  the  top  of  the  stalk.  The  pollen  from  these  flowers  is 
carried  away  on  the  legs  of  insects,  who  are  tempted  by 
the  bright-coloured  flowers. 

In  autumn  a  rough  pod  takes  the  place  of  the  flower  and 
when  the  pod  bursts  open  the  seeds  on  the  little  silky  tufts 
escape,  and  are  carried  away  by  the  wind. 

Trafling  Arbutus.  The  trailing  arbutus  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  fragrant  of  all  the  early  spring 
flowers.  It  is  the  real  May  flower  of  Canada.  It  is  a  creep- 
ing plant  with  shining  ever-green  leaves,  and  the  little 
dainty  pink  or  white  fragrant  flower  can  be  seen  poking 
its  little  head  up  to  the  sun  just  as  soon  as  the  snow  has 
left  the  ground. 

The  arbutus  is  found  in  moist,  rich  soil,  which  is  usually 
found  in  the  wooded  lowlands. 

Violet.  The  violet  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
wild  flcwers,  as  well  as  the  cultivated  ones.  There  are 
many  colored  varieties,  white,  yellow,  blue,  and  purple. 
The  blue  and  purple  ones,  however,  are  the  general 
favourites. 

This  beautiful  little  flower  grov^rs  on  the  mossy  banks 
and  in  the  ^hady  spots  in  the  wood.  It  has  large  heart- 
shaped,  gloss)  leaves,  and  each  little,  five-petaled  blossom 
grows  on  a  stem  by  itself. 
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OUTLINE  STUDY  FOR  FLOWERS 
L  HUtory:  "I-  Location 


IL  Description: 

(a)  Height. 

(b)  Leaves. 

(c)  Blossoms. 

(d)  Colour. 


(a)  Meadow. 

(b)  Wood. 

(c)  Swamp. 

IV.  Uses: 

(a)  Medicinal. 

(b)  Ornamental. 


PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  FLOWERS 

How  arc  the  different  parts  of  a  flower  distinguished? 

What  is  meant  by  the  "pollen"? 

Name  one  of  the  earliest  spring  wild  flowers  found  in 
Canada. 

What  is  the  black-eyed-Susan  often  called? 

What  shaped  flower  is  ilie  clematis? 

How  does  the  seed  of  the  Canada  thistle  spread  so 
rapidly  ? 

How  does  the  violet  rank  among  our  wild  flowers  ? 

At  what  time  of  the  year  does  the  hepatica  bloom? 

How  did  the  jack-in-the-pulpit  receive  its  name?    What 
use  did  the  Indians  make  of  this  ilower? 

Where  is  the  milkweed  usually  found? 

Why  do  not  cows  and  horses  like  buttercups  in  their 
feed? 

What  species  of  clover  is  the  greatest  favourite  with 
the  honey-bee? 

Where  is  the  trailing  arbutus  usually  found? 
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